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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeittativea: 

I  traDsmit  herewith  the  Eighth  Aoaual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  This  report  relates  to  industrial  education  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

Bbnj.  HAEBISO?!. 
ExEcuTfVE  Mansion, 

Wankington,  D.  C,  Febrmiy  8,  1S03. 
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Depaetment  op  Labor, 
Waghingtony  D.  0.,  February  7,  1S93. 

Sib:  I  have tlie honor totransmitherewith  the  Eighth  Aniuial  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  which  report  relates  entirely  to  industrial 
education  in  its  various  Ibnns  in  the  United  States.and  foreign  countries. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891,  under  the  appropriation  for  this  I)ej)artment,  was  the  foUowiug 
item:  "For  the  investigation  of,  and  report  upon,  the  various  industrial 
school  systems,  and  also  technical  school  systems,  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  five  thousand  doUars."  The  plans  which  were  adoptetl 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  indicated  by  this  special  clause  in  an 
appropriation  act,  comprehended  a  very  wide  and  searchiug  inquiry  into 
the  effects  of  manual  training  and  trade  iustruction  upon  the  in- 
dividual, the  intention  being  to  ascertain*  where  t^^e  graduates  of 
manual  training,  trade,  tind  technical  schools,  or  those  who  have 
received  partial  courses  in  such  schools,  were  employed,  and  from 
their  sun*oundings  and  their  employers  to  learn  all  the  facts  relative 
to  their  ecouomic  juid  moral  condition.  The  schedule  which  was 
adopted  for  the  collection  of  the  desired  information  included  in- 
quiries concerning  tlie  age  of  the  student  workman,  the  various  occu- 
pations he  had  folio wedy  whether  he  had  been  trained  conjointly  by  the 
study  of  books  and  the  use  of  tools,  his  proficiency  in  the  actual  use 
of  tools  and  materials  relative  to  the  proficiency  of  other  workmen, 
whether  he  attained  an  average  degree  of  skill  and  cfliciency  in  the  use 
of  tools  quicker  than  those  who  had  not  had  manual  or  trade  training, 
whethBr  he  had  acquired  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  materials  than 
others,  whether  he  is  more  proficient  in  the  things  that  indicate  mental 
cultivation — such  as-  methods  of  work,  planning,  arranging,  etc.,  his 
promise  of  becoming  a  more  intelligent  workman  than  those  not  receiv- 
ing special  training,  his  moral  qualities  relative  to  the  average  woric- 
man,  his  faculty  for  managing  men,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
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esiablishiiient,  whether  he  received  greater  compensation  than  that 
gi\  en  to  persons  not  coming  from  the  technical  schools,  and  various 
other  general  facts  which  would  gi>  to  indicate  the  exact  results  of 
manual  and  trade  training.  The  plan  was  to  make  this  report  the  result 
of  original  inquiry,  and  it  was  expected  that  under  the  general  powers 
of  the  Department,  as  outlined  in  its  organic  law,  the  investigation 
could  be  carried  beyond  the  cost  stated  in  the  act  quoted.  Under  a 
former  ruling  of  the  accountingofficersof  the  treasury  department,  this 
expectation  was  justified.  But  after  the  work  was  well  under  way  a 
new  ruling  was  made  (and  I  believe  a  proper  one),  which  limited  the 
Dei)artment  in  this  jmrticular  investigation  to  the  sum  of  $5,000. 
Originally,  the  intei\tion  was  to  give  most  prominence  to  the  chapters 
on  manual  training  in  conjunction  with  book  work,  the  kindergarten 
in  relation  to  manual  training,  manual  training  and  trade  instruction  in 
reformatories,  and  the  effect  of  industrial  education  upon  individuals  as 
shown  by  special  investigation.  All  these  subjects  were  to  have  been  the 
result  of  original  inquiry,  and  the  material  drawn  from  other  sources 
was  to  have  been  subordinated  to  the  Department's  own  efforts.  The 
treasury  ruling  referred  to  made  a  reversal  of  this  plan  necessary.  The 
chai)ters  relating  to  the  present  status  of  industrial  education  in  this 
and  other  countries  have  been  made  most  prominent,  and  those  giving 
the  results  of  original  inqtiiry  the  least  so,  although  perhaps  the  more 
important  part  of  this  report.  The  chapters  on  the  present  condition 
of  industrial  education,  while  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
results  of  careful  compilation,  could  not  have  been  made  as  comijrehen- 
slve  as  they  are  without  the  original  work  of  the  experts  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  making  the  general  chapters  only  the  most  trustworthy 
information  has  been  accepted.  This  change  of  the  plans  of  the  De- 
partment results  in  a  report  which  may  appear  in  some  respects  to  du- 
plicate matter  published  by  the  bureau  of  education  under  the  title 
of  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  being  Part  II  of  the  work  on  Art  and  Industry.  This  exhaus- 
tive volume,  prepared  by  Dr.  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  bureau 
of  education,  comes  to  me  after  this  report*  is  ready  for  the  press.  A 
careful  examination  of  .it  shows  that  the  two  reports  practically  sup- 
l)lenient  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  to  any  considerable  extent 
cover  similar  lines.  The  report  of  the  bureau  of  education  enters  more 
largely  into  historical  matter  and  into  the  theory  of  industrial  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.    Our  own,  so  far  as  the  chapters 
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on  ednctation  iu  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  are  concerned, 
gives  condensed  statements  of  the  exact  status  #of  different  institntious 
for  manual  training  and  industrial  instruetiou,  while,  of  course,  the 
original  matter  in  the  other  chapters  is  not  canvassed  at  all  in  the  doc- 
ument just  published  by  the  bureau  of  education.  Where  the  reports 
touch  most  closely  is  in  what  each  has  to  say  concerning  what  has 
actually  been  done  in  some  American  cities.  Otherwise,  as  stated,  the 
reports  are  supplemental  each  to  the  other,  and  the  fact  that  they  rea<*h 
widely  different  constituencies  renders  the  little  dui)lication  occurring 
of  no  practical  importance. 

In  its  original  work  the  Department  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
the  assistance  of  men  not  generally  employed  by  it.  Througli  the 
kindness  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  war,  the  Department  was  able  to 
avail  itself  of  the  services  of  Lieut.  Henry  T.  Allen,  second  United 
States  cavalry,  military  attach^  of  the  United  States  legation  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hills,  of  the  quarter- 
master general's  department.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  honorable 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  J.  Fred.  Meyers,  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  German  language  and  Germany,  and  greiitly  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  industrial  education,  gave  his  services  to  the 
Department  in  connection  with  our  inquiries  in  Germany.  Dr.  Ileiiry 
H.  Belfteld,  the  director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  was 
of  great  service  to  the  Department  in  ascertaining  the  results  of  man- 
ual training  in  connection  -with  book  work.  Dr.  Homer  T.  Fuller, 
of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  contributed  important  mate- 
rial in  explanation  of  the  so-called  Eussian  method  of  manual  training. 
Dr.  Azel  Ames,  jr.,  of  Boston,  temporarily  residing  in  London,  furnished 
the  bepjirtment  with  a  valuable  preliminary  report  on  industrial  edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain,  which  greatly  assisted  our  experts  in  prosecut- 
ing their  special  inquiries.  Mr.  John  Koren,  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
conversant  with  fhe  Scandinavian  languages  and  familiar  with  the  hnbi  ts 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  rendered 
efficient  service  in  the  Department's  inquiries  in  those  countries.  The 
valuable  services  of  all  these  gentlemen  were  secured  at  a  minimum  cost 
through  their  patriotic  endeavor  to  assist  in  so  important  an  inquiry 
as  that  relating  to  industrial  education.  Their  labors  were  sui)ple- 
mented  by  various  members  of  the  regular  force  of  the  Department. 

The  tabulations  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  clerk,  Mr.  Oren  W.  Weaver,  and  by  Mr.  G.  Wallace  W.  Hanger, 
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of  this  Department,  who  has  general  charge  of  the  tabulating  force. 
To  these  gentlemen  i^id  the  members  of  the  force  assisting  in  the 
production  of  this  report,  I  am  under  great  obligation.  Especially  do  I 
wish  to  thank  Dr.  William  H.  Eand,  of  tliis  office,  who  has  had  si)ecial 
charge  of  the  comi)ilation  of  all  material  not  resulting  from  the  original 
work  of  the  Department,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  VerriU,  who  has.  been 
engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  report.  I  am  also  under  special  obliga- 
tion to  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  annual  report  of  the  Department  there 
have  been  prepared  two  special  reports,  one  relating  to  the  compulsory 
insurance  laws  of  Germany  and  the  other  to  the  Gothenburg  system 
of  liquor  traffic,  while  an  investigation  relating  to  the  housing  of  labor 
in  different  countries  is  in  prosecution.  A  portion  of  the  force  has  also 
been  engaged  upon  the  collection  of  data  relative  to  the  phosphate 
industry  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate.  Much  time  has  also  been  occupied  in  completing  and  perfect- 
ing the  Department's  share  in  the  work  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
finance,  especially  in  relation  to  wholesale  prices  and  wages  for  the 
period  fix)m  1840  to  1891,  inclusive,  and  for  the  8upi)lementary  period 
including  October  1892.  This  report  of  the  Senate  finance  committee, 
contempomneous  with  this  annual  report  of  the  Department,  is  an 
exceedingly  important  one,  giving  as  it  does  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
ill  leading  industries  for  the  long  period  named.  Ail  these  rates  of 
wages,  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  this  Department, 
have  been  collected  from  the  actual  payrolls,  and  not  from  statements 
made  to  the  Department.  Access  has  been  obtained  in  nearly  all 
cases  to  the  payrolls  themselves,  and  transcriptions  made  therefrom 
for  use  in  tabulation  and  in  classification.  The  collection  of  data, 
therefore,  is  most  trustworthy  in  following  the  rates  of  wages  from 
1840  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Department  alsd  prepared  for  the 
committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  Hous^a  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  various  states  and 
territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  compilation  accom- 
panied a  report  submitted  by  Hon.  John  J.  O'Neill,  of  that  committee, 
July  20, 1892,  and  ha«  since  been  printed.  It  is  a  work  of  about  six 
hundred  pages,  giving  quite  in  exienso  the  specific  labor  laws  of  all  the 
states  that  had  been  enacted  up  to  and  including  the  legislative  ses- 
sions of  the  different  states  for  the  year  1890-'91. 
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In  the  Seveutb  Annual  Report  I  called  attention  to  a  provision  in  tlie 
organic  law  of  the  Department  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  rci>orts  by  which,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  years,  the  gen- 
eral condition,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  country  could  be  reported.  The  object  of  this  provision 
of  law  was  to  secure  information  at  brief  intervals  concerning  the  vol- 
ume of  production  of  the  country,  so  that  conclusions  might  be  drawn 
as  to  whetlier  production  was  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  in  either 
case  as  to  what  leading  industries  were  more  especially  affected.  The 
provision  of  law  cited  could  not  be  carried  out  except  by  thorough 
cooperation  with  the  census  office,  because  the  statistics  of  manufact- 
ures  for  1890  must  furnish  the  basis  for  any  such  system.  During 
the  past  summer  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  system  indi- 
cated by  law,  and  to  this  end  the  superintendent  of  census  heartily 
cooperated  with  this  Department.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Labor  w6re  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provision  of  the  organic  law. 
Furthermore,  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  iKjrmanent  census 
office  had  been  raised  by  Congress,  and  the  proper  committees  were 
considering  the  propriety  of  creating  a  permanent  census  bureau. 
These  two  reasons — a  lack  of  means  and  the  prospect  of  a  permanent 
census  office — caused  me  to  suspend  the  preliminary  labors  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  reports  provided  for  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  Department.  Should  a  permanent  census  office  be 
established  this  work  would  be  more  especially  its  duty  than  that  of 
this  office. 

lam,  very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Commissioner, 
The  President. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  smnmarized  in  the  ff>llo\v- 
ing  pages,  was  uuclertakeu  by  this  Department,  pursuant  to  an  act  ot 
Congress  appropriating  $5,000  "for  the  investigation  of,  and  report 
upon,  the  various  industrial  school  systems,  and  also  technical  school 
systems,  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.'' 

The  terms  of  this  act  have  been  construed  to  include  the  systems 
of  manual  training,  of  apprenticeship,  and  of  technical  instruction,  in 
vogue  in  the  several  classes  of  special  schools  as  well  as  the  public 
schools,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  the  Department  has  endeavored  to 
e^cecute  its  commission  with  full  fidelity,  so  far  as  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  would  permit. 

The  object  kept  steadily  in  view  throughout  this  inquiry  has  been 
to  compare  foreign  systems  of  industrial  education  with  our  own,  and 
by  this  means  to  obtain  from  the  older  civilization  of  Europe  some  use- 
ful hints  for  the  improvement  of  American  schools;  but  above  all,  to 
ascertain  the  precise  effects  of  manual  and  technical  training  ui)on 
local  and  national  industries,  upon  the  pupil,  upon  the  quality  of  his 
work,  his  capacity  for  wage  earning,  his  value  to  his  employer,  etc. 

To  define  some  of  the  terms  which  will  frequently  recur  in  this  rei)ort, 
it  may  be  said  that  manual  training  signifies  instruction  in  tool  work 
as  an  educational  discipline.  This  definition  distinguishes  and  dif- 
ferentiates it  from  trade  school  teacliing,  the  sole  or  primary  aim  of 
which  is  to  give  the  apprentice  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
some  handicraft.  It  is  true,  the  apprentice  may  incidentally  acquire 
much  general  information  in  a  trade  school;  but  education  is  not  the 
main  end  sought  in  the  apprenticeship  school,  whereas  in  the  manual 
training  school  it  is  the  paramount  object.  The  difference  may  be  illus- 
trated by  contrasting  the  course  pursued  in  the  New  York  Trade  Schools, 
for  example,  with  that  of  the  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  In 
one,  the  course  is  of  short  duration,  and  is  limited  to  a  severe  drill  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  a  trade.  The  course  in  the  other  lasts  tliree 
years,  comprising  high  school  studies,  with  manual  practice  in  wood 
and  iron  work  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  education. 

The  technical  school  is  a  high  grade  trade  school,  or  a  school  in 
which,  while  a  craft  is  taught,  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  it 
is  grounded  are  also  fuUy  explained  and  demonstrated  in  their  appli- 
cations to  art  and  industry.  Schools  of  this  class  are  the  weaving 
sdiools  of  Philadelphia,  Crefeld,  Glasgow,  Berlin,  etc, 
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Institutes  of  tecbiiology  are  of  university  rank,  and  their  courses  of 
study  lead  to  a  professional  degree,  generally  to  that  of  civil,  mining, 
or  electrical  engineer.  To  this  grade  belong  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  etc. 

Manual  training  is  of  modern  origin.  For  while  many  theorists  and 
scholars  during  the  past  four  hundred  years  have  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  such  instraction,  and  while  some  fitfiil  attempts  had  been 
made  at  intervals  to  incorporate  manual  labor  with  scholastic  educa- 
tion in  isolated  instances,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1860  that  a  man  of 
sufficient  courage  and  force  of  character  api)eared  and  undertook  to 
reconstruct  the  educational  system  of  his  native  land  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  This  was  Uno  Cygnaeus, 
of  the  Helsingfors  Teachers'  Seminary,  who,  after  long  and  diligent 
study  of  Swiss  and  German  educational  authorities,  devised  an  ad- 
vanced system  of  manual  exercises  adapted  lo  pupils  beyond  the  kin- 
dergarten age.  This  is-  sometimes  called  the  Russian  system  of  tool 
instruction,  though  the  term  Russian  system  is  now  generally  used 
to  designate  that  plan  of  shop  instruction  under  which  the  pupil  pro- 
duces no  finished  article,  but  merely  makes  component  parts  of  an 
object,  or  manipulates  the  material  used,  as  an  educational  exercise. 

The  so-called  Russian  method  of  manual  training,  whether  practised 
in  apprentice  schools,  or  trade  schools,  or  in  technical  schools,  is  really 
a  misnomer,  for  there  is  no  one  method  exclusively  in  vogue  in  Russia, 
either  for  the  training  of  artisans  or  for  purposes  of  education  for 
superintendence.  Take,  for  example,  the  two  largest  technical  schools 
in  the  empire,  one  at  Saint  Petersburg  and  the  other  at  Moscow.  In 
tlie  former  the  course  of  theoretical  training,  including  drawing,  covers 
four  years,  then  in  the  mechanical  department  there  is  an  additional 
year  which  is  devoted  almost  solely  to  shop  practice.  This  embraces  a 
brief  course  in  wood  work,  iron  filing  and  chipping,  use  of  lathes  and 
planes  and  other  machine  tools,  and  a  slight  amount  of  forging.  But 
here  there  is  no  aim  to  construct  a  machine  for  actual  use.  A  few  have 
been  erected  for  illustration  and  these  are  in  the  museum  of  the  insti- 
tute. The  purpose  here  is  purely  to  educate,  and  the  form  and  finish 
of  the  product,  as  judged  by  the  eye  or  estimated  by  the  calipers,  is  the 
objective  result. 

On  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan  of  the  corresponding  department  of 
the  Moscow  Technical  Institute  is  quite  different.  The  course  is  six 
years  long.  During  the  first  year  there  is  given  about  thirty  hours 
weekly  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing.  In  tlie  second  year  fifteen  hours  weekly  are  de- 
voted to  recitations,  lectures,  and  drawing,  while  eighteen  hours  weekly 
are  given  to  shop  work,  viz.,  six  to  carpentry,  six  to  wood  turning,  and 
six  to  lathe  work  in  metals.  Very  little  time  is  given  to  bench  work 
in  metals,  very  much  to  the  use  of  machines.    In  the  third  year  twelve 
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hours  weekly  are  alloted  to  practical  work,  this  being  chiefly  the  con- 
striietion  of  locks,  the  manufacture  of  which  involves  the  use  of  both 
machine  and  hand  tools.  A  part  of  the  students  may  employ  the  prac- 
tice time  of  this  year  in  pattern  work.  In  the  fourth  year  twelve  hburs 
weekl}'^  are  employed  in  shop  work.  The  construction  of  locks  or  pat- 
tern work  is  continued,  and  about  half  the  time  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween forging  and  foundery  work.  In  the  fifth  year  the  students  work 
twelve  hours  weekly  in  the  machine  shop,  and  become  accustomed  to 
manage  all  the  machines  used  in  any  ordinary  shop.  In  this  machine 
shop,  besides  the  40  to  60  students  in  each  class,  there  are  about 
35  journeymen,  and  the  purpose  is  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  oi 
articles  for  sale.  So  in  the  foundery  30  journeyman  workmen  are  em- 
ployed and  a  great  deal  of  job  work  and  government  work  is  executed. 
During  the  last  year  considerable  time  is  given  to  designing  machinery 
and  to  excursions  to  manufactories  in  the  city. 

What  Prof.  Runkle  calls  the  Russian  method  is  essentially  the  method 
of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Institute  of  Technology  and  of  the  ifovgo- 
rod  School,  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  which  is  made  at  the  Chicago 
exposition.  This  is  the  method  adopted  in  shops  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston.  But  the  Moscow  method  differs 
from  the  former  in  three  respects :  First,  the  practice  is  distributed  over 
five  years'  time  instead  of  being  all  crowded  into  one  year;  second, 
it  is  much  more  largely  machine  work  rather  than  bench  work  with 
band  tools;  third,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  practical  work  is  done 
with  a  view  to  the  use  and  sale  of  the  products.  The  Moscow  method 
is  best  represented  in  this  country  by  the  shop  work  of  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  though  the  latter  school  carries  the  idea  of  con- 
stniction  for  use  still  farther.  This  method  might  almost  as  properly 
be  called  Russian  blb  the  other. 

From  Finland  the  educational  reform  extended  to  Sweden  and  all 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  thence  to  the  whole  world.  In  adopting 
the  new  method,  however,  each  nation  has  given  to  it  a  distinctive 
name.  In  Sweden  it  is  known  as  sloid;  iii^  Germany,  manual  dex- 
terity, though  instead  of  this  term  many  German  writers  now  use  the 
name  adopted  by  the  Strasburg  congress,  viz.,  workshop  instruction; 
in  France,  manual  labor;  in  the  United  States,  manual  training,  etc. 
The  one  characteristic  common  to  all  these  systems  is  that  the  manual 
work  subserves  a  purely  educational  purpose.  As  M.  Salomon  says  of 
sloid,  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  school,  not  that  the  school 
should  be  subordinated  to  sloid.  Swedish  sloid,  by  the  way,  as,  ex- 
pounded by  the  principal  of  the  Kiias  Seminary,  consists  mainly  of 
wood  carving  and  simple  cabinetmaking.  A  series  of  one  hundred 
models  is  placed  before  the  pupil  and  he  is  taught  how  to  reproduce 
each  of  them  with  hand  tools.  The  Naiis  Seminary,  however,  does  not 
represent  all  phases  of  so-called  sloid  systems,  but  only  one.  The 
Swedish  models  do  not  satisfy  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  all  nations. 
S.  Ex.  65 2 
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The  Belgian  people,  for  example,  while  employing  what  they  call  a 
sloid  system  in  their  schools^  reject  the  aloid  models  of  Sweden  as 
uncouth,  and  make  use  of  an  entirely  dififeient  set  of  their  own  inven- 
tion. Denmark,  too,  has  adapted  sloid  into  her  ^educational  system. 
But,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  detailed  description  of  Danish  sloid  by 
Prof.  Mikkelsen,  there  is  bat  a  slight  resemblance  between  its  metlK>ds 
and  those  in  vogue  in  Sweden.  In  Scandinavia  wood  sloid  prevails, 
but  metal  sloid  and  polysloid  systems  exist  elsewhere.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  single  sloid  system,  but  there  are  many  systems  of  sloid. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  mode  of  educational  organization 
in  Europe  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  United  States.  In  several 
continental  states^for  example,  a  manual  training  system  is  established 
by  law  and  the  schoc^s  themselves  are  aided  by  direct  subventions  from 
the  government.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  trade  and  technical  schools 
also.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  imblic  manual  training 
sc1m>o1s  are  founded,  the  work  is  usually  done  by  local  boards,  by  munic- 
ipal authority,  or  by  private  ent-erprise,  and  tlie  undertaking  avssumes 
the  character  of  a  tentative  experiment.  Hence,  we  have  no  uniform 
system  of  manual  training  in  this  country,  but  only  a  number  of  inde- 
];>endeut,  heterogeneous  ventures,  some  of  which,  however,  have  already 
demonstrated  their  right  to  exist. 

But  tliere  are  several  incorporated  manual  training  schools  in  the 
United  States  which  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  abroad. 
In  these,  something  more  is  taught  than  the  use  of  mere  hand  tools. 
Machine  tools  for  wood  and  metal  work  abound,  and  the  colossal 
mechanical  appliances  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials,  etc.,  (to  be 
seen  in  the  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Toledo,  and  Philadelphia  schools) 
dwarf  into  insignificance  the  relatively  meagre  equixmients  of  the  foreign 
schools  of  this  class.  In  short,  Europe  has  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
manual  training  school  equal  to  any  of  these  great  American  institu- 
tions; nor  has  the  Old  World  a  single  institute  of  technology  that  can 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  our  own. 

In  resx>ect  to  technical  and  trade  schools  the  conditions  arc,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  exactly  reversed.  There  is  nothing  more  adm  irable  than 
the  European  systems  of  trade  and  technical  teaching.  Their  thorough- 
ness is  proverbial,  and  the  specialization  of  their  training  comprehends 
the  minutest  details.  The  German  Fachschule^  where  a  single  specialty 
is  taught — upholstering,  for  example — ^turns  out,  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
a  thoroughly  competent  workman.  The  dyer  who  learns  his  art  in  the 
Crefeld  laboratories  is  versed  in  all  the  subtile  chemistry  of  colors^  and, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  fabrics,  understands  how  to 
compute,  to  the  fraction  of  a  pfennig,  the  cost  of  dyeing  a  given  number 
of  yards  blue  or  yellow. 

A  like  thoroughness  characterizes  the  instruction  given  in  the  horo- 
logical  schools  at  Besan9on,  Geneva,  and  Coventry,  grciit  centres  of  the 
watchmaking  industry.    It  is  a  distinguishing  feature,  also,  of  the  pro- 
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fessioual  schools  of  tailoring,  dressmaking,  anil  artificial  flower  making 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland;  of  the  Austrian  wood  carving 
and  cabinetuiaking  schools;  of  the  German  schools  for  locksmiths  and 
horseshoers;  and  even  of  the  fishing  schools  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

In  the  fishing  school,  for  example,  the  topography  of  the  coast-line  is 
minutely  taught  by  means  of  charts  and  maritime  excursions,  and  the 
youth  becomes  as  well  acquainted  with  every  headland  and  bay  of  his 
native  country  as  with  the  i)hysiognomy  of  his  teacher.  He  studies  the 
tides,  winds,  and  currents.  He  is  made  full  sailor.  He  learns  the  habits 
of  fishes,  the  season  for  catching,  the  proper  bait  for  different  species,  the 
best  methods  of  curing  his  catch  and  preparing  it  for  market.  Besides 
all  this,  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of  French  and  English  nautical  and 
commercial  terms,  and  familiarizes  himself  with  the  prices  current  of 
various  lands.  His  training,  if  not  equal  to  a  liberal  education,  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  his  vocation  in  life. 

A  few  of  the  trade  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States  take 
rank  with  their  European  prototypes.  Of  these,  the  Xew  York  Trade 
Schools,  the  Pratt  Institute,  the  textile  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  and  the  Kew  York  Institute 
for  Artist- Artisans  are  examples.  But  the  most  of  our  schools  of  this 
class  are  far  inferior,  in  respect  to  the  fulness  and  completeness  of 
their  teaching,  to  the  foreign  models. 

Yet,  in  our  half-developed  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  we  have  the  foundation  for  a  better  system  of  technical 
instruction  than  exists  any  where  today;  and  in  the  establishment  of 
such  noble  institutions  as  the  Drexel  Institute,  the  Williamson  Free 
School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  the  Armour  Institute,  etc.,  one  may  dis- 
cern the  promise  of  future  American  primacy  in  the  industrial  arts. 

However,  it  is  not  with  the  iirospectivc,  but  with  the  present  condi- 
tion and  effects  of  inditstrial  education  that  we  now  have  to  do;  and  we 
purpose  to  consider  this  subject  in  the  following  chapters. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  present  status  of  industrial  training 
in  the  succeeding  chapters,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  take  a  census 
of  the  various  institutions  in  this  and  other  countries  in  which  industrial 
training  in  any  form  constitutes  a  feature.  At  the  present  time  the 
number  of  institutions  equii)ped  for  manual  and  trade  training  is  of  no 
great  consequence.  It  is  rather  the  organization  and  methods  of  repre- 
sent ative^ichools  which  are  something  more  than  experiments  that  we 
wish  to  know.  The  chief  object,  therefore,  has  been  to  draw  fiom 
original  and  other  sources  the  facts  which  should  most  clearly  show 
the  actual  progress  which  has  been  made  relative  to  the  introduction 
and  prosecution  of  studies  in  manual  training  and  in  trade  schools,  and 
their  influence  on  the  individual.  Only  those  sources  which  are  con- 
sidered most  authentic  have  been  used  to  supplement  the  original 
inquiries  of  the  Department. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PRBSEirr  STATUS  OF  IHBUSTBIAL   BDVCATLOfS  IS  THE  mnXED 

STATES. 

The  present  statas  of  the  industrial  education  moyement  in  the  United 
States  is  peeuliar.  Perhax>s  not  more  so,  however^  thau  its  develop- 
ment from  its  inception.  It  is  one  outcome  of  the  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  older  methods  of  education  and  the  effort  to  make 
public  education  more  practical*  The  same  feeling  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  reform  of  the  college  coarse  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
classical  study  required,  by  the  introduction  of  elective  courses,  the 
adoption  of  the  seminary  method,  and  the  extension  of  the  laboratory 
method  in  scientific  study.  As  far  as  industrial  education  is  concerned, 
this  movement  made  its  beginning  and  has  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  sehools  of  a  scientific  or  technological  character.  These  schools, 
the  first  of  which  is  only  about  thirty  years  old^  now  rank  in  their  kind 
with  any  in  the  world,  and  taken  all  in  all,  as  educational  institutions, 
they  are  of  equal  rank  with  the  best  universities.  From  these  schools  the 
movement  has  extended  through  the  agricultural  colleges  until  it  has 
reached,  and  is  now  transforming,  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Its  immediate  influence  on  the  public  schools  has  in  many 
instances  been  through  schools  established  by  inivate  enterprise  for 
manual  education.  The  success  of  these  exi>eriments  has  determined 
the  fate  of  the  new  education.  Some  of  the  larger  public  schools  have 
carried  the  experiment  to  success  and  have  been  eagerly  followcif  in 
the  work  by  the  more  ambitious  of  the  smaller  ones.  Several  states 
have  indorsed  the  movement  by  appropriations  and  others  by  legisla- 
tion permitting  its  adoption  in  i)ublic  schools. 

The  schools  which  would  properly  be  included  in  any  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  industrial  education  differ  very  much  in  character.  From 
the  school  wliicli  aims  to  give  the  pupil  simple  educational  exercises  in 
drawing,  modelling,  and  wood  working,  to  the  schools  which  turn  out  the 
skilled  designer,  dyer,  or  mechanical  engineer,  is  a  long  -step.  Between 
these  two  extretnes  are  schools  of  various  grades  and  characters.  To  pre- 
sent all  these  without  some  attempt  at  classification  would  give  but  a  con- 
fused idea  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  industrial  movement 
in  education.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  schools  of  such  various 
aims  and  methods  as  those  considered  is  not  sharply  drawn;  bnt  Ave 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  it  otherwise.  Many  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  by  the  schools  are  confessedly  experimental  and 
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quite  naturally  follow  widely  different  lines.  Manual  training,  simply 
as  an  educational  feature,  is  found  more  commonly  in  courses  of  the 
grammar  and  high  school  grades.  The  best  schools  are  not  all,  how- 
ever, under  public  management.  Some  of  the  earliest  schools  were 
established,  and  are  still  successfully  carried  on,  entirely  by  private 
enteri)rise.  The  simple  exercises  in  drawing,  modelling,  and  wood 
working,  which  have  characterized' the  beginnings  in  some  of  the  pub- 
lic scliools,  are  quite  different  from  such  complex  courses  as  are  offered 
in  the  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  or  Baltimore  manual  training  schools.  Some 
of  the  higher  grade  schools,  too,  of  more  complex  organization  will  be 
found  with  departments  that  might  be  classed  as  strictly  manual  train- 
ing, while  having  also  the  technological  department.  The  line  between 
the  trade  and  technical  schools  will  in  some  cases  be  more  difficult  of 
definition.  The  so-called  trade  schools  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  train 
apprentices,  while  the  technical  schools  turn  out  men  thoroughly 
instructed  and  trained  in  all  that  science  as  well  as  manual  skill  has 
aecomplished.  Any  classification  that  might  have  been  made  would 
be  arbitrary  and  probably  open  to  criticism.  The  classification  that 
has  been  adopted  had  for  its  aim  the  bringing  together  of  schools  of 
the  same  general  purposes  and  character.  It  was  thought  that  a  much 
clearer  idea  could  thus  be  gained  of  what  has  been  accomplished  along 
the  different  lines  followed  by  the  various  schools. 

As  presented  in  this  chapter  the  schools  are  separable  into  four 
classes,  viz.,  manual  training  schools,  trade  and  technical  schools, 
agricultural  colleges,  and  institutes  of  technology, 

MANUAL  TRAILING. 

Manual  training  in  the  public  schools  will  be  found  to  have  been 
more  often  the  subject  of  experiment  in  the  northeastern  states,  perhaps, 
tlwin  anywhere  else.  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  seem 
to  have  led  in  the  number  of  experiments,  though  it  certainly  can  not 
be  said  that  any  single  one  of  these  experiments,  or  the  results  attained 
by  any  one,  overshadows  in  importance  those  that  have  been  made  in 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  or  Toledo.  But  in  these 
states  the  movement  seems  to  have  made  more  progress  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  In  New  Jersey  the  reason  is  clear.  The  encourage- 
ment which  the  state  has  officially  given  by  duplicating  any  sum  be- 
tween $500  and  $5,000  which  might  be  subscribed  or  appropriated  has 
tempted  some  of  the  smaller  places  to  give  the  work  a  trial  where  it 
probably  would  not  have  been  thought  of  without  the  state's  offer.  In 
several  other  states  there  has  been  state  action  iu  the  line  of  permissive 
legislation — either  authorizing  taxation  or  allowing  school  boards  to 
take  measures  to  incorporate  manual  training  with  the  branches  already 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  So  that  whatever  may  have  been  done 
in  these  states  is  the  result  of  local  legislation  and  may  be  assumed  to 
represent  local  sentiment.    It  may  probably  be  said,  too,  that  if  the 
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manual  training  instruction  Las  been  retained  in  most  of  these  places, 
it  has  been  from  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  trial. 

In  the  South  different  conditions  prevail.  But  here,  too,  the  move- 
ment has  made  a  good  deal  of  progress.  The  industrial  element  has 
been  incorporated  in  very  many  of  the  schools  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colored  people.  These  schools  are  not  generally  of  a 
public  character,  though  in  many  cases  the  state  has  freely  voted  funds 
for  their  support.  The  expenses  of  attendance  are  small,  however,  and 
frequently  tuition  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge.  The  schools  usually 
offer  instruction  for  all  grades  from  the  preparatory  to  the  theological 
student.  The  normal  and  agricultural  courses  will  be  found  prominent 
features.  The  John  F.  Slater  fund  divides  its  income  of  about  $45,000 
among  forty-four  different  schools  for  the  colored  race.  The  fund  as 
now  administered  is  doing  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  industrial 
training.  Whatever  the  result  of  this  training  upon. the  graduates,  it 
offers,  under  the  plans  adopted  in  many  schools,  the  opportunity  to  the 
students  of  paying  in  great  part  the  expenses  of  their  education  in  work. 
Generally  it  is  not  possible  to  point  to  positive  results  of  the  industrial 
training  upon  the  occupations  of  the  graduates.  The  demand  for 
teachers  and  ministers  of  the  colored  race  all  over  the  South  seems  to 
take  up  nearly  all  the  better  and  more  proficient  of  the  graduates. 

In  the  adaptation  and  application  of  manual  training  principles  to 
the  needs  of  diff'erent  schools,  it  often  happens  that  the  methods  and 
extent  of  the  work  are  greatly  modified  by  varying  local  conditions. 
The  public  schools,  for  example,  in  whose  curricula  the  new  discipline 
is  tentatively  incorporated,  can  not,  as  a  rule,  carry  it  much  beyond 
the  elementary  exercises  of  drawing,  modelling  in  clay,  and  the  simple 
manipulations  of  carpentry,  with  plain  sewing  and  cooking.  The  ex- 
pense of  equipment  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  (to  say  nothing  of  its 
inexpediency  from  an  educational  point  of  view)  forbid  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  experiment,  at  least,  outside  the  larger  cities.  Thus,  in 
the  public  schools  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  sewing  is  the  sole 
branch  of  manual  training;  in  the  high  school  at  Albany,  New  York, 
wood  work  and  sewing  are  taught;  while  in  the  Philadelphia  Manual 
Tfaining  School,  drawing,  clay  modelling,  and  tool  instruction  com- 
prise the  whole  of  this  special  instruction. 

In  the  great  incorporated  manual  training  scliools  like  those  at  Chi- 
cago and  Saint  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  thorough  course  is 
pursued,  including  carpentry,  wood  turning,  patternmaking,  cabinet 
work,  foundery  work,  forging,  machine  shop  work,  etc.  The  methods 
of  teaching  adojited  in  these  institutions  are  analogous  to  those  in 
vogue  in  institutions  of  technology  and  other  professional  schools 
where  the  student  acquires  a  knowledge  of  science  not  from  text-books 
merely,  but  from  a  severe  course  of  practice  and  experimentation  in 
the  laboratory. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  ways  in  which  manual  training  has  been 
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supported  ia  the  public  sclioals  may  prove  interestiug  »u(l  mstructive. 
In  Jamestown,  New  York,  where  a  beginuiug  was  made  as  early  as 
1874,  the  fdnds  were  for  a  long  time  raised  by  subscription  and  by  ex- 
bibitions  given  by  the  students.  Even  now,  though  the  city  makes  an 
appropriation ,  much  of  the  money  is  raised  in  this  way.  In  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  public  spirit  has  been  at  the  back  of  the  movement.  An 
organization  of  the  citizens — ^the  Hoboken  Industrial  Association — 
started  the  movement,  and,  while  both  the  state  and  city  have  joinetl 
in  the  support,  has  continued  in  the  management.  The  state  of  New 
Jersey,  as  already  noted,  has  for  several  years  generously  shared  with 
any  town  or  city  complying  with  certain  conditions  in  the  supi)ort  of 
manual  training.  At  Toledo  the  manual  training  school  was  a  gift  to 
the  city.    At  Baltimore  the  city  has  from  the  first  borne  all  the  expense. 

The  ways  in  which  the  public  schools  offering  manual  training  dis- 
tribute their  benefits  are  various.  For  not  in  all  the  schools  does  every 
pupil  receive  the  benefits  of  the  training.  On  the  contrary,  the  custom 
would  seem  to  be  more  frequently  the  other  way.  In  Baltimore,  for 
example,  the  manual  training  course  is  a  distinct  high  school  course 
which  the  pupil  must  choose  as  he  would  choose  the  English  or  the 
classical  course.  This  plan  has  come  to  be  a  favorite  one  in  the  organi- 
zation of  manual  training  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities.  In  Omaha, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  manual  training  is  an  exercise  which  may  be 
taken  by  high  school  pupils  in  addition  to  the  regular  studies.  Going 
to  Jamestown  again,  we  find  the  traming  offered  to  certain  selected 
students  below  the  high  school  only,  while  at  Mont  Clair,  New  Jersey, 
the  manual  training  work  is  introduced  in  some  way  to  all  the  grades 
from  the  lowest  up  to,  not  into^  the  high  school.  Washington  goes  a 
step  farther  than  Mont  Clair  and  offers  manual  training  as  an  elective 
to  high  school  students.  The  plans  in  operation  in  the  Wjishington 
schools  provide  for  what  is  probably  the  most  complete  of  the  systems 
of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools. 

Many  schools  described  in  the  succeeding  pages  as  institutions  of 
manual  training  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  schools  of  apprenticeship, 
though  the  brief  courses  pursued  in  them  seem  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  mastery  of  any  trade.  Of  course  the  scope  of  its  training  deter- 
mines the  rank  and  the  category  to  which  a  school  belongs,  for  it  is  the 
grade  of  work  done  by  a  school  or  college,  and  not  the  title  that  it 
bears,  that  indicates  its  relative  educational  position;  and,  judged  by 
this  standard,  many  so-called  technical  and  trade  schools  gravitate  to 
the  manual  training  level. 

ALABAMA. 

The  Emerson  Institute  at  Mobile,  an  institution  for  the  freedmen  in 
the  South,  under  the  care  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
has  an  obligatory  manual  training  course  of  wood  work  for  boys  and  of 
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sewing  and  cooking  for  girls.  In  the  wood  working  department  it  is 
the  end  and  aim  to  have  pupils  become  acquainted  with  all  the  ordinary- 
tools  of  carpentry,  to  give  them  a  general  knowledge  of  wood  working 
l>rinciples,  and  to  afford  them  the  best  possible  training  by  practice. 
In  sewing  the  same  object  is  kept  in  view,  llegular  instruction  in  all 
kinds  of  plain  sewing  is  given  to  girls  of  all  grades  up  to  the  seventh 
year. 

At  Talladega  College  manual  training  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
the  school  work.  The  training  for  boys  begins  with  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  by  instruction  in  knife  work.  This  is  preparatory  to  the 
work  Avhich  may  be  regarded  as  more  distinctly  industrial — carpentry, 
which  extends  through  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.' 
In  the  ninth  grade  mechanical  drawing  is  introduced.  In  the  tenth 
grade  instruction  is  given  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

For  the  girls  a  graded  course  of  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  etc., 
is  arranged.  The  course  begins  with  plain  needlework  in  the  third 
grade  and  extends  through  the  seventh  grade  including  the  cutting 
and  fitting  of  gai^ments.  Cooking  is  taken  up  during  the  eighth  grade. 
Daring  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  there  is  instruction  in  nursing,  with 
.  special  study  in  hygiene. 

The  iDuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  a  school  for  training 
colored  young  men  and  women,  at  Tuskegee,  was  established  by  an  act 
of  the  Alabama  legislature  in  1880.  Its  beginning  was  made  in  a 
church,  July  4,  1881,  with  30  students  and  1  teacher.  The  school  now 
occupies  several  substantial  buildings  and  owns  1,400  acres  of  land. 
In  the  tenth  year  (1890-'91)  from  its  foundation  it  had  31  oflficers  and 
teachers,  and,  including  the  training  school,  an  enrolment  of  731  stu- 
dents, representing  13  states. 

The  state  has  from  the  first  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  school. 
The  appropriation  of  $2,000,  annually  made  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitution, was  increased  by  the  session  of  1883  to  $3,000  annually.  AH 
of  this  appropriation  is  used  to  pay  tuition. 

The  work  of  the  school  includes  a  preparatory  course  of  three  years 
and  a  normal  course  of  four  years.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical 
work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  normal  course,  which  is  de- 
signed  to  give  a  thorough  English  education.  The  course  as  planned 
has  for  its  object  ^'  to  teach  the  dignity  of  labor;  to  teach  the  students 
how  to  work,  giving  them  a  trade  when  best;  and  to  enable  students 
to  pay  a  portion  of  their  expenses  in  labor."  In  accordance  with  this 
plan  work  is  required  of  all  students. 

On  the  school  farms  a  special  effort  is  made  to  give  the  students  les- 
sons in  practical  farming.  The  work  not  only  furnishes  valuable  em- 
ployment to  the  students  but  supplies  largely  the  demands  of  the 
school.  There  is  a  brickyard  and  a  saw  and  planing  mill  in  connection 
"with  the  farms.  All  the  buildings  on  the  school  grounds  have  been 
ero^vted  by  students'  labor.    The  bricks  were  made  by  them,  and  the 
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lumber  was  sawed  and  worked  up  by  them.  In  addition  to  tbio,  bricks 
and  lumber  are  sold  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  school. 

Carpentry  is  also  a  branch  of  work  taught  and  practised  in  the 
school.  Much  of  the  furniture  used  in  the  school  as  beds,  tables, 
benches,  wardrobes,  etc.,  has  been  manufactured  in  the  shop  of  the 
school.    In  this  connection  painting  is  also  taught. 

A  well  furnished  printing  office  offers  instruction  and  practice  in  job 
and  book  work.  All  of  the  printing  needed  by  the  school  is  done  here, 
as  well  as  much  job  work  from  which  an  income  is  derived.  Some 
instruction  is  also  given  in  blacksmithing,  tinsmithing,  shoemaking, 
and  harness  making. 

For  the  girls  a  sewing  room  and  a  well  equipped  laundry  furnish  op- 
portunities for  instruction  in  their  respective  departments.  Here  many 
articles  are  made  for  sale  to  the  students,  and  in  the  laundry  the  wwk 
of  the  school  is  done. 

This  school  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  in  the  South.  The  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  class  is  the  combination  of  manuul  work  and  book 
work  with  an  educational  aim,  the  manual  work  contributing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  school  and  to  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  students, 

CALIFORNIA. 

At  Oakland  a  manual  training  department,  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  was  inaugurated  in  1890. 

The  Cogswell  Polytechnic  College  of  San  Francisco  i^  an  institution 
of  high  school  grade,  according  to  the  report  of  its  president,  with  a 
department  of  manual  training.  The  president,  writing  under  date  of 
August  7, 1891,  says: 

Only  the  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  modelling  and  carving 
rooms  are  in  op'eration  now,  in  addition  to  the  drawing  and  high  school 
course  of  studies.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  May  last,  so  that 
tlie  time  is  evidently  too  short  in  which  to  test  the  value  of  their  train- 
ing, and  they  will  hardly  represent  what  we  expect  to  accomx)lish  when 
all  departments  are  in  working  order. 

There  were  21  graduates  in  1891,  14  girls  and  7  boys. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  Normal  Training  School  of  New  Britain  all  the  classes  are 
trained  in  the  sloid  system  of  wood  work.  Scholars  of  the  model  schools 
are  also  instructed  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  practice  regularly  in  the 
workshop.  The  kindergarten  department  of  this  school  does  a  related 
but  independent  work  in  training  kindergartners. 

In  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  a  systematic  course  of  lessons  in 
carpentry,  cooking,  and  sewing  is  given.  Instruction  was  commenced 
November  1, 1880,  and  since  that  time  10  classes  of  24  boys  each,  niak- 
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iiig  one  class  from  each  grammar  school,  have  received  two  hours'  in- 
struction each  week.  Drawing,  modelling  in  clay,  and  construction 
work  with  paper  and  pasteboard  for  materials,  as  taught  in  the  primary 
grades,  are  the  branches  taken  np.  § 

FLORIDA. 

The  Florida  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  writing  in 
1888,  stated: 

Many  of  the  principal  schools  in  the  cities  and  toAvns  have  introduced 
the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trades,  and  placed  a  bench  and  table  in  the 
building,  and  pupils  are  being  made  familiar  with  their  use.  This  is 
our  beginning;  we  hope  to  press  it  to  the  front  until  we  shall  make  our 
system  of  public  education  thoroughly  practical.  In  our  normal  schools 
(state)  we  are  training  our  teachers  of  both  races  for  this  work. 

At  Jaeksonville,  in  1887,  manual  training  was  introduced  in  the 
colored  graded  schools,  with  60  boys  and  58  girls  in  attendance.  The 
work  of  instruction  was  begun  in  a  two-story  building,  the  lower  floor 
being  occupied  by  the  boys,  the  upper  by  the  girls.  This  School  re- 
ceives $1,000  a  year  from  the  income  of  the  Slater  fund. 

aZSORGIA. 

^  At  the  Atlanta  University  a  three  years'  course  of  mechanics,  con- 
sisting of  work  in  wood  and  iron,  is  laid  out  for  all  students.  Seven 
and  a  half  hours  a  week  are  given  to  this  work  during  the  course.  In 
the  first  year  the  use  of  tools  and  the  general  principles  of  wood  work- 
ing— ^mortising,  tenoning,  dovetailing,  etc.,  the  measuring  of  lumber, 
and  kindred  manipulations  are  taught.  In  the  second  year  this  course 
is  continued  and  extended,  and  wood  turning,  patternmaking,  and  me- 
chanical drawing  arc  taken  up.  The  use  and  care  of  the  blacksmith's 
forge  and  tools,  the  principles  of  forging,  the  tempering  of  steel,  etc., 
are  learned  in  the  third  year.  Boys  in  this  college,  and  in  its  prepara- 
tory and  normal  departments,  not  only  take  the  above  course,  but  they 
are  also  taught  the  principles  of  farming  and  gardening.  Besides,  an 
outfit  of  type  and  a  printing  press  now  belong  to  the  equipment  of  this 
department,  and  the  printer's  art  will  be  among  the  subjects  taught. 

The  building  used  by  this  department  was  put  up  in  1884.  It  is  of 
brick,  100  by  44  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  divided  into  suitable 
rooms  fitted  up  for  the  several  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts.  One 
room  is  fiirnished  with  30  cabinet  benches,  each  supplied  with  a  full 
set  of  tools.  In  another  room  are  12  wood  turning  lathes  run  by 
steam.  A  forge  room  has  been  added  and  12  forges  and  anvils  are 
in  use.  Another  room  is  used  for  mechanical  drawing.  The  furni- 
ture in  this  room  was  made  by  the  students. 

For  several  years  various  forms  of  manual  training  have  been  in  vogue 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,    Quito  recently  (1888)  a  department  of 
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inecbaDical  engiueering  has  been  organized,  and  under  the  title  Georgia 
S(rliool  of  Technology  has  taken  a  place  in  the'  first  rank  among  the 
most  prousising  schools  of  the  new  Sonth. 

It  has  been  equipped  with  machinery  and  tools  from  the  best  makers 
and  of  the  latest  patterns  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000.  The  two-story 
brick  workshop  of  the  school  is  250  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide.  The 
shops  of  the  institution  have  already  won  an  enviable  reputation 
for  the  quality  of  their  iron  and  brass  castings^  i)erfection  in  gearcnt- 
ting,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  wood  and  other  work.  These 
shops  are  self-snpi>ortiii;g^  and  in  addition  contribute  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  other  buildings.  The  leading  object  of  the  school  is  to 
teach  the  -  principles  of  science,  esi>ecially  those  which  relate  to  the 
mechanic  and  industrial  arts. 

The  school  offers  an  education  of  a  high  grade,  founded  on  mathe- 
matics, the  English  language,  the  physical  sciences,  and  drawing,  while 
it  gives  such  &miliarity  with  some  industrial  pursuits  as  will  enable 
the  graduate  to  earn  a  living. 

To  be  admitted  to  this  school,  students  must  be  16  years  old  and 
show  proficiency  in  elementary  English  branches.  Tuition  is  free  to 
residents  of  Georgia;  but  a  charge  of  $150  is  made  against  nou-resi- 
douts  of  the  state.  Every  student  must  take  the  full  course  as  pre- 
scribed ;  there  is  no  elective  course. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  practice  are  the  means  of  instruction.  The 
course  lasts  four  years  and  consists  of  the  following  studies: 

First  year^ — ^Algebra and  geometry ;  free-hand,linear,  and  instrumental 
linear  drawing,  perspective  sketching,  and  orthographic  and  isometric 
projection;  advanced  grammar,  readings,  and  essays;  shopwork,  includ- 
ing wood  work,  with  elementary  instruction  in  laying  out  work,  the  use 
of  ordinary  hand  tools,  pattern  and  cabinet  work,  and  the  use  and  care 
of  wood  working  machinery. 

Second  year. — Solid  geometry  completed,  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, levelling,  toi>ography,  surveying,  and  field  practice  in  com- 
l>ass  and  transit  surveying;  descriptive  geometry,  shades  and  shadows, 
and  nmchine  drawings  to  scale;  rhetoric,  readings,  and  essays;  physics, 
including  general  properties  of  matter,  motion  and  machines,  hydro- 
statics, pneumatics,  and  acoustics;  general  chemistry — ^non-metals, 
metals,  and  lectures  on  technical  subjects ;  shop  work,  including  iron  work, 
th(»,  simpler  lathe  operations,  the  ordinary  operations  loerformed  with 
engine  and  speed  lathes,  upright  drill,  planer  and  shaper,  and  turret- 
head  screw  machine,  the  simpler  kinds  of  bench  work,  and  practice  in 
the  foundery  in  moulding  and  iTOuring  iron  and  brass. 

Third  year. — Analytical  geometry,  field  practice  in  plane  table  siu:- 
veying,  calculus,  and  map  work;  drawing — ^spur,  bevel,  and  worm  gear- 
ing, and  machine  designing;  science  of  rhetoric,  political  economy, 
science  of  government,  readings,  and  essays;  engineering — kinematics, 
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meehanmED,  materials,  and  machine  design;  physics,  including  magnet- 
ism and  dectrieity,  heat  and  light;  chemistry,  including  metallurgy, 
useful  metals,  and  qufilitative  analysis;  physiographic,  lifchologieal, 
and  historical  geology;  shop  work — practice  in  the  more  complicated 
operations  with  the  lathe  and  planer,  in  the  use  of  the  universal  mill- 
ing machine,  and  in  gear  cutting,  tool  making,  the  care  of  boilers  and 
engine,  and  foundery  practice. 

F&urth  pear. — Calculus;  special  problems  in  designing  machinery 
and  graduate  work  m  machine  design;  English  literature,  criticism, 
readings,  original  speeches;  engineering,  analytical  mechanics,  machine 
design,  api)licd  mechanics,  steam  engineering  and  prime  movers,  labo- 
ratory exi^eriments;  physics — ^laboratory  work;  organic  chemistry,  his- 
torical and  dynamical  geology;  shop  work,  including  the  buflding  of 
one  or  more  machines,  engineering  and  planing  work,  assembling,  erect- 
ing, and  starting  new  machinery,  making  drawings  and  designing  tools 
and  fixtures  to  be  built  in  the  shop. 

There  are  also  at  Atlanta  two  colleges  for  colored  students,  with  work- 
shops and  a  limited  amount  of  manual  training.  It  was  not  possible, 
however,  to  find  any  students  who  had  attended  these  schools  employed 
in  actual  manual  work.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  the  colored  race 
all  over  the  Bouth  seems  to  take  up  all  the  better  and  more  proficii^ut 
ones. 

In  Clark  University  at  Atlanta,  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  carriage 
making,  wagon  making,  painting,  harness  making,  shoemaking,  print- 
ing, and  draughting  are  all  taught.  There  was  about  $15,000  worth 
of  work  sold  out  of  the  shops  in  the  year  1890-'91.  A  special  course 
in  the  trade  school  has  been  introduced  whereby  a  student  with  an 
English  education  can  devote  all  his  time  to  the  trade  school,  thus 
completing  his  trade  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Housework,  dress- 
making, and  needlework  are  taught  to  young  lady  students.  In 
1890-'01, 75  boys  were  enrolled  in  the  trade  school.  The  catalogue  of 
1801-^92  indicates  continued  prosi>erity  in  this  department  of  Clark 
University. 

Spelman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  is  an  institute  for  women  and  girls,  with 
an  industrial  department  as  a  prominent  feature.  The  manual  branches 
taught  are  housekeeping,  cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  sewing,  dress- 
making, and  printing.  The  teachers  are  all  females,  and  in  the  indus- 
trial department  there  is  a  8i)ecial  teacher  in  each  of  the  following 
branches:  Printing,  dress  cutting  and  making,  sewing,  laundry  work, 
and  domestic  arts.  In  the  aggregate  there  were  515  students  engaged 
in  these  specialties  in  this  school  in  1891. 

There  was  also  a  nurse  training  department,  with  two  teachers  and 
57  pupils  in  18ftl.  The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  extends 
through  three  years,  and  is  most  practical  and  thorough.  Tlie  authori- 
ties say,  "  We  are  unable  to  supply  the  calls  for  nurses  from  physicians 
in  the  city  who  have  had  our  nurses  care  for  their  patients,^' 
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The  state  has  recently  made  provision  for  a  girls'  industrial  training 
scliool,  giving  the  old  capitol  grounds  at  Milledgeville  and  liberal  ap- 
propriations. 

ILLINOIS. 

In  the  state  of  Illinois  manual  training  has  a  place  in  the  public 
schools  of  several  cities. 

At  Beardstown  boys  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have  the 
option  of  pursuing  shop  work.  In  1887  a  basement  room  was  fitted  up 
for  this  work,  and  furnished  with  benches  and  wood  working  tools. 
The  course  of  shop  w^ork  is  designed  to  occupy  two  years'  time,  each 
class  averaging  two  and  one-half  hours  per  week. 

The  only  items  of  special  interest  relating  to  this  movement  are  the 
cost  of  the  plant  and  the  current  expenses.    These  are  given  as  follows : 

Six  cabinet  benches $100 

Twelve  sets  of  tools 50 

Tools  for  general  use 15 

Fixtures  and  furniture 25 

Incidentals - 10 

200 

The  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  is,  in  detail:  Instruction, 
$250;  materials,  $25;  repairs,  $15;  incidentals,  $10;  total,  $300. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  schools  of  its  class  in  America  is  the  Chi- 
cago Manual  Training  School.  This  institution  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
representative  of  its  class.  The  course  of  instruction  is  far  from  super- 
ficial, nor  is  it  devoid  of  the  humanities.  In  mathematics,  science,  and 
drawing  it  takes  a  wide  range.  The  course  of  study  and  practice  ex- 
tends over  three  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  concern- 
ing the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  in  amount  and  in  character  as  the  course  of  the  Saint  Louis 
school,  very  fully  described  in  another  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
graduates  of  this  school  are  admitted  without  examination  and  free  of 
conditions  to  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, the  Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  University,  Sibley  College 
of  Cornell  University,  Eose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture, Engineering,  and  ^NTatural  Science  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  fact  is  cited  merely  to  show  the 
standing  of  the  school,  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  higher 
educational  institutions.  It  indicates,  too,  something  positive  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  academic  work  accomi)lishod  in  the  course  of  the  school. 

The  school  has  been  growing  constantly  since  its  opening  in  February 
1884.  The  equipment  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
1890  the  build4ng  was  considerably  enlarged  to  meet  pressing  demands. 
The  school  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  admission  to  applicants  for  want 
of  sufficient  room.  The  list  of  instructors  for  the  year  1891-'92  num- 
bered thirteen.  For  the  same  school  year  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  as  follows : 
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Junior  claea 156 

Middle  class 108 

Senior  class... < ^ 71 

Postgraduates  /i 4 

«  ^^^^^ 

Total.! 339 

The  tuition  fees  charged  are  $80,  $100,  and  $120  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years,  respectively.  The  annual  deficit  is  made  up  by  the 
Commercial  Olub  of  Chicago,  the  founder  and  owner  of  the  school. 
Deserving  boys  who  are  prepared  for  the  school  are  frequently  admit- 
ted without  payment  of  fees. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  "education,  not  manufacture,  is  the 
idea  underlying  the  manual  training"  given  in  this  and  in  aU  other 
schools  of  the  class;  and  it  is  the  educational,  not  the  commercial,  value 
of  the  training  which  is  most  prized.  The  committee  on  annual  exhibit 
of  drawings  at  this  school  said  of  the  work: 

Your  committee  is  especially  pleased  to  notice  the  attention  given  to 
free-hand  drawing,  believing,  as  it  does,  that  the  ability  of  the  work- 
man to  use  his  pencil  freely  in  the  expression  of  his  thought  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  an  industrial  development.  The  mechanic  who,  perceiv- 
ing how  an  improvement  may  be  made  in  this  or  that  portion-  of 
machinery,  or  who,  conceiving  an  original  thought,  is  unable  to  explain 
the  same  by  a  sketch,  is  sadly  deficient  and  can  not  compete  with  the 
workman  ediieated,  not  only  to  independent  thinking,  but  in  the  free 
exi>ression  of  the  same.    •    •    • 

We  take  pleasure  in  commending,  not  only  the  work  of  the  pupils  in 
following  the  course  of  instruction  used,  but  the  course  of  instruction 
itself,  as  tending  to  give  them  at  an  early  age,  and  even  without  their 
recognizing  its  importance,  knowledge  and  skiU  which  will  "be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  them  in  any  future  work  of  civil,  mechanical, 
mining,  or  electrical  engineering,  or  indeed  in  almost  any  work  of  man- 
ufacture or  construction. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  now  number  307.  Dr.  Belfield,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  school,  has  collected  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
occupations  followed  by  236  graduates,  not  including  the  class  of  1892, 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  CHICAGO  MANUAL  TRAINIJiG  SCHOOL. 


Occupation. 


In  hij^her  achools  of  technology , 
In  biglicr  schools  of  literature  . . 
In  higher  schools  of  law 


Total  in  higher  institutions. 


In  manufacturing  establishments  as  designers  — 

In  manufacturing  estubli»hmcnt8  as  foremen 

In  manufacturing  establishments  as  drauf^htsiuen. 
In  manufacturing  establishments  as  macbini^ta  ... 
In  manufacturing  establishments  as  electricians... 


Total  in  manufacturing  establishments 


Architects  and  in  architects'  offices 

Civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineers 

Teachers  of  drawing  and  shop  work 

Clerks,  bookkf^cpcrs,  salesmen,  etc 

Hiscellaneous 

Unknown 

Deceased 


Total  graduates. 


Gradu- 
atos. 


54 

12 

6 


71 

~l 
11 
24 
11 
10 


60 


9 
17 
6 
54 
8 
9 
2 


236 


S.  Ex.  65- 
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The  great  success  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  has  led  to 
the  establishment  by  the  city  of  a  public  institutioa  of  the  same  char- 
acter, called  the  English  High  and  Manual  Training  School.  A  new 
building  was  put  up,  which,  together  with  the  site  and  equipment^  cost 
about  $70,000.    The  school  was  opened  September  3, 1890. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  latest  schools  of  its  class,  established  with  a  gen- 
erous eqtuipment,  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  at  its  course  of  study. 


COTTKSE  OF  STU0T. 

TIBST  TEAJBL, 


FSistterm. 


Alg:ebra. 

Firat  part  of  natarRl  philos 
ophy. 


Sttooad  tecMk. 


Algebra. 

Physical  ^eomphy,  with  pri- 
nncfplra  of 


Tfaizdterm. 


Algebra. 

Physlcftl  /reogmphr,  with  pri- 
mary principles  oi  a»tronoiDy. 


mary  pnncfplra  of  geology. 
English  and  basiness  letter  'writing  throughoat  tb'o'yesr, 
Froo-hand  and  meclmniad  drawing  one  hour  a  diay  tur  three  terras. 
Carpentry  and  joinery.  |  Wood  turning.  |  Pattern  and  cabinet  making. 

Twelve  lectares  on  wood  a«  material  for  bailding  and  manufaotnres. 


SBCOXD  TICAS. 


Pl^ne  geometry. 
GonerS  history. 


Solid  geometzy. 
Genersl  history. 


Conic  sections   or  conunorclal 

arithmetic. 
General  btsftory. 


English  and  general  compositioiii  three  terms 
Chemwtry  or  bookheoping,  three  terms. 
Mcclianical  drawing,  one  lioar  a  day  threnghont  the  year. 
Moulding  and  casting.  j  Forgiug  and  welding.  Tempering,  soldering,  and  bras 

I  ing. 

Twelve  lectures  on  metals  as  material  for  bailding  and  manufactures. 


THIRD  YEAS. 


Descriptive  geometry  or  book- 
keeping. 

Natural  philocophy  or  eoni> 
niercial  arithmetic. 

En.^IiBh  literature. 

Civil  government. 

Macbmo  drawing. 

Machine  shop  work. 


Trigonometry  or  bookkeeping. 
Light  and  electricity'  or  ctnn- 

moroial  law. 
English  literatuTO. 
Political  economy. 
Architectural  drawing. 
Construction  of  machloes. 


Twelve  lectures  on  machinery 
and  i»ower. 
After  the  first  vcar  pupila  may  elect  the  commercial  or  scientific  course;  and  the  chemical  in 
place  of  the  metal  laboratory  work. 
Stenography  and  tyjiewriting  are  elective  after  the  second  year. 


Surveying  or  bookkeeping. 
Beview  of  the  sciences  or  com- 
mercial law. 
English  literature. 
P<^itical  ec<niomy. 
Topographical  drawing. 
Kunnmg  and  care  of  engines. 


During  the  year  1891-'92  there  were  259  pupils  enrolled.  Of  these 
175  were  in  the  first  year,  61  in  the  second,  and*  23  in  the  third. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
were  $19,798.47,  of  which  $17,688.38  was  for  the  salaries  of  the  13 
teachers  employed.  The  average  expense  per  i)upil  was  $76.44,  or,  if 
based  on  the  average  number  enrolled  (217),  instead  of  the  total  num- 
ber (259),  $91.24  per  pupil. 

At  Peru  a  rudimentary  form  of  manual  training  has  been  in  vogue 
in  the  public  schools  for  several  years.  The  town  has  fitted  up  a  wood 
working  shop  capable  of  accommodating  a  class  of  twenty.  The  boys 
of  the  public  schools  take  daily  lessons  for  five  days  in  the  week  in 
this  shop.  The  instraction  relates  to  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  the 
nature  of  materials,  and  practical  designing  of  simple  objects.    For 
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the  ^irls,  sewing  lessons  are  provided.  ITotliing  is  attempted  beyond 
plain  sewing^  cutting,  and  fitting.  Wood  carving,  in  connection  with 
drawing  lassons,  completes  the  course  of  manual  exorcises. 

INDIANA. 

In  the  city  of  Indianapolis  manual  training  has  recently  received  a 
l)owerful  impetus  by  the  action  of  the  school  board.  In  a  small  way, 
and  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  manual  exercises  in  wood  turning  had 
been  previously  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  municipal  high 
school.  At  a  meeting  of  the  school  board  held  May  1, 1891,  that  body 
concurred  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  its  own  members  recommend- 
ing the  levy  of  a  tax  of  6  cents  on  every  JlOO  of  taxable  property  as 
authorized  by  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  manual  training  school.  ^^It  seems  the  wisest  plan,"  the 
committee  remarks,  '<to  delay  until  next  sx)ring  the  erection  and  full 
equipment  of  such  building.  The  .reason  for  this  is  that  the  funds  are 
not  available  until  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1892." 

The  course  of  study  in  the  preparatory  class  of  Purdue  University  at 
La  Fayette  embraces  one  year's  work,  including  instruction  in  bench 
work  in  wood,  giving  practice  in  the  use  of  the  carpenter's  common 
tools  and  machine  work  in  wood,  etc.  Purdue  University  is,  however, 
an  institution  that  aims  at  something  else  than  manual  training.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  professional  school^  and  any  proper  classification  would 
bring  it  into  the  group  of  technological  schools. 


Mr.  Dupont,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Louisville,  has  made  a  gift  to  the 
city  of  a  building  which  he  will  turn  over  to  the  proper  authorities  fully 
equipx>ed  for  manual  training  on  condition  that  it  become  a  i>art  of  the 
public  school  system,  the  cost  of  this  building  to  be  not  less  than  $75,000. 
In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Dupont  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  expend 
a  great  deal  more  if  necessary.  The  school  will  be  after  the  plan  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School. 

LOUISIANA. 

At  l^ew  Orleans  University  some  workshop  training  is  given.  The 
end  in  view  is  something  more  than  educational.  An  effort  is  made  to 
make  the  industrial  department  self-supporting  by  the  filling  of  outside 
orders.  Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in  carpentry,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  upholstering,  printing,  and  tinsmithing  to  the  boys,  and  to  the 
girls  in  i3lain  and  fancy  needlework  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  cooking. 

In  1887  a  female  college  was  opened  as  a  department  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  under  the  name  of  the  H.  Sophie  Kewcomb  Memo- 
rial College.  In  this  college  there  are  15  professors  and  instructors,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women.  All  appli- 
cants for  admission  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  and  pass  a  rigor- 
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oiis  examinatiou.  The  regular  courses  of  study — classical^  literary, 
and  scientific — extend  through  four  years  and  lead  to  the  degree  of 
ba<ilielor  of  arts.  Special  studies  may  be  pursued  for  a  shorter  period 
when  students  elect  to  take  a  partial  course.  The  languages,  ancient 
and  modern  history,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  geology, 
and  mineralogy  are  included  in  the  course;  and  special  prominence  is 
given  to  drawing,  painting,  design,  modelling  and  casting,  and  wood 
cai'ving.  Tuition  costs  $25  per  quarter.  The  attendance  in  1888-'89 
was  148,  of  which  number  77  were  regular,  11  special  students  in  the 
literary  or  scientific  course,  43  sx>ecial  art  students,  and  17  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Saturday  art  class. 

Tulane  High  School,  a  department  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, gives  a  thorough  course  in  manual  training.  The  manual  training 
school  is  not  a  separate  department,  but  a  laboratory  in  wood  and  iron, 
where  instruction  and  practice  render  the  student  quick,  observant,  and 
a-ccurate  with  the  eye,  ready,  skilful,  and  exact  with  the  hand,  and  able 
to  think  in  things  as  well  as  about  them,  and  to  execute  as  well  as  to  de- 
scribe. The  work  is  not  intended  to  teach  trades  to  young  men,  but  to 
make  them  experts  in  the  principles  and  handicraft  of  wood  working, 
iron  and  metal  working,  and  machine  construction. 

In  the  physical  and  mechanical  courses,  drawing  is  considered  fun- 
damental and  enters  into  every  course.'  All  students  who  enter  the 
high  schopl  learn  to  draw  a«  a  matter  of  general  instruction.  More  than 
three  hours  are  given  to  recitations,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  to  manual 
training  or  drawing,  daily,  except  Saturdays. 

The  catalogue  for  1891-^92  shows  that  the  high  school  faculty  con- 
sists of  fourteen  instructors.  Of  these  six  belong  to  the  department  of 
manual  training,  viz.,  the  director,  two  instructors  in  drawing,  the  in- 
structor in  iron  working,  and  two  instructors  in  wood  working. 

With  regard  to  the  work  the  president  says,  "Our  object  is  general 
training,  not  to  make  artisans.  The  actual  knowledge  acquired  and 
diffused  is  very  large,  and  the  satisfaction  is  general  as  to  the  pupils 
being  taught  to  be  handy  and  useful.  We  are  satisfied  as  to  the  out- 
come.'' 

Straight  University,  a  school  for  colored  students  at  New  Orleans, 
has  nearly  600  in  the  college^  normal,  college  preparatory,  common 
English,  and  primary  departments?.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
manual  training.  There  is  a  two  years'  course  of  wood  work,  of  an 
hour  a  day,  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  main  features  of 
the  work  are  as  follows: 

Seventh  grade, — Planing  to  a  true  surface^  laying  out  work,  includ- 
ing measuring  with  the  rule  and  marking  with  knife  and  gauge;  sawing 
to  the  line;  boring,  gluing,  driving  nails  and  screws;  sand-papering; 
making  box-joint,  dado,  mortise,  tenon  and  groove. 

Eighth  grad^, — Making  mitre  joint  (square,  octagon,  and  hexagon); 
regular  and  irregular  bevels  (using  the  steel  square);  scarf  joint;  dove 
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tail;  laying  out  cnrved  work;  planing  and  chiselling  curved  surfaces; 
sawing  curved  lines;  bending  by  sawing  and  steaming;  making  round 
forms. 

Students  during  this  course  are  required  to  make  out  bills  of  mate- 
rials for  their  exercises,  and  from  other  drawings,  also,  to  make  occa- 
sional working  drawings;  to  learn  the  names  of  tools  and  their  parts, 
their  uses,  and  the  reasons  for  their  characteristics;  facts  about  mate- 
rials  used;  to  observe  in  what  way  and  where  the  principles  in  the 
exercises  enter  into  construction,  and  to  learn  as  far  as  possible  the 
scientific  basis  on  which  they  rest.  They  are  expected,  within  reason- 
able limits,  to  read  plans  of  wood  construction  and  to  execute  them 
intelligently. 

The  girls  receive  instruction  in  sewing,  mending,  dressmaking,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  and  other  kinds  of  domestic  work.  Students  of  both  sexes 
are  taught  printing. 

IdARTLAND. 

On  March  3, 1884,  a  school  for  manual  training  was  opened  in  Balti- 
more under  the  control  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools. 
At  the  start  it  had  sixty  students. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years.  In  the  first  year  it  in- 
chides  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  English  language, 
history,  geography,  physiology,  physics,  geometrical  drawing  and 
sketching,  carpentry,  wood  turning,  forging,  and  the  proper  care  and 
use  of  tools;  in  the  second  year,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry, 
mensuration,  physics,  history,  English  literature,  mechanics,  geometri- 
cal, mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  patternmaking,  vise  Avork, 
welding,  tempering,  soldering,  and  brazing;  in  the  third  year,  geome- 
try, trigonometry,  physics,  mechanics,  bookkeeping,  literature,  chem- 
istry, political  economy,  geology,  engineering,  machine  and  architectural 
drawing  and  designing,  machine  shop  work,  filing,  turning,  drilling, 
planing,  etc.,  and  the  study  of  machinery.  One  hour  per  day  is  given 
to  drawing  and  two  hours  to  shop  work.  There  is  a  preparatory  de- 
partment, with  a  two  years'  course  of  study,  to  which  boys  from  the 
public  schools  are  admitted,  on  recommendation  of  their  teachers, 
without  examination.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  full  course  must 
be  14  years  old,  and  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  elementary 
studies. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  June  1887.  Out  of  the  twenty-five 
young  men  composing  it,  one  is  an  instructor  in  the  school,  one  a  civil 
engineer,  two  electrical  engineers,  one  a  marine  engineer,  one  a  house 
carpenter,  two  patternmakers,  one  a  draughtsman,  one  a  farmer,  one  a 
car  builder,  one  a  machine  supply  storekeeper,  one  an  architect,  six  ma- 
chinists, one  a  student,  and  two  in  mercantile  pursuits,  all  with  bright 
prospects  for  a  useful  and  prosperous  future.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  on  December  31^  1887,  was  273. 
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The  seveuth  annaal  catalogue  of  this  school  (1891)  contains  a  report 
by  the  principal  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  prosperous  institu- 
tion.   He  says: 

On  the  3lst  of  December,  1889,  there  were  506  students  on  roll,  of 
whom  9  were  special  students,  and  of  these  6  were  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Since  that  time  211  have  been  admitted  by  per- 
mits and  38  by  transfer,  making  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
school  during  the  year  765,  of  whom  17  were  graduated  and  310  with- 
drew from  the  school,  leaving  on  the  roll  at  this  time  428  students. 

A  list  of  88  graduates  is  given,  embracing  the  classes  of  1887, 1888, 
1889,  and  1890.  Of  this  number  58  (or  66  per  cent.)  are  draughtsmen, 
engineers,  machinists,  etc. 

The  McDonogh  School,  founded  by  the  terms  of  the  bequest  of  John 
McDonogh  and  situated  12  miles  northwest  of  Baltimore,  on  an  estate 
of  835  acres,  was  opened  in  November  1873.  The  foundation  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  education  of  poor  boys  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr.  McDonogh. 

The  McDonogh  bequest  now  comi)rises  an  endowment  fund  of 
$728,500,  the  farm  and  buildings,  and  several  tracts  of  land  in  Lou- 
isiana. Dr.  Zenas  Barnum  left  at  his  death  in  1882  a  bequest  of  $80,000 
for  the  promotion  of  mechanical  instruction  and  manual  training  in 
the  McDonogh  school.  Oue  hundred  boys  were  registered  as  mem- 
bers of  this  school  for  the  year  ISOO-'Ol.  Candidates  for  membership 
must  1)6  poor  residents  of  Baltimore  and  between  10  and  14  years  of 
age.  During  the  school  session  of  forty-two  weeks,  from  August  to 
June,  a  portion  of  the  afternoons  and  of  the  Saturdays  is  devoted  to 
manual  work.  The  time  so  applied  averages  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day, 
or  nine  hours  per  week.  Farm  and  garden  work,  bee  keeping,  dairying 
the  taking  of  weather  observations,  etc.,  are  taught,  as  well  as  short- 
hand, typewriting,  printing,  and  wood  working.  The  printing  office 
hjis  been  in  operation  since  the  summer  of  1883,  and  has  grown  until 
17  boys  are  now  taught  to  set  up  type  and  to  do  presswork.  The  wood 
working  shop,  which  was  opened  in  January  1886,  has  been  gradually 
extended,  so  that  during  the  session  of  1890-'91  a  class  of  16  boys  was 
kept  at  work.  Broom  making  is  also  taught  to  a  limited  extent  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  The  alumni  of  this  school  number  266,  and  of 
these  104  (or  nearly  40  percent.)  are  engineers  or  engaged  in  some  me- 
chanical business. 

Mr.  Alexander  Chaplain,  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  commission^ 
ers,  of  Easton,  Talbot  county,  writes  under  date  of  August  5,  1891: 

Three  years  ago  we  introduced  drawing  into  all  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  county,  and  into  the  central  high  school  we  introduced  manual 
training  also.  Manual  training  is  not  an  annex  to  the  school,  but  an 
integral  part  of  its  curriculum.  The  literary  course  was  not  abridged 
in  any  particular,  but  manual  training  was  introduced  for  its  educa- 
tional value  alone. 
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In  tbe  state  of  Massachusetts  mnch  has  been  done  in  the  direction 
of  inamial  education  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities.  Some  legislative 
action  has  been  taken,  bat  for  any  training  beyond  drawing  it  has 
been  of  a  x>ermi8siYe  rather  than  of  a  mandatory  character.  Chapter 
69  of  the  act  of  1884  permits  the  purchase  and  use  of  hand  tools  for 
schools^  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  town.  Section  1,  chapter  44, 
of  the  public  statutes  requires  industrial  drawing  to  be  taught  in  all 
the  public  schools.  Section  7  permits  every  town  and  requires  every 
city  and  town  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  give  free  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  drawing  to  persons  over  15  years  of  age.  Section  8 
goes  even  farther  and  permits  any  town  to  establish  and  maintain  one 
or  more  industrial  schools  for  teaching  the  arts,  trades,  and  occupa- 
tions, and  to  make  special  appropriations. 

Several  towns  and  cities  in  the  commonwealth  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  statute  to  introduce  the  use  of  hand  tools  into  their  schools, 
while  industrial  drawing  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  instruction  in 
nearly  all  the  larger  places.  Fortunately,  we  have  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  state  in  respect  to  manual 
training  in  the  form  of  a  special  report  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
submitted  to  the  legislature  under  date  of  March  20, 1890.  From  this 
rcpoi-t  and  some  later  returns  we  have  drawn  the  following  summary 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state: 

The  whole  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  commonwealth  i^  351 ; 
the  number  in  which  industrial  drawing  is  now  taught  is  201;  the 
number  using  models  and  objects  in  connection  with  drawing  is  119; 
the  number  employing  a  special  teacher  in  drawing  is  43.  Nearly  80 
I)cr  cent,  of  the  school  population  of  the  state,  or  of  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15  years,  received  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1889.  The  board  of  education  employs  an  agent, 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  aiding  tlie  school  authorities  in  introducing  industrial  drawing 
among  the  daily  exercises  of  their  schools. 

Besides  drawing,  a  considerable  number  of  schools  now  offer  some 
other  form  of  manual  instruction,  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  clay  model- 
ling, carpentry,  or  metal  working. 

Carpentry,  or  wood  work  in  some  form,  is  a  part  of  the  course,  re- 
quired or  optional,  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge, 
Easton,  Fall  Kiver,  Springfield,  Waltham,  and  Winchester.  At  Ded- 
ham  a  vacation  school  in  sloid  work,  with  four  classes  of  boys,  is  con- 
ducted. In  the  schools  of  Stoneham  clay  modeUing  and  paper  cutting 
are  taught. 

Instruction  in  sewing  finds  a  place  in  the  schools  of  eighteen  cities 
and  towns,  viz.,  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Dedham,  Easton,  Fall 
River,  Hyde  Park,  Lawrence,  Maiden,  Milton,  New  Bedford,  Newton, 
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Somerville,  Springfield,  Waltham,  Watertown,  Wellesley,  and  Win- 
cliestcr.  This  work  is  found  more  commonly  in  schools  of  the  gram- 
mar grade,  though  in  the  case  of  Easton  the  instruction  begins  with 
the  girls  of  the  primary  schools. 

Cooking  is  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  public  schools  in  six  cities  and 
towns,  viz.,  Boston,  Brcokline,  Canton,  Dcdham,  Easton,  and  WiLches 
ter. 

The  board,  in  closing  its  report,  says:  "This  new  element  of  educa- 
tion is  gradually  working  its  way  into  the  schools,  and  will  doubtless  in 
due  time  take  its  proper  place  in  our  courses  of  public  school  instruc- 
cion."  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  not  all  of 
this  instruction  is  the  result  of  the  appropriation  of  public  funds.  In 
several  cases,  as  at  the  Korth  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  in  Bos- 
ton, at  the  English  High  School  in  Cambridge,  at  Easton,  and  at  Fall 
River,  the  training,  although  for  the  benefit  oi'  the  public  school  pupils, 
is  supported  by  private  means. 

Instruction  in  sewing  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has  for  many 
years  been  a  part  of  the  regular  course.  As  long  ago  as  1870  sewing 
was  made  obligatory  in  every  girls'  school,  though  not  in  the  three  ur- 
per  classes.  Instruction  is  now  given  by  special  teachers,  two  hours  a 
week,  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  of  girls  in  all  the  grammar 
schools.  In  some  of  the  grammar  schools  the  instruction  is  continued 
in  the  upper  grades.  The  work  is  confined  to  making  useful  articles, 
either  for  clothing  or  for  domestic  use,  no  ornamental  or  fancy  sewing 
being  attempted.  In  the  first  class,  instruction  is  given  in  cutting 
dresses  and  other  garments. 

As  early  as  1881  definite  effort  was  made  by  private  individuals  in 
Boston  looking  to  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  gram- 
mar grade  of  the  public  schools.  Eepeated  effort  was  made  by  the 
pioneers  in  this  work  to  obtain  from  the  school  board  peraiission  for 
classes  to  receive  instruction  at  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School,  and  in  September  1883,  before  formal  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  board,  boys  from  the  Eliot  school  were  sent  to  the  North  Ben- 
net street  school  for  instruction  in  carpentry,  printing,  and  shoemaking, 
by  permission  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  third  division 
committee.  It  was  not  until  February  27, 1885,  however,  that  a  hear- 
ing was  given  by  the  committee  on  a  manual  training  school  to  a  few 
persons  interested  in  manual  training,  the  subject  under  consideration 
being  the  acceptance  of  an  otter  from  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  to  give  to 
pupils  from  certain  schools  training  in  cooking,  housekeeping,  and 
laundry  work  for  girls,  and  xjrinting,  carpentry,  and  shoemaking  to 
boys.  During  the  next  March  (1885)  an  order  was  passed  with  the 
following  cautious  wording,  that  pupils  '*  whose  parents  or  guardians 
so  request  in  writing  may  attend  the  industrial  school  on  i)robation 
for  two  hours  weekly." 

In  May  1885  the  first  classes  in  cooking  under  this  order  were 
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started  at  the  North  Bennet  street  school,  pupils  coming  from  the 
Hancock  school.  In  October  of  the  same  year  two  cooking  schools 
were  started  simultaneously,  each  receiving  150  pupils  weekly  from 
the  public  schools.  One  of  these  in  Tennyson  street  (Starr  King 
School)  was  supported  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  the  other  was  carried 
on  by  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School. 

Mrs.  Hemenway  supported  the  Tennyson  street  school  for  three 
years,  when,  in  1888,  its  further  expense  was  assumed  by  the  city. 
The  North  Bennet  Street  Cooking  School  was  always  largely  indebted 
to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  who  assumed  its  entire  running  expenses  from 
1887  to  1892,  when  its  support  was  assumed  by  the  city. 

These  two  kitchens  were  the  first  public  school  kitchens  in  America. 
It  is  to  the  high  standards  established  by  these  first  two  schools,  and 
to  the  normal  classes  established  later  by  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  under 
the  able  direction  of  Miss  Homans,  that  the  excellence  of  the  teaching 
in  the  school  kitchens  of  Boston  is  largely  due. 

In  the  year  1886  another  cooking  school  was  established  by  private 
enterprise  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  school  board  started  another  in 
South  Boston.  The  Jamaica  Plain  school  was  assumed  by  the  city  in 
1888. 

In  1888  the  first  experiments  were  made  in  Swedish  sloid,  all  pre- 
vious work  with  tools  in  Boston  having  been  based  on  the  Eussian  course 
of  work.  Modifications  were  at  once  found  necessary  in  the  adaptation 
of  sloid  methods  to  American  needs  and  standards  (prominent  among 
which  was  a  satisfactory  system  of  drawing)  j  but  the  ideas  upon 
which  the  system  is  based  were  found  to  be  so  entirely  in  harmony 
with  those  of  Froebel  as  to  commend  it  to  the  followers  of  this  great 
teacher,  and  to  decide  Mrs.  Shaw  to  offer  to  the  school  board  opportu- 
nities for  its  study  both  in  children's  and  in  free  normal  classes  taught 
by  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson.  Three  graduates  from  the  school  at  Naiis  were 
employed  by  her  as  teachers,  and  two  new  schools  started  in  addition 
to  the  one  first  established  in  North  Bennet  street. 

So  general  has  been  the  interest  in  this  new  departure  that  more 
than  a  hundred  teachers  have  undertaken  the  arduous  work  of  the 
normal  classes,  while  the  manifest  influence  of  sloid  upon  other  sj'^stems 
employed  here  shows  how  general  and  how  generous  has  been  the 
recognition  of  its  value. 

In  the  year  1884  a  manual  training  school  was  opened  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Latin  school,  which  was  carried  on  for  several  years;  but 
as  the  other  plans  which  were  being  carried  on  in  the  othef  x^arts  of 
the  city  were  found  to  be  superior,  it  was  closed  in  1891. 

In  the  year  1889  the  trustees  of  the  Eliot  school  fund  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  having  experimented  with  summer  schools  for  some  years,  of- 
fered free  instruction  in  wood  working  to  the  pupils  of  the  publio 
Echools,  and  scholars  were  received  that  year  from  five  grammar 
schools  and  one  high  school.    In  the  year  1891  these  trustees  asked 
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the  privilege  of  making  an  experiment  by  giving  a  four  years'  course 
to  tlie  four  upper  grades  of  the  gi-ammai  school,  which  request  was 
granted,  and  the  experiment  is  now  being  made. 

This  system  is  based  upon  the  course  of  Bussian  manual  training  as 
introduced  by  Dr.  Bunkle  in  1876  in  the  school  of  mechanic  ai^ts  at 
the  ^Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  but  has  been  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  modified  form  of  Swedish  sloid  made  by  Mr.  G.  Lars- 
son  of  the  Appleton  street  primary. 

At  present  there  are  thirteen  manual  training  shops  distributed 
throughout  the  city  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  the  grammar  school 
grades. 

All  of  these  are  now  entirely  supported  by  the  city,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  in  the  Appleton  street  primary  school,  which  is  still  pro- 
vided for  by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  the  one  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  principal  is  paid 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Eliot  school  fund. 

Perhaps  especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  school  in  South 
Boston.  It  was  said  a  few  years  ago  that  only  from  16  to  20  scholars 
could  be  instructed  at  one  time  in  this  shop  work.  Others  contended 
that  a  much  larger  number  could  be  taught  in  one  class,  and  it  was 
felt  that  unless  this  could  be  done  the  system  would  be  too  expensive 
to  be  practical. 

The  old  church  building  on  E^street,  South  Boston,  was  leased- by 
the  city  and  60  benches  were  placed  in  the  room.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  perfectly  feasible  to  teach  the  demonstration  lesson  to  ali  the 
60  pupils  at.one  time,  and  in  all  the  new  schools  provision  is  made  for 
30  pupils,  which  is  all  that  can  be  accommodated  with  benches  in 
school  rooms  of  the  ordinary  size. 

The  school  board  has  not  yet  decided  upon  any  one  plan  of  manual 
training  for  universal  use.  It  seemed  wiser  to  test  several  plans,  all 
of  which  have  great  merit,  which  are  alike  in  many  respects,  and  yet 
which  have  points  of  difference.  After  a  longer  trial  it  will  be  possible 
to  combine  the  best  feature  s  of  all  these  into  one  uniform  system.  For 
the  present  all  ai'C  giving  satisfactory  educational  results.  The  shops 
at  East  Boston,  Appleton  street,  Allston,  and  Brighton  are  following 
substantially  the  sloid  system  as  modified  by  Mr.  Larsson  for  Ameri- 
can ideas.  Those  at  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  West 
Roxbury  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Russian  system,  Americanized  by  Mr. 
F.  M.  Leavitt  with  the  aid  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Richards,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institulje  of  Tec  hnology. 

The  school  at  i^orth  Bennet  street  has  a  third  set  of  models  and  a 
little  different  plan,  the  result  of  several  years'  experiment  by  Mr.  B. 
F.  Eddy.  The  fourth  plan  is  the  one  adopted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Kendall, 
and  is  being  tested  in  the  shop  at  South  Boston. 

On  account  of  tlie  great  expense  by  the  necessary  multiplication  of 
many  more  shops,  it  is  doubtful  if  for  years  to  come  it  will  be  possible 
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to  give  tliroughout  the  city  shop  instruction  in  more  than  the  second 
class.  But  it  is  tlioaght  that  practically  ivs  good  results,  educationally 
considered,  can  be  obtained  for  boys  in  the  lower  grade  by  work  done 
in  the  school  room,  and  at  a  very  small  expense.  The  work  done  this 
year  by  several  of  the  schools  shows  that  all  that  is  required  is  a  small 
tray  or  board,  19  by  13^  inches,  with  a  wooden  rim,  two  triangles,  dividers, 
rule,  file,  and  a  knife  with  a  stout  handle  and  a  blade  one  and  a  half 
inches  long.  Very  thin  board  is  used,  the  object  to  be  made  being  first 
drawn  upon  it,  and  cut  out  with  the  knife,  and  the  various  parts  being 
finally  put  together  in  some  simple,  i)ennanent  form.  A  full  outfit  for 
a  room  of  56  pupils  costs  about  $40  j  but  as  most  of  this  outfit  can  be 
used  for  several  classes  in  the  same-  building,  the  cost  in  the  larger 
schools  is  not  over  25  cents  each  year  per  pupil.  The  material  used, 
as  wood,  glue,  etc.,  will  not  cost  over  15  cents  per  year  for  each  pupil. 
The  color  work  that  is  done  by  the  boys  in  some  of  the  lower  grades 
in  the  grammar  school,  while  the  girls  are  sewing,  costs  for  the  outfit 
about  12 J  cents  per  scholar,  and  for  the  material  about  8  cents  per  year 
for  each  pupil. 

There  are  14  school  kitchens  where  girls  receive  instruction  in  cook- 
ery.   To  quote  the  language  of  the  report: 

There  have  been  for  several  years  such  Bchools  in  difl['erent  sections 
of  this  city,  but  this  year  a  sufficient  number  of  .new  ones  have  been 
opened  to  make  it  possible  to  teach  the  scholars  in  all  sections  of  the 
city. 

The  following  facts  were  adduced  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1887 
as  proof  of  th<4  educational  value  of  the  Boston  cooking  schools : 

No  one  can  spend  an  hour  in  the  cooking  schools  of  Boston,  as  they 
have  been  maintained,  firat,  through  the  philanthropic  enterprise  of 
Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  afterward  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  without 
being  impressed  by  the  very  high  educational  value  of  the  instruction 
given. 

As  a  great  object  lesson  in  chemistry,  as  a  means  of  promoting  care, 
patience,  and  foresight,  as  a  study  of  cause  and  effect,  as  a  medium  of 
conveying  useful  information,  irresi^ective  altogether  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  art  acquired,  the  short  course,  which  alone  the  means  at 
command  allowed  to  be  given  to  each  class  of  girls,  has  constituted,  I 
do  not  doubt,  the  best  body  of  purely  educational  training  which  any 
girl  of  all  those  classes  ever  exi)erienced  within  the  same  number  of 
hours. 

I  will  mention  but  a  single  point.  Tlie  very  large  range  in  the  Ten- 
nyson street  cooking  school  was,  during  the  last  school  year,  ready  to 
cook  any  of  the  dishes  that  might  be  prepared  by  the  pupils,  from  half 
pivst  nine  in  the  morning  until  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  for  5 
days  in  the  week,  for  38  weeks.  Fires  were  made,  -and  the  dampers 
and  drafts  were  controlled  by  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the 
te^icher.  The  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  this  time  was  considerably 
less  than  two  tons. 

Now,  if  any  unhappy  householder  here  present  will  comi)are  this 
expenditure  of  fuel  with  what  takes  place  in  his  own  kitchen,  he  can 
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not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  prudence,  patience,  care,  fore- 
thouglit,  intelligence,  and  skill  involved  in  keeping  up  sucb  a  service  at 
80  small  a  cost.  If  this  be  not  educational,  pray  what  is  education? 
And  what  is  true  of  this  is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  exercises  in  the 
cooking  school,  under  proper  tuition. 

In  Boston,  according  to  the  hitest  annual  report  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, the  year  1892  was  memorable  for  the  progress  made  in  manual 
training  in  all  its  departments.  From  this  report  we  transcribe  the 
following  instructive  passages  concerning  the  widely  heralded  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  : 

The  city  council  of  1891  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  a 
mechanic  arts  high  school.  The  land  was  purchased  at  the  comer  of 
Belvidere  and  Dalton  streets  at  an  expense  of  $40,000,  but  the  balance 
of  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  for  the  building.  The  city  coun- 
cil of  this  year  have  appropriated  the  further  sum  of  $60,000,  and  the 
building  is  now  under  contract.  It  is  to  be  three  stories  in  height,  224 
feet  long  by  90  feet  wide. 

The  basement,  besides  containing  the  boiler  rooms,  etc.,  will  be  pro- 
vidi^d  with  several  hundred  lockers  to  contain  the  regular  clothing  of 
the  boys  when  they  are  in  their  working  costumes.  There  will  be  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  several  class  rooms,  each  to  accommodate  72 
pupils,  in  three  sections  of  24  each;  a  machine  shop  with  engine,  lathes, 
planers,  etc.;  a  blacksmith  shop  with 25  forges  and  anvils;  a  moulding 
shop;  a  carpenter  shop;  a  finishing  room;  a  wood  turning  room ;  a  chem- 
ical laboratory;  a  reading  room  and  library. 

In  the  third  story  there  will  be  a  large  room  to  be  used  both  as  a 
gymnasium  and  an  assembly  hall.  The  25  hours'  time  of  the  week  will 
be  divided  into  about  10  hours  of  shop  work,  10  hours  of  book  work, 
and  5  hours  of  drawing. 

The  book  work  will  consist  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  The  building  will  accommodsfte  from  300  to 
350  pupils,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  the  most  complete  building 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  September  1, 
1893;  and  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  the  boy  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
industrial  world  will  have  the  same  opportunities  given  to  him  for 
preparation  at  t^ie  public  expense  as  have  been  given  so  long  to  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  business  or  professional  life. 

At  Brookline  there  is  a  manual  training  school,  where  grammar  grade 
boys  and  girls  take  courses  in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  in 
carpentry,  in  cooking,  and  in  sewing.  There  is  also  a  vacation  school 
for  carpentry,  during  July  and  August,  for  boys  over  twelve  years  of 
age,  where  the  work  is  of  a  more  practical  character  than  in  the  regu- 
lar school  classes. 

The  girls  belonging  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  in  all  the 
grammar  schools  of  Brookline  receive  instruction  in  sewing.  All  kinds 
of  plain  sewing  Are  taught,  together  with  cutting  and  fitting,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course.    The  work  is  in  charge  of  special  teachers. 

Cooking  has  a  place  in  the  regular  course,  the  lessons  in  some  of  the 
grades  being  compulsory.  A  vacation  school  is  also  maintained,  for 
girls  over  twelve  years  of  age,  where  cooking  is  taught. 
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In  regard  to  the  effect  of  manaal  training  npon  the  other  studies  in 
Brookline  schools,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lincoln,  chairman  of  the  school  committee, 
says,  *^  other  branches  suffered  no  detriment;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pupils  were  so  benefited  by  the  course  in  manual  training  that  their 
proficiency  in  other  studies  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  previous 
years.'^ 

The  manual  training  school  at  Cambridge  was  founded  in  1888 
by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Eindge.  This  is  one  of  the  best  equipped,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  recently  established  of  American  manual  training 
schools.  It  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  all  available  information 
concealing  similar  institutions  in  this  country  and  abroad,  supplemented 
by  personal  inspection  of  several  of  the  best  known  schools  of  its  kind. 

Although  the  school  is  supported  by  private  munificence,  and  the 
mechanical  work  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent 
responsible  only  to  the  founder,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures, a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  All  who  take  the  regular 
course  are  enrolled  as  pupils  of  the  English  High  School,  and  their  aca- 
demic work  is  cairried  on  under  the  direction  of  that  institution. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October  1888,  and  its  first  class,  fifteen  in 
number,  was  graduated  in  June  1891.  The  membership,  January  1, 
1892,  was  as  follows:  First  year,  66;  second  year,  42;  third  year,  31; 
class  from  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  22;  class 
from  engineering  department  of  Tufts  College,  11;  special  students,  20; 
a  total  of  192. 

These  classes  of  college  students  are  taking  the  full  course  of  shop 
work.  The  instruction  is  given  under  the  authority  of  the  colleges,  and, 
in  each  case,  is  counted  as  a  part  of  the  student's  collegiate  course. 

The  three  years'  course  of  study,  adopted  tentatively  at  the  outset, 
has  been  considerably  modified  by  experience,  and  it  is  now  expected 
that  the  course  will  be  extended  to  four  years. 

From  the  outset  pupils  are  taught  to  interpret  mechanical  drawings 
and  to  work  from  them.  All  exercises,  even  those  that  involve  only  the 
most  simple  operations,  are  presented  to  the  pupils  in  the  form  of  blue 
prints  from  carefully  prepared  working  drawings.  These  blue  prints 
are  mounted  upon  heavy  cardboard,  so  that  they  can  be  conveniently 
suspended  for  reference  at  each  pupil's  bench.  Full  specifications  are 
always  given,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  secure  the  greatest  practicable 
accuracy  of  execution.  All  completed  work  is  examined  and  marked  by 
the  instructor  with  the  same  care  which  is  given  to  written  tests  in 
other  schools. 

The  aim  is  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  manual  training  as  an  educa- 
tional force.  Every  exercise  is  chosen  with  reference  to  its  power  to 
train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  to  develop  facility  in  the  use  of  particu- 
lar tools.  Every  task  or  process  is  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
has  learned  to  do  it  well,  and  a  problem  calculated  to  call  forth  new 
power  is  substituted.    The  school  disclaims  any  design  to  teach  special 
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trades,  but  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  fit  boys  to  enter  upon  their  life 
work  without  loss  of  time,  and  with  greatly  diminished  liability  to  err  in 
the  clioice  of  occupation.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  graduates 
readily  find  suitable  employment  at  higher  wages  than  they  would 
have  been  iikely  to  receive  without  this  special  training. 

The  following  outline  will  serve  to  give  a  tolerably  adequate  notion 
of  the  variety  of  the  exercises: 

Carpentry. — Saw  and  chisel  exercises;  halved  joints;  blind  mortise 
and  tenon  joints f  open  mortise  and  tenon  joints;  halved  dovetailed 
joints;  dovetailed  joints;  brace  joints;  boring  exercises;  dowel  joints; 
table  leg  and  rail;  triangle,  30°,  60°,  and  dO*^,  glued;  model  of  a  newel 
X>ost;  and  a  tool  chest. 

Turning  and  patternmaking, — Straight  cylinder;  broken  cylinder; 
stepped  cylinder  cone;  curves,  convex,  concave,  and  compound; 
spheres;  banist-er  posts;  rosettes;  mallets  and  handles;  rings  of  round 
sections f  rings  of  octagonal  sections;  engine  crank;  lathe  face-plate; 
ratchet  wheel;  T-pipe  fitting;  sheave  wheel;  hand  wheel,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  second  year,  the  pupils  of  each  class  make  pat- 
terns of  all  the  parts  of  some  machine.  The  castings  are  obtained  and 
the  machines  completed  during  the  next  year. 

BlacJcsinithing. — Exercises  in  drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  twisting, 
riveting,  welding,  punching,  and  tempering.  Some  of  the  articles 
made  are  the  wedge;  the  square  point;  sign  dogs;  stone  dogs;  S-hooks; 
bent  rings;  welded  rings;  harness  hooks;  truck  hangers;  hook  and  sta- 
ples; swivels^  shafting  keys;  shaft  with  shoulders;  bent  angle  irons 
for  strengthening  joints;  welded  angle  irons;  chain  links;  eye  bolt  and 
ring;  device  with  bolt  and  cotter;  bolts  and  nuts,  square  and  hexag- 
onal; lathe  tools;  tempered  spring;  flat  drill;  hammer;  blacksmith's 
tongs,  etc. 

Metal  tvorh — Exercises  in  chipping,  filing,  scraping,  x>olishing,  fit- 
ting of  sliding  x}art8,  drilling,  hand-turiiiug,  bolt  cutting,  tapping,  etc. 
Some  of  the  articles  made  are  surface  gauge,  calipers,  electric  bind- 
ing posts,  and  turned  brass  ornaments. 

The  founder  of  the  school  has  recently  decided  to  erect  immediately 
a  building  adapted  to  accommodate  the  academic  work  of  the  manual 
training  course.  The  building  will  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
structure,  and  will  be  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  passage  way. 
It  will  contain  three  largo  school  rooms,  a  physical  laboratory  and  ap- 
paratus room,  and  an  assembly  room.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
basement  will  be  used  for  a  large  drill  room,  near  which  will  be  toilet 
rooms,  w^ash  rooms,  a  shower  bath,  and  all  needed  conveniences  for  the 
athletic  teams.  When  this  building  is  completed,  the  conditions  for 
testing  the  educational  value  of  manual  training  ought  to  satisfy  its 
most  exacting  advocates. 
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The  manual  traiuiDg  school  is  merely  an  additional  factor  in  the 
Oambridj^e  school  system.  It  supplements  the  work  of  the  grammar 
schools  with  a  useful  course  of  study,  likely  to  prove  i)eculiarly  at- 
tractive to  many  boys.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  any 
other  schooL  • 

The  staff  of  teachers  in  this  school  consists  of  the  superintendent,  a 
medical  director,  an  instructor  in  machine  shop  practice,  an  instructor 
in  mechanical  drawing,  an  instructor  in  blacksmithing,  an  instructor 
in  tiu*ning  and  patternmaking,  an  instructor  in  carpentry  and  joinery, 
Q.n  assistant  in  machine  shop  practice,  an  assistant  in  drawing,  and  an 
engineer. 

At  Fall  River  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School  offers  a  manual  train- 
ing course  coordinate  with  courses  such  as  are  usually  offered  in  high 
schools.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  and  is  intended  to 
prepare  pupils  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  other 
scientific  schools  or  for  active  life.  The  manual  training  includes  me- 
chanical drawing,  carpentry,  joinery,  iron  fitting,  wood  turning,  pat- 
ternmaking, and  care  of  tools  and  machinery.  The  shop  work  takes 
up  about  two-fifths  of  the  time,  bookwork  and  drawing  occupying  the 
remainder. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Lowell  drawing  has  been  taught  for  twenty 
years.  An  evening  drawing  school  is  now  maintained  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  attend  the  day  school.  During  the  year  1890, 592  pupils 
were  enrolled,  of  which  number  343  were  males  and  249  females.  lu 
April  1890,  sewing  was  introduced  into  the  grammar  grades.  Aside 
from  these  8i)ecific  exceptions,  Lowell  schools  have  no  manual  exer- 
cises. The  superintendent  has  recommended  that  shop  work  be  added 
for  the  boys  in  the  high  school,  but  as  yet  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Sewing  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Somerville  in  October  1888. 
The  work  has  been  graded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  school 
work,  apportioning  certain  stitches  to  each  year.  The  fourth  grade 
learns  the  proper  use  of  the  needle  and  thimble,  correct  position  of 
body,  hands,  and  work,  and  four  or  five  different  stitches,  making  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a  simple  article  without  gathers.  Grades  five  and 
six  are  taught  enough  additional  stitches  to  make  a  garment  with 
gathers,  qualifying  them  to  make  nearly  all  articles  of  undenvear  with 
a  little  oversight.  Grades  seven  and  eight  add  to  the  previous  work 
instruction  in  darning,  patching,  herring-bone  stitch,  and  buttonholes. 
In  this  systematic  fashion,  sewing  is  taught  to  all  girls  of  the  grammar 
schools.  Two  special  teachers  are  employed,  who  give  all  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch.  The  superintendent  has  recommended  that  sloid 
and  other  forms  of  manual  work  should  be  provided  for  boys  in  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  George  B.  Kilbon,  of  the  Springfield  Manual  Training  School, 
speaking  before  the  Manual  Training  Conference  at  Boston  in  1891, 
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sketched  the  history  of  the  work  done  in  that  city.  The  experiment 
there  was  begun  in  April  1886,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  school 
committee,  the  city  gave  $1,000  for  the  purpose.  ' 

One  half  of  this  sum  [Mr.  Kilbon  states]  was  spent  in  equipment, 
and  the  other  half  in  iiaying  for  tuition.  Twelve  •benches  and  twelve 
sets  of  tools  were  bought,  and  the  school  commenced.  So  satisfactory 
was  the  experiment  that  the  next  two  years  the  city  gave  $3,000  a  year, 
then  $4,000  for  two  years  consecutively,  and  this  year  (1891)  voted 
$4,500.  So  one  may  see  the  interest  has  been  growing  from  the  outset. 
The  school  is  on  a  substantial  foundation,  because  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  school  committee  and  is  nnder  the  regular  school  regime.  We 
have  now  18  joinery  l?enches,  8  wood  turning  lathes,  a  moulding  equip- 
ment of  12,  a  carving  equipment  of  18,  and  a  partial  equipment  for  iron 
work,  consistuig  of  1  forge,  1  planer,  1  engine  lathe,  1  drill  press,  4  vises, 
and  4  sets  of  bench  tools.  A  Shipman  engine  of  six-horse  power  drives 
the  machinery. 

The  Springfield  Manual  Training  School  has  two  departments,  high 
school  and  grammar  school.  Its  high  school  department  consists  of  a 
three  years'  course  of  daily  work  in  scientific  study,  drawing,  and  man- 
ual work,  providing  for  joinery,  wood  turning,  and  carving  during  the 
first  year;  forging,  patternmaking,  and  moulding  during  the  second 
year;  and  iron  chipping,  filing,  and  finishing  during  the  third  year.  The 
grammar  school  department  consists  of  a  one  year's  course  of  weekly 
lessons  for  the  senior  gi*ade.  In  both  departments  the  manual  lessons 
are  of  one  and  one-half  hours'  duration,  the  drawing  lessons  in  the  high 
school  being  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

A  third  department  of  the  manual  school  is  projected.  We  have 
some  wide-awake  lady  teachers  among  us  who  wanted  something  of 
the  kind;  and,  when  an  opportunity  was  offered  them  to  learn  the  use 
of  tools,  thirty-seven  improved  it.  They  were  organized  in  three 
classes,  and  went  on  with  the  work,  happy  as  could  be,  happy  as  any 
set  of  boys,  and  did  as  good  work.    •    •    • 

After  some  months  of  work  another  question  arose.  A  few  of  these 
teachers  asked  the  privilege  of  giving  manual  lessons  to  boys  under 
their  charge,  in  grades  fifth  to  seventh,  which  was  granted;  and  $10 
was  expended  for  tools  for  an  experimental  class  of  twenty-four 
fifth-grade  pupils.  We  arranged  a  course  of  lessons  in  which  the 
pocket  knife  was  the  only  cutting  tool  used.  For  laying  out  problems 
five  additional  tools  were  used — try-square,  gauge,  rule,  dividers,  and 
pencil.  The  work  was  done  in  the  ordinary  school  room,  the  desks 
being  protected  from  injury  by  movable  covers.  The  success  of  this 
led  to  the  arrangement  of  a  four  years'  course  in  knife  work.  These 
years  precede  the  senior  grammar  work.  Our  boys  in  the  fifth  grade 
are  nine  years  old  and  ui)ward.  In  this  course  we  have  first  surface 
forms  cut  fi'om  thin  wood,  then  some  knife  carving,  then  geometric 
forms  cut  from  thicker  wood,  then  cubes,  prisms,  cylinders,  and  cones 
are  cut,  then  a  few  joints  are  made.  The  fourth  year  natural  and  me- 
chanical forms  are  cut,  all  done  with  the  knife. 

Our  school  at  first  met  with  some  opposition,  though  I  hear  of  none 
today.  We  have  been  able  to  take  only  one  class  of  girls,  though 
more  want  it.  But  we  can  not  do  everything  with  the  money  the  city 
gives  us.  This  one  class  has  done  excellent  work.  We  thoroughly  be- 
lieve in  drawing  and  have  an  efiicient  drawing  teacher. 
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We  have  also  in  Springfield  sewing,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  and 
clay  modelling.  The  outline  in  the  mind  of  oar  educators  is  that  the 
kindergarten  should  be  followed  by  clay  modelling,  this  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  knife  work,  which,  in  its  turn,  should  continue  till  pupils  reach 
the  age  for  a  general  tool  course.  That  will  give  a  consecutive  course 
of  manual  training  from  the  earliest  years  up  through  the  years  dur- 
ing which  the  public  school  has  charge  of  the  pupil.  We  do  not  claim 
to  be  omniscient;  but  we  have  done  the  best  we  knew  how.  We  shall 
do  tomorrow  better  than  we  have  done  today,  because  we  shall  know 
better  then  what  we  want  to  do. 

MINNESOTA. 

A  manual  training  course  was  introduced  into  the  Duluth  high 
school  in  1889.  During  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  the. 
manual  work  consists  of  industrial  drawing  and  wood  work,  followed 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  by  industrial  drawing  and  metal  work. 

In  the  Minneapolis  public  Schools  a  conservative  beginning  of  man- 
ual training  has  been  made  by  introducing  industrial  drawing  and 
wood  working  at  the  Central  high  school  and  at  the  two  branch  high 
schools.  This  work  was  begun  in  January  1887.  The  high  school 
now  affords  a  carefully  arranged  manual  training  course  with  architec- 
tural and  machine  drawing,  and  wood  and  metal  work.  The  course 
extends  over  four  years  and  is  coordinate  with  the  other  high  school 
courses.  The  principal  of  the  Central  high  school,  writing  July  9, 1891, 
stated  that  of  the  five  who  had  graduated  from  the  course  up  to  that 
time  three  were  already  in  a  technical  school  and  the  others  would  soon 
enter. 

At  Saint  Paul  a  beginning  of  instruction  in  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  was  made  in  October  1887.  A  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  high  school  building  served  for  a  workshop.  It  was  fitted  up  with 
benches,  tools,  etc.,  sufficient  to  accommodate  8  classes  of  12  pupils 
each. 

At  first  both  boys  and  girls  were  permitted  to  undertake  the  work, 
but  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  course  of  study  was  rearranged  for 
boys  only.  A  course  of  special  training  suitable  for  girls  is  contem- 
plated by  the  school  authorities,  but  it  is  deemed  best  to  await  the 
results  of  experiments  now  in  progress  elsewhere  before  establishing 
such  a  separate  course. 

The  work  grew  so  in  public  favor  that  a  new  school  was  established 
entirely  distinct  from  the  high  school,  and  a  new  building  erected. 
This  school  now  has  a  faculty  of  eleven  members.  Over  100  puj)ils 
were  enrolled  during  the  year  ending  June  1890. 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  school  comprehends  three 
courses  of  study  covering  three  years  each.  The  business  course  is 
designed  to  give  a  symmetrical  and  practical  education  to  boys  who 
for  any  reason  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  higher  course  of  study;  the 
preparatory  course  is  for  boys  who  wish  to  enter  polytechnic  and  en- 
S.  Ex.  65 1 
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glneeriug  schools;  and  tlie  Latin  coarse  for  those  who  wish  to  comx>lct6 
their  preparatory  training  in  the  high  sehool  and  then  pursue  a  ch^s- 
sical  eonrse  in  college.  In  all  the  courses  the  same  plan  of  manual 
training  is  fallowed,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  kind  of  book  work. 
The  manual  work  includes  drawing,  joinery,  wood  turning,  wood 
airving,  patternmaking,  forge  and  foundery  work,  and  machine  shop 
work. 

MISSOX7RL 

The  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School  was  opened  September  C, 
1880.  This  is  the  pioneer  school  of  manual  training  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  equipped  with  all  the  ax)pliances  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  its  work,  and  its  courses  of  study  and  practice  are 
admirably  coordinated. 

The  arraiigement  of  the  three  yejirs?  course  of  studies,  tool  work, 
etc,  is  substantially  as  follows: 

First  If  ear, — ^Algebra,  through  simple  equations;  review  arithmetic; 
English  language,  its  structure  and  use;  history  of  England;  Latin, 
French,  or  German  grammar  and  reader  may  be  taken  in  place  of 
English  and  history;  Am^ean  classics;  commercial  geography;  ele- 
mentary physics;  botany;  drawing,  instrumental  and  free-hand  from 
objects;  x>enmanship;  joinery;  wood  earring;  wood  turning. 

Second  year, — Algebra,  through  quadratics  and  radicals;  plane 
geometry;  chemistry,  theoretical  and  practical;  English  composition 
and  literature;  rhetoric;  English  or  French  history;  Latin  (Caesar), 
French,  or  German  maybe  taken  in  place  of  rhetoric  and  history; 
British  classics;  bookkeeping;  drawing,  line  shxuliug,  and  tinting; 
forging;  patternmaking;  moulding;  casting  with  plaster;  soldering 
and  brazing;  military  drill. 

Third  year, — Geometry  continued  through  plane  and  solid;  reviews 
in  mathematics;  mensuration;  English  composition  and  literature; 
civics  and  political  economy;  general  history;  French  or  German  may 
hid  taken  in  place  of  English  and  history,  or  in  place  of  the  science 
study;  physiology;  elements  of  physics,  with  laboratory  practice; 
mechanism;  military  science  and  tactics;  drawing,  brush-shadiTig, 
geometrical,  machine,  and  architectural;  metal  work  with  hand  and 
machine  tools;  filing,  chipping,  fitting,  turning,  drilling,  planing,  screw- 
cutting,  etc.;  execution  of  projects;  military  drill. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first-year  class  must  be  at  least  14 
years  old  and  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  and  penmanship,  and  in  writing  English,  with  the  correct  use 
of  capitals  and  punctuation. 

In  a  late  catalogue  of  this  school,  the  director  says: 

The  school  has  served  to  demonstrate  the  entire  feasibility  of  incor- 
porating the  elements  of  intellectual  and  manual  training  in  such  a 
way  that  each  is  the  gainer  thereby 
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As  this  is  the  oldest  of  the  manaal  traiuiug  schools,  a  glauce  at  re- 
sults as  sliown  by  the  oecupatioa  of  the  graduates  may  prove  interest- 
ing. In  a  lett^*  to  the  Indianapolis  !N^ews,  the  director  of  the  school, 
Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  has  presented  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  first 
200  graduates: 

The  Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School  was  opened  in  September 
18S0,  and  ics  first  class  (29  members)  graduated  in  1883.  A  class  has 
graduated  every  June  since,  the  last  (1891)  class  numbering  56.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  is  386. 

In  quoting  the  record  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  first  200:  The 
classes  of  1883,  1884,  1885^  1886,  1887^  and  nine  in  1888,  omitting  six, 
who  are  unknown. 

The  first  striking  thing  about  the  200  is  the  fact  that  67  of  them  went 
ou  into  ^^  higher  education,"  general  or  professional. 

If  the  best  fruit  of  education  is  a  "  mental  appetite,"  as  has  been  said, 
our  educational  tree  bears  good  fruit,  for  in  unexpected  numbers  our 
students  crave  mcNre  education.  In  folly  half  the  cases  the  boys  ^vho 
have  ^^  gone  on  "  had  no  intention  of  going  beyond  the  manual  training 
school  when  they  entered  it.  The  development  of  an  educational  appe- 
tite on  the  part  of  the  student,  and- the  final  consent  to  gratify  it  even 
at  a  siicrifice  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  are  events  which  continually 
bear  testimony  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  school.  In  several  cases 
students  have  sj^ent  on  higher  education  money  earned  after  leaving 
the  ^^ manual"  school.  Higher  education  is  expensive  and  no  small 
proi)ortion  of  these  200  young  men  were  unable  to  command  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

The  present  occupations  of  these  200  ivre  as  foUows: 

Engineers  (civil,  fnochaniea],  aud  mining) « 34 

Ffaysietans  an<l  dentists * 6 

Lawvors-.^. 4 

Editor 1 

Art  stndent 1 

Teachers 20 

SnperiateudcutSy  managers^  and  foremen 21 

Clerks  (railroads,  banks,  mauafacturiug^  and  commercial  houses) 49 

Fanners  and  stock-raisers 7 

Partners  in  business  (an  kinds) 27 

Dra  ghtsoien  and  architects 14 

Mechanics  (11  machinists,  4  patternmakers) 15 

Letter-carrier - 1 

Total 200 

Went  on  into  higher  edncatiou,  more  or  less 67 

The  large  number  of  educated  engineers  in  the  above  li»t  will  next 
be  noted,  and  then  the  small  number  of  mechanics,  but  this  requires 
explanation. 

If  I  omit  those  who  go  into  higher  education  with  a  definite  occupa- 
tion in  view,  the  most  common  employments  of  our  reoent  graduates 
are  drafting  and  tool  work.  There  is  a  lively  demand  for  this  class  of 
workers,  and  our  boys  are  able  at  once  to  earn  good  wages. 

Though  these  can  not  be  called  either  skilled  or  exi)erienced,  they 
seem  to  master  the  practical  details  with  little  difficulty,  and  tliey  gen- 
erally give  great  satisfaction. 

Many  of  these  boys  fill  mixed  positions,  dividing  their  time  between 
drawing,  keeping  books,  and  working  in  shop.  I  frequently  receive 
letters  asking  for  a  "graduate  of  the  school,^  his  capacity  for  general 
usefulness  being  fdlly  recognized. 
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For  a  year  or  two  these  persons  are  rated  on  their  employers'  books 
as  draughtsmen  or  mechanics.  The  next  thing,  I  am  surprised  to  be 
informed,  is  that  they  are  superintendents,  or  assistant  managers,  or 
foremen,  or  officers  of  a  company. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  large  number  of  clerks,  nearly  25  per  cent, 
of  the  whole:  Our  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  for  positions  where 
theirexperiences  in  drawing  and  shop  enables  them  to  deal  intelligently 
with  work  done  in  manufacture  or  with  the  ijf  tides  handled.  Hard- 
ware, manufacturing,  and  railway  companies  appear  to  find  these  clerks 
valuable.  Not  one  appears  as  a  clerk  or  salesman  in  a  retail  dry  goods, 
clothing,  furnishing,  or  provision  store  or  grocery. 

The  number  of  our  alumni  filling  positions  of  high  responsibility  is 
quite  remarkable.  They  are  well  known  in  Saint  Louis,  and  it  is  they 
who  have  done  so  much  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  school. 

There  are  several  explanations  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  these 
young  men : 

1.  In  the  first  place  they  are  not  afraid  to  work  with  their  hands. 
While  they  cordially  dislike  drudgery  and  can  not  endure  '^  work  that 
leads  to  nothing,"  they  have  no  i)rejudice  against  the  inevitable  dirt 
and  oil  of  a  shop.  They  generally  i)ref  er  active  work,  if  it  is  interesting, 
to  standing  around  or  sitting  still.  • 

2.  They  can  do  more  than  one  thing.  They  can  make  a  drawing,  or 
pattern,  or  model,  or  keep  books,  or  set  up  a  machine  with  equal  facil- 
ity.   People  of  this  sort  soon  become  valuable. 

3.  They  are  not  content  with  clumsy  apparatus  and  laborious  methods 
when  they  can  devise  better  ones.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  me 
to  hear  of  *  kittle  improvements"  and  inventions  made  by  our  graduates 
in  connection  with  their  daily  cares.  Most  of  these  inventions  are  de- 
vices for  saving  labor  and  preventing  waste,  and  are  patentable  in 
character;  others  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  a  source  of  income. 
The  ability  to  embody  a  mechanical  idea  in  a  readable  drawing  and 
then  to  construct  a  working  model  is  indispensable  to  the  successful 
inventor. 

The  number  of  inventors  among  our  graduates  is  so  gieat  that  I  am 
thinking  of  collecting  statistics  on  the  subject. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  habit  our  graduates  acquire  is  that  of 
working  systematically  on  a  plan  they  have  fully  matured.  This  is 
closely  allied  to  the  predisposition  to  invent,  just  pointed  out,  but  it 
bears  very  emphatically  upon  the  faculty  of  laying  out  and  directing 
large  plans  of  work.  This  makes  them  useful  both  in  the  formation  of 
schemes  for  improvement  and  their  execution. 

An  instance  occurs  to  me  in  illustration  of  the  last  paragrai)h.  A 
graduate  (one  of  the  200)  came  into  my  office  a  year  or  two  ago  to  shake 
hands  and  tell  me  of  his  aftairs.  He  was  a  prepossessing  young  man 
about  22  years  old.  Said  he:  "I  am  a  blacksmith,  and  I  think  I  am 
the  only  graduate  who  is  a  blacksmith." 

This  was  very  interesting  to  me,  for  though  every  graduate  is  fairly 
trained  in  the  arts  of  iron  and  steel  forgi^jg,  and  I  knew  that  several 
had  temporary  employment  at  the  forge,  no  one  to  my  knowledge  had 
remained  there.    So  I  asked  him  to  teU  me  how  he  was  getting  on. 

He  said  that  on  leaving  school  he  went  to  work  with  his  father  who 
was  a  blacksmith.  He  soon  found  himself  at  home  in  all  the  work  of 
the  shop,  and  then  he  saw  opportunity  to  improve  and  enlarge  in  im- 
portant directions,  so  he  introduced  new  tools,  employed  more  men,  and 
constructed  devices  for  handling  heavy  work.  "And  now,"  said  he, 
with  evident  pride,  "I  have  26  men  at  work  under  me,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  do  any  forging,  heavy  or  light,  that  the  city  may  bring." 
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Herd  was  a  young  man  not  five  years  from  the  manual  training  school 
who  had  outstripped  his  father  at  his  own  trade. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  recall  a  trip  in  a  Pullman  sleeper  wiiere  the 
water  flows  into  the  washbasins  as  if  from  a  hydrant,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  awkward  pump.  This  improvement,  with  all  the  details 
involved,  was  made  by  one  of  pur  graduates. 

His  device  consists  i  .  connecting  the  tank  of  compressed  air  belong- 
ing to  the  air  brake  with  the  upper  side  of  a  long  cylinder  full  of  water 
lying  beneath  the  floor  of  the  car.  The  air  serves  to  force  the  water 
up  to  the  washbasins  with  considerable  pressure.  This  young  man 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  Pullman  company,  and  he  has  opened 
the  door  to  some  half  dozen  of  his  fellow  alumni. 

It  frequently  happens  that  I  hear  of  the  sudden  promotion  of  a  young 
man  who  had  entered  some  shop  at  moderate  wages  to  do  what  he  could 
and  learn  the  business  thoroughly.  There  is  generally  great  surprise 
that  he  can  do  so  much  and  so  well  on  mere  school  training,  and  pres- 
ently he  outstrips  all  expectations  in  the  progress  he  makes.  I  remem- 
ber one  who  entered  an  iron  fitting  shop  at  about  $1.60  a  day.  Before 
half  a  year  had  elapsed  he  had  been  "found  out'^  and  was  given  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  in  a  large  glass  works  near  by. 
When  I  next  saw  him  he  ,was  making  plans  for  a  new  ofSce  and  draw- 
ing room.  There  was  then  no  agreement  as  to  wages,  but  he  was  not 
anxious.    He  is  still  with  the  glass  company  earning  a  fine  salary. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  telling  of  the  triumphs  and  successes  of 
our  graduates.  Undoubtedly  there  are  successful  graduates  from  all 
schools,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner 
our  graduates  have  seen  the  quick  and  unmistakable  advantage  gained 
by  means  of  their  manual  training.  A  young  man  just  out  of  school 
and  interested  in  a  steam  sawmill  in  one  of  the  southern  states  writes 
that  he  is  acting  as  superintendent,  and  that  manual  training  comes  in 
"mighty  handy '^  when  a  "mere  trifle  might  disable  engine  and  ma- 
chinery for  a  whole  day  while  all  the  men  lie  idle." 

At  the  present,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  demand  for  teachers 
of  manual  training  is  and  will  be  very  active.  The  very  best  shop 
teachers  are  those  who,  having  gone  carefully  over  the  work  of  a  man- 
ual training  school,  take  higher  work  in  literature,  science  and  art  for 
several  years,  studying  meanwhile  methods  of  teaching  and  laboratory 
work  in  science  and  in  shop. 

My  advice  to  students  is:  "Get  all  the  training  and  culture  you  can." 
I  have  known  men  to  suffer  from  lack  of  education  and  training,  never 
from  their  possession.  No  one  has  ever  been  injured  by  his  ability  to 
make  a  scale  drawing,  to  construct  a  pattern,  to  temper  a  drill,  to 
sharpen  a  chisel,  or  to  match  and  glue  two  pieces  of  wood,  any  more 
than  he  has  by  the  ability  to  spell  correctly,  to  translate  a  page  of  Latin 
or  French,  or  to  explain  a  djmamo. 

When  he  cau  do  both  these  and  those  he  is  sure  to  be  in  demand. 

It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  regard  the  manual 
training  school  as  a  finishing  school;  it6  training  is  broad  and  generous, 
preparatory  to  more  special  training  in  special  higher  courses,  or  in  the 
activities  of  practical  life. 


Omaha  has  attracted  considerable  attention  among  educators  on 
account  of  her  early  incorporation  of  manual  exercises  with  the  ordi- 
nary school  system  of  training.  The  course  is  optional,  those  taking 
it  doing  the  same  book  work  as  the  rest  of  the  school.    The  work  at 
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present  is  couiined  to  the  higk  scbool  grades.    The  superintendent  of 
scliools,  in  liis  rejwrt  for  1889^  says: 

I  believe  it  better  that  this  work  be  made  a  part  of  the  high  school 
course  only.  Eighth  grade  pnpils  have  enough  to  do  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  grade,  no  part  of  which  is  of  less  practical  value  than  the 
studies  of  this  department,  andthere  is  a  tendency,  in  introducing  the 
mechanical  work  in  the  lower  grades,  to  neglect  that  which  is  more 
important.  ♦  *  *  Furthermore,  if  the  grades  below  the  high  school  . 
are  allowed  to  take  this  work  the  incentive  which  it  offers  to  enter  the 
high  school  is  in  a  large  measure  taken  away. 

During  the  year  1889,  57  boys  and  7  girls  took  carpentry,  76  boys 
and  8  girls  took  wood  turning,  and  22  boys  and  2  girls  took  wood 
carving.  Of  these,  62  were  from  the  high  school  and  32  from  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  subject  of  introducing  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  other  depart- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  school  girls  has  been  discussed,  and  a 
teacher  of  cooking  has  been  employed.  The  system  can  not  be  said, 
however,  to  have  become  definitely  fixed. 

HmW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  the  public  school  system  of  Concord  provision  is  made  for  manual 
training.  The  work  includes  a  course  in  wood  work  and  a  course  in 
sewing,  both  optional  with  the  pupil.  During  the  school  year  189(M91, 
110  pnxnls  received  instruction  in  wood  work.  Of  this  number  only  12 
were  from  the  high  school.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  girls  of  the 
public  schools  were  taught  sewing,  23  of  whom  were  high  school  pu- 
pils. 

NEW  JERSEir. 

New  Jersey  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  one  to  ^ye  early  legisla- 
tive aid  to  the  cause  of  industrial  education.  The  first  act  looking  to 
the  introduction  of  this  element  into  its  system  of  public  instruction 
bears  date  of  March  2i,  1881.  The  object  as  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
act  was  the  "  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  the  training  and 
education  of  pupils  in  industrial  pursuits  (including  agriculture),  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  several  branches  of  industry 
which  require  technical  training.''    This  act  provided  that — 

Whenever  any  board  of  education,  school  committee  or  other  like 
body  of  any  city,  town  or  township  in  this  state  shall  certify  to  the 
governor  that  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  three  thoitsand  dollars  has 
been  contributed  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  citizens  or  otherwise, 
as  hereinafter  authorized,  for  the  establishment  in  any  such  city,  town 
or  township  of  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  education,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  governor  to  cause  to  be  drawn,  by  warrant  of  the 
comptroller,  ai)proved  by  himself,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  state  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by 
the  particular  locality  as  aforesaid  for  the  said  object;  and  when  any 
such  school  or  schools  shall  have  been  established  in  any  locality  as 
aforesaid,  there  shall  be  annually  contributed  by  the  state,  in  manner 
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aforesaid,  for  thiO  inaiutenance  and  support  thereof,  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  that  contributed  eaeli  year  in  said  locality  for  such  purpose; 
provided^  however^  that  the  moneys  contributed  by  the  state,  as  afore- 
said, to  any  locality,  shall  not  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars 

The  act  further  provides  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  to  be  given 
the  organization  and  management  of  such  schools.  Additional  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  prospective  schools  by  giving  to  the  city,  town,  or 
township  power  to  appropriate  and  raise  by  tax  money  for  their  suj)- 
port. 

This  act  was  only  a  beginning.  Subsequent  legislation,  made  on  the 
same  general  lines,  has  considerably  extended  the  benefits  of  state  aid. 
The  act  of  March  7, 1888,  ^for  thepromotion  of  industrial  education," 
and  the  act  of  February  15,  1888,  "  for  the  promotion  of  manual  train- 
ing," required  but  $500  to  be  raised  by  taxes  and  subscriptions  before 
state  aid  in  an  equal  amount  could  be  obtained.  This,  of  course,  placed 
outside  aid  within  the  reach  of  many  more  of  the  cities  and  towns. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  to  what  extent  these  acts  have 
influenced  the  develoj)  ment  of  manual  or  industrial  training  in  New 
Jersey.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  at  hand  complete  information  on 
this  subject.  As  in  any  new  movement,  changes  are  constantly  being 
made  by  theintrotluction  of  the  work  in  new  places  or  by  its  develop- 
ment where  already  established.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
industrial  movement  in  New  Jersey  owes  all  that  it  has  accomplished 
to  legislative  aid.  The  beginning  at  Mont  Clair  was  made  indepen- 
dently of  any  outside  aid.  Nor  should  it  be  understood  that  all  the 
results  of  the  legislation  have  been  in  the  direction  of  manual  training. 
The  Newark  Technical'  School  is  something  quite  difPerent  from  the 
manual  training  school. 

From  the  report  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1891,  it  appeared  that  manual  train- 
ing in  some  form  had  become  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  either 
optional  or  required,  in  the  public  schools  of  thirteen  cities  and  towns,- 
viz.,  East  Orange,  Garfield,  Hoboken,  Mont  Clair,  Morristown,  Orange, 
Passaic,  Paterson,  South  Orange,  Union,  Yineland,  Weeliawken,  and 
West  Hoboken.  Probably  the  next  report  when  issned  will  show  its 
introduction  in  other  schools.  In  several  places  the  matter  is  known  to 
have  been  agitated  with  some  promise  of  success. 

Hoboken  oflers  a  striking  example  of  manual  training  in  the  public 
schools  as  the  outgrowth  of  state  aid.  The  instruction  is  not  in  the 
ban  ds  of  the  city  authorities,  but  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees 
who  employ  tlic  teachers  and  guarantee  the  expenses.  The  funds,  how- 
ever, are  now  derived  entirely  from  city  and  state  appropriations.  In  • 
the  earlier  days  of  the  work  much  of  the  money  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, and  a  part  of  the  funds  so  accumulated  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees. 
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The  work  was  begun  in  December  1885.  It  has  grown  so  that  in 
1890  an  attendance  was  reported,  in  all  departments  of  instrnction,  ot 
1,430  pupils.  Tlie  numbers  in  the  various  departments  were;  Wood 
working,  240;  cooking,  350;  clay  modelling  and  wood  carving,  240; 
sewing,  600.  The  accommodations  are  insufficient.  The  work  is  for 
the  most  part  carried  on  in  a  building  apart  from  the  schools,  to  which 
classes  are  sent  in  turn. 

The  instruction  now  offered  includes  clay  modelling,  wood  carving, 
and  wood  working  for  the  boys,  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  the  girls. 
Clay  modelling  is  practiced  one  hour  and  a  half  a  week  during  the  first 
year  of  the  manual  course.  This  is  followed  by  exercises  in  wood  carv- 
ing. During  the  third  year  joinery  is  taken  up  for  two  hours  and  a 
half  a  week.  The  sewing  course  includes  lessons  and  practice  in  out- 
line running,  figure-stitching,  hemming,  felling,  sewing  on  buttons, 
making  buttonholes,  darning,  patching,  etc.  The  course  in  cooking 
includes  instruction  in  the  care  of  supplies,  materials,  and  utensils,  in 
the  selection  of  materials,  and  in  thechemistry  of  cooking,  with  practice 
in  cooking. 

Probably  the  most  widely  known  example  of  public  school  manual 
training  in  New  Jersey  is  found  at  Mont  Clair.  The  work  was  begun 
October  1, 1882,  the  trustees  having  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools,  averaging  12  J  years  of  age,  were  selected  for  the  experiment. 
The  work  has  continued  without  interruption  since  that  date. 

The  manual  training  as  now  arranged  consists  chiefly  of  clay  model- 
ling, cabinet  work,  wood  carving,  sewing,  cooking,  wood  and  metal 
turning,  and  vise  work.  The  shop  work  is  carried  through  all  grades 
and  required  of  all  pupils  up  to,  not  into,  the  high  school.  The  aim  of 
the  work  is  not  to  produce  articles  of  value  nor  to  teach  any  trade,  but 
to  discipline  the  mind  through  the  hand  and  eye.  The  manual  exer- 
cises are  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  branches  of  school  work,  the 
two  hours  a  week  devoted  to  them  being  taken  from  school  hours. 

The  expenses  of  the  work  have  not  been  great.  For  fitting  up  the 
workshop  in  a  school  building  and  supplying  it  with  benches,  tools  of 
various  kinds,  etc.,  about  $350  was  used.  The  whole  cost  of  starting 
and  carrying  on  the  school  during  six  years  was:  First  year,  $725.86; 
second  year,  $599.34;  third  year,  $582.51;  fourth  year,  $681.19;  fifth 
year,  $708.53;  sixth  year,  $067.96. 

A  complete  account  of  the  course  of  training  in  the  Mont  Clair  schools 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  XI. — The  Kindergarten  in  Kelation  to  Manual 
Training. 

Orange  is  another  place  that  has  availed  itself  of  the  offered  state 
aid.  In  1887  the  city  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  the  public  schools.  In  accordance  with  the  law  already 
referred  to,  this  entitled  the  city  to  another  $1,000  from  the  state.  In- 
struction was  at  once  began  in  schools  of  every  grade.    Sewing,  i>aper 
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weaviug,  and  clay  modelling  were  taiigbt,  and  kindergarten  methods 
were  introduced  into  the  primary  grades. 

Sewing  is  now  a  part  of  the  work,  being  taught  in  all  grades,  includ- 
ing the  high  school.  Cooking  lessons  are  also  given  in  the  up])er  high 
school  classes.  Boys  of  the  grammar  and  high  school  classes  receive 
lessons  in  simple  carpentry.  Industrial  drawing  was  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  Orange  about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  still  maintains  a 
prominent  position. 

At  Paterson,  during  the  year  ending  March  19,  1891,  the  total  num- 
ber of  boys  receiving  manual  training  instruction  was  350,  arranged  in 
15  classes  ranging  from  15  to  30  pupils  in  each  class.  Each  class  re- 
ceived one  and  a  quarter  hours'  instruction  per  week.  A  large  number 
of  the  high  school  boys  completed  the  list  of  25  lessons,  covering  all  the 
forms  of  simple  joinery.  Considering  the  limited  time,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  50  hours  per  year  for  each  class  or  pupil,  the 
development  of  skill  has  been  quite  remarkable. 

At  Yineland  manual  training  was  instituted  as  a  branch  of  public 
school  instruction  by  a  natural  and  easy  method  in  1887.  The  sum  of 
J500  had  been  appropriated  by  the  town  with  which  to  begin  the  work; 
but  this  amount  would  not  hire  a  special  teacher.  Accordingly  the 
school  board  sought  for  a  man  who  could  act  as  principal  and  train  the 
17  teachers  so  that  they  could  teach  the  children  in  their  schools.  They 
found  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,  and  in  June  1887,  opened  a  summer 
training  school  for  teachers  with  an  attendance  of  45,  and  here  the  year's 
work  was  taught. 

Drawing  lesions  ore  given  twice  a  week  to  all  pupils.  Clay  model- 
ling was  introduced  in  1888.  Lessons  in  carpentry  and  lessons  in  bud- 
ding and  grafting  are  now  given.  For  the  school  year  ending  August 
31,  1891,  Vineland  received  from  the  state  $1,000  tbward  the  support 
of  this  special  tea<5hing,  an  equal  amount  having  been  voted  by  the 
district. 

NB'W  TORK. 

Manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  Albany  High  School  in  the 
form  of  wood  work  in  January  188fJ.  Superintendent  Charles  W.  Cole 
said  of  it  in  1890: 

Manual  training  is  no  longer  an  experiment  with  us.  We  have  be, 
come  satisfied  of  its  high  educational  value,  and  we  believe  it  will  re- 
main a  fixed  element  in  our  system.  The  question  to  be  determined- 
however,  is  how  far  up  and  how  far  down  it  shall  be  extended.  Thus 
far  we  have  confined  shop  work  to  the  high  school  boys;  next  fall  we 
shall  introduce  wood  working  in  the  sloid  form  among  the  girls  in  the 
high  school. 

This  has  since  been  done. 

Superintendent  Cole  has  noted  an  interesting  and  important  effect 
of  the  work  upon  the  attendance  of  boys  in  the  high  school.  In  1891 
he  stated  that  previous  to  the  introduction  of  manual  training  the  pro- 
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portion  of  boys  to  girls  in  the  Albany  High  School  had  been  30  to  70; 
it  was  now  48  to  52. 

Prominent  among  manual  training  schools  of  its  grade  is  the  high 
school  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  The  three  years'  coui*se  of 
study  is  designed  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  their  life  work,  and,  ^^  without 
ignoring  er  antagonizing  the  education  of  the  past,  seeks  to  perfect 
this  by  8ux)plying  the  elements  heretofore  disregarded."  The  school 
^^  does  not  endeavor  nor  wish  to  ijrepare  for  a  particular  occupation,  or 
class  of  occupations,  but  rather  tries  to  make  its  course  as  brodd  and 
general  as  is  consistent  with  the  age  of  the  pui)ils  and  the  time  spent 
in  its  completion.  Geometry  and  chemistry  are  inti'oduced  into  the 
course,  but  not  with  the  i^rimary  object  of  preparing  teachers  of  math- 
ematics or  science^  so  manual  work  is  made  a  feature,  but  not  in  order 
to  tiain  carpenters  or  machinists^  on  the  contrary,  the  literary  work 
and  all  forms  of  manual  work  are  made  x)art6  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  one  and  the  same  reason,  because  of  their  disciplinary  and  ed- 
ucational value.'' 

As  in  most  of  the  manual  training  high  schools,  the  course  of  study 
is  arranged  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  advanced  scientific,  technical,  or  other  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  supply  the  needs  of  that  larger  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  finish 
their  school  room  education  with  the  high  school. 

The  course  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  in  the  catalogue  of  the  insti- 
tute for  the  year  1891-92,  embraces,  in  the  first  year,  English  language 
aiid  rhetoric,  algebra  and  geometry,  physiology  and  physical  geography 
vocal  music,  friie-hand  and  instrumental  drawing,  modefand  cast  draw- 
ing, and  clay  modelling.  The  manual  work  for  boys  consists  of  bench 
w^ork  in  wood,  wood  turning,  pattemmakiugs  and  principles  of  mouldmg ; 
for  girls,  sewing,  hygiene,  and  home  nursing. 

In  the  second  year  the  studies  are  general  history  and  English 
history,  or  Latin.  Essay  writing,  geometry,  trigonometry,  bookkeeping^ 
I)hysics  with  laboratory  practice,  vocal  music,  perspective,  architect- 
ural drawing,  elements  of  design,  and  mechanical  drawing  are  also 
tauglit;  while  foundery  moulding,  forging,  and  tinsmith ing  for  boys, 
and  dressmaking  and  wood  carving  for  girls,  constitute  the  subjects 
of  the  manual  training  course. 

In  the  senior  year  the  subjects  taken  up  are  English  literature,  civil 
government,  political  science,  French  or  Latin,  essay  writing,  principles 
of  construction,  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  vocal  music,  mechanical 
drawing,  problems  in  construction;  and  in  manual  work,  machine  shop 
and  bench  work,  machine  tool  work,  and  construction  are  assigned  t-o 
boys,  and  cooking,  millinery,  and  dressmaking  engage  the  attention  of 
the  girls. 

The  school  year  in  the  high  school  department  is  divided  into  three 
terms,  and  the  tuition  per  term  for  the  first  year  is  810,  for  the  second 
year  $15,  and  for  the  third  yeaf  $20. 
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In  the  autDmiiof  1874  a  printing  office  was  opened  at  Jamestown, 
in  one  of  tlie  school  buildings,  and  fitted  uj)  with  press,  type,  and 
fixtures,  at  a  cost  of  $125,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools  to  learu 
type  setting  as  a  form  of  manual  training. 

Since  that  date  the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  extended. 
Two  wings  have  been  added  to  the  high  school  building,  and  in  the 
basement  are  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  for  a  sewing  room  and 
printing  of&ce,  and  the  other  for  the  shop.  The  rooms  are  about  28  by 
37  feet,  are  well  lighted  and  pleasant,  and  are  supplied  with  all  needed 
tools,  material,  and  instructors,  and  are  kept  open  during  all  the  school 
hours  of  the  day,  four  days  of  the  week. 

Superintendent  Love  writes: 

Today,  January  19, 1887,  this  much  can  be  said  of  the  department 
of  manual  training  in  Jamestown  public  schools.  All  the  pupils  in  the 
first  six  grades,  about  1,400  in  number,  are  given  lessons  daily,  or  at 
least  three  or  four  times  a  week,  in  some  kind  of  manual  training.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  girls  and  66  of  the  boys  receive  lessons 
in  the  sewing-room  or  shop  at  least  twice  or  three  times  each  week,  and 
20  boys  and  girls  set  type  in  the  printing  office,  one  hour,  four  days  of 
the  week. 

The  system  is  well  organized;  and,  from  the  lowest  primary  depart- 
ments, in  which  kindergarten  exercises  are  practised,  to  the  academic 
department  of  the  high  school,  the  work  is  carried  forward  by  easy 
stages  of  gradation.  Up  to  the  seventh  grade  the  course  varies  but 
little  from  that  of  other  manual  training  schools.  Beginning  with  the 
junior  class  of  tlie  grammar  department,  the  instruction  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  course  is  as  follows: 

Junior  grammar  clasi. — ^Penmanship;  drawing,  free-hand  and  indus- 
trial; physical  culture,  exercises  in  gymnasium;  manual  training  for 
boys — to  draw  lines  and  lay  off  distances,  use  of  the  hammer,  the  saw, 
the  plane;  manual  training  for  girls — ^i)lain  sewing,  running,  gathering, 
stitching,  overcasting,  over-and-over  sewing  and  hemming;  printing, 
boys  and  girls — (1)  learn  the  letters  in  the  lower  case,  (2)  also  in  the 
upper  case,  (3)  to  hold  and  handle  the  stick,  (4)  to  set  up  and  distribute 
words,  (5)  also  sentences,  (G)  to  set  up  and  distribute  copy. 

Middle  grammar  class. — Penmanship;  drawing,  free-hand  and  indus- 
trial; physical  culture,  exercises  in  the  gymnasium;  manual  training  for 
boys — review  the  work  of  the  last  year,  lessons  in  construction,  boring, 
chiselling;  manual  training  for  girls — crocheting,  knitting  begun;  print- 
ing, boys  and  girls — (7)  to  learn  to  correct  proof,  (8)  to  set  up  copy  and 
distribute  it  on  time,  (9)  to  make  up  and  lock  forms. 

Senior  grammar  class. — Penmanship;  drawing;  physical  culture,  exer- 
cises in  the  gymnasium;  manual  training  for  boys — ^review  lessons  of  the 
last  year,  lessons  in  mitreing,  dovetailing,  dowelling,  begin  drawing  and 
construction;  manual  training  for  girls — knitting  advanced,  mending, 
patching,  darning,  making  buttonholes;  jirinting,  boys  and  girls — (10) 
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run  the  i)ress,  (11)  wash  type  and  distribute  form,  (12)  do  job  work 
given  out. 

In  the  academic  department,  comprising  the  tenths  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  grades,  the  work  in  manual  trainiug  is  as  follows:  For 
young  men — drawing  and  construction,  the  lathe,  finishing,  printing  j 
for  young  women — cutting,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  embroidery, 
cooking,  printing. 

The  means  for  meeting  the  cost  of  manual  training  at  Jamestown 
were  at  first  derived  exclusively  from  the  proceeds  of  exhibitions  given 
at  intervals  by  teachers  and  pupils,  and  even  now  the  expense  is 
mainly  provided  for  in  the  same  way,  onlyfl,  small  amount  coming  from 
the  public  school  fund. 

In  1892  Superintendent  Rogers  reported  that  "the  usefulness  of  the 
department  of  manual  training  is  greatly  hindered  by  lack  of  proper 
facilities.  In  spite  of  its  many  limitations  the  value  of  this  instruction 
may  be  regarded  as  fully  established." 

Newburgh  has  a  manual  training  school,  with  a  complete  equipment 
for  teaching  carpentry  in  a  four  years'  course.  The  instructor  receives 
a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year.  There  are,  also,  two  teachers  of  sewing,  paid, 
respectively,  $400  and  $500  a  year.  The  total  number  of  boys  taking 
manual  training  is  now  160. 

As  to  sewing,  the  city  report  states  the  number  of  classes  in  this 
branch  to  have  been  36  in  all,  with  an  average  number  of  20  pupils  to 
a  class,  or  720  altogether.  A  lesson  of  one  hour  a  week  is  given  to 
each  class. 

Instruction  in  manual  exercises  began  in  the  schools  of  !N^ew  York 
city  on  February  1, 1888.  There  is  a  graded  course  of  study,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  primary  grade  and  progressing  through  every  succeed- 
ing grade  of  the  primary  and  grammar  school  course.  The  full  course 
requires  14  terms  for  completion. 

The  work  has  not  been  introduced  into  every  public  school,  but  all 
pupils  in  the  several  schools  where  the  work  has  been  introduced  are 
compelled  to  study  all  the  subjects  taught  in  their  respective  classes. 
Any  pupil  not  wishing  to  attend  a  manual  training  school  may  attend 
one  of  the  other  class  of  schools,  and  any  pupil  of  the  schools  having 
the  regular  course  of  study  may  at  any  time  enter  one  of  the  manual 
training  schools. 

The  work  consists  of  paper  folding  and  cutting,  free-hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  clay  modelling,  wood  working,  sewing,  and  cooking. 

There  are  37  departments  pursuing  the  manual  training  course  of 
study,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  December  31, 1891,  being 
19,935,  with  an  average  attendance  of  18,249.  These  schools  consist  of 
7  male  grammar  departments,  8  female  grammar  departments,  1  mixed 
grammar  department,  13  primary  departments,  and  8  primary  schools. 

There  are  122  classes  in  sewing,  containing  5,675  pupils;  22  classes 
in  cooking,  containing  614  pupils;  and  55  classes  in  workshop  (wood 
working),  containing  1,811  pupils. 
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Modelling  in  clay  is  apart  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  229  classes, 
containing  8,703  pupils-;  but  clay  is  used  in  form  study  in  193  other 
classes,  containing  10,640  pupils.  All  the  pupils  receive  instruction 
in  the  English  branches  and  in  drawing  (free-hand  or  mechanical). 
The  course  pursued  in  this  class  of  schools  seems  to  be  meeting  with 
general  approval. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  established  in  1848,  gives, 
among  its  courses  of  instruction,  a  three  years'  mechanical  course,  which 
is,  in  detail,  as  follows : 

Lessons 
FIRST  YKAK.  per 

week. 

Freneli,  Gemiau,  or  Spanish 5 

English  language .". 3 

Mathematics. 3 

Physics 2 

Drawing,  free-hand  and  mechanical 3 

Workshop,  instruction  and  practice,  or  commercial  products 4 


20 


SECOND  YEAR. 


The  same  modern  language  as  before 5 

English 3 

Mathematics ' 3 

Chemistry 2 

Drawing ^ 3 

Workshop  or  commercial  products 4 

#  

20 

THIRD  YEAR. 

A  second  modern  language t 5 

English -^ 3 

Mathematics 3 

Physics  and  chemistry 5 

Workshop,  or  history  and  political  economy 4 

20 

The  subject  of  commercial  products  in  this  course  includes  the  study 
of  raw  and  manufactured  products.  Eaw  materials  are  studied  as 
derived  from  (1)  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  metals,  ores,  coal,  petro- 
leum, etc.;  (2)  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  grain,  timber,  textile  fabrics, 
tea,  coffee,  etc. ;  (3)  the  animal  kingdom,  as  silk,  wool,  fiir,  hides,  meat, 
etc.;  (4)  the  sources  of  supply  and  lines  of  conveyance,  or  what  is 
generally  known  as  commercial  geography,  a  subject  much  studied  in 
European  countries,  but  too  often  ignored  in  America. 

The  workshops  are  3  in  number.  The  wood  working  shop  contains 
15  double  benches,  with  closets  and  tools  for  a  class  of  30.  The 
forge  shop  contains  6  Buffalo  forges,  20  anvils,  and  2  long  benches 
with  16  vises,  with  forge  and  vise  tools,  and  accommodates  a  class  of 
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from  15  to  30  stutlcuta.    The  latlie  sLop  eontaiiis  26  lathes  &>r  wood 
and  ine^ul  working,  4  engine  lathes,  a  circular  saw,  and  6  grindstones. 

For  admission  to  the  lowest  class  the  student  must  be  14  years  of  age 
and  a  resident  of  Kew  York  city.  He  must  pass  an  entrance  examina- 
tion in  writing^  spelling,  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  elementary 
l^ropositions  in  geometry,  geography,  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  elements  of  industrial  drawing. 

lastructioa  is  free,  and  free  text  books  and  apparatus  are  supplied* 
The  cost  of  instruction  is  nearly  $3,600  per  annum.    The  total  cost  of 
shop  plant,  in  report  of  October  31,  1888,  is  reported  to  have  been 
y  $8,040.06. 

The  Hebrew  Technit^al  Institute  of  New  York  is  a  manual  training 
school.  It  was  organized  in  1884.  This  institute  is  %u%  generisy  and, 
within  the  i)rescribed  limits,  it  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  among  the 
trnining  schools  of  the  country.  PupUs  are  required  to  bel2J  years  of 
age  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  English,  geography,  and 
history. 

Tlie  course  of  instruction  is  embraced  in  three  departments,  viz., 
shop  work  in  wood  and  iron;  drawing,  free-hand  and  mechanical;  the 
English  branches  and  physics.  Pupils  attend  during  the  hours  wbich 
constitute  the  school  day,  from  0  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  with  an  intermission 
of  one  hour  at  noon,  and  are  instructed  in  all  the  departments. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  institution  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of 
generjil  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  drawing,  and  the  general  branches 
to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  the  third  year  to  be  devoted  to  jirepa- 
ration  for  some  special  branch. 

The  relation  between  the  drawing  and  shop  departments  is  very  close, 
while  the  mathematics  taught  in  the  EugUsh  department  should  be 
practical  and  bear  upon  the  shop  work.  The  English  department  in- 
cludes instruction  in  the  following  branches:  Arithmetic,  geometry, 
history,  geography,  reading,  writing,  language  lessons,  physics,  and 
industrial  topics. 

The  drawing  department  includes  free  hand  drawing  (model  and 
object  and  decorative  drawing)  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Tiie  shop  work  includes  wood  working  and  metal  working.  Under 
wood  working,  the  following  are  the  stages:  Pasteboard  work,  bracket 
sawing,  construction  work  in  bracket  sawing,  preliminary  exercises  in 
the  use  of  saw,  try-square,  and  chisel;  exercises  in  nailing  and  use  of 
hammer,  joinery,  construction  work^  wood  carving,  patternmaking, 
moulding  and  casting.  Metiil  working  should  commence  with  exercises 
in  tin  and  soldering,  light  work  on  speed  lathe,  forge  work,  chipping 
and  filing,  engine  lathe  work,  shaper  and  planer,  drill  press,  and  con- 
struction work.  The  metal  working  shop  is  equipped  with  2  engine 
lathes,  2  drill  presses,  2  speed  lathes,  1  planer,  and  15  vises,  with  all  the 
necessary  tools  used  with  such  machines.  The  vise  work  teaches  the 
properties  of  cast  iron,  the  use  of  the  hammer,  chisel,  file,  straight  edge, 
calii)ers,  square,  bevel,  gauge,  and  dividers. 
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By  the  cud  of  the  second  year  the  si^ecial  aptitade  of  the  pupil  is 
evidenced^  aud  arrangements  are  then  made  for  a  lengthy  stay  each 
day  in  that  shop  whicdi  will  prepare  him  for  his  special  trade.  Thus 
the  pupils  in  the  wood  working  department,  in  the  third  year,  devote 
their  entire  time  to  wood  working,  either  i^atternmaking,  cabinet- 
making,  or  carpentry  and  drawing,  while  those  who  show  an  aptitude 
for  machinery  devote  their  entire  time  in  the  metal  working  shop  and 
mechanical  drawing  (one  hour  a  day  only  being  given  to  physics  and 
mathematics).  Those  who  show  a  desire  to  engage  in  electrical  work 
receive  special  instruction  in  that  branch. 

Instruction,  books,  and  tools  are  furnished  free.  The  number  of  pupils 
at  the  date  of  the  latest  report  (January  1, 1891)  was  146.  The  first 
class  was  graduated  from  this  school  in  1886.  Henry  M.  Leipzigei*, 
Ph.  D.,  is  director  of  the  institute,  and  there  are  seven  instructors  asso- 
ciated with  him.  The  whole  number  of  gra<luates  (including  the  class 
of  1890)  is  62,  namely,  in  the  class  of  1886,  18;  in  the  class  of  1888, 11; 
in  the  class  of  1889, 17 ;  in  the  class  of  1890,  16.  Of  these  6  arc  con- 
nected with  electrical  works,  3  are  architects,  2  are  machinists,  and  1  is 
engaged  in  the  telephone  business.  Most  of  the  remaining  graduates 
are  employed  by  business  firms  concerning  whose  line  of  trade  infor- 
mation is  not  available. 

The  Industrial  Education  Aswsociation  of  l^Qw  York,  in  addition  to 
publishing  educational  monographs  from  time  to  time,  instituting 
lecture  courses,  and  seeking  in  every  way  to  create  an  interest  in  all 
educatioHal  work  and  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  any  advance  in  peda- 
gogical science,  has  founded  a  college  for  the  training  of  teachers,  tui- 
tion for  a'full  year's  course  in  which  costs  $60.  This  college  was  opened 
in  1887,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  model  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

In  this  school  (consisting  of  a  kindergarten  and  a  primary  and  a 
grammar  grade),  besides  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  industrial  drawing,  clay  modelling,  and  the  use  of  tools  are 
taught.  The  course  for  girls  includes  a  gi*aded  system  of  sewing  aud 
cutting,  together  with  a  course  in  cookery. 

The  work  of  this  association  has  been  merged  in  that  of  the  Kew 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler's  Workingraan's  School*  in  I^ew  York  city  was  founded 
in  1878.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  whom 
the  school  is  primarily  intended.  The  enrollment  in  1892  shows  an 
attendance  of  over  360  pupils. 

*  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  maintains  the  school,  which  is  entirely 
unsectarian  and  receives  pupils  of  both  sexes  ancl  all  nationalities  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  14  years.  The  full  course  covers  a  period  of  11 
years.  Since  this  year\s  term  28  pay  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the 
school,  who  add  about  $2,800  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  wLich  re- 
quires $22,000  annually  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 
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This  school  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  application  of  manual 
training  methods  through  all  grades  of  instruction,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  high  school.  A  normal  course  for  kindergartners  is  now 
provided  in  a  department  of  this  school. 

OHIO. 

The  Technicjal  School  of  Cincinnati  was  opened  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  in  November  1886.  It  is  an  incorporated  institution  and  under 
the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  a 
director  and  8  teachersj  3  are  shop  instructors,  4  class  instructors,  and 
1  takes  charge  of  the  draughting  department.  Since  1887  about  half 
the  expense  of- the  school  has  been  borne  by  the  Commercial  Club. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  14  years  of  age,  on  certificates  of  grammar 
school  principals,  or  after  passing  an  examination  in  the  English 
branches  commonly  taught  in  the  grammar  school. 

The  course  of  study  and  shop  work  in  this  school  requires  three  years 
for  its  completion.  The  first  year  subjects  are  algebra,  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary science,  physiology j  English  language,  history,  American  lit- 
erature; free-hand,  outline,  and  model  drawing;  shop  details,  simple 
projection  and  geometrical  construction;  proper  care  and  use  of  tools, 
carpentry,  joinery,  and  wood  turning. 

The  second  year  studies  include  geometry,  chemistry,  English  lan- 
guage, English  history  and  literature;  shop  details,  orthographic  pro- 
jections, isometrid  projection,  principles  of  perspective,  development  of 
surfaces,  machines  from  measurement;  forging,  welding,  tempering,  and 
tool  making. 

In  the  third  year  the  course  comprises  higher  algebra,  plane  trigo- 
nometry, physics;  English  language,  civil  government,  political  econ- 
omy, or  German;  machine  drawing,  general  plans,  detailed  working 
drawings,  shop  details,  or  architectural  drawing,  interior  decorations, 
buildings  from  measurement,  architectural  perspective;  chipping,  filing, 
fitting,  turning,  drilling,  planing,  milling,  construction  of  some  ma- 
chine or  macliines. 

One-half  of  the  pupils'  time  throughout  the  entire  course  is  devoted 
to  manual  work,  viz.,  two  hours  to  shop  work  and  one  hour  to  drawing. 
The  remaining  half  (three  hours)  is  given  to  mathematics,  sciences, 
and  language  equally. 

Tuition  for  the  course  of  study  is  as  follows:  First  year,  $75;  second 
year,  $100;  third  year,  $125. 

The  carpenter  shop  of  this  school  is  equipped  with  52  cabinetmak- 
ers' benches,  15  speed  lathes,  1  rip  and  cross-cut  circular  saw,  1  grind- 
stone, 2  emery  wheels,  bench  tools  for  90  boys,  turning  tools  for  42  boys. 

The  blacksmith  shop  has  19  forges,  19  anvils,  2  vises,  1  blower,  1  ex- 
haust fan,  1  bellows;  tongs,  hammers,  flatters,  fullers,  swages,  etc., 
for  54  boys. 
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There  are  now  enrolled  152  scholars,  of  whom  72  are  in  the  first  year, 
38  in  the  second,  26  in  the  advanced  year,  and  the  remaining  17  in  pre- 
paratory or  special  classes.  Of  the  whole  number,  29  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  free  or  i>artially  free  scholarships,  while  from  the  remainder  is 
received  the  sum  of  $10,500  in  tuition  fees. 

At  Cleveland,  as  early  as  February  1885,  instruction  in  cari)entry 
was  begun  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  boys  of  the  Central  High  School. 
The  interest  which  these  pupils  showed  in  the  work  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  certain  business  men  of  the  city,  who 
at  once  formed  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  and  were  in- 
corporated June  2,  1885,  under  the  title  of  the  Cleveland  Manual 
Training  School  Company. 

The  school'  was  opened  for  pupils  early  in  February  188G.  The 
Bt'dte  legislature  soon  after  authorized  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  one-fifth 
of  a  mill  for  the  purposes  of  manual  and  domestic  training.  This  tax 
amounts  to  about  $16,000;  and  so  manual  training  found  its  way  into 
the  public  schools,  all  pupils  being  entitled  to  free  tuition. 

On  entrance  pupils  must  be  14  years  old  and  fitted  for  the  high 
school;  otherwise  they  must  pass  a  written  examination. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Cleveland  Manual  Training  School  is 
briefly  as  follows : 

First  year. — Free-hand,  geometrical,  and  mechanical  drawing;  car- 
pentry, cabinet  work,  patternmaking,  moulding,  casting,  care  and  use 
of  tools,  etc. 

Second  year. — Geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing;  forge,  vise,  and 
machine  work  in  iron  and  steel.  ^ 

Third  year. — Mechanical  drawing;  machine  work  in  metal,  tool  mak- 
ing, etc. 

Each  lesson  lasts  three  hours,  and  three  lessons  a  week  are  required 
of  each  pupil.  Six  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  the  shop  and  three  hours 
at  the  drawing  lessons. 

In  September  1887,  a  cooking  department  was  added  to  this  school. 
The  course  in  cooking  for  one  term  is  as  follows : 

First  week:  Lamb  chops,  cranberries,  mashed  potatoes,  oatmeal, 
baked  apples. 

Second  week:  Potato  soup,  scrambled  eggs,  turnips  in  white  sauce, 
apple  tapioca. 

Third  week:  Fish  balls,  milk  toast,  apple  shortcake,  coffee. 

Fourth  week:  Mixing  and  baking  bread  and  biscuit,  tomato  soup, 
steamed  rice. 

Fifth  week:  Oyster  stew,  corn  cake,  toasted  crackers,  griddle  cakes, 
lemon  sirups. 

Sixth  week :  Corned  beef  hash,  Irying  out  fat,  rye  muffins,  doughnuts. 

Seventh  week:  Beef  stew,  dumplings,  chocolate,  cookies. 

Eighth  week :  Creamed  cod  fish,  French  toast,  cottage  pudding,  sauce. 

S.  Ex.  05 5 
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Fiiitli  week:  CoUops  or  Hamburg  steak,  lyonnaise  potatoes,  apple 
pie,  gingerbread. 

Tenth  week:  Green  pea  soup,  fried  fisli,  i)otato  balls,  floating  island, 
plain  cake. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  three  classes  of  the  school,  in 
June  1891,  was  172.  Of  these,  25  were  in  the  third  year  class,  47  in  the 
second  year,  and  100  in  the  first  year^  Tlie  whole  number  of  graduates 
at  the  same  date  was  35.  Seven  had  already  gone  into  business  and 
the  remainder  were  pursuing  advanced  studies. 

Toledo  has  a  famous  manual  training  school,  from  which  14  students 
were  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1889,  the  fifth  year  of  the  school. 
Of  the  graduates,  6  were  boys,  8  girls.  Mr.  George  S.  Mills,  sui>er- 
intendent  of  the  training  school,  agrees  with  other  promoters  of  manual 
instruction  when  he  says,  "It  is  already  proved  that  the  manual  train- 
ing selwol  has  a  tendency  to  keep  boys  in  the  high  school.''  The  course 
covers  four  years,  the  pupils'  time  being  about  equally  divided  between 
mental  and  manual  exercises.  Forty-five  minutes  per  day  are  given  to 
drawing,  and  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  hours  to  shop  work. 

For  residents  of  Toledo  instruction  in  the  manual  training  school  is 
free;  a  small  charge  for  material  only  being  made  as  follows:  For  boys, 
the  first  year,  $6;  the  second  year,  $7;  the  third  and  fourth  years,  89 
each.  For  the  girls,  the  first  and  second  years,  $G  each;  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  $9  each. 

Of  the  22  graduating  in  1888,  16  are  filling  positions  as  machinists, 
designers,  draughtsmen  or  draughtswomen,  instructors  in  shop  work, 
domestic  economy,  etc.  The  class  of  1889  was  smaller,  numbering  14. 
Of  these,  1  has  secured  employment  as  a  machinist,  1  as  draughtsman 
for  an  engraver,  and  1  as  draughtswoman  for  a  sanitary  engineering 
firm.     Seven,  or  one- half  of  all,  have  found  positions  to  work. 

The  department  of  domestic  economy  in  this  school  is  designed  for 
the  training  of  girls  in  applied  housekeeping.  The  studies  are  identical 
with  those  pursued  by  boys  of  the  same  grades,  except  that  other  forms 
of  manual  instruction  are  given. 

Thus,  in  the  first  year's  course,  the  girls  of  the  senior  grammar  class 
take  lessons  in  light  carpentry,  wood  carving,  care  and  use  of  tools, 
and  wood  finishing.  The  second  year  embraces  introduction  to  courses 
in  plain  sewing  and  garment  cutting  and  making.  The  third  year's 
course  embraces  iustiuction  in  preparing  and  cooking  food,  purchasing 
household  supplies,  and  chemistry  of  cooking.  The  fourth  year,  the 
girls  receive  lessons  in  cutting,  making  and  fitting  garments,  household 
decorations,  millinery,  etc. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  department  of 
cookery  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  programme: 

Boiling, — Illustrations  of  boiling  and  steaming,  and  treatment  of 
vegetables,  meats,  fish,  and  cereals,  soup  making,  etc. 

Broiling, — Lessons  and  practice  in  meat,  chicken,  fish,  oysters,  etc. 
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Bread  making. — Chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  materials  used. 
Manipulations  in  bread  making  in  its  various  departments.  Yeasts 
and  their  substitutes. 

Baking. — ^Heat  in  its  action  on  different  materials  in  the  process  of 
baking.  Practical  experiments  in  baking  bread,  pastry,  puddings, 
cake,  meats,  fish,  etc. 

Frying. — Chemical  and  mechanical  principles  involved  and  illustrated 
in  the  frying  ot  vegetables,  meats,  lish,  oysters,  etc. 

Mixing. — ^The  art  of  making  combinations,  as  in  soups,  salads,  pud- 
dings, pies,  cakes,  sauces,  dressings,  flavoiings,  condiments,  etc. 

Marketing  and  economy. — ^The  selection  and  purchase  of  household 
supplies.  General  instructions  in  systematizing  and  economizing  house- 
hold work  and  expenses.  The  anatomy  of  animals  used  as  food,  and 
ho^  to  choose  and  use  the  several  parts.  Lessons  on  the  qualities  of 
water  and  steam;  the  construction  of  stoves  and  ranges;  the  properties 
of  different  fuels. 

The  textile  fabric  work  will  include  garment  cutting  and  making,  the 
economical  and  tastef nl  use  of  materials,  millinery,  etc. 

FBNNSTLVANIA. 

The  Philadelphia  Manual  Training  School,  Seventeenth  and  Wood 
streets,  opened  in  September  1885,  has  a  faculty  of  thirteen  professors 
and  instructors.  Like  the  Chicago  school,  it  affords  to  pupils  oppor- 
tunities to  pursue  the  usual  high  school  course  in  literature,  science, 
and  mathematics,  combined  with  a  thorough  course  in  drawing,  and  in 
the  use  and  application  of  tools  in  the  industrial  arts. 

The  course  of  study  lasts  for  three  years.  One  hour  a  day  is  devoted 
to  drawing,  two  hours  to  shop  work,  and  three  to  academic  studies. 
The  school  has  chemical,  electrical,  and  physical  laboratories,  drawing 
and  modelling  rooms;  and,  in  its  mechanical  department,  wood  working 
shops  with  54  cabinetmakers'  benches,  each  supplied  with  a  full  set  of 
tools,  and  metal  working  shops  with  12  forges  and  as  many  anvils,  36 
vises  with  full  equipment  of  tools,  appliances  for  foundery  work,  etc. 
In  the  senior  class  are  70  students;  in  the  middle  class.  111;  and  in 
the  junior,  138. 

The  Northeast  School,  Howard  street,  opened  in  1890-'91,  has  a 
faculty  of  nine  professors  and  instructors.  The  equipments  are  similar 
to  the  Seventeenth  and  Wood  streets  school.  It  has  214  students 
enrolled  in  its  different  classes. 

In  the  sijring  of  1882  a  beginning  of  manual  instruction  was  made 
at  Girard  College  in  the  branch  of  metal  work.  The  experiment  was 
successftil,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  more  ample  quarters  tor  the 
work.  Accordingly,  a  building  b^  by  155  feet  and  two  stories  high  was 
put  up  on  the  college  grounds,  and,  on  December  0,  1884,  opened  for 
pupils.    Since  that  date  the  use  of  wood  working  tools  has  been  taught 
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in  this  institution,  and  foundery  work  and  bla^ksmithing  have  been 
introduced.  Pupils  are  also  taught  mechanical  and  geometrical  draw- 
ing. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of 'WOod  working  in  1884,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  trustees,  only  one- third  of  the  boys  on  leaving  college  en- 
tered mechanical  pursuits.  Since  that  event  two-thirds  of  the  boys 
have  obtained  employment  at  mechanical  occupations. 

In  the  report  and  catalogue  for  the  year  1890,  President  Fetterolf 
says : 

Manual  training  prepares  boys  for  the  learning  of  a  trade  just  as 
academic  ti^aining  prepares  young  men  for  professional  study. 

This  remark  defines  the  use  and  the  limitations  of  manual  training 
in  its  relations  to  skilled  labor,  with  clearness  and,  apparently,  with 
absolute  justice.    Manual  training  is  merely  preparatory  discipline  of 
the  eye  and  hand,  not  trade  teaching. 

Vice-President  Gregory  writes,  June  20, 1891  : 

Our  pupils  upon  reaching  certain  classes  are  expected  to  attend  the 
instruction  in  the  mechanical  department  as  regularly  as  that  in  arith- 
metic, or  in  any  other  study. 

There  is  an  industrial  annex  of  the  public  schools  at  Tidioute  in 
which  several  phases  of  manual  training  are  made  available  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  There  are  five  departments  of  the  work,  indicating  a 
very  thorough  organization : 

First.  The  primary  department,  where  kindergarten  methods  pre- 
vail. 

Second.  The  drawing  department.  Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  in 
all  grades,  including  the  high  school. 

Third.  Floriculture,  or  the  department  of  practical  botany.  In  this 
department  are  arranged,  in  various  ornamental  designs,  six  beds  30  by 
40  feet;  and  the  care  of  one  of  these  is  assigned  to  each  room.  Both 
boys  and  girls  work  at  gardening,  and  learn  something  of  the  methods 
of  cultivation  of  different  varieties  of  plants. 

Fourth.  The  girls'  department  of  domestic  economy. 

Fifth.  The  boys'  department  of  wood  working,  etc. 

In  each  of  these  departments  the  course  embraces  the  work  of  three 
years. 

The  workshop  for  boys  is  furnished  for  the  practice  of  carpentry, 
wood  turning,  and  work  in  tin,  iron,  etc.  During  the  first  year  the  boys 
work  at  carpentry  in  a  shop  furnished  with  10  double  benches,  each  of 
which  is  sui)plied  with  2  vise^,  a  centre  board,  on  each  side  of  wliich 
hang  1  cross-cut  saw,  1  rip-saw,  1  back-saw,  1  hammer,  1  bevel  square, 
1  try-square,  1  mallet,  1  pair  of  compasses,  1  gauge,  1  oilstone,  1  oil-can, 
and  1  whisk  broom.  In  the  second  year  the  wood  lathe  is  used  by  the 
boys,  and  metal  work  comes  in  the  final  year. 

Wilkes  Barre  is  "the  only  city  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  in 
which  manual  training  forms  a  part  of  the  i>ublic  school  system,"  says 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Potter,  district  superintendent  of  scliools,  in  the  sixth 
annual  report  (1888-'89). 

The  cost  of  the  plant  is  as  follows:  Tools,  $75.60;  benches,  vises, 
stops,  etc.,  $59.49.  An  expert  mstructor  in  joinery  is  secured  for 
two  half  days  each  week  at  a  salary  of  $16  a  month. 

The  course  consists  of  the  makiug  of  20  models,  viz.,  chiselling 
square  and  mitre  cut;  halved  corner;  ledge  joint;  cross-lap  joint; 
mitre  joint;  mitre-lap  joint;  square  butt;  slip  mortise  and  tenon; 
through  mortise  and  tenon;  secret-slip  mortise  and  tenon ;  blind  mortise 
and  tenon;  brace-joint  mortise  and  tenon ;  halved  dovetail;  keyed  dove- 
tail; dovetail  butt;  through  dovetail;  through  end  dovetail  (one  tenon); 
through  end  dovetail  (three  tenon);  drawer  dovetail;  bevel  dovetail. 

In  November  1888,  sewing  was  introduced,  as  a  form  of  manual  train- 
ing for  girls,  into  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  year  grades 
of  the  Wilkes  Barre  schools.  Friday  afternoons  from  3  to  4  o'clock  were 
selected  for  instruction  in  this  work.  The  regular  teachers  being 
required  to  give  the  instruction  in  sewing,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
a  well  defined  course  and  a  set  of  models.  The  course  outlined  and 
illustrated  by  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  ]S*ew  York  city 
was  adopted.  The  instructions  are  explicit  and  the  models  examples 
of  a-ccuracy  and  neatness. 

There  are  20  models  used  in  this  course  also,  viz.,  overhanding  or  top 
sewing  on  striped  calico;  overhanding  on  white  muslin,  two  selvages; 
turning  hem  on  colored  paper;  hemming  on  unbleached  muslin  with 
red  thread;  running  by  a  thread;  hemming  on  white  muslin;  over- 
casting; felling  on  unbleached  muslin;  felling  on  bleached  muslin; 
gathering;  buttonholes  and  buttons;  gusset;  herring-bone  stitch  on 
flannel;  stocking  darning;  darning  on  cashmere;  patching;  tucking, 
whipping,  sewing  on  ruffle;  feather-stitch;  sampler;  making  simple  gar- 
ments. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  Ehode  Island  several  cities  have  taken  up  manual  training  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  During  1890  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  which 
as  a  private  enterprise  had  experimentally  introduced  sewing,  dress- 
making, and  cooking  into  some  of  the  public  schools,  was  incorporated 
with  the  public  school  system  of  Newport,  the  city  voting  to  approi^ri- 
ate  $3,000  yearly  to  its  support.  There  is  a  dressmaking  department 
and  a  cooking  department,  with  a  special  teacher  for  each.  Providence 
has  been  giving  instruction  in  sewing  to  a  large  number  of  the  girls 
in  her  schools.  During  the  year  1891  out  of  $500,000  appropriated 
for  new  school  buildings  one-sixth  was  for  a  new  manual  training 
school.  The  new  building  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in 
wood  and  iron,  including  blacksmi thing.  At  Westerly  drawing,  stick 
laying,  and  modelling  have  been  adopted  in  the  various  grades,  and 
the  results  of  the  work  are  giving  much  satisfaction  to  the  teachers. 
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SOXTTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  has  a  number  of  schools  for  colored  students  in  which 
some  manual  instruction  is  given.  In  the  Schofield  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School,  at  Aiken,  about  200  pupils  of  both  sexes  receive  in- 
struction in  sewing,  carpentry,  and  printing  as  a  means  of  discipline 
and  education.  In  Porter  Academy,  at  Charleston ;  Brainard  Institute, 
at  Chester;  Benedict  Institute  and  South  Carolina  University,  at 
Columbiaj  and  Claflin  University,  at  Orangeburg,  some  degree  of 
manual  training  is  maintained.  In  the  Wintbrop  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  at  Columbia,  teachers  are  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary manual  exercises  in  connection  with  their  other  duties.  The 
instruction  given  here  consists  of  paper  folding  and  cutting,  paste- 
board work,  clay  modelling,  and  map  moulding  in  sand  and  clay. 

TENNISSSEE. 

• 

At  Knoxville  a  manual  training  course  has  been  introduced  into  the 
public  schools.  The  branches  taught  are  carpentry,  printing,  sewing, 
and  cooking. 

Knoxville  College  is  under  the  care  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  and  is  sustained  mainly  by  contributions 
from  the  various  congregations  through  the  Board  of  Missions  to  the 
Freedmen.  In  its  industrial  department  the  ends  of  economy  and  readi- 
ness for  life  work  are  sought  through  industrial  training.  Housework, 
sewing,  printing,  and  tool  and  machine  work  are  the  special  subjects  of 
instruction,  together  with  gardening  and  farming. 

The  catalogue  states  that  a  new  building  was  to  be  completed  in  Sep- 
tember 1891,  and  in  readiness  for  tbe  opening  of  the  term.  This  build- 
ing will  contain  shops  for  work  in  wood  and  iron,  drawing  rooms,  and 
laboratories  for  chemistry,  botany,  and  agriculture.  The  building  will 
be  equipped  with  a  boiler  and  engine  and  the  necessary  machinery  and 
tools,  and  the  laboratories  will  have  a  good  outfit  of  apparatus. 

Le  Moyiie  Normal  Institute,  at  Memphis,  places  manual  training  in 
the  course  of  study  on  the  same  footing  and  treats  it  in  every  respect 
as  of  the  same  importance  as  any  other  branch  of  study.  The  girls  of 
this  school  are  taught  needlework  in  all  of  its  branebes.  Cooking, 
household  hygiene,  and  nursing  are  also  included  in  the  course.  The 
work  comprises  recitations  and  practice  through  ten  years  of  the  course 
of  study. 

Wood  working,  typesetting,  and  printing  are  for  the  boys.  The 
equipment  of  the  wood  working  shop  consists  of  14  benches  and  as  many 
sets  of  carpenter's  tools.  There  are  also  several  lathes  in  the  shop. 
In  the  printing  office  the  work  has  i)roved  very  successful,  both  in 
practical  results  and  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  intellectual  training 
of  the  school.    The  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1890-'91  was  708. 
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The  G€fiitral  Tennessee  College,  of  IS'asliville,  is  an  institution  sup- 
ported by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Souttorn  Education  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  an  industrial  department,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  the  John  E.  Slater  fund,  it  is  enabled  to  give  instruction 
in  printing,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  tin  work,  wagon  making,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  cutting  and  making  g'arments,  and  millinery.  Connected 
with  this  college  there  is  a  department  of  mechanical  art  training, 
whose  course  of  study  occux>ies  four  years,  and  may  be  sj)Ocialized  by 
students  d^esiring  to  learn  a  partitjular  trade. 

Manual  training  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  course  of  Eisk 
University,  Kasliville.  Printing  and  shop  work  practice  are  the  means 
used  to  secure  the  ends  sought.  The  course  runs  through  three  years. 
Two  hours  each  week  are  given  to  working  in  wood.  The  young  women 
are  taught  nursing  and  hygiene,  cooking,  dressmaking,  and  plain  sewing. 

In  the  Morristown  ll^ormal  Academy  a  moderate  amount  of  man- 
ual training  is  given  to  the  pupils.  Girls  are  instructed  in  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  housekeeping  in  all  its  departments.  The 
young  men  learn  something  of  typesetting  and  printing. 


There  is  a  department  of  industries  in  connection  with  Bishop  College, 
Marshall.  Students  aie  required  to  work  one  hour  each  day  at  some 
kind  of  manual  labor.  A  carpenter  shop,  a  supply  of  tools,  and  an 
instructor  have  been  provided,  and  a  class  of  young  men  have  been 
taking  lessons  in  the  elements  of  carpentry  and  the  care  of  tools.  The 
young  women  assist  in  the  boarding  department  in  prei)aring  food  for 
cooking,  etc.    They  are  also  taught  to  sew. 

At  Wiley  University,  also  located  at  Marshall,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  nursing,  with  the  whole  art  of  housekeeping,  are  taught 
to  young  women,  and  printing  office  work  is  made  available  as  a  means 
of  education  to  young  men.    It  is  an  institution  for  colored  people. 

*  VIRGINIA. 

The  Miller  Manual  Labor  School  of  Albemarle,  at  Crozet,  Albemarle 
county,  is  a  school  founded  for  the  education  of  ^'poor  orphan  and 
other  white  children  whose  parents  shall  be  unable  to  educate  them, 
the  said  orphans  and  other  children  being  residents  of  the  said  county 
of  Albemarle,''  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will  by  which  Samuel 
Miller  bequeathed  over  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School.  The  fund  so  devised  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  Virginia  board  of  education,  and  the  school  is  man- 
aged through  the  agency  of  the  Albemarle  county  court. 

Erom  a  list  of  children  eligible  (under  the  will  of  Mr.  Miller)  to  mem- 
bership the  court  appoints  the  pupils  of  the  school.  None  but  resi- 
dents of  Albemarle  county  can  be  appointed;  but  those  that  secure 
appointment  are  clothed,  fed,  taught,  and  cared  for  by  the  school. 
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The  first  i)upils  were  admitted  to  this  school  in  October  1878,  twenty 
in  number.  It  was  at  first  hard  to  persuade  the  friends  of  the  children 
to  allow  appointments  to  be  made  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Miller  tcstamentj  but  in  1892  there  was  an  enrolment  of  266  pupils. 

In  August  1884,  a  department  was  organized  for  the  instruction  of 
girls;  and  the  first  girls  were  admitted  to  the  school  in  November  1884. 

Most  pupils  enter  the  primary  department  of  the  school,  not  beiug 
suflficiently  advanced  to  begin  in  the  higher  grades.  In  the  academic 
department  there  are  five  classes,  each  of  which  is  given  one  year.  The 
courses  of  study  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  different. 

The  boys'  course  is  as  follows : 

Fifth  [lowest)  class. — Arithmetic,  English,  reading  and  dictation, 
l)hysical  geography  and  scientific  knowledge,  farm  work,  printing,  and 
free-hand  drawing. 

Fourth  class. — Algebra,  English,  Latin,  zoology  and  botany,  wood 
work,  farm  work,  free-hand  drawing,  and  bookkeeping. 

Third  class, — Algebra,  English,  Latin  or  German  or  French,  botany 
and  physiology,  mechanical  drawing,  fouudery  and  forge  practice. 

Second  class. — Geometry,  physics,  Latin  and  German,  chemistry, 
mechanical  drawing,  and  shop  practice  in  iron  work,  or  laboratory 
work  in  either  chemistry  or  biology. 

First  class. — Trigonometry,  mechanics,  Latin  and  German,  agricul- 
ture or  industrial  chemistry  or  mineralogy  and  geology,  mechanical 
drawing,  special  shop  practice  or  laboratory  work  in  biology,  and  chem- 
istry or  physics. 

The  girls'  course  includes — 

Fifth  class, — English,  arithmetic,  reading  and  dictation,  physical 
geography  and  scientific  knowledge,  plain  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
housework,  and  free-hand  drawing. 

Fourth  class. — English,  arithmetic,  Latin,  zoology  and  botany,  dress- 
making, cutting  and  fitting,  housework,  and  free-hand  drawing. 

Third'cla^s. — English,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  Latin  or  German  or 
French,  botany  and  physiology,  dressmaking,  cutting  and  fitting, 
housework,  cooking,  and  wood  carving  or  designing  or  free-hand 
drawing. 

Second  class, — Chemistry,  algebra  and  geometry,  Latin  and  German, 
physics,  dressmaking,  cutting  and  fitting,  housework,  cooking,  and 
wood  carving  or  designing  or  drawing,  or  laboratory  work  in  chem- 
istry or  biology. 

First  class. — Literature,  geometry,  Latin  and  German,  industrial 
chemistry  or  mineralogy  and  geology,  dressmaking,  cutting  and  fitting, 
housework,  cooking,  and  wood  carving  or  designing  or^  drawing,  or 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry  or  biology. 

Some  interesting  details  of  the  work  of  the  school  have  been  drawn 
from  its  report.  The  unique  character  of  this  institution  justifies  a 
somewhat  extended  notice  of  its  courses. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  wood  working  department  of  the  Mil- 
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ler  school  requires  tbat  12  hours  per  week  for  40  weeks  shall  be  devoted 
to  this  branch.  Of  these  480  hours,  80  are  devoted  especially  to  car- 
pentry and  joinery,  80  to  turning,  and  80  to  carving.  The  remaining  240 
hours  are  equally  divided  between  cabinetmaking  and  patternmaking. 

Va^yeiitry  and  joinery, — Instruction  in  this  branch  is  given  in  the 
bench  room.  The  use  and  care  of  tools  are  taken  first.  The  principles 
upon  which  such  are  constructed  and  some  of  their  uses  are  thoroughly 
explained.  These  are  illustrated  by  exercises  specially  designed  to 
show  the  use  of  the  tool  under  consideration.  The  exercise  is  explained 
to  the  class  by  the  instructor,  after  which  each  member  is  required  to 
do  it  himself.  After  an  exercise  or  exercises  have  been  given  on  ea^h 
of  the  tools,  instruction  is  given  in  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
ioints  used  in  framing  buildings,  etc.  One  of  each  of  these  is  made  by 
each  member  of  the  class. 

From  the  first  the  class  is  taught  to  work  from  drawings  which  are 
put  upon  the  blackboard.  Unless  each  exercise  is  reasonably  well 
made,  the  pupil  is  required  to  do  it  again  and  again,  if  necessary,  till  it 
is  done  with  reasonable  accuracy.  The  classes  are  also  taught  to  keep 
the  tools  in  order. 

Turning. — In  the  same  manner  as  before  the  use  and  care  of  each 
tool  are  taught.  After  a  number  of  exercises  illustrating  the  use  of  the 
tools  are  given  and  completed,  designs  of  various  styles  are  given,  be- 
coming more  difficult  as  the  members  of  the  cla«s  become  more  skilful. 
A  number  of  exercises  is  given  in  face-plate  and  chuck  work. 

Carving, — ^This  is  taught  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  two,  the 
designs  given  becoming  more  elaborate  as  the  members  of  the  class  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  tools. 

CaMnetmaking, — This  is  the  actual  manufacture  of  useful  articles  of 
furniture.  In  this  branch  the  pupil  has  the  opportunity  to  apply  the 
principles  taught  in  the  three  branches  which  go  before.  Particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  put  together.  As  the 
sole  object  is  to  teach  and  not  to  make  money,  no  time  and  pains  are 
spared  to  see  that  the  work  is  not  simply  for  outward  appearance. 
Every  piece  which  is  accepted  is  substantial  and  well  made  through- 
out. 

Patternmaking. — As  it  requires  a  lifetime  to  become  skilful  in  this 
branch  of  work  in  wood,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  an  expert 
patternmaker  without  understanding  the  art  of  moulding,  only  a  few 
of  the  underlying  principles  can  be  taught.  The  class  is  taught  how 
to  make  a  number  of  small  patterns,  core-boxes,  etc.,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  method  of  moulding  each  one  is  thoroughly  explained. 

Forge  and  foundery  work. — ^The  first  things  taught  in  the  brass  foun- 
dery  are  the  names  of  the  different  tools  and  how  they  are  used.  The 
student  is  then  shown  how  a  mould  is  made  and  where  mistakes  are 
likely  to  occur,  and  what  effect  these  mistakes  would  have  on  the 
finished  casting.    As  soon  as  these  things  are  thoroughly  understood 
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the  student  is  given  tlie  simplest  kind  of  ijattern  and  is  required  to 
mould  it.  When  sucoessful  he  is  given  a  pattern  which  is  a  little  more 
difficult,  and  so  ou  until  he  has  become  tolerably  proficient  in  the 
moulding  of  small  articles.  He  is  then  required  to  cast  his  moulds, 
first  in  zinc,  on  account  of  its  low  melting  point  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  handled,  and  then  in  brass.  At  this  point  instruction 
is  given  in  the  mixing  of  brass  and  bronze,  showing  what  mixtures 
will  produce  a  hard,  soft,  or  fluid  alloy,  as  may  be  required.  The  time 
spent  in  the  brass  foundery  is  about  five  weeks. 

The  class  then  goes  to  the  iron  foundery,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
snap  moulding,  moulding  in  large  flasks,  ramming,  venting,  the  use  of 
gaggers,  chaplets,  core-making,  facings,  their  composition  and  how  and 
whea  to  use  them,  where  lines  of  w^eakness  in  castings  are  likely  to 
occur,  the  elements  of  dry  and  loam  sand  moulding,  and  other  subjects 
wliich  come  up  during  the  course.  After  the  above  is  thoroughly 
understood,  instruction  is  given  in  the  construction  and  management 
of  the  cupola,  each  boy  in  turn  being  required  to  take  charge  of  a 
melting. 

Among  the  things  made  so  far  this  session,  1891-'92,  are  the  castings 
for  12  wood  working  lathes,  1  slate  machine,  1  rattle  barrel,  10  stop 
cock  boxes,  10  wash  it>om  sinks,  1  ton  grate  bars  for  boiler  room,  20 
cast  iron  steps  for  stairs  in  main  building,  1  circular  stairway  for 
engine  room,  and  several  tons  of  other  castings  which  were  made  for 
practice  and  have  been  remelted. 

Blacksmith  toorlc. — In  order  that  the  student  may  get  a  correct  and 
rapid  idea  of  form  and  proportion,  and  also  thoroughly  familiarize 
himself  with  the  use  of  the  hammer,  the  first  operations  in  forging  are 
performed  in  lead  instead  of  iron,  which  acts  under  the  hammer  very 
much  as  hot  iron  does  and  permits  the  operations  of  forging  with  the 
exception  of  welding  and  upsetting.  The  time  devoted  to  lead  work 
is  about  30  hours. 

The  use  and  care  of  the  fire  is  then  taught,  the  different  kinds  of 
fires,  and  which  to  use  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  Good  work  can  not 
be  done  without  a  good,  clean  fire;  therefore  the  importance  of  this  is 
carefully  impressed  on  the  student's  mind. 

Kext  follows  a  systematic  course  of  drawing,  upsetting,  bending, 
punching,  and  welding.  Before  finishing  iron  forging  each  student  is 
required  to  make  a  set  of  tongs  for  the  use  of  the  next  class. 

Metal  worli, — Regular  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  to  Ko. 
2  class  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  four  hours  each  day,  during 
the  whole  session.  Special  instruction  is  given  to  those  members  of 
ISo,  1  class  who  desire  to  take  a  fuller  course  than  that  given  in  the 
regular  way. 

Instruction  is  given  in  bench  and  machine  work  in  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  steel,  find  brass,  by  means  of  a  course  of  graded  exercises  em- 
bracing the  principles  of  machine  construction.  Each  exercise  is  suj)- 
plemented  by  something  of  mechanical  value. 
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Before  commencmg  work  ou  any  raachino  a  thorough  cxplanivtion  is 
given  to  the  class  of  the  methods  of  operating  and  adjustiug  all  parts, 
giving  the  technical  terms  used  to  distingaisb  them.  In  this  division 
instruction  is  given  in  chipping,  filing,  scraping,  polishing,  measuring, 
gmdiiating,  drilling,  reaming,  etc. 

One  boy  is  detailed  from  the  meta,l  working  class  each  week,  who  is 
engineer  for  that  week,  and  he  is  required  to  give  all  necessary  atten- 
tion to  the  engines,  besides  taking  indicator  cards  each  day,  setting 
valves,  calculating  horse  power,  etfc. 

The  indastrial  training  of  the  girls'  department  consists  in  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  dtes-smaking,  including  cutting  and  fitting  by 
measurement,  plain  hand  and  machine  Kewing,  cooking,  housework, 
stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  wood  carving,  and  drawing. 

In  the  sewing  department  the  girls  are  divided  into  four  classes  ac- 
cording to  age,  and  each  class  in  turn  is  taught  all  the  different  kinds 
of  sewing,  from  darning  stockings  to  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  a 
stylish  dress.  The  first  class  is  instructed  in  dressmaking,  including 
cutting  and  fitting  by  measurement,  and  has  ample  practice  in  this  line 
by  actually  cutting  and  fitting  their  own  dresses  and  the  dressc?  of 
other  girls.  The  second  class  has  for  its  specific  work  the  making  of 
the  most  difficnlt  parts  of  garments  which  have  been  cut  and  fitted  by 
the  first  class,  and  begins  the  rudiments  of  cutting  and  fitting.  The 
third  class  receives  iustruction  and  practice  in  plain  hand  andinachine 
sewing,  and  does  the  plain  sewing  for  the  departmeut.  The  fourth 
class,  or  youngest,  is  taught  to  hem,  fell,  backstitch,  and  to  make 
buttonholes,  and  does  the  darning  and  mending  for  the  departuient. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  lines  of  sewing,  the  girls  learn  to  make  a 
great  variety  of  fancy  articles  in  crochet  work  and  embroidery.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  that  as  a  girl  grows  older  she  learns  all  the 
different  kinds  of  sewing,  and  that  the  practice  in  these  results  in  the 
doing  of  a  great  deal  of  work  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  hired 
out. 

The  girls  have  constant  practice  in  house  cleaning,  such  as  scrub- 
bing, dnstiug,  sweeping,  fire  making,  and  dining  room  work,  including 
dish  washing,  setting  tables,  cleaning  silver,  etc. 

In  the  cooking  department  the  girls  are  instructed  and  practised  in 
preserving,  pickling,  and  canning  fruits  aud  vegetables. 

Other  branches  of  manual  training  are  taught  to  the  girls,  such  as 
modelling  and  wood  curving. 

A  garden  of  50  acres  is  cultivated  by  the  pupils,  and  each  boy  learns 
the  best  methods  of  planting,  fertilizing,  and  tending  vegetables  and 
small  fruits.  The  farm  connected  with  this  school  yielded  the  ibllowing 
products  in  the  year  1891:  Hay,  124  tons;  com,  2,650  bushels;  oats, 
80  tons;  ensilage,  176  tons;  pork,  9,762  pounds;  milk,  119,828  pounds. 

In  the  school  year  1891-92  there  were  on  the  roll  of  the  school  173 
boys  and  93  girls.    The  whole  number  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
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benefits  of  the  school  since  its  organization  is  692 — 469  boys  and  123 
girls. 

The  published  report  of  the  school  gives  a  list  of  the  graduates,  with 
post  office  address  and  occupation  of  each.  The  total  number  of  grad- 
uates reported  is  305.  Of  this  number  23  have  died,  and  in  the  case  of 
42  the  occupations  are  unknown.  Below  we  give  a  summary  of  the 
occuj)ations  of  tlie  remaining  240. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  MILLER  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 


Occupation. 


BIncksmiths 

Drakciuen 

Bricklayers 

Cabinotmakcrs 

Carpenters 

Clergymen 

Clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc 

Brau^ktAnien 

En;;ineers,  civil 

Engineers,  electric  light 

Farmers,  etc ■ 

Firemen 

Founders 


Grad- 
uates. 


2 

7 
7 
7 

13 
2 

32 
6 
5 
5 

23 
3 
3 


Occupation. 


Laborers 

Mach  in  ists 

Painters 

Printers 

Professors  (chemistry,  mechanical  cngi 
neering). 

Stndont« , 

Superintendent,  cotton  mill 

Teac  hers 

Telegraph  operators , 

Miscellaneous , 

Total 


Grad- 
uates. 


31 

27 

2 

5 

3 

0 
1 
0 

4 
37 


240 


Industrial  training  for  young  women  is  provided  for  in  Hartshorn 
Memorial  College  of  Eichmond.  This  does  not  mean  a  training  for  ser- 
vants in  the  kitchen,  the  chamber,  or  the  laundry,  but  rather  in  that 
knowledge  of  common  things,  that  disciplined  attention,  that  training 
of  the  eye,  that  cunning  of  the  fingers,  which  makes  the  mastery  of  all 
things  possible. 

The  instruction  includes  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  woman^s 
physical  lifej  the  sanitary  and  housewifely  care  of  a  house — of  the 
sleeping  rooms,  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  of  the  bath  room,  of  the  cellar, 
of  the  parlor;  plain  sewing,  patching,  darning,  knitting;  the  arts  of 
the  laundry;  the  use  of  detergents;  soap  making;  plain  cooking;  bread 
making  and  bread  raising  preparations;  the  selection  and  cooking  of 
meats;  of  vegetables;  cake  and  pastries;  healthful  and  unhealthful 
foods;  economy  in  cooking;  the  principles  of  nursing  and  the  care  of 
the  sick;  cooking  for  the  sick;  causes  and  prevention  of  sickness;  the 
care  of  clothing;  of  cotton  and  linen;  of  woollen,  silks,  and  furs;  the 
cutting  and  fitting  of  plain  garments;  principles  of  health  and  of  taste 
and  beauty  in  dressing;  decorative  needlework  and  knitting;  the  care 
of  children. 

The  president,  the  Rev.  Lyman  B.  Teflft,  writes  under  date  of  July 
20,  1891:  "Our  industrial  training  is  incidental  to  our  training  of 
teachers  and  religious  workers." . 

WISCONSIN. 

The  State  !N'ormal  School  at  White  Water  employs  manual  training 
as  an  adjunct  of  educational  work. 

A  small  workshop,  begun  a  few  years  ago  as  an  experiment,  affords 
limited  means  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  wood  working 
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tools,  and  has  proved  a  valuable  adjunct  of  the  scientific  department. 
Members  of  the  class  in  physics  spend  4  hours  each  week,  for  20  weeks, 
in  learning  the  use  of  the  fundamental  tools  and  how  to  construct 
simple  apparatus. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee  also  sidopts  manual  training 
to  a  limited  extent.  Boys  from  the  model  school  of  this  institution 
receive  instruction  in  sloid.  This  is  an  admirable  exemplification  of 
the  adaptability  of  carpentry  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
There  is  opportunity  offered,  also,  to  students  of  the  normal  school  to 
participate  in  this  work. 

CONFERENCE  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  conference  on  manual  training  held  in  Boston,  April  8-11, 1891, 
may  here  receive  appropriate  notice.  This  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
first  general  conference  in  America  on  this  subject,  but  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  indicates  that  the  teachers  of  the  IJnited  States  have 
well  matured  thoughts  concerning  the  question,  and  that  many  of  them 
have  had  experience  in  the  new  educational  movement  which  qualifies 
them  to  speak  with  some  authority,  and  entitles  them  to  a  respectful 
and  attentive  hearing.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  papers  read  at  the  sev- 
eral sessions  of  the  Boston  gathering  have  been  collected  and  published 
in  full,  together  with  a  phonographic  report  of  the  discussions  called 
forth  by  the  essays  presented. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  English  High  School  building  at 
Boston.  It  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver^and  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who,  in  his  opening  address,  said  with  per- 
tinence and  force: 

Manual  training  is  to  be  judged  by  its  results,  and  the  results  gath- 
ered together  here  will  persuade  a  great  many  persons  that  it  is 
worthy  of  a  far  more  respectful  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received. 

Governor  Bussell  was  then  introduced.  He  spoke  briefly  of  the 
Eiudge  Manual  Training  School  of  Cambridge.  This  school  i3rovided, 
he  said,  that — 

Boys  upon  graduation  from  the  grammar  school,  at  the  age  of  about 
13  or  14,  should  have  the  option  to  enter  the  manual  school  and  get 
manual  instruction  in  connection  with  high  school  studies.  Their  time 
was  divided  between  the  two  schools.  At  the  high  school  they  pursued 
the  usual  studies,  such  as  mathematics  and  physics,  and  at  the  manual 
school  they  were  taught  carpentry  and  joinery,  forging,  machine  work, 
patternmaking,  drawing,  and  other  manual  studies.    *    *    * 

Such  education  should  be  made  a  jjart  of  our  public  school  system, 
open  to  all  *  *  *  then  making  it  oi)tional  to  the  pupil,  rather  than 
compulsory. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  spoke  in  his  usual  incisive  man- 
ner.   He  said  in  part: 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  tlie  brain  was  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  mind,  just  as  the  lungs  were  held  to  be  the  furnace 
that  warms  the  body.    I  remember  being  taught  that  the  animal  heat 
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Tras  kept  up  in  the  lungs,  but  we  all  know  better  now.  We  know  that 
wherever  an  atom  is  consnmed,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body,  there 
heat  is  generated,  and,  therefore,  that  the  animal  heat  pervades  the 
whole  organism.  It  is  just  so  with  regard  to  the  human  mind;  it  per- 
vades the  body.  It  is  not  in  the  head,  but  it  is  all  over  the  body;  and, 
when  you  train  the  hand,  or  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  you  train  the  mind. 
As  Governor  Eussell  said,  manual  training  is  mental  training.  Never 
admit  that  manual  training  is  anything  distinguished  from,  or  in  op- 
position to,  mental  training.  In  the  skill  of  the  artist's  hand,  in  the 
methodical,  accurate  movement  of  the  mechanic's  arm,  in  the  acute  ob- 
servation through  the  physician's  eye  or  ear,  there  is  always  mind. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  opposition  between  manual  training  on  the  one 
hand  and  mental  training  on  the  other.  We  are  simply  training  another 
kind  of  faculty — not  memory,  but  discriminating  observation  and  cor- 
rect perception.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Manual  training  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  whether  carpentry  is  a  better  means  of  giving  training  in  cor- 
rect observation  and  in  the  nice  use  of  finger  and  eye  than  chemical 
experimentation  or  physical  experimentation  with  instruments  of  pre- 
cision, such  as  are  now  used  even  in  elementary  instruction.  I  do  not 
think  the  better  way  is  as  yet  demonstrated,  but  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  pushiug  these  inquiries  in  high  schools,  manual  training 
schools,  and  scientific  schools,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  arrive,  in  time, 
at  just  conclusions. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  made  an  address  at  the  second  day's  session,  on  the 
Educational  Yalue  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.  We 
quote  a  few  of  his  suggestive  utterances: 

Manual  training  has  a  history  in  other  countries  Outside  the  United 
States,  and  if  we  consult  the  French  experiment  we  shall  be  impressed 
by  the  degree  of  success  which  has  already  been  achieved  in  that 
country.  The  very  fact  that  manual  training  is  being  rapidly  intro- 
duced into  many  of  the  French  public  schools  is  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony in  its  favor,  because  the  system  there  is  not  guided  after  tbe 
haphazard  fashion  of  this  country,  where  every  town  has  its  own 
board  of  education,  and  where  those  boards  are  not  usually  composed 
of  experts. 

The  educational  system  of  France  is  governed  by  a  national  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  to  be  found 
in  that  country.  Every  step  that  is  taken  is  carefully  and  fully  con- 
sidered, every  trifling  innovation  is  the  subject  of  earnest  investiga- 
tion. If,  therefore,  manual  training  has  met  with  remarkable  success 
in  France,  that  is  testimony  in  its  favor  which  should  not  be  ignored. 

Other  interesting  addresses  were  made  by  distinguished  education- 
ists; but  we  have  space  to  introduce  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  wise 
and  weighty  utterances  with  which  the  volume  containing  the  report  is 
fiUed. 

For  example,  when  Mr.  D.  W.  Jones,  master  of  Lowell  School,  Boston, 
said, "  We  welcome  this  manual  training  just  so  far  as  it  is  an  educational 
power,  and  no  farther,"  he  expressed,  in  the  most  concise  terms,  the 
prevalent  idea  of  the  teaching  fraternity  as  to  the  proi)er  function  and 
the  limitations  of  manual  instruction. 
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So,  too,  wben  Ool.  T.  W.  Higginson  said,  in  liis  pregnant  speech: 

We  recognize  that  the  whole  thing  is  as  yet  only  half  developed. 
We  must  go  away  with  that  understanding,  that  each  locality  has  got 
to  work  it  out  in  detail  for  itself,  to  try  its  own  exi)eriments,  avail  itself 
of  its  own  failares,  take  its  own  material,  use  it  as  it  can,  and  by  and 
by  it  will  be  developed  into  something  like  a  cohesive  and  systematic 
form,  as  our  regular  high  school  training  maybe  said  to  be  by  this  time, 
where  men  are  working  on  the  same  lines  and  know  what  those  lines 
are.    In  manual  training  we  are  all  working  experimentally. 

In  the  profound  and  carefully  prepared  paper  of  Prof.  8^  N.  Patten, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  also,  the  necessity  of  teaching  do- 
mestic economy  in  our  public  schools  is  urged  with  peculiar  eloquence. 
We  quote  one  of  his  remarks  on  this  subjeet: 

In  better  economy  of  what  we  produce,  we  have  a  key  to  our  indus- 
trial problems;  and  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  our  practical  en- 
deavors can  produce  results  if  we  work  up  the  matter  systematically. 
Give  the  laborers  an  education  of  the  kind  which  will  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  their  consumption,  and  the  solution  of  other  educational 
problems  will  be  much  simi)ler  than  it  now  is. 

Tlie  address  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Richards,  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  on  Means 
and  Methods  of  Manual  Training,  and  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Origin 
of  Mechanic  Art  Teaching  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Eunkle,  of  the  Massachusetts 
In stitate  of  Technology,  are  exceptionally  rich  in  suggestiveness;  and 
this  is  true,  also,  of  the  valuable  paper  read  by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards, 
of  the  Mivssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  Manual  Training  as  an 
Inspiration  to  Mental  Development,  in  which  the  author  recalls  some  of 
his  own  personal  experiences  by  way  of  illustration. 

We  can  not  refrain  from  copying  the  sententious  expression  of  the 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  who,  in  the  closing  address,  said:  "The  best  part  of 
our  education  comes  not  so  much  from  knowing  as  applying  knowledge 
to  action;"  a  thought  whose  full  imjwrt  should  be  felt  in  schools  of 
every  grade  and  kind. 

The  discussions  at  the  Boston  conference  embraced  a  wider  range  of 
topics  than  the  reporters  at  the  German  congresses  have  usually  con- 
sidered, at  least,  in  recent  years.  The  reason  is,  doubtless,  that  de- 
bate on  the  subject  is  more  of  a  novelty  with' us  than  with  the  i>eople 
of  continental  Europe,  where  every  phase  of  the  question  of  manual 
training  has  been  under  investigation  for  years,  and  where  settled  con- 
clusions have  been  reached  concerning  many  matters,  which,  in  America, 
are  yet  sub  jtidice,  and  which,  moreover,  in  this  country  involve  other 
conditions  and  require  more  careful  adjustment  than  under  European 
governments. 

TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Totally  different  from  the  manual  training  schools  in  aims  and  meth- 
ods are  the  institutions  of  a  trade  and  technical  character.  The 
manual  training  school,  as  has  been  seen,  aims  at  directing,  by  courses 
of  mental  and  manual  exercises,  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of 
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the  iDdividual,  the  single  educational  piirxwse  being  always  kept  in 
view.  The  trade  and  technical  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  aim  at  such 
special  development  as  will  give  a  mastery  of  some  particular  craft. 
Unlike  many  of  the  manual  training  schools  none  of  those  for  trade 
and  technical  training  are  parts  of  the  public  school  system.  The 
School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia  is  the  only  one  of  its  class,  so 
far  as  known,  that  has  received  any  assistance  from  a  state  appropria- 
tion. But  no  extended  ^summary  of  the  aims  and  characteristics  of  the 
trade  and  technical  schools  need  be  made.  Schools  of  these  classes 
are  not  so  numerous,  nor  their  methods  so  various,  that  any  elaborate 
analysis  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  differences  in  their  aims  or  in 
the  work  for  which  they  are  organized.  All  this  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  comparison  of  the  statements  for  the  several  schools. 

NEW  70RK  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

In  1881  the  ITew  York  Trade  Schools  were  established  in  ITcw  York 
city,  at  the  corner  of  First  avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  street,  by  Col, 
Eichard  T.  Auchmuty,  a  gentleman  of  means  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  labor  problems.  His  investigation  of  the  questions  in- 
volved led  to  certain  definite  conclusions,  and  these  he  proceeded  to 
put  into  practical  form  by  founding  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
young  men  instruction  in  certain  trades,  and  to  enable  young  men 
already  in  their  trades  to  improve  themselves. 

Here  courses  of  instruction  are  given  at  very  moderate  charges  in 
bricklaying,  plastering,  plumbing,  carpentry,  house,  sign,  and  fresco 
painting,  stone  cutting,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  and  printing.  There 
are  both  day  and  evening  classes.  The  thoroughness  of  the  instruction 
given  in  each  of  these  trades,  it  is  claimed,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
For  example,  in  the  bricklaying  class  the  manual  instruction  will  be  in 
building  8, 12,  and  16-inch  walls;  in  turning  corners  and  building  walls 
intersecting  at  different  angles;  in  building  piers,  arches,  flues,  fire- 
places; in  setting  sills  and  lintels;  in  corbelling,  etc. 

The  scientific  instruction  is  upon  the  strength  of  walls,  construction 
of  flues,  thrust  of  arches,  mixing  and  properties  of  mortar,  cement,  etc 
The  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  illustrated  by 
experiments,  and  by  carefully  prepared  manuals. 

In  the  bricklaying  classes  the  young  men  are  taught  first  how  to 
handle  the  trowel  and  how  to  spread  mortar.  After  this  they  are  prac- 
tised on  8  and  12-inch  walls.  When  these  can  be  carried  up  plumb 
and  the  courses  laid  level,  the  class  is  put  upon  walls  returned  at  riglit 
angles,  piers,  arches,  fireplaces,  and  flues.  Great  care  is  exercised 
that  each  brick  is  properly  laid,  and  that  the  jointe  are  neatly  pointed. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  work  fast  until  towards  the  close  of  the  course, 
when  an  hour  is  given,  at  stated  intervals,  to  ascertain  how  many 
brick  each  member  of  the  class  can  lay  in  that  time  in  a  workmanlike 
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manner  on  a  straight  wall.  The  brick  work  is  carried  np  as  high  as 
the  young  men  can  ooaveniently  work;  it  is  then  torn  down,  and  the 
bricks  cleaned  to  be  used  again.  Before  an  exercise  is  commenced,  the 
instructors  show  how  it  should  be  done.  The  young  men  are  then  re- 
quired to  practice  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  instructol*s 
until  they  can  do  the  work  well. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  extends  through  nearly 
six  months  for  the  evening  classes.  The  tuition  costs  $18  lor  the  course. 
The  evening  class  is  limited  to  100  young  men. 

The  prospectus  of  the  school  makes  some  interesting  statements  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  young  men.  Members  of  the  class  of  1883-'84, 
after  fiDishiug  their  course  of  instruction,  were  employed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  l^ew  York  Trade  Schools  to  build  three  stores  on  One- 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  street,  near  Fifth  avenue.  Many  members 
of  the  classes  of  1884:-'8o  and  of  1885-'86  were  employed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  schools  to  build  the  largo  apartment  house  on  the  corner 
of  Ninety-third  street  and  Ninth  ayenue.  The  members  of  the  class 
of  1885-'8C  also  built  four  houses  on  Sixty-eighth  street,  between  Fii-st 
and  Second  avenues.  The  additions  to  the  New  York  Trade  Schools 
and  five  houses  on  Sixty-eighth  street  were  built  by  members  of  the 
class  of  1887-'88.  Much  work  has  also  been  done  by  members  of  later 
classes,  both  on  additions  to  the  trade  schools  and  on  other  buildings, 
A  calculation  is  itaade  of  the  number  of  brick  laid  each  fortnight,  and 
the  young  men's  wages  are  graded  accordingly.  Nearly  all  the  brick 
of  these  buildings,  except  the  face  brick,  were  laid  by  young  men  who 
could  not  handle  a  trowel  when  they  joined  the  schools,  six  months 
before  being  employed.  Much  of  the  face  brick  work  on  the  buildings 
erected  the  last  three  seasons  was  done  by  former  graduates  of  the 
schools.  These  buildings  have  attracted  great  attention  from  mechan- 
ics and  those  interested  in  training  the  young  men  of  this  country  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  thorough  or  better 
work.    The  lines  are  true,  each  joint  is  straight  and  neatly  struck. 

The  Philadelphia  Builders'  Exchange  sent  a  committee  last  year  to 
inspect  these  buildings  and  the  work  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York 
Trade  Schools.  So  favorable  a  report  was  made  that  it  was  decided  to 
establish  trade  schools  in  Philadelphia. 

Equal  facilities  are  afforded  for  learning  the  other  trades  taught  in 
this  school,  and  equal  thoroughness  characterizes  the  instruction  given. 

A  circumstiince  of  peculiar  significance  in  connection  with  the  tail- 
oring department  of  the  Auchmuty  school  deserves  to  be  specially 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  tailoring  class  is  managed  by  the  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Society  of  New  York. 

The  object  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Society  in  estiiblishing  a  school 
of  tailoring  is  to  teach  the  trade  thoroughly  in  all  its  parts.  The 
school  is  under  the  supervision  of  first  class  teachers,  who  are  practical 
S.  Ex.  65 6 
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tailors  and  understand  every  detail  of  the  trade.  Instruction  is  given 
throughout  the  year  from  8.30  a.  m,  to  4.30  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  inter- 
mission at  noon,  except  Saturday. 

The  cost  of  tuition  is  $100,  payable  in  advance,  for  the  entire  course 
of  two  years,  or  less,  if  the  pupil  is  found  proficient  by  the  examining 
committee. 
'  The  instruction  is  graded  as  follows: 

First  grade. — Plain  seams^  back  and  side  stitching;  felling,  stoating, 
paddiug  collar  and  lapels;  single  and  double  stitched  edges;  binding 
and  flat  braided  edges. 

Second  grade. — ^Piping  and  cording  of  all  kinds;  tacking  pockets  of 
all  kinds,  raw  edges  and  pockets  of  all  kinds. 

Third  grade. — Buttonholes  of  all  kinds  and  sewing  on  buttons; 
sleeve  cuffs  of  all  kinds;  fancy  sewing  of  all  kinds;  making  and  finish- 
ing all  kinds  of  fronts,  lapels,  and  collars. 

Fourth  grade. — ^The  pupil  to  be  placed  with  finishing  tailor  on  coats, 
pantaloons,  and  waistcoats. 

When  a  pupil  in  the  tailoring  class  has  finished  the  course  and 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  ho  receives  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency— not  from  the  school,  but  from  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Society, 
a  source  which  gives  it  peculiar  value. 

To  accommodate  the  students  of  the  New  York  Trade  Schools,  Col. 
Auchmuty  has  erected  the  building  No.  300  East  Sixty-seventh  street, 
where  comfortable,  well  furnished  rooms  are  rented  at  $2  per  week  for 
single  rooms  and  $3  per  week  for  double  rooms  with  two  beds.  This 
inclndes  lights  and  attendance.  The  building  is  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  schools,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  respectable  family.  Meals 
can  be  had  in  neighboring  houses  and  restaurants  at  from  $3  to  $3.50 
per  week. 

The  institution  is  not  pecuniarily  profitable  to  its  i)roprietor,  nor  is 
it  self  sapporting.  The  receipts  of  the  New  York  Trade  Schools  last 
sejison  from  pupils  and  the  sale  of  old  material  were  $12,343.55.  The 
expenses,  exclusive  of  interest  on  cost  of  land  and  buildings,  taxes,  and 
insurance,  were  $21,868.09. 

The  attendance  in  successive  years  has  been  as  follows:  First  sea- 
son, 30;  second  season,  98;  third  season,  207;  fourth  season,  198;  fifth 
season,  304;  sixth  season,  337;  seventh  season,  469;  eighth  season,  369; 
ninth  season,  520;  tenth  season,  589;  eleventh  season,  541. 

The  New  York  Trade  School  Journal  is  a  publication  devoted  to  tlie 
interests  of  the  proprietor  and  apprentices  of  the  New  York  Trade 
Schools.  The  first  number  of  the  Journal  (for  December  1892),  whose 
mechanical  make-up  represents  the  skill  of  the  printing  class  of  1893, 
is  a  creditable  piece  of  typographical  art. 

On  its  first  page,  under  the  heading,  IIow  the  Graduates  Succeed, 
are  given  extracts  from  the  record  book  of  the  Auchmuty  schools,  con- 
taining reports  from  48  recent  graduates  as  to  their  occui)ations, 
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wages,  etc.  From  these  letters  it  appears  that  the  graduates  gener- 
ally receive  journeymen's  wages  at  their  respective  trades  within  a 
few  months  after  leaving  the  schools. 

SCHOOI.  OF  THB  PHILADBLFHIA  BUIUDERS'  BXCHAKGE. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  associations  and 
corporate  bodies  in  the  way  of  establishing  apprentice  schools,  we 
may  cite  the  example  of  the  Philadelphia  Master  Builders'  Exchange, 
Eeferen<»  has  been  made  to  the  visit  of  a  committee  of  this  exchange 
to  the*  Few  York  Trade  Schools.  Mr.  Charles  Gillingham,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia organization,  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  sequel  to  that 
visit: 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  after  the  visit  to  Kew  York,  which 
was  on  the  8th  of  May,  a  committee  on  mechanical  trade  schools  was 
appointed,  composed  *  •  *  of  three  members  representing  each  of 
^e  seven  trades  to  be  taught  in  the  school.  It  was  deemed  inadvisable 
to  take  any  active  steps  for  the  organization  of  the  school  until  after 
the  completion  of  the  new  building,  and  as  that  was  not  accomplished 
until  October  1889  *  •  •  the  work  was  quietly  proceeded  with  un- 
til about  one  year  ago.  Then,  however,  the  committee  took  off  their 
coats  and  went  to  work  in  earnest.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1890,  they 
made  an  official  visit  to  the  Kew  York  Mechanical  Trade  School  aud 
to  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  thereby  obtaining  much  valuable 
information,  which  enabled  them  to  proceed  with  their  work. 

A  superintendent  was  selected,  the  basement  of  the  exchange  was 
fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  $1,629.58,  and  tools  were  purchased  to  the  amount 
of  $1,484.25.  The  fact  that  the  school  was  to  be  opened  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Builders'  Exchange  of  Philadelphia  was  widely  made 
known  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  and  applica- 
tions for  scholarships  were  received  to  the  encouraging  extent  of  295,  the 
applicants  signifying  their  preference  as  to  the  branch  of  trade  in  which 
they  desired  tuition.  As  the  options  ran  largely  to  a  few  of  the  trades 
contemplated,  namely,  plumbing,  bricklaying,  and  carpentry,  it  was 
impossible  to  accommodate  more  than  129  pupils. 

The  next  work  of  the  committee  was  to  select  nine  instructors  in  the 
various  trades,  and  the  school  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  September 
2, 1890.  The  129  pupils,  each  of  whom  pays  $18  per  term  of  nine  months, 
were  apportioned  among  the  several  brandies  of  trade  as  follows :  Plumb- 
ing, 61;  bricklaying,  31;  carpentry,  21;  blacksmithing,  7;  stone  cut- 
ting, 3;  painting,  3;  and  plastering,  3. 

Col.  Auchmuty,  whose  beneficence  is  not  confined  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  city,  has  subscribed  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Philadeli^hia 
school  the  sum  of  $3,000  per  annum  for  three  years.  The  exchange 
has  accepted  the  gift,  but  the  school  promises  soon  to  become  self  sui)- 
porting. 

The  first  year's  course  of  instritction  in  the  Philadelphia  trade  schools 
having  been  completed  in  June  1891,  the  occasion  was  observed  with 
fitting  graduation  ceremonies.  The  following  extracts  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  city  newspapers  are  of  interest,  as  showing  what  has  been 
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accomplished  within  the  year,  and  as  indicating  the  attitude  of  the  press 
in  relation  to  the  movement: 

The  graduates  numbered  62  out  of  classes  with  pupils  numbering  129, 
the  great  difference  being  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
young  men  failed  to  apply  for  examination.  These  were  divided  auiong 
the  building  trades  as  follows:  Plastering,  3;  painting,  2 j  stone  cut- 
ting, 3;  blacksmithiDg,4;  carpentry,  14j  plumbing,  27;  bricklaying,  9. 
Among  the  remarks  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  graduation  exercises 
were  the  following  signiUcaut  ones  by  Col.  A.  K.  McCluro:  "The  great 
want  of  this  age  is  American  mechanics.  We  are  losing  each  year. 
Our  mechanics,  instead  of  becoming  better,  are  becoming  worse.  In- 
stead of  artists  they  have  been  degenerating  in  attainments  of  skill 
and  in  their  mechanical  profession.  The  great  mistake  is  that  they  do 
not  respect  their  own  calling,  and  therefore  others  do  not  respect  them. 
Every  mechanic  should  be  an  artist  and  master  of  his  trade.  He  should 
st>art  out  with  the  resolve  to  leave  nothing  unlearned  in  his  particular 
calling.  K  they  did  that  they  could  make  their  own  terms,  as  they 
would  be  worth  much  more  than  they  are  today." 

Other  speakers  praised  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  for  inaugurat- 
ing the  school,  which  it  was  predicted  would  become  a  great  auxiliary 
to  the  public  school  system. 

After  commenting  on  the  exercises,  the  Philadelphia  Times  said: 

The  special  need  of  the  country  today  is  educated  mechanics;  that 
is,  a  class  of  skilled  industry  that  is  more  than  mechanical  in  its  aims 
and  attainments,  a  class  that  is  artistic  in  everything  pertaining  to  its 
calling.  We  have  plenty  of  men  in  all  trades  who  imitate  the  mechan- 
ical routine  they  have  learned,  but  the  thorough  mastery  of  our  me- 
chanical trades  is  well  nigh  a  lost  art  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
result  i&  that  foreigners  are  now  very  largely  filling  the  more  responsi- 
ble and  lucrative  mechanical  positions  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  and  unwise  theories  of  our  trade  unions 
is  that  which  hinders  the  free  and  thorough  apprenticeship  system  of 
olden  times.  The  only  practical  result  is  a  steady  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  mechanical  skill  and  fidelity  and  the  intrusion  of  countless 
competitors  from  foreign  lands  and  from  the  imperfect  teachings  of 
rural  industries.  Our  printers  are  crowded  with  rural  type-setters, 
many  of  whom  never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of  printing, 
and  what  is  true  of  the  printers,  admittedly  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
class  of  mechanics,  is  equally  true  of  nearly  every  mechanical  pursuit 
in  the  land.  In  machinery  American  mechanism  leads  the  world,  but 
in  most  other  mechanical  callings  the  complete,  artistic  mechanic  comes 
from  foreign  countries,  where  education  and  thorough  apprenticeship 
yet  rule  in  mechanism. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  in  Philadelphia  was  chartered  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  on  the  foundation  of  a  bequest  by  Mr. 
Bichard  Humphreys,  whose  will  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  "having  for  its  object  the  benevolent  design  of  instructing  the 
descendants  of  the  African  race  in  school  learning,  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades,  and  in  agriculture,  in  order 
to  prepare,  fit,  and  qualify  them  to  act  as  teachers." 
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An  industrial  department  \ras  finally  opened  in  connection  with  the 
school,  and  in  the  year  1S89  instruction  was  commenced  in  the  trades 
of  carpentry,  bricklaying,  shoemaking,  printing,  dressmakiug,  milli- 
nery, etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1891  there  were  108  males  and  161  females 
enrolled  in  this  department.  Concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  school  the  report  says : 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the  industrial  training  is  of  any  real 
practical  value.  A  few  particulars  of  the  work  done  by  our  pupils 
will,  we  think,  answer  the  query  satisfactorUy. 

The  statistics  show  that  up  to  twelfth  month  last  the  shoemaking 
class,  which  has  averaged  about  21  members,  and  works  about  live 
hours  a  week,  had  made  on  actual  orders  received  44  pairs  of  shoes 
and  had  done  187  jobs  of  repairing.    •    •    • 

The  bricklaying  class  has  made  a  most  excellent  showing.  It  also 
nnmbers  about  20  members.  One  man,  who  was  making  $7  a  week  at 
opening  oysters  before  he  learned  this  trade  in  our  school,  can  now  easily 
average  $3.25  a  day  at  jobbing,  and  at  one  time  had  in  his  employ  as 
many  as  five  men,  three  of  whom  were  also  our  scholars.  His  work 
has  included  cementing  several  cellars,  building  chimneys,  setting 
ranges,  repairing,  etc.  Another  man  who  had  been  working  as  a 
laborer  now  averages  as  jobber  $3.50  a  day.  Still  another  of  our 
scholars,  among  his  other  work,  built  a  church  edifice  at  Eighth  and 
Sycamore  streets,  Camden.  This  building  is  40  by  60  feet  and  20  feet 
high  to  the  square,  with  a  20- foot  peaked  gable  at  each  end.  It  con- 
tains ni)wards  of  75,000  bricks.  Six  young  men,  five  of  them  scholars 
of  the  industrial  school,  assisted  in  the  work. 

The  printers  also  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  A  monthly 
report  is  made  to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  afiairs  of  the  industrial 
department,  which  is  now  regularly  printed  in  the  school.  Last  year's 
annual  report  was  also  the  work  of  this  class,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  present  report  w^U  also  be  printed  by  them.  In  addition  to  this 
work  the  class  has  completed  a  large  num]jer  of  orders  for  bill  heads, 
advertisements,  business  cards,  and  other  similar  work. 

These  three  branches  are  mentioned  as  giving  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  practical  results  of  the  industi'ial  training,  but  an  equally  en- 
couraging showing  can  be  made  by  the  other  classes. 

This  school  is  under  the  care  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  are  nine  teachers  in  all  connected  with  the  institute,  and  the 
course  of  study  covers  four  years.  This  includes  the  high  school  and 
normal  courses. 

WILLIAMSON  FREE  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  TRADES. 

One  of  the  most  liberally  planned  and  endowed  of  institutions  of  its 
class  is  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  founded  by 
the  late  Isaiah  V.  Williamson,  of  Philadelphia,  "for  the  purpose  of 
giving  poor  and  deserving  boys  a  good  English  education,  for  training 
them  in  habits  of  morality,  economy,  and  industry,  and  for  teaching 
them  mechanical  trades.'^  The  school  is  different  in  some  respects  from 
any  trade  school  previously  established.  It  is  designed  to  take  the  place, 
60  far  as  a  school  can,  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system. 
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The  scbool  has  an  eqaipment  ample  for  its  purposes.  There  are 
three  shop  buildings  well  fitted  for  the  trades  taught,  those  for  the 
wood  working  and  machine  trades  being  well  equipped  with  power 
tools.  The  plant,  including  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  to  the 
present  time  has  cost  $363,394.60,  besides  which  the  school  has  an 
endowment  and  other  funds  of  the  par  value  of  $1,576,812.05,  the 
market  value  being  somewhat  greater.  The  school  is  located  at  Wil- 
liamson School,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  16  miles  from 
Philadelphia. 

Glasses  are  admitted  on  April  1  in  each  year.  Boys  to  be  admitted 
must  not  be  under  16  or  over  18  years  of  ago;  they  must  be.  of  good 
health  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  they  must  be  able  to 
read  ordinary  text  fluently,  write  a  plain  hand,  and  work  in  arithmetic 
as  far  as  fractions.  Some  elementary  knowledge  of  geography  and 
United  States  history  is  desirable,  though  not  absolutely  essential. 
Other  things  being  equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  boys  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Those  born  in  Philadelphia;  those  born  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania ;  those  bom  in  Montgomery  and  Delaware  counties,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  those  born  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania;  those  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey; those  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

All  boys  admitted  are  bound  as  indentured  apprentices  to  the  trustees 
for  three  years.  The  indenture  may,  however,  be  cancelled  by  the 
trustees  for  the  pupil's  incompetency  or  bad  conduct,  or  if,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  pupil  has  so  advanced  in  his  studies  as  to  make  it  more  advan- 
tageous for  him  to  pursue  his  work  elsewhere. 

Each  boy  on  entering  the  school  is  given  a  prei>arafory  course  of  six 
months  in  wood  working  and  mechanical  drawing  in  connection  with 
studies  in  the  school  room.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  placed  at  one 
of  the  following  three  trades  (the  selection  of  which  is  made  by  the 
trustees,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  inclination  and  adaptability  of 
the  boys  to  the  trade  to  which  they  are  assigned) :  Wood  working  in  its 
various  branches,  such  as  carpentering,  i)atternmaking,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  etc ;  building,  including  bricklaying,  tile,  range,  and  boiler  setting, 
etc.,  plastering,  and  stone  masonry;  machine  trade  in  all  its  usual 
details,  including  practical  training  in  steam  and  electrical  engineering, 
steam  fitting,  etc.  Each  boy  takes  but  one  of  the  trades  named, 
and  his  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  which  continues  during  his 
entire  course,  tends  in  the  general  direction  of  his  trade. 

The  work  of  shop  and  school  room  takes  up  8  hours  daily  on  6 
days  of  the  week,  each  boy  spending  4  hours  in  the  shop  and  4  in 
the  class  room.  The  academic  work  includes  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  physical  and  political  geography,  history,  elo- 
cution, physical  science,  physiology  and  hygiene,  civil  government, 
chemistry,  and  vocal  music. 

The  benefits  of  the  school  are  entirely  free,  no  charge  being  made  for 
boarding,  clothing,  or  instruction.    The  boys  are  divided  into  families  of 
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24,  each  having  its  matron  and  its  own  distinct  home  or  cottage,  cared 
for  by  its  occupants.  The  homes  contain  no  kitchens,  dining  rooms, 
or  laundries,  these  being  located  in  other  buildings. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  school.  The  school  was  opened  October  20, 1891,  and 
the  iirst  class  will  be  graduated  in  1894.  With  the  new  class  to  be 
admitted  on  April  1  next  the  pupils  will  number  168,  divided  about 
equally  among  the  three  departments.  The  faculty  of  the  school  now 
consists  of  a  president,  a  superintendent,  and  nine  instructors,  four 
being  for  the  academic  and  &ye  for  the  mechanical  work.  The  results 
arc  reported  by  the  president  of  the  school  as  being  "preeminently  sat- 
isfactory." 

PRATT  IN8TITUTB. 

Jiarely,  if  ever,  lias  a  great  educational  institution  been  more  happy  in 
conception,  more  wisely  planned,  or  more  successful  in  the  results 
achieved  within  a  brief  time  than  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  The 
institute  as  organized  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  of  schools  in 
this  country  and  abroad  on  the  part  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Charles  Pratt  of 
Brooklyn.  There  was  no  single  institution  in  existence  doing  just  the 
kinds  of  work  that  Mr.  Pratt  wished  to  take  up.  Cooper  Union,  in  New 
York  city,  was  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  industrial  work,  unless  we  in- 
clude under  that  name  the  classes  in  stenography  and  typewriting  and 
for  art  instruction.  The  manual  training  high  schools,  then  just  begin, 
ning  to  multiply,  and  the  New  York  Trade  Schools  were  both  in  a  meas- 
ure doing  for  boys  work  within  the  range  of  his  purposes.  Schools  of 
the  character  of  the  Regent  street  Polytechnic  and  the  People's  Palace 
in  London  were  just  beginning  to  develop  on  the  lines  which  they  have 
since  so  successftilly  followed  out.  But  in  schools  of  this  last  class 
there  was  nothing  just  like  the  manual  training  and  trade  schools  of 
our  own  country.  Nor  was  there  anywhere  a  school  offering  courses  of 
instruction  of  such  variety  and  thoroughness  as  those  now  offered  in  the 
department  of  domestic  art  and  science  of  Pratt  Institute.  Mr.  Pratt 
could  not  then  copy  the  organization  and  methods  of  any  one  school,  but 
from  a  study  of  many  models  had  to  create  a  new  and  more  comprehen- 
sive type  of  school. 

It  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Pratt's  school  comprehends  something  of 
the  methods  of  all  of  these  schools,  and  much  more.  He  has  adopted 
the  manual  training  school,  admitting  girls  as  well  as  boys,  however; 
he  has  established  trade  schools  on  the  same  general  lines  as  Col. 
Auchmuty's,  adding  in  the  same  department  scientific  and  technical 
instruction,  with  particular  regard  to  industrial  uses;  he  has  added 
trade  schools  in  some  special  lines  for  girls  and  courses  for  very  com- 
prehensive instruction  in  domestic  science.  Besides  those,  the  more 
important  departments,  should  be  mentioned  the  other  departments  of 
music,  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and  the  classes  in  library  methods, 
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as  well  as  tlie  tec}inical  museum,  a  collection  for  illustrating  tbe  achieve- 
ments in  science  and  art  with  special  reference  to  the  work  in  the  classes. 
The  purpose  of  the  founder  in  giving  such  a  prominent  place  to  the 
department  of  domestic  art  and  science  in  his  educational  curriculum 
is  disclosed  by  the  following  incident,  which  he  relates  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  view  of  the  subject: 

Eeturning  from  France  a  few  weeks  since,  I  met  on  the  steamer  some 
ladies  who  had  gone  to  Paris  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  buy  trousseaux 
for  some  of  their  friends,  because  they  could  riot  obtain  as  fine  a  qual- 
ity of  needlework  in  this  country.  We  wish  to  develop  the  skill  and 
cultivate  the  taste  of  Americans,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  as  good 
work  here  as  can  be  obtained  in  Paris. 

Again,  referring  to  household  economy  and  domestic  science,  ho  says  : 

One  important  design  of  this  department  is  to  render  it  practicable 
for  persons  of  very  limited  income  to  secure  and  enjoy  more  comfort  in 
their  homes.  The  man  who  earns  $10  per  week  will  have  a  more  at- 
tractive and  happy  home  with  a  wife  trained  in  household  economy 
than  the  man  who  receives  twice  as  much  whoso  wife  has  had  no  train- 
ing in  domestic  economy  and  thrift. 

The  high  school  department  has  been  already  described  with  other 
schools  of  manual  training  and  does  not  call  for  any  extended  notice 
here. 

The  department  of  domestic  art  and  science,  if  judged  by  the  attend- 
ai>ce,  is  the  most  important  in  the  institute.  It  certainly  deserves 
special  notice,  including,  as  it  does,  courses  of  instruction  unique  in  the 
combination  of  constant  practical  work  with  the  most  thorough  study 
of  artistic  and  scientific  principles  in  their  relation,  not  only  to  good 
housekeeping,  but  to  home  making,  to  the  preparation  of  clothing,  of 
economical  and  wholesome  food,  and  to  such  knowledge  of  sanitary 
and  hygienic  laws  as  will  tend  to  secure  comfortable  and  healthy  homes 
at  the  least  expense. 

The  department  includes  the  following  courses  of  instruction :  Nor- 
mal domestic  science  course,  courses  in  household  science,  hygiene 
and  home  nursing,  cooking,  laundry  work,  plain  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  physical  culture.  In  all  branches  of  instruction  in  this 
departipent  there  are  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  classes.  In  the 
evening  classes  the  plan  of  the  day  work  is  followed  as  far  as  the  lim- 
ited time  permits. 

The  normal  domestic  science  course  is  a  two  years'  course  of  five  days 
a  week,  primarily  designed  for  those  intending  to  teach.  Instruction  is 
by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations,  with  a  good  deal  of  laboratory 
work.  There  is  practical  work,  including  sewing,  laundry  work,  cook- 
ing, and  visits  to  manufactories.  The  study  and  practice  of  normal 
methods  also  receive  due  attention,  while  a  series  of  lectures  by  special 
investigators  is  given  supplementary  to  the  course. 

The  course  in  outline  is  as  follows: 

Firat  year, — German,  physics  (energy  and  heat),  chemistry  (general 
and  qualitative),  biology  (bacteriology  and  physiology),  drawing. 
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Second  year. — Chemistry  (including  cliemistry  of  cooking),  chemistry 
of  foods,  and  calculation  of  dietaries,  household  science,  hygiene  and 
house  nursing,  public  hygiene. 

The  division  of  household  science  embraces  three  courses  of  study, 
continuing  through  a  year.  The  instruction  by  lectures  is  illustrated 
and  supplemented  by  visits  to  private  houses  and  other  buildings.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  three  courses: 

Hotise  sanitation — Situation  of  the  house,  surroundings,  and  cellar^ 
removal  of  wastes,  plumbing  and  care  of  fixtures;  substitutes  for  water 
carriage,  water  supply;  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  sanitary  furnish- 
ing, and  general  care  of  the  house. 

Household  economy. — The  arrangement  of  work  and  furnishings,  the 
care  in  detail  of  every  portion  of  the  house,  house  cleaning,  household 
accounts,  mistress  and  maid,  household  amenities. 

HotLselwld  art. — Architecture,  interior  decoration,  furnishing. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  in  hygiene  and  homo  nursing  consists 
of  three  courses  of  twelve  lectures  each.  The  aim  is  to  teach  women 
how  to  care  for  cases  of  sudden  illness  or  accident,  and  to  i)erfonn 
intelligently  the  duties  of  a  nurse  where  trained  service  can  not  be 
obtained.  In  these  courses  the  work  of  bandaging,  artificial  respira- 
tion, application  of  splints,  lifting  helpless  patients,  and  preparing  and 
ai)plying  poultices  is  done  by  the  pupil  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  instructor  until  a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  is  attained.  To 
a  large  extent  the  instruction  is  by  practical  demonstration  upon  the 
living  model.    The  subjects  of  the  courses  are: 

First  course. — Heart,  and  circulation  of  the  blood ;  general  direction  of 
the  main  arteries;  various  bleedings  and  ways  of  arresting  them;  im- 
mediate treatment  of  those  suffering  collapse  from  injury  or  fainting, 
and  of  those  apparently  drowned,  or  otherwise  snftbcated;  immediate 
treatment  of  burns,  scalds,  wounds,  and  bruises;  observing  and  record- 
ing pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature;  furnishing,  warming,  and  ven- 
tilating the  sick  room;  bathing,  dressing,  and  administering  food  and 
medicines  to  patioiits;  practical  bandaging, bed  making,  lifting  and  prop- 
ping helpless  patients. 

Second  course. — Prevention  and  care  of  bed  sores;  treatment  of  fevers, 
bathing,  sponging,  diet,  use  of  disinfectants;  nui'sing  special  diseases, 
care  of  children,  immediate  treatment  of  fraotures,  sprains,  unconscious- 
ness, epilepsy,  hysteria,  poisonous  bites,  sunstroke,  and  frost  bite;  poi- 
sons and  their  antidotes;  practical  preparation  and  application  of  poul- 
tices, blisters,  and  stupes;  packs  and  vapor  baths;  carrying  the  sick 
and  injured. 

Third  course. — Hygiene  of  infancy  and  childhood — growth,  food  and 
artificial  feeding,  teething,  clothing,  exercise,  etc.;  outlines  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  for  adults;  care  of  eyes,  ears,  skin,  digestion,  and 
lungs. 

The  course  in  public  hygiene  consists  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  topics:  The  care  of  streets,  sewers,  water  supply,  etc 5  precau- 
tions against  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases;  quarantine  disinfec- 
tion 5  the  laws,  and  the  reasons  for  the  same,  concerning  milk,^  butter, 
meat,  etc.;  school  hygiene. 

In  the  classes  of  the  cookery  section  the  physiological  relations  be- 
tween food  and  the  body  are  carefully  studied,  and  with  these  in  view 
the  pupil  learns  how  best  to  choose,  to  combine,  and  to  prei>are  foods 
to  meet  the  demands  of  healthful  living.  There  are  various  classes 
adapted  to  the  times  and  needs  of  the  different  pujwls.  The  complete 
scheme  of  instruction  is  divided  into  three  courses  of  three  months 
each.  Each  course  consists  of  weekly  lessons  of  two  hours^  duration. 
The  subjects  covered  by  the  courses  are  as  follows: 

Conrses  A  and  B. — ^Making  and  care  of  fire,  dishwashing  and  care  of 
kitchen,  boiling  meats,  vegetables,  and  cereals,  soups,  stewing  and 
braising,  warmed-over  dishes,*  simple  invalid  cookery,  broiling,  frying 
and  sauteing. 

Course  C. — Clear  soups  and  bisques,  souffles  and  croquettes,  salads, 
French  and  mayonnaise  dressing,  entries  and  sauces,  roast  game,  fancy 
desserts  and  cakes,  frozen  creams,  a  breakfast,  a  luncheon,  a  spring  din- 
ner, a  winter  dinner. 

There  is  also  a  course  specially  designed  for  physicians,  nurses,  and 
others  desiring  to  learn  to  cook  for  the  sick.  Besides  a  series  of  lect- 
ures on  dietetics,  it  includes  the  i^reparation  of  meat  extracts,  broths, 
gi'uels,  soups,  beverages,  and  dishes  for  convalescents. 

Special  courses  are  also  offered.  A  special  course  of  three  lessons  a 
week  completes  the  regular  work  in  three  months.  Another  course  in 
fancy  cooking  consists  of  twelve  lessons  of  three  hours  each  in  advanced 
work.  Still  another  series  of  lessons  teaches  the  use  of  the  chafing- 
dish.  All  of  these  courses  are  on  the  same  comprehensive  plan  and 
are  followed  out  with  the  same  thoroughness. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  laundry  work  covers  three  months,  and 
includes  the  following  lessons :  Some  historical  notes  regarding  laun- 
dry work,  locntion  of  the  laundry,  appointments,  care  of  appointments; 
classification  of  articles  to  be  laundered — table  linen,  bed  linen,  body 
linen,  flannels;  theory — talk  upon  water,  washing  soda,  soaps,  bleach- 
ing powders,  and  bluings,  with  tests;  methods  of  removing  stains; 
practice  work — scalding,  rinsing,  and  bluing  bed  linen  and  towels; 
theory — sprinkling,  stretching,  folding,  and  ironing;  history  and  prep- 
aration of  starch;  practice  work — starch  making;  table  linen,  body 
linen,  and  handkerchiefs ;  shirts,  collars,  and  cufls ;  cold  and  boiled  starch ; 
silk,  merino,  and  flannel  underwear;  prints  and  hosiery;  dear  starch- 
in  g — infants'  dresses,  fancy  handkerchiefs ;  laces  and  embroidery ;  crewel 
embroidery;  colored  silk  embroidery. 

The  complete  course  in  sewing  includes  three  graded  courses  of  three 
months  each  with  two  lessons  a  week.  In  connection  with  each  course 
talks  are  given  upon  the  various  materials  used,  with  special  reference 
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to  judicious  purchasing.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  record  in  a  note- 
book the  instruction  received  at  each  lesson.  At  the  end  of  each  course 
a  written  examination  is  given. 

First  course. — ^Method  of  threading  needle,  making  knot,  and  using 
thimble;  talks  on  the  manufacture  of  the  needle  and  thimble;  basting 
and  overhanding;  turning  hem  by  measure,  hemming  and  running; 
talks  on  weaving;  stitching  and  overcasting;  backstitching  and  fel- 
ling; gathering,  stroking  gathers,  and  putting  on  bands;  making  but- 
tonholes and  eyelets,  sewing  on  buttons;  putting  in  gussets;  talks  on 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton;  herring-bone  stitch  on  flannel; 
patching;  hemstitching,  tucking,  and  whipping  ruffle;  chain-stitching, 
feather-stitching,  and  mitreing  corners;  French  hem  on  damask;  darn- 
ing on  scrim,  cashmere,  and  stockinet;  slip-stitching  and  blindstitch- 
ing;  mending  and  darning. 

Second  course. — Choice  of  materials;  taking  measures;  machine- 
stitching;  cutting  white  skirt  by  measure;  making  skirt  with  or  with- 
out ruffle;  cutting  underwaist  from  pattern,  basting,  stitching,  and 
trimming;  cutting  and  making  a  cambric  dressing  sack  from  pattern. 

Third  course. — Fine  hand  sewing;  advanced  machine  work;  draught- 
ing undergarments;  making  cambric  dress  without  lining;  talks  on 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  linen  and  on  fine  materials;  making 
baby  linen. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  in  dressmaking  comprises  four 
courses  of  three  months  each.  There  are  three  lessons  a  week,  two  of 
two  hours  each  devoted  to  practical  work,  and  one  of  one  hour  to  free- 
hand drawing  and  design.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  18  years  of 
age  and  must  have  successfully  completed  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  the  sewing  course,  or  show  an  equivalent  amount  of  training. 
Throughout  the  courses  the  work  cut  and  i)lanned  in  the  class  must  be 
finished  at  home.    The  courses  in  outline  are  given  below: 

First  course. — ^Talk  on  color  and  textiles  applied  to  dress;  instruction 
in  the  choice  of  materials;  cutting  foundation  skirt  from  measure; 
finishing  skirt  for  trimming  and  draping;  talk  on  form,  line,  and  pro- 
portion in  relation  to  draping  and  trimming;  planning  skirt;  draining 
skirt;  cutting  waist  and  sleeves  from  pattern;  basting,  fitting;  trim- 
ming, finishing;  drawing,  including  pencil  practice,  study  of  the 
appearance  of  cylindrical  objects,  study  of  drapery,  and  drawing  of 
skirt,  bows,  etc.  In  this  course  each  pupil  is  required  to  comi)lete  one 
dress  for  herself  and  to  do  as  much  practice  work  at  home  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

Second  course. — Talk  on  woollen  textiles,  and  their  manufacture; 
choice  of  materials  and  colors;  practice  in  taking  measures;  talk  on 
form,  including  artistic  and  hygienic  princii)les  of  dress;  instruction 
in  draughting  close  fitting  waist;  cutting  and  fitting  waist  linings; 
cutting  and  fitting  plain  cloth  basque;  cutting  and  matching  striped 
or  plaid  basque;  draughting  waist  with  extra  seam  for  large  figures; 
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trimmiDg  and  finishing  waist;  drawing,  including  drawing  of  waists 
and  gowns,  notes  on  form  and  color,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  color. 
In  this  course  two  basques,  one  of  plain  and  one  of  striped  or  plaid 
material,  are  completed.  Constant  practice  in  draughting  at  home  is 
required. 

Third  course, — ^Instruction  in  choice  of  materials  for  house  and  street 
wear,  considering  color  and  texture;  talk  on  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  silk;  taking  measures  and  draughting  princess  dress;  talk 
upon  the  contour  and  poise  of  the  body  as  essential  in  artistic  dress; 
planning  princess  dress;  cutting  and  making  princess  dress;  practice 
in  draping,  illustrating  the  principles  of  variety,  unity,  and  repose; 
cutting  and  making  house  or  evening  dress  from  original  design  by 
pupil;  draughting;  drawing,  including  problems  in  design,  sketches  in 
water  color  of  gowns,  etc.,  and  outline  and  proportion  of  the  human 
form. 

Fourth  course. — ^Talk  on  the  manufacture  of  cloths;  draughting 
jackets  of  various  styles;  cutting,  basting,  fitting,  and  pressing;  mak- 
ing various  styles  of  pockets  and  collars;  lining  and  finishing  jackets; 
cutting  and  fitting  child's  dress  and  coat. 

The  work  in  the  millinery  classes  is  divided  into  three  graded  courses, 
each  covering  a  term  of  three  months,  with  three  lessons  a  week,  two  in 
practical  work  of  two  liours  each,  and  one  of  one  hour  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing and  design.  In  connection  with  each  course  talks  are  given  on  the 
suitability  of  materials,  combination  of  colors,  and  character  of  lines 
and  form  as  essential  to  artistic  millinery.  Here,  as  in  the  work  out- 
lined above,  the  courses  are  planned  with  careful  attention  to  thor- 
oughly educating  the  taste  and  training  the  hand  and  eye  by  constant 
practice  of  the  best  methods. 

The  department  of  science  and  technology  affords  instruction  in 
various  scientific  and  technical  subjects,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal training  for  the  principal  mechanical  trades.  The  scientific  and 
technical  subjects  studied  are  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry 
(two  years'  course),  electrical  construction,  steam  and  the  steam 
engine,  strength  of  materials,  and  machine  design.  The  shops  and  the 
laboratories  of  the  departments  are  supplied  with  such  appliances  as 
will  best  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 

The  work  in  the  trade  school  includes  both  day  and  evening  classes. 
In  the  day  classes  the  instruction  is  similar  in  outline  to  that  of  the 
evening  classes,  but  greatly  extended  in  amount  and  variety,  and  in- 
cludes a  much  greater  amount  of  practical  work.  The  day  classes 
afford  sufficient  time  by  continuous  practice  to  prepare  for  practical 
work  at  the  trades.  In  the  evening  classes  the  aim  is  principally  to 
broaden  and  extend  the  training  of  those  already  engaged  at  the 
trades. 

Under  the  methods  pursued,  carefully  arranged  courses  of  work  are 
provided  in  which  the  reason  of  each  step  is  clearly  explained.    Fre- 
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queut  talks  on  luetliods  and  materials  are  given  tlirougbont  the  course. 
The  school  does  not  aim  to  turn  oat  journeymen  mechanics,  but  to 
afibrd  a  training  that  further  practice  in  active  work  will  perfect.  The 
trades  taught  are  carpentry,  machine  work,  plumbing,  and  house,  sign, 
and  fresco  painting.  Outlines  of  two  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  methods  and  to  indicate  the  thoroughness  of  the  training. 
In  each  case  it  is  the  evening  course  that  is  described. 

Carpentry. — ^Use  of  tools;  coursein  joint  work;  methods  of  framing; 
making  model  of  frame  house;  setting  and  bridging  of  partitions;  lay- 
ing of  floors;  making  and  placing  doors  and  window- frames;  sheath- 
ing, clapboarding,  shingling,  cornicing;  inside  trimming;  making  and 
hanging  of  doors,  sashes,  and  shutters;  wainscoting,  base-boards,  stair 
building,  etc.;  practice  in  the  use  of  working  drawings,  and  laying  out 
work  from  plans. 

Plumbing. — Use  of  tools;  preparing  wiping  cloths;  making  soil;  tin- 
ning soldering-iron,  bra^s,  iron,  lead,  and  tin;  making  solder;  solder- 
ing seams;  making  cup  joint,  over-cast  joint,  straight-wiped  joint, 
flange  joint,  and  branch  joint;  working  sheet  lead  into  bends,  traps, 
service  boxes,  and  safes;  lining  tanks;  caulking  iron  pipe  joints; 
bending  with  sand  and  kinking  irons;  also  lectures  on  the  materials 
used  in  the  trade,  the  proper  arrangement  of  drain,  soil,  and  waste 
pipes,  trapping  and  ventilating  the  same,  supply  i)ipes,  boilers,  tanks, 
fixtures,  and  pumps.  Charts  and  diagrams  are  freely  used,  and  study 
is  made  of  examples  of  defective  plumbing.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  plumbing  rules  Of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

The  department  of  industrial  and  fine  arts  aims  to  provide  thorough 
and  systematic  art  instruction.  Courses  for  both  day  and  evening 
classes  include  training  in  drawing,  clay  modelling,  design,  architect- 
ural drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  wood  carving,  and  art  needlework. 
The  work  in  all  the  courses  is  of  quite  a  comprehensive  character,  in 
no  case  covering  less  than  two  years,  and  in  the  regular  art  course 
requiring  four  years. 

The  other  departments  do  not  call  for  extended  description.  The 
very  brief  notice  of  them  already  given  has  sufficiently  indicated  the 
character  of  the  instruction. 

On  the  whole  the  Pratt  Institute  appears  to  be  a  most  lib.erally 
planned  and  judiciously  managed  institution,  whose  founder  is  ever 
seeking,  with  wise  and  discriminating  judgment,  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency and  expand  the  spliere  of  its  usefulness. 

It  is  somewhere  observed  by  Mr.  Euskin  that  the  wisest  man  is  he 
who  has  been  oftenest  aided,  who  is  taught  by  every  one  he  meets,  and 
enriched  by  everything  that  falls  in  his  way.  With  the  wisdom  which 
comes  of  wide  experience,  Mr.  Pratt  remarks  on  the  subject  of  tuition: 

There  is  no  one  subject  in  connection  with  this  work  upon  which  I  have 
such  peculiar  feelings  as  when  a  poor  man  comes  to  pay  his  hard  earned 
wages  for  the  education  of  his  child.    Instinctively  my  feeling  is  to 
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Bay,  '^  Don't  take  the  money '^;  bat  in  my  cooler  and  calmer  thoughts 
the  judgment  formed  after  long  and  patient  study  of  human  nature 
tells  me  that  it  is  wiser  and  better  for  every  one  to  pay  a  part  at  least 
of  the  cost  of  this  education. 

The  institute  occupies  four  large  buildings.  The  main  building  on. 
Eyerson  street  is  100  by  86  feet  and  six  stories  high.  The  science  and 
technology  building,  with  the  extension,  is  144  by  95  feet,  and  the  one- 
story  trade  school  building  is  103  by  95  feet.  The  high  school  build- 
ing is  50  by  80  feet  and  three  stories  high.  Plans  are  in  progress  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  building,  during  the  present  year,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  library,  the  museum,  the  art  department,  and 
a  laj*ge  auditorium. 

The  catalogue  of  the  iu^stitute  for  1892-'93  shows  the  registration  in 
the  various  departments  for  the  fifth  year  of  the  school,  1891-'92,  to 
have  been  as  follows: 


s 


High  school 

Department  of  Industrial  and  fine  arts. . 
Dopariinont  of  domestic  art  and  snienco 
Bopartment  of  science  and  technology. . 

Deportment  of  music 

Department  of  commerce 

Lil)rary  classes 


In  more  than  one  dopartment . . . 
Total  individuals  ouroUed 


559 

1,383 

60 

80 

133 


2,436 


333 
D52 
232 
244 
293 


1,654 


144 
892 
1,940 
312 
333 
426 
43 


4,090 
148 


3,941 


The  teaching  force  of  the  school  consists  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  with  a  corps  of  about  90  instructors  and  assistants. 

The  institute  has  been  most  liberally  provided  for  by  Mr.  Pratt.  A 
statement  made  by  the  president  in  October  1891  shows  the  amount  of 
its  property  : 

Endowment  fund $2,000,000.00 

Beal  estate,  building  and  equipment  fund,  to  be  used  as  required 835,  000. 00 

Cost  of  present  institute  buildings,  equipment,  and  grounds 523,  337. 61 

Cost  of  Astral,  In  wood,  and  Studio  buildings 332, 437. 07 

Total 3,690,774.68 


dre^[:bl  institute. 

The  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  at  Philadelphia, 
is  a  new  school  of  complex  character.  The  school  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember 1892.  As  now  organized  its  work  comprehends  six  depart- 
ments, viz.,  department  of  mechanic  arts;  business  department,  in- 
cluding a  commercial  course  and  a  course  in  stenography  and  type- 
writing; technical  department,  including  cookery  courses  and  trade 
courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery;  normal  department,  including 
courses  for  training  of  teachers  in  drawing,  science,  physical  culture, 
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manual  training,  cookery,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  the  course  in 
library  work;  scientific  department  for  adviinced  scientific  training  in 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  applications ;  and  art  department,  including 
a  regular  art  course,  a  normal  art  course,  a  course  in  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing,  and  courses  in  applied  design,  decorative  paint- 
ing, wood  earving,  and  stained-glass  work.  Several  additional  courses 
are  to  be  added,  among  the  more  important  of  which  will  be  courses  in 
electrical  engineering,  meehauLcal  engineering,  and  machine  con- 
struction. 

The  building  with  its  equipment  has  thus  far  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
The  endowment  is  $1,000,000,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  instruction.  The  institute  possesses  a  valuable  library  of  about 
10,000  volumes,  and  a  museum  devoted  to  art  industrial  productions, 
such  as  textiles,  ceramics,  wood  carvings,  metal  work,  ivories,  embroid- 
eries, etc.    The  whole  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ehrexel  of  Philadelphia. 

The  teaching  force  now  numbers  over  forty,  with  President  James 
MacAlister  at  the  head.  The  work  of  the  next  year  will  require  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  instructors. 

The  instruction  in  the  department  of  mechanic  arts  is  of  the  advanced 
manual  training  character.  It  aims  to  give  a  general  rather  than  a 
special  training.  The  work  provides  a  thorough  course  in  mathematics, 
science,  drawing,  and  shop  work  in  connection  with  the  essential  Eng- 
lish branches  o/  a  secondary  education.  The  time  of  the  student  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  class  room  and  laboratory  studies, 
and  the  shop  work.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years  of 
two  terms  each.    The  tuition  is  $20  per  term. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

First  year. — Arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry;  distribution  and 
economic  uses  of  minerals  and  plants,  chemistry,  physics  (laboratory 
work  and  lectures);  English  language;  free-hand  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, clay  modelling;  and  shop  work,  which  includes  carpentry,  joinery, 
wood  turning,  bench  work  (chipping  and  filing)  in  iron,  care  and  use 
of  tools. 

Seeond  year, — Solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  business  forms  and 
accounts;  physics,  physiology  and  hygiene;  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, civil  government;  mechanical  drawing,  historic  ornament,  clay 
modelling;  and  shop  work,  which  includes  pattemmaking,  moulding, 
casting,  forging,  welding,  temi)ering,  soldering,  and  brazing. 

Third  year, — Spherical  trigonometry,  surveying,  theoretical  mechan- 
ics; electrical  physics  and  applications  of  electricity,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  steam  engine;  English  language  and  literature,  practical 
economics;  mechanical  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  principles  of 
design;  and  shoi)  work,  which  includes  constructive  wood  work,  orna- 
mental iron  work,  applied  mechanics,  machine  work,  and  practical  train- 
ing in  connection  with  the  extensive  mechanical  and  electrical  plants 
in  the  institute. 
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The  teclmical  department  includes  courses  in  cookery  and  in  dress- 
making and  millinery  work.  The  following  courses  in  cookery  are 
given: 

First  course. — ^The  fundamental  principles  of  cookery,  and  practice  in 
the  preparation  of  simple  dishes  and  opurses.  In  connection  with  the 
practical  training  in  the  making  of  dishes,  elementary  instruction  is 
given  in  the  composition  and  dietetic  value  of  foods. 

Second  course. — ^This  course  includes  instruction  and  practice  of  an 
advanced  character  in  the  preparation  of  more  complicated  dishes  and 
menus  than  are  included  in  the  first  course,  cost  of  materials  for  and 
preparation  of  a  dinner. 

Course  in  invalid  cookery . — ^This  course  is  intended  for  tjio  training 
of  professional  nurses  and  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  cookery  suitable  for  the  sick  room.  It  embraces  gen- 
eral principles,  followed  by  special  instruction  and  training  in  invalid 
cookery. 

N^ormal  course  for  training  teachers  of  cookery, — The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  train  special  teachers  of  cookery,  for  whose  services  there 
is  a  constantly  increasing  demand.  The  ihst<ruction  is  thorough  and 
occupies  one  year.  It  embraces  the  following  subjects:  All  the  pre- 
ceding courses  m  cookery;  chi^mistry  and  its  applications  to  cookery 
and  other  departments  of  domestic  science;  human  *physiology,  per- 
sonal hygiene,  and  public  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Lectures  on  the 
general  principles  of  methods  of  teaching  and  on  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  its  relations  to  this  department  of  school  work. 

The  tuition  in  the  cookery  courses  is,  for  the  first  course,  $10;  sec- 
ond course,  $15;  invalid  cookery,  $10;  normal  course,  $30. 

The  instruction  in  dressmaking  is  arranged  in  three  courses,  each  of 
five  months'  duration.  The  first  course  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental 
principies  of  dressmaking,  the  choice  of  different  materials,  draughting 
the  skirt  from  measurements,  cutting,  making,  hanging,  and  draping 
the  skirt,  cutting  and  fitting  the  waist  from  patterns,  and  the  general 
finish  of  garments.  The  second  course  includes  draughting  the  waist 
from  measurements,  matching  striped,  plaid,  and  figured  materials, 
and  advanced  work  in  making  princess  dresses.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  is  devoted  to  i)ractical  work  leading  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  designing  of  dresses.  The  third  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  and  second  courses,  and  con- 
sists of  draughting  and  finishing  outside  garments  of  different  materials 
and  the  making  of  children's  garments.  Each  student  is  required  to 
design  and  make  a  street  dress,  a  dress  in  gown  form,  and  a  coat. 
During  the  first  course  instruction  is  given  in  business  forms  and 
accounts,  during  the  second  course  lectures  are  given  on  the  chem- 
istry of  textiles  and  dyeing,  and  during  the  third  course  on  the  history 
of  costume.  Throughout  the  courses  instruction  is  given  in  the  kinds 
and  qualities  of  materials  used  in  dressmaking.    The  tuitions  are^  for 
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tlie  first  course,  $15;  for  the  second  course,  $20,  including  draughting 
chart;  for  the  third  course,  $25. 

In  the  millinery  division  there  are  two  courses,  each  occupying  five 
months.  During  the  first  course  are  taken  up  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples relating  to  the  making  of  hats,  bonnets,  and  toques.  These  are 
executed  in  colored  cotton  flannel,  sateen,  and  cheese  cloth,  which  rep- 
resent, respectively,  velvet,  ribbon  or  silk,  and  crepe.  Tlie  instruction 
and  practice  leads  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  the  making  of  hats,  bonnets, 
and  toques  of  choice  materials.  In  the  second  course  pupils  pursue  the 
study  of  black  silk  and  crape  work,  frame-making,  and  practical  work 
in  choice  materials.  In  this,  as  in  the  dressmaking  classes,  certificates 
are  granted  to  such  students  as  satisfactorily  finish  all  the  courses  pre- 
scribed.   The  fee  for  each  course  is  $12. 

In  the  normal  department  of  the  institute  courses  are  provided  for 
the  training  of  special  teachers  of  drawing,  of  science,  physical  culture, 
manual  training,  cookery,  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  There  is  also 
a  class  for  the  training  of  assistants  in  library  work,  and  a  normal 
course  in  the  department  of  physical  culture  designed  to  supply  cowy 
petent  and  thoroughly  equipped  instructors  and  directors  in  that 
branch. 

The  scientific  department  embraces  a  division  of  physics  and  a  di- 
vision of  chemistry. 

The  courses  in  physics  include  training  in  laboratory  methods,  gen- 
eral i)hysics,  and  a  technical  course  in  applied  electricity.  For  admis- 
sion to  the  last  mentioned  course  the  student  must  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry  and  of  general  physics. 
The  course  in  electricity  occupies  two  terms,  taking  up  the  elements 
of  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  student,  by  lectures  and  practical 
work  in  the  laboratories,  is  familiarized  with  the  applications  of  elec- 
tricity to  telegraphy  and  telephony;  the  methods  and  apparatus  used; 
the  properties  of  overhead  and  underground  lines;  the  management 
of  primary  and  secondary  batteries;  principles  of  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chinery; the  use  of  the  dynamo  for  lighting  and  for  the  transmission  of 
power;  use  of  the  motor  in  stationary  power  plants  and  on  railways; 
wiring  and  line  construction. 

•  In  the  chemical  division  the  elements  of  the  science  are  taught,  and 
in  the  higher  courses  qualitative  analysis  and  industrial  chemistry  of 
a  more  advanced  character  may  be  studied.  The  main  object  of  this 
advanced  work  is  to  prepare  students  for  actual  work  as  practical 
chemists  and  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  requiring  chemical  knowl- 
edge. 

Special  lecture  courses  al^e  provided  for  students  of  various  technical 
branches.  These  courses  are  as  follows :  Chemistry  of  the  metals,  10 
lectures;  chemistry  of  textiles  and  dyeing,  12  lectures;  chemistry  of 
foods,  12  lectures;  chemistry  of  photography,  10  lectures;  chemistry 
of  paints  and  painting,  10  lectures;  chemistry  of  clays,  5  lectures. 
S.  Ex.  65 7 
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The  art  department,  besides  its  regular  art  and  normal  courses,  of- 
fers some  art  courses  of  special  industrial  value.  The  first  of  these  are 
the  special  courses  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  designed 
to  fit  students  for  practical  work  in  the  draughting  room  and  the  archi- 
tect's office. 

The  course  in  applied  design  is  for  the  training  of  professional  de- 
signers, and  occupies  three  years.  It  provides  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  decorative  design  and  in  the  technical  methods  of  their 
practical  application.  The  instruction  runs  nearly  parallel  with  that 
given  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  regular  art  course,  with  special 
training  in  the  application  of  art  to  the  production  of  original  designs 
for  oil-doth,  wall  papers,  carpets,  wood  work,  metal  work,  tiles,  book 
covers,  etc. 

Thorough  technical  courses  are  given  in  decorative  painting,  wood 
carving,  and  stained-glass  work.  In  all  these  courses  a  preliminary 
art  training  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  work. 

ARMOUH  INSTITUTH 

It  is  expected  that  the  Armour  Institute  (to  be  opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  during  the  year  1893  at  Chicago)  will  prove  a 
powerful  auxiliary  of  educational  work  in  the  l^orthwest. 

The  institute  has  been  organized  on  the  x)lan  of  a  series  of  trade  and 
advanced  technical  schools.  It  will  do  for  Chicago  a  work  similar  to 
that  done  by  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Drexel  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  but  still  broader  and  more  diversified. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  full  idea,  including  the  new  building  for  the 
manual  training  and  practical  classes,  recently  completed,  will  involve 
an  expenditure  by  Mr.  Armour  of  about  $3,000,000,  including  the  large 
amount  of  productive  property  surrounding  the  institution  which  Mr. 
Armour  has  given  for  purposes  of  perpetual  endowment. 

Armour  Institute  is  organized  into  departments,  each  of  which  is  in 
the  charge  of  a  director.  The  departments  already  organized  are  as 
folljws:  The  dex)artment  of  mechanical  engineering;  the  department 
of  electricity  and  electrical  engineering;  the  department  of  mining 
engineering  and  metallurgy;  the  department  of  domestic  arts;  thei 
department  of  library  science;  the  department  of  art;  the  department 
of  kindergartens;  the  department  of  commerce. 

Besides  the  equipment  of  the  several  scientific  departments  the 
institute  has  a  gymnasium,  a  technical  museum,  and  a  library.  The 
home  of  Armour  Institute  is  a  fire-proof  building  of  the  most  modern 
construction,  five  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  and  furnished 
with  every  convenience  that  health,  comfort,  and  the  requirements  of 
such  an  enterprise  could  dictate. 

This  institution  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  young  men 
and  women  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  liberal  education.  It  is 
hoped  that  Its  benefits  may  reach  all  classes.    Its  aim  is  broadly 
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pbilantliropic.  Armoar  Institute  is  not  a  free  school;  but  its  charges 
for  instruction  Tire  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  animates  alike 
the  founder,  the  trustees,  and  the  i^ulty,  namely,  the  desire  to  help 
those  who  wish  to  help  themselycs. 

The  New  York  Trade  Schools,  Pratt  Institute,  Armour  Institute,  etc., 
are  tyi>es  of  American  trade  schqols  where  the  instruction  is  of  a  more 
practical  character  than  that  of  the  English  technical  schools.  On  this 
point  Dr.  W.  T,  Barnard  said,  .writing  in  1886: 

I  know  of  but  one  English  school  where  any  consistent  efforts  are 
made  to  apply  school  instruction  in  the  shops — ^that  of  Mather  and 
Piatt,  Manchester,  whose  teachers  are  employed  in  the  shops,  and  per- 
sonally direct  the  theoretical  instraction  of  their  pupils  to  shop  work. 

The  absence  of  this  combination  of.theory  and  practice,  under  intel- 
ligent direction,  constitutes  the  great  weakness,  and  seriously  impairs 
the  usefulness,  of  such  schools.  To  teach  the  principles  of  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  mechanics,  machine  construction  and  gearing,  the  formulse 
of  chemistry,  etc.,  without  fixing  those  principles  in  the  scholar's  mind 
by  illustrative  exi>eriments,  the  actual  handling  of  apparatus,  machin- 
ery and  tools,  is  an  impractical  method  of  instruction  which,  as  afore- 
said, has  in  a  large  measure  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  technological 
as  well  as  of  public  schools. 

"WATCHMAKING  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Waltham  Horological  School  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  the 
course  of  instruction  includes  watchmaking,  repairing,  and  bench  tool 
making,  as  well  as  optics  and  engraving.  The  school  aims  to  mcSlBt  the 
needs  of  two  classes  of  students — those  who  wish  to  learn  watch- 
making, and  those  who,  after  exx>erienee  in  the  shop,  wish  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  trade. 

The  school  claims  that  under  the  training  given  <^not  only  is  the 
American  watch  system  taught  in  all  its  branches,  from  taking  the 
rough  stock  and  bringing  it  to  a  state  of  perfection,  but  all  foreign  sys- 
tems, such  as  the  Swiss,  English,  and  in  fact  every  known  manufacture 
of  watches,  taught  so  that  the  student  is  not  only  able  to  repair  Amer- 
ican watches  and  understand  how  to  make  any  part  to  be  duplicated, 
but  he  is  equally  well  posted  on  repairing  foreign  watches,  and  under- 
stands how  to  make  or  repair  any  part  requiring  the  skill  of  a  thorough 
watchmaker  or  repairer." 

It  is  stated  that  some  students,  with  previous  experience,  graduate 
in  six  months.  The  average  time  of  graduation  is  one  year.  The  tui- 
tion for  the  course  is  $200.  The  graduates  of  the  school  number  about 
five  hundred,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  watch  factories  or  in 
watch  repairing  shops  throughout  the  country. 

A  school  of  watchmaking,  known  as  the  Chicago  College  of  Horology, 
has  been  in  operation  for  several  years  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Up  to  date 
seventy-five  pupils  have  been  graduated  at  this  institution  or  have 
received  certificates  of  attendance  for  periods  varying  from  one  month 
to  a  full  year. 
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In  188S  a  school  for  watchinakers  was  established  at  La  Porte 
Indiana.  •  In  this  school  students  are  taught  the  art  of  making  high 
grade  chronometers  and  fine  lever  watches  from  raw  material. 
Engraving,  optician's  work,  etc.,  are  also  taught,  and  pui)il8  are  required 
to  master  every  detail  of  the  work.  Twenty-nine  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  1891.  The  school  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  among  horological 
experts.  Other  American  schools  of  watchmaking  are  the  Chicago 
Watchmakers'  Institute,  at  26  Van  Buren  street,  ChixJago,  Illinois; 
Elgin  Horological  Institute,  Elgin,  Illinois;  Parson's  Horological  Insti- 
tute, La  Porte,  Indiana;  Saint  Louis  Watehmakers'  School,  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri;  and  Woodcock's  School  for  Watchmakers,  Winona, 
Minnesota. 

9ENBRAL  80CIET7  OF  MECELA.NIC8  ^D  TRADESMEN. 

The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York  city 
maintains  a  free  school  of  industrial  drawing.  The  classes  are  com- 
posed of  young  and  middle-aged  mechanics,  all  of  whom  are  daily 
engaged  in  occupations  that  demand  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  of  a 
special  kiud,  before  they  are  able  to  make  any  advance  in  their  several 
trades.  The  work  of  the  school,  as  designed,  provides  such  training  as 
will  advance  them  in  the  most  rapid  and  practical  manner.  The  instruc- 
tion is  not,  properly  speaking,  class  but  rather  individual  instruction, 
the  teacher  giving  each  pupil  personal  attention  and  advancing  him 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  capacity. 

The  plan  of  the  school  comprehends  an  architectural  or  builders' 
course,  a  mechanical  course,  a  course  in  free-hand  drawing,  a  course 
in  cabinet  work  and  decorative  design,  and  a  course  in  modelling. 
There  are,  beside,  courses  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 

The  architectural  or  builders'  course  is  for  the  study  of  architectural 
work  and  drawings  as  prepared  by  architects.  The  object  of  the  in- 
struction is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  fully  understand  and  work  from  such 
drawings,  and  to  prepare  for  himself  drawings  of  lesser  importance. 
The  pupils  are  masouiS,  carpenters,  stone  cutters,  ornamental  brick- 
layers, etc.,  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency  from  the  beginner  up.  The 
students  in  the  mechanical  course  are  from  much  the  same  occupations 
as  in  the  builders'  course.  The  work  embraces  the  geometrical  draw- 
ings required  by  joiners,  franiers,  stair  builders,  metal  workers,  pattern- 
makers, etc.,  with  the  special  applications  in  each  occupation. 

In  the  course  in  free-hand  drawing  are  found  engravers,  chasers, 
die  sinkers,  fresco  painters,  lithographers,  etc.,  training  themselves  for 
advancement  in  their  chosen  vocations.  The  course  in  cabinet  and 
decorative  design  attracts  cabinetmakers,  furniture  designers,  deco- 
rators, wood  carvers,  etc.  There  is  also  a  course  in  modelling  where 
good  work  is  done. 

Of  the  good  results  of  the  training,  not  only  the  testimonials  of  former 
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pupils,  but  the  better  evidence  of  their  work,  furnish  the  strongest 
proof. 

This  society  also  maintains  ten  free  scholarships  in  the  New  York 
Trade  Schools. 

NET77ARK  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Newark  Technical  School  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  according  to 
the  director's  statement,  is  not  a  school  for  teaching  trades  5  it  is  not 
a  school  of  manual  training.  The  classes  of  men  the  technical  school 
is  dcvsigned  to  reach  are  abnormally  developed,  it  might  be  said,  in  the 
line  of  manual  training,  and  it  is  the  mental,  training  which  is  neces- 
sary to  round  out  the  complete  man.  The  latter  the  technical  school 
designs  to  give. 

This  institution  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  continuation  school  of 
Europe  transported  to  the  shores  of  New  Jersey.  The  school  was 
opened  February  9, 1885. 

The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  namely, 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  during  the  hours  from  7.20  to  9.30. 
The  course  of  study  requires  four  years,  and  is  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing departments: 

Department  of  science. — Physics  with  applications;  general  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry  with  applications. 

Department  of  mathematics. — Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  (plane 
and  solid),  trigonometry^  elementary  mechanics,  principles  and  use  of 
machinery  and  tools. 

Department  of  drawing. — Free-hand,  model,  cast,  architectural,  me- 
chanical. 

In  1888  there  were  256  pupils  in  this  school.  None  are  admitted 
until  16  years  of  age,  except  to  the  preparatory  department,  which  any 
boy  may  enter,  without  examination,  at  15.  Applicants  for  admission 
to  the  regular  departments  must  pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  and  English  composition,  or  bring  certificates  of 
graduation  from  a  grammar  school. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  all  the  classes  in  1800  was  286. 
The  graduating  class  of  1891  consisted  of  6  members.  One  is  a  tool 
maker,  one  a  surveyor,  one  a  machinist,  one  a  clerk,  and  two  are 
draughtsmen. 

SCHOOL  OF  MESSRS.  HOE  &  CO. 

For  thirty  years  a  school  has  been  conducted  in  New  York  city  by 
the  Messrs.  E.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  printing  press  fame,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sons  of  their  workmen.  According  to  the  statement  made  in  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  250  boys  are 
employed  in  the  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Hoe.  Since  they  can  not  all  be 
taught  at  the  same  time,  they  are  divided  into  classes,  receiving  in- 
struction two  evenings  a  week.    The  teachers  and  the  school  rooms  are 
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provided  by  the  firing  and  isasmucli  as  the  bays  have  already  had  their 
day's  work  before  they  enter  on  their  school  duties,  Messrs.  Hoe  give 
them  their  suppers  at  the  closing  of  the  shops  at  half  past  6  o'clock, 
so  that  they  may  not  have  the  need  of  going  home,  some  of  them  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  returning  for  the  school,  which  opens  at  half 
past  6. 

The  school  is  free.  The  course  of  teaching  is  thoroughly  practical, 
with  a  direct  bearing  on  their  advancement  in  the  calling  to  which  they 
have  given  themselves.  The  studies  are  mechanical  drawing  by  rule 
and  compass,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

The  school  has  been  at  work  many  years,  and  the  results  have  been 
satisfactory.  It  has  identified  the  boy  beginners  with  the  firm;  they 
have  developed  into  workmen  who  understand  their  duty  and  do  it  in- 
telligently. During  the  school  session,  which  lasts  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  with  intermission  in  the  summer  evenings,  the  boys  are 
further  instructed  and  entertained  by  lectures  and  other  means  of  re- 
lieving the  monotony  of  the  school  routine. 

VrBED  OF  TZSCHNICAIi  EDUCATION. 

The  necessity  of  improving  the  technical  skill  of  the  American  work- 
man m  urgently  demanded  both  on  economic  and  educational  grounds. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard  puts  the  case  with  clearness  and  force  when  he 
writes: 

Skilled  labor  must  be  had  from  some  source,  and  we  can  not  afford  to 
import  it  in  bulk,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  its  expensiveness.  Our 
own  people  have  the  first  claim  upon  our  industrial  occupations,  but 
if  we  are  to  compete  for  foreign  trade  they  must  be  so  trained  as  to 
make  and  keep  them,  in  knowledge  and  skill,  at  least  the  equals  of 
foreign  workmen. 

Oji  this  subject,  indeed,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  those  most  intimately  concerned  in  the  educational  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  our  people.  In  a  suggestive  essay  entitled  Economic 
Aspects  of  Industrial  Training,  Eichard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  expresses  in  a 
single  sentence  the  conviction  which  he  shares,  in  common  with  many 
of  our  wisest  educators,  when  he  writes : 

Industrial  training,  not  for  a  few,  but  for  all  people,  for  every  boy 
and  girl  born  in  the  United  States,  without  one  exception,  is  the  chief 
economic  demand  of  our  time.  •  •  •  Comparatively  little  is  at- 
tained by  picking  out  a  few  here  and  there  and  elevating  them  above 
the  masses  by  technical  schools.  We  want  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
industrial  schools  to  all  alike. 

The  relation  of  industrial  training  to  commercial  pursuits  was  indi- 
cated by  the  president  of  Cornell  University  in  an  address  delivered 
November  15, 1892,  on  the  subject.  Education  and  Commerce,  in  the 
following  explicit  language- 
Commerce  hafi  hitherto  done  its  mighty  work  mainly  by  rule  of  thumb, 
but  every  human  pursuit  and  profession  is  now  maimed  in  its  efficieney 
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by  the  relatively  andeveloped  condition  of  pure  and  applied  science. 
I  sometimes  hear  that  we  are  to  win  the  markets  of  the  world  by  free 
trad«  and  retain  the  home  markets  by  protection.  Well,  the  freedom 
in  which  I  see  greatest  potency  is  the  free  instruction  of  the  industrial 
cla«i^s,  of  men  and  women  of  all  pursuits  and  professions,  in  the  high- 
est and  deepest  truths  which  science  can  discover. 

The  nourishment  of  science  is  so  costly  that  it  can  no  longer  be  done 
without  aid  from  the  state.  We  have  not,  in  all  this  land,  a  university 
that  even  tolerably  represents  existing  knowledge,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  growth.  In  the  interest  of  the  large  majority  of  our  people  it  is 
both  just  and  politic  for  the  state  to  ofter  universal  free  education  of 
the  highest  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  order.  The  old  fashioned  college, 
designed  for  a  few  favored  classes,  belongs  to  the  past.  The  modem 
democratic  and  industrial  world  demands  a  university  as  broad  as  the 
life  and  interests  of  all  the  people.  Such  a  boon  is  tocjay  the  greatest 
need  in  our  state  of  New  York. 

An  intelligent  observer,  Mr.  William  Mather,  the  member  of  the 
British  royal  commission,  who  visited  this  country  in  1883,  in  his  re- 
port on  the  condition  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States, 
makes  a  suggestion  that  is  worth  recalling  in  this  connection.  This 
friendly  critic  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862,  granting  lands  and 
land-scrip  to  each  state  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts;  and,  while  noting  the  fact  that  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions founded  on  this  sagacious  scheme  of  statemanship  have 
become  almost  exclusively  literary,  he  predicts  that  "within  a  short 
time  these  institutions  will  become  the  great  technical  schools  of  the 
country.^' 

It  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  several  states  to  regulate  the 
courses  of  study  pursued  in  the  institutions  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mather. 
In  the  act  establishing  provisions  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  we  read, "  The  leading  object  shall  be  •  •  •  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively 
prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.'' 

The  states  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  all  the  privileges  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  this  enactment.  Mr.  Mather,  in  the 
rei)ort  already  referred  to  on  industrial  education  in  the  United  States, 
remarks  with  evident  surprise:  "I  have  not  met  with  any  institutions 
for  technical  training  having  any  bearing  upon  the  textile  industries.'' 

Sagacious  countrymen  of  our  own  comment  regretfully  on  the  same 
theme.  In  a  letter  to  this  Department  under  date  of  October  28, 1890, 
Mr.  S.  K.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  writes: 

I  have  been  convinced  that  one  great  reason  why  our  manufacturers 
fail  in  competition  with  foreigners  in  the  production  of  the  finer  fabrics, 
those  which  involve  the  artistic  element  in  pattern  and  manipulation, 
is  because  neither  they  nor  their  employes  have  the  training  and  edu- 
cation which  have  permitted  the  Europeans  to  achieve  such  splendid 
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results.  If  their  attention  can  once  be  sharply  brought  to  this  fact,  it 
may  inaugurate  the  system  of  technical  training  in  this  country  on  a 
basis  that  will  gradually  approximate  the  systems  of  England  and  the 
continent.  [He  adds]  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  has  so  much  to  gain  in  this  respect  as  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. 

In  the  British  royal  commissioners'  report  on  technical  instruction 
occur  the  following  pertinent  remarks : 

In  textile  industry  it  is  the  design  that  sells  the  cloth.  The 
quality  of  the  fabric  may  be  hard  to  tell,  but  every  customer  forms  his 
own  estimate  of  the  pattern  printed  upon  it,  or  woven  into  it.  The 
wool  comber,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  may  each  do  his  part  faultlessly, 
but  if  the  design  is  unsatisfactory  or  inapprcfpriate,  or  the  color  or 
finishing  of  the  piece  is  ineflPective,  it  will  be  cast  aside  by  the  pur- 
chaser as  inferior  the  moment  it  is  displayed  on  the  shop  counter 
against  more  effective,  even  though  intrinsically  less  valuable,  goods. 

To  the  same  effect  spoke  Mr.  Swire  Smith  of  Bradford, •England 
(a  large  manufacturer  and  a  prominent  advocate  of  technical  education), 
in  an  interview  reported  in  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  and  reprinted  in 
the  Irish  Textile  Journal  of  June  15,  1890.  We  copy  that  portion  of 
his  remarks  which  relates  to  American  manufactures : 

in  my  present  extended  tour  through  twenty-four  states  of  the 
Union,  I  have  taken  care  to  ascertain  in  the  several  cities  visited  the 
proportion  of  foreign  goods  sold  in  comparison  with  those  of  American 
production. 

In  nearly  every  case  I  have  found  that  the  goods  possessing  the 
highest  value  and  the  most  perfect  design  and  workmanship  were  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  the  lower  grades  were  well  represented  by 
those  of  American  production.  In  this  I  have  been  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  ten  years  ago,  which  had,  up  to  that 
time,  devoted  her  manufacturing  energies  to  the  production  of  goods 
for  the  million,  so  much  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  highest  grade 
of  goods  sold  was  of  foreign  manufacture.  A  very  prosperous  trade 
had  been  enjoyed  by  England  until  foreign  governments  shut  out  these 
goods  by  tariffs  in  order  to  encourage  their  own  industries. 

In  this  condition  English  interests  were  impoverished,  and  it  was 
then  that  great  impetus  was  given  to  technical  education.  This  was 
taken  in  hand  so  promptly  and  with  such  spirit,  and  manufacturers 
adapted  themselves  to  the  changed  condition  of  affairs  so  quickly,  that 
today  the  chief  exports  of  textile  goods  from  England  are  not  in  the 
commoner  grade  of  goods,  but  in  the  high  class  novelties  which  the 
United  States  appreciates  so  highly.  As  far  as  my  observations  in  this 
city  [Philadelphia-]  have  extended,  I  have  found  that  goods  easily 
manufactured  without  any  special  skill  are  produced  in  this  country, 
whereas  the  highest  grades  of  goods  are  imported.  There  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  can  afford  to  buy  such  expensive  dress  as  the 
United  States,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  these  goods,  which  are  made 
abroad,  are  sold  here.  This  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be,  and  that 
it  does  exist  is  doubtless  due  to  a  want  of  technical  training. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Smith  says: 

This  must  not  be  forgotten — that  your  people,  in  proportion  to  their 
means  and  ever  increasing  appreciation  of  taste  and  sterling  value. 
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will  give  a  higher  price  for  the  fabrics  that  please  them,  even  though 
made  abroad,  rather  than  a  low  price  for  fabrics  tlmt  are  ugly  or  flimsy, 
even  though  made  at  home.  Twenty  years  ago  the  textiles  from  Eng- 
land were  mainly  common  goods,  now  they  are  the  superior  and  attrac- 
tive goods,  and  this  statement  applies  even  more  to  the  Imports  from 
France  and  Germany,  who  have  hitherto  paid  more  attention  to  attrac- 
tiveness than  the  English. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  employed  in  the  best  technical  schools 
abroad,  and  to  indicate  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  which  they 
give,  let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  weaving  school  at  Crefeld,  Ger- 
many. 

Here  the  course  is  divided  into  two  sections — ^the  theoretical  and  the 
practical;  the  first  including  a  thorough  study  of  drawing,  the  second 
includiifg  instruction  on  the  loom.  Drawing  and  painting  are  taught 
from  copies  and  models,  and  from  natural  plants  and  flowers,  with 
adaptations  to  printing  and  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry. 
Due  prominence  is  given  to  geometi'ical  drawing,  and  the  drawing  of 
machines,  particularly  of  those  parts  of  the  loom  which  aflFect  the  pat- 
tern in  the  woven  fabric. 

There  are  also  lectures  on  textile  fibres,  on  the  elements  of  weaving, 
and  on  machinery.  Fabrics  are  decomposed  and  explained,  looms  are 
arranged  for  weaving  plain  goods,  or  goods  with  simple  designs,  and 
technical  calculations  and  bookkeeping  are  carefully  taught. 

In  the  second  year  lectures  are  given  on  the  principles  which  govern 
the  ornamentation  of  woven  or  printed  fabrics,  and  the  art  teaching  is 
continued  until  the  student  is  able  to  invent  and  apply  original  designs. 
He  is  then  admitted  into  one  of  the  studios,  where,  under  the  guidance 
of  qualified  designers,  he  is  encouraged  to  give  play  to  his  own  imagi- 
nation. 

At  the  same  time  he  continues  his  studies  in  the  decomposition  of 
patterns,  and  in  the  composing  and  calculation  of  designed  materials. 
He  attends  lectures  on  the  construction,  erection,  and  action  of  the 
looms  and  other  machines  used  in  weaving;  he  unmounts  the  power 
loom,  piece  by  piece,  and  builds  it  up  again ;  he  works  at  the  forge 
and  learns  the  use  of  the  machine  and  hand  t6ols  in  the  workshop;  he 
cuts  the  cards  in  accordance  with  his  own  design  on  the  paper  prepared 
by  his  own  hands;  he  fixes  the  cards  in  the  Jacquard  machine,  and 
at  length  becomes  thoroughly  practical  in  weaving  the  most  comx>lex 
pattern,  both  in  hand  and  power  looms.  After  two  years'  instruction  of 
the  sort  above  described,  the  product  is  an  accomplished  weaver. 

TEXTILE  SCHOOL,  PHILADBLPHLA.. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  America  has  no  trade  schools  which  can 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  foreign  countries.  The  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art  in  Philadelphia  has  a  textile  department,  established  in  1883, 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  good  judges,  is  superior  even  to  the  famous 
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Crefeid  achooL    fVom  the  Peansylvania  Eeport  ou  Industrial  Statistics 
for  1888  we  quote  what  is  said  of  the  origin  of  this  department: 

Partly  from  a  desire  to  advance  their  own  interests  by  educating  the 
workmen  and  designers  employed  in  their  own  mills  to  do  the  higher 
classes  of  work,  wMch  are  of  course  always  the  most  profitable,  but 
largely  and  mainly  from  motives  of  pure  patriotism  and  philanthropy, 
to  help  raise  the  standard  of  American  productions  and  to  educate 
American  youths  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tions as  designers  and  superintendents  now  held  almost  exclusively  by 
men  who  have  profited  by  the  advantages  offered  by  European  schools, 
the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  raised  amoug  themselves  the  amount 
necessary  to  establish  and  equip  this  school. 

These  men  subscribed  in  1882  a  fund  of  $30,000  for  the  enterprise, 
the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Matiier  visited  America  and 
found  no  school  for  instruction  in  textile  industries.  The  undertaking 
prospered,  and  now,  according  to  this  report,  it  is  no  longer  incumbent 
upon  any  one  to  visit  Europe  for-  technical  instruction  in  textile  art, 
as  this  school  is  fully  prepared  to  supply  technical  information  on  all 
subjects  connected  therewith. 

The  status  of  this  institution  is  justly  a  source  of  local  pride  and  of 
national  satisfaction. 

The  school  furnishes  not  only  the  first  instance  of  work  of  this 
character  being  undertaken  by  an  American  school;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  certain  advantages  and  merits  do  not  attach  to  its  methods 
over  those  of  even  the  best  known  of  the  European  institutions.  In 
support  of  this  view  is  the  testimony  of  several  persons  who  have 
attended  this  school  after  having  been  pupils  of  some  of  the  best  of 
those  in  Europe^  and  who  cheerfully  accord  to  the  Philadelphia  school 
the  first  place  in  regard  to  the  advantages  afforded. 

These  advantages  consist  mainly  in  the  more  adequate  facilities 
which  are  furnished  the  pupil  to  carry  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  work 
projected  by  him  to  completion.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  plan  of  in- 
struction to  which  comparatively  little  importance  seems  to  be  attached, 
and  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  very  slender  provision  is  made  in 
the  European  schools. 

At  Crefeid,  for  example,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  quite  the 
model  textile  school  in  Europe,  the  looms  are  kept  running  but  with 
no  great  variety  of  product,  but  with  more  or  less  distinct  aim  of 
producing  goods  which  shall  have  a  certain  commercial  value,  and 
the  pupils  have  the  opportunity  of  assisting  at  their  operations  as  any 
other  juniors  or  apprentices  might  do ;  but,  except  in  rare  instances, 
as  when  one's  design  is  selected  at  the  end  of  the  term  from  those 
produced  by  a  whole  class,  the  practical  work  at  the  loom  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  design  produced  by  the  student. 

In  the  Philadelphia  school,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  has  con- 
tinually to  carry  his  individual  design  to  completion,  performing  or 
assisting  at  every  process  in  its  progress,  from  the  preliminary  sketch 
to  the  dyed  and  finished  fabric.  Whatever  this  last  represents  of 
taste,  of  knowledge,  or  of  skill,  whatever  calculations  are  involved, 
the  commercial  ones  as  well  as  those  possessing  artistic  or  technical 
significance,  all  must  be  the  pupil's  own. 
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^sce  1887  the  school  has  received  assistance  from  tiie  state  to  the 
extent  of  $10,000  a  year,  in  return  for  which  the  school  grants  free 
scholarships,  one  for  each  connty,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the 
governor. 

The  course  of  technical  study  in  this  school  extends  over  three  years. 
The  circular  of  the  school  for  1891-'92  contains  the  names  of  151  for- 
mer students  of  the  school,  with  their  present  occupations.  This  is 
only  a  partial  list,  but  it  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
graduates  become  designers,  draughtsmen,  dyers,  architects,  or  manu- 
facturers. 

Were  technical  trade  schools  <rf  an  equal  order  of  excellence  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country,  even  if  there  should  be  only  one  such  school 
in  each  state,  the  result  would  naturally  be  to  give  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  industrial  education,  and  to  lift  the  trades  to  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fessions, the  artisan  to  the  plane  of  the  artist.  The  special  function 
of  such  a  school  would  depend  partly  ux>on  the  nature  of  the  industry 
in  the  region  of  its  establishment,  and  might  be  determined  wholly  by 
Ipcal  circumstances.  It  need  not  be  a  weaving  school;  it  might  be  a 
dairy  school,  or  a  school  of  forestry  or  of  farriery,  according  to  the 
special  need. 

From  another  volume  of  ihe  valuable  series  of  educational  reports 
recently  issued  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania^  the  Eeport  of  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Commission  for  1887-'89,  we  learn  that: 

There  is  not  in  the  (Jnited  Kingdom  a  technical  institution  of  the 
grade  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  not  a  manual  train- 
ing school,  as  far  as  the  commission  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  the 
grade  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  Saint  Louis,  or  the  Ohicago  Manual 
Training  School. 

And  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  add  that  there  is  probably  no 
school  in  the  world  where  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  in  all  its 
branches,  is  more  thoroughly  or  more  practically  taught  than  in  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia. 

INBTITXTTE  FOR  ARTIST-ABTIBANB, 

In  this  connection  we  can  not  forbear  to  make  an  appreciative  ref- 
erence to  tlfce  work  undertaken  a  few  years  since  in  New  York  city  by 
Mr.  John  Ward  Stimson.  In  1888  this  gentleman  founded  a  school  for 
artist-artisans  at  the  American  Institute.  In  the  Home  Journal  of  Jan- 
uary 14, 1891,  a  communication  was  published  giving  a  concise  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  institute  and  of  its  beneficent  achievements.  The 
writer  of  the  article  says: 

Americans  are  recognized  among  foreign  manufacturers  as  possessing 
unusual  technical  skill,  but  complaint  has  been  made  of  their  lack  of 
originality  in  design. 

This,  we  may  remark  parenthetically,  is  the  usual  criticism  of  both 
native  and  foreign  observers  who  are  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject. 
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Partly,  therefore,  as  a  remedy  for  this  [continues  the  writer]  we  may 
look  to'the  Institute  for  Artist- Artisans^  which  has  recently  attracted 
the  notice  of  artists  and  leading  manufacturers.    •    *  •  * 

The  special  teaching  begins  with  a  more  or  less  extended  course  in 
drawing  fi*om  the  flat,  from  casts,  and  from  life.  Natural  forms, 
flowers,  shells,  minerals,  etc.,  constantly  illustrate  nature's  own  appli- 
cation of  the  primary  laws  of  formj  the  student  in  brief  learns  how  the 
creative  spirit  works  out  its  expression  step  by  step,  "  that  form  is  but 
the  embodiment  of  law  and  reason."  He  learns  the  true  significance  of 
design,  and  where  he  handles  his  own  plastic  material  can  give  it  shape 
which  embodies  thought.  *  »  *  Mind  and  hand  are  trained  to- 
gether, enjoyment  waits  upon  appreciation,  and  servile  imitation  gives 
way  to  the  expression  of  individuality. 

Such,  theoretically  and  ideally,  is  this  school.  If  achievement  lags 
behind  aspiration  in  this  instance  it  is  because  of  the  imi)erfection 
which  inheres  in  all  human  institutions.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
the  institute  is  winning  it«  way  to  success.  Its  second  year's  work  is 
reported  to  have  been  double  that  of  the  first.  "  Instead  of  four  rooms, 
there  are  now  tenj  instead  of  seven  departments,  fourteen;  instead  of 
three  instructors,  nine,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Home  Journal. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson,  the  writer  and  artist,  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  corps  of  instructors,  assuming  charge  of  the  department  of  illus- 
tration and  design.  The  other  instructors  and  lecturers  include  John 
Ward  Stimson,  of  the  Paris  Beaux  Arts;  Conrad  Diehl,  of  the  Munich 
Art  School;  Frederick  Kaiffer,  of  the  Munich  Art  School;  J.  A.  Blan- 
kenship,  pupil  of  Ohapu,  Paris;  Lyell  Carr,  of  the  Paris  Beaux  Arts; 
Mme.  L.  Prince,  of  Leeds  and  Paris;  H.  S.  Barnes,  R.  Hunter,  and 
others. 

Among  those  who  are  giving  this  institution  finaneial  support,  the 
following  are  named: 

H.  O.  Havemeyer  has  sent  to  the  institute  $1,000;  H.  C.  Stimson, 
$1,400;  the  Paterson  Silk  Guild  has  contributed  $1,400  toward  the 
cooperative  fund ;  further  contributed  to  by  the  Kew  York  jewellers, 
$1,200;  George  Burnham  of  Philadelphia,  $2,400;  and  by  many  New 
York  firms  and  manufacturing  companies,  including  TifTany,  Gorham 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Whiting  Silver  Co.,  Durand,  Sloan,  Cottier,  Herter 
Bros.,  Cheney  Bros.,  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Phoenix  Company.  The  Dry 
Goods  Economist  has  sent  and  set  up  a  loom  in  the  institute,  and  the 
Silk  Guild  will  furnish  an  instnictor  who  will  teach  the  students  how  to 
apply  to  the  machine  the  designs  they  create,  furnishing  thus  the 
nucleus  of  a  textile  school  which  is  founded  upon  an  organic  basis. 
Many  of  the  larger  dry  goods  dealers  have  expressed  a  strong  interest 
in  this  branch  of  the  institute  work,  and  have  promised  it  pecuniary 
support  once  it  is  actively  put  in  operation. 

Of  the  students  who  have  received  instruction  at  the  institute  several 
noteworthy  successes  are  already  reported : 

Mrs.  S.  Vedder,  after  two  years  of  training  with  Mr.  Stimson,  went 
to  Paris,  at  once  stepped  to  the  head  of  the  iScole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
took  three  medals,  and  has  been  accepted  in  the  Salon.  Two  young 
students,  without  consulting  Mr.  Stimson,  entered  the  competition  for 
the  New  York  Herald  prizes,  offered  to  all  students  of  different  schools 
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in  tlie  country  for  best  work  in  illustration  and  pen  work  for  press 
printing.  Among  four  hundred  competitors  they  took  the  first  and 
second  prizes.  A  graduate  from  the  institute,  now  one  of  Tiiffany's 
best  designers,  gratuitously  teaches  in  the  evenings  a  class  of  metal 
workers  at  the  institute.    •    •    • 

With  such  a  corps  of  instructors,  with  such  an  equipment,  with  such 
financial  backing,  and  with  such  a  spirit  animating  its  students  the 
prosperity  of  this  institute  seems  assured. 

From  a  commercial  and  industrial  point  of  view,  the  necessity  of  the 
best  art  instruction  for  artisans  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  demand 
of  the  times.  In  an  article  of  the  New  York  Times  of  May  6, 1891,  the 
failure  of  American  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  to  reach  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  attained  by  their  foreign  rivals  is  attributed  to  the 
inferiority  of  American  designs,  color  combinations,  and  factory  work. 

SCHOOL    OF    INDUSTRIAL    ART    AND    TECHNICAL    DESIGN    FOR 

T770MEN. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Design  for  Women  in 
New  York  city  owes  its  origin  and  prosperity  to  the  intelligent  pur- 
pose and  energetic  management  of  its  principal,  Mrs.  Florence  E.  Cory, 
who,  in  October  1881,  organized  her  first  class  of  five  pupils,  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  of  design  and  the  practical  application  of  those 
principles  to  industrial  art. 

This  institution  is  said  to  be  the  only  school  of  practical  design  for 
industrial  manufivcture  in  the  world.  In  other  schools  of  design  the 
t<jachers  might  teach  a  young  lady  to  make  a  wall  paper  design;  set 
her  down  with  paper,  brushes,  and  colors,  she  might  make  a  beautiful 
design,  but  would  not  know  (neither  would  the  teachers)  whether  that 
design  could  be  printed  by  machinery  or  not.  She  would  not  know  how 
many  colors  she  should  use,  how  the  colors  should  fall,  the  dimensions, 
or  anything  of  the  kind;  the  teachers  do  not  know.  A  design  may  bo 
well  executed,  faultlessly  correct,  and  beautiful,  yet  worthless  to  the 
manufacturer  beca^use  it  cannot  be  woven  or  printed.  Machinery  has 
its  requirements  and  its  limitations,  all  of  which  must  be  considered 
when  making  a  design,  and  without  the  practical  knowledge  necessary 
to  do  this  an  acceptable  working  design  cannot  be  made. 

In  this  school  pupils  are  made  practically  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  machinery  and  the  technicalities  of  design  as  applied  to  various 
industries,  as  carpet  designing,  wall  paper,  oil-cloth,  linoleum,  lace, 
chintz,  silk,  calico,  leather,  book  covers,  etc. 

Two  years  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  full  course  of  in- 
struction. The  first  year  classes  are  taught  simple  designing  for  calico, 
muslin,  stained  glass,  inlaid  woods,  jewellery,  et<5.  In  the  second  year 
the  pupils  learn  advanced  designs  for  oil-cloth,  silk,  carpets,  etc. 
Some  pupils  attend  a  postgraduate  course  of  one  year.  During  the 
year  no  formal  instruction  is  given,  but  orders  are  received  and  work 
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is  done  by  the  pupils  uuder  the  Bupervision  of  the  principal  and  well- 
known  designers. 
The  principal  writes,  under  date  of  August  6, 1891 : 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  graduates  axe  at  work  in  their  own 
homes,  and  are  not  employed  regularly  at  a  stated  salary  by  any  manu- 
fa<5turer.  When  their  designs  are  finished  they  are  sold  to  whichever 
manufactory  pays  the  highest  price. 

ART  ACADBM7,  CINCINNATI. 

The  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  devoted  principally  to  the 
teaching  of  drawing  and  painting,  but  also  to  modelling,  decorative 
design,  wood  carving,  china  painting,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  £L  Gest,  assistant  director,  writing  under  date  of  August  6, 
1891,  states: 

Tlie  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  artistic  rather  than  industrial  train- 
ing, though  many  students  acquire  here  a  skiU  as  draughtsmen  that  is 
afterward  of  service  to  them  in  trades,  especially  in  designing.  As  an 
instance  of  this  I  may  refer  to  the  Rookwood  pottery^  which  has 
acquired  considerable  reputation  for  its  decorated  ware  m  Europe  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  All  of  tiie  decorators  employed  there  are 
pupils  of  our  academy,  and  all  continue  to  attend  the  night  classes. 

About  400  students  annually  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  decorative  art. 

OHIO  MECHANICS'  INSTTTUTB. 

The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Cincinnati  has  been  in  existence 
since  1828,  and  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  schools  of 
industrial  art  in  the  country,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best. 

It  has  six  departments,  viz.,  mechanical,  for  engineers,  metal  work- 
ers, machinists,  patternmakers,  blacksmiths,  etc.;  architectural,  for 
architects,  carpenters,  masons,  woodworkers,  builders,  etc.;  artistic, 
for  free-hand  drawing,  perspective,  crayon,  etc.,  for  painters,  carvers, 
cabinetmakers,  etc.,  including  instruction  in  desigiyng  as  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  furniture,  jewellery,  silverware^'  carpets,  lace  and 
damask  hangings,  etc.;  practical  mechanics;  carriage  draughting; 
mathematics— chiefly  to  aid  work  in  other  departments. 

Since  its  foundation  9,371  members  have  been  enrolled  in  the  insti- 
tute. During  the  school  year  1890-'91  there  were  720  names  on  the 
roll. 

TECHNICAL  DRATTTINQ  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE. 

The  Technical  Drawing  School  of  Providence,  Bhode  Island,  of  which 
Mr.  G.  C.  Anthony  is  director,  was  established  in  1887  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  engineering  and  architecture,  which,  while  ex- 
tending over  ten  months  only,  should  furnish  a  thoroughly  practical 
technical  training. 
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The  director,  writing  nnder  date  of  June  24,  1891,  sends  an  incom- 
plete list  of  tlie  former  students  of  the  school,  with  the  present  occupa- 
tion of  each.  The  list  contains  22  names.  Of  these  pupils  20  had 
become  draughtsmen^  1  was  an  architect,  and  1  a  civil  engiueer. 

RHODB  ISZiAin>  BCHOOIi  OF  DESIGN. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  at  Providence  was  opened  in  1878, 
and  in  the  year  1891  the  number  of  students  in  the  school  was  341.  In 
the  departmetit  of  free-hand  drawing  there  were  216,  in  that  of  mechan- 
ical drawing  125.    There  were  8  in  the  graduating  class. 

Painting  modelling,  and  wood  carving  are  also  included  in  the  courses 
of  study.  The  course  in  each  department  is  of  three  years'  duration. 
There  are  eight  instructors.  A  new  building  is  now  being  erected  for 
the  school. 

ART  AND  DRAWING  SCHOOL,  SAINT  LOUIS. 

From  Mr.  G.  A.  Schenk  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  we  have  received  a 
circular  descriptive  of  the  Art  and  Drawing  School  conducted  by  him 
in  thai  city. 

It  appears  that  there  are  the  following  classes  under  his  management : 

!Night  school  for  free-hand  drawing  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  from  7 
to  9  p.  m.;  school  for  machinery,  perspective  drawing,  etc.  (Wednesday 
and  Friday),  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  Day  school  for  drawing  (daily,  except 
Saturday),  and  school  for  carving  and.  modelling  (daily,  except  Saturday). 
Sunday  school  for  drawing,  carving,  and  modelling,  and  every  Saturday 
drawing  classes  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  principal  writes  us,  under  date  of  August  26, 1891,  that  within 
the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  had  over  3,000  pupils  in  the  school. 
Among  those  who  have  attended  this  private  school  are  lithographers, 
engravers,  architects,  carvers,  modellers,  designers,  draughtsmen,  etc 

LO^WliLL  EK^HOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  DESIGN. 

The  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  es- 
tablished in  1872  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  industrial  art,  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Tu- 
ition is  free  to  all  pupils. 

The  school  occupies  a  drawing  room  and  a  weaving  room  in  the 
bnildiug  of  the  institute  on  Garrison  street.  The  weaving  room  aflFords 
students  an  opix>rtunity  of  working  their  designs  into  actual  fabrics 
of  commercial  sizes  and  of  every  variety  of  material  and  of  texture. 
The  room  is  supplied  with  two  fancy  chain  looms  for  dress  goods,  three 
fancy  chain  looms  for  fancy  woollen  cassimeres,  one  gingham  loom,  and 
one  Jacquard  loom.  The  school  is  constantly  provided  with  samples 
of  all  the  novelties  in  textile  fabrics  from  Paris,  such  as  brocaded  silks, 
ribbons,  alpacas,  armures,  and  fancy  woollen  goods. 
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The  course  is  of  three  years'  daration.  The  number  of  students  in 
this  department  is  limited  to  sixty-five. 

MICHIGAN  MINING  SCHOOL. 

A  technical  school  of  high  rank,  called  the  Michigan  Mining  School, 
is  located  at  Houghton.  It  might  with  propriety  be  called  a  specialized 
technological  school,  as  its  work  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  the 
mining  engineering  course  of  institutes  of  technology.  It  is  especially 
organized  to  afford  trainiixg  and  instruction  for  the  following  classes: 

(1)  Those  desiring  a  practical  professional  education  in  mining  engi- 
neering, particularly  graduates  of  colleges  or  schools  in  which  a  more 
general  or  literary  education  is  given. 

(2)  Persons  desiring  as  special  students  to  take  certain  subjects  as 
an  aid  in  their  practical  work. 

(3)  Persons  wishing  as  special  students  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
some  science  taught  here  for  purposes  of  general  education,  or  for  use 
in  teaching,  or  as  an  aid  in  some  other  professional  course. 

The  course  of  instruction  leads  directly  to  a  profession.  Th«  class 
of  1890  consisted  of  seven  members.  Of  these  four  are  reported  as 
mining  engineers,  and  one  as  a  civil  engineer.  The  equipment  of  the 
laboratories  and  shops  of  this  institution  is  ample. 


AGBICULTUEAL  COLLEGES. 

Intermediate  in  grade  between  the  manual  training  school  and  the 
technological  institute  are  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
The  department  of  agriculture  has  published  a  complete  list  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  this  class  in  forty-three  states  and  territories. 
From  an  examination  of  the  courses  of  study  pursued  in  these  insti- 
tutions it  appears  that  eleven  of  these  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts  in  this  country,  namely,  those  of  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Ehode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia,  hold  out  the  promise  of  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  to  such  as  complete  a  prescribed  course. 

There  are  about  sixty  institutions  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  but  not  all  of  these  are  of  collegiate 
rank.  The  state  of  Georgia  has  six  agricultural  colleges,  but  only 
two  of  them  have  power  to  confer  degrees  of  any  kind.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  symmetrical  development  of  the  two  coordinate  departments  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  may  soon  be  witnessed,  and  that  neither  depart 
ment  may  be  overshadowed  by  abnormal  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
other. 

We  append  a  list  of  these  schools,  by  states,  with  an  outline  of  their 
courses  of  study. 
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The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  located  at  Auburn,  wafi  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  by  an  act  'of  the 
state  legislature  in  1879  as  a  state  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 
It  has  received  considerable  aid  from  the  stat«  from  time  to  time.  Its 
teaching  staff  now  numbers  eighteen.  There  are  five  courses  of  study, 
three  of  which  require  four  years  ea<5h  for  completion,  and  lead  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  viz.,  course  in  chemistry  and  agriculture, 
course  in  mechanics  and  engineering,  and  general  course.  The  remain- 
ing courses,  requiring  but  two  years  each,  are  the  course  in  agiiculture 
and  the  course  in  mechanic  arts. 

The  college  affords  to  its  students  a  three  years'  course  in  manual 
training,  consisting  of  lessons  in  carpentering  and  turning  in  the  first 
year;  patternmaking,  moulding  and  casting  in  iron  and  brass,  and 
forge  work  in  iron  and  steel  in  the  second  year ;  and  chipping,  filing,  and 
machine  workin the  thirdyear.  The  work  is  obligatory  with  the  prepara- 
tory and  with  the  two  lower  academic  classes,  each  student  being  re- 
quired to  take  three  exercises  a  week  of  two  hours  each  in  mechanic 
arts.    With  the  junior  and  senior  classes  the  shop  work  is  optional. 

The  State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Huntsville 
was  organized  in  May  1875.  It  has  been  aided  freely  by  the  state  from 
the  first,  as  well  as  by  liberal  contributions  from  the  Peabody  educa- 
tion fund,  the  John  F.  Slater  fund,  and  private  subscriptions.  It 
was  by  the  Alabama  general  assembly  of  1890-'91  made  the  beneficiary 
of  that  part  of  the  congressional  grant,  given  under  act  approved 
August  30, 1890,  "  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

Instruction  is  given  under  the  department  of  mechanic  arts  in  car- 
pentry, printing,  mattress  making,  and  shoemaking;  under  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  in  farming  and  horticulture,  and  in  dairy  and  live 
stock ;  and  under  the  department  of  domestic  industries,  in  laundry 
work,  cooking,  cutting  and  sewing,  nursing,  and  housekeeping. 

The  number  of  students  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  work  in  the 
various  branches  are  shown  in  the  following  table  taken  fi:om  the  cata- 
logue of  1890-^91: 


Sabjoct. 


Carpentry 

Printing 

Mattress  making 

Sbooraakin;; 

Farming  and  liorticulturo 

Dairy  and  llvo  stock 

Lanndry 

Cooking 

Catting  and  sewing 

Kursin  g 

Honsekeepin  g 

S.  ExC5 8 


Students. 

Honrs 
per  day. 

6 

2 

8 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

28 

2to8 

5 

2  to  8 

15 

2  to  4 

18 

2 

21 

2to4 

18 
22 

Days  per 
week. 


8 
9 
6 
8 
6 

a 

6 
2 
2 
2 
8 
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In  addition  to  the  above  work  in  classes  regularly  organized  for  spe- 
cial instrnction,  all  receive  lessons  in  domestic  affairs. 

All  of  the  departments  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  equipment  of 
the  institution,  and  are  in  most  cases  a  source  of  income  to  the  student 
as  well  as  a  means  of  training. 

The  Forth  Alabama  Agricultural  School  at  Athens  has  a  course  of 
studies  which  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  Auburn  college. 
The  faculty  consists  of  the  principal  and  two  professors. 

At  Abbeville  is  located  the  Southeast  Alabama  Agricultural  School. 
In  all  there  are  five  teachers,  and  the  school  is  preparatory  for  the 
college  at  Auburn. 

At  Tucson  there  has  been  recently  organized  an  Agricultural  uni- 
versity.   Courses  of  study  are  not  yet  announced. 


The  Arkansas  Industrial  TTniversiky,  a  state  institution,  is  located 
at  Fayetteville. 

There  are  twenty-five  in  the  teaching  staff,  and  there  are  eight 
courses  of  study.  The  agricultural  course  of  four  years  leads  up  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture.  There  is  also  a  two  year's 
course  in  agriculture,  but  leading  to  no  degree.  The  degree  of  mechan- 
ical engineer  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  pursued  a  four  years' 
course  in  that  branch.  The  two  years'  manual  training  course  does  not 
entitle  one  to  a  degree.  A  four  years'  course  in  civil  engineering  leads 
to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer,  a  scientific  course  of  the  same  duration 
leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and  a  classical  course  of  four 
years  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  There  is,  besides,  a 
normal  course  of  two  years  leading  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

A  course  of  manual  training  has  recently  been  established,  extend 
ing  through  the  four  years  of  collegiate  study,  and  in  close  relation 
with  the  theoretical  teaching.  Five  hours  a  week  are  given  to  drawing 
and  ten  hours  a  week  to  the  shop  work.  The  subjects  taught  in  the 
training  shops  are  carpentry  and  joinery,  wood  turning,  cabinetmaking, 
patternraaking,  foundery  work,  forging,  metal  fitting,  machine  tool 
wook,  and  care  of  steam  machinery. 

The  equipment  of  the  training  shops  is  excellent.  In  thB  wood 
working  shop  there  are  18  benches  with  tools,  7  turning  lathes,  circular 
saw,  scroll  saw,  band  saw,  planing  machine,  etc.  The  forge  shop  has 
9  forges  and  all  needed  appliances.  The  machine  shops  have  13  benches 
with  vises,  sets  of  tools,  etc.  The  foundery  has  a  Gollan  cupola  with  a 
capacity  of  a  ton  of  iron. 
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Seventy-five  students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  shops  at  one  time, 
divided  among  the  rooms  as  follows: 

Wood  woricing  room 24 

Metal  working  room 18 

Forging  room - - - 9 

Fonndery 20 

Toolroom  .'.« 1 

Engine  and  boiler  room 3 

The  department  of  manual  training  in  tiiis  university  has  been  in 
operation  for  so  short  a  time  that  there  have  been  no  graduates  from 
theschooL 

CALIFORNIA. 

At  the  Oollege  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  OaUfornia,  located 
at  Berkeley,  there  is  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  whidi  leads  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Special  students,  also,  are  received. 
The  faculty  includes  nineteen  professors,  six  instructors,  and  fifteen 
assistant  and  other  officers. 

COLORADO. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado  is  located  at  Fort  Collins. 
There  are  ten  members  of  the  faculty.  The  courses  of  study  are  two 
— ^the  agricultural  and  the  mechanical — each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  Only  two  years  are  required  to  complete  either  of 
the  courses  in  addition  to  three  years  of  preparatory  work. 

The  department  of  practical  mechanics  gives  a  systematic  and  pro- 
gressive education  in  the  use  of  tools  and  materials.  It  does  not  teach 
special  trades,  nor  manufacture  salable  articles.  So,  without  teaching 
any  one  complete  trade,  the  mechanical  principles  of  many  are  gained. 

The  shop  instruction  includes  courses  of  13  weeks  each  in  bench 
work  in  wood,  and  iron  and  steel  forging,  and  courses  of  12  weeks  each 
in  wood  turning,  patternmaking,  moulding  and  casting,  machine  w^ork 
in  metals,  and  vise  work  in  metals. 

This  course  consists  of  exercises  with  the  different  wood  working 
bench  tools,  so  arranged  in  a  graded  series  as  to  embrace  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  tools  in  their  various  applications. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  three  members,  was  graduated  in  1884. 
One  of  the  graduates  is  a  farmer  and  veterinary  surgeon,  another  is  a 
stockman,  and  the  third,  a  woman,  is  married  and  at  home.  There 
were  six  members  of  the  class  of  1885.  Five  of  them  were  Women, 
four  of  whom  are  accounted  for  as  at  home,  and  the  other  one  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  state  college.  The  one  male  graduate  is  assistant  to  the 
state  meteorologist,  at  the  experiment  station.  The  class  of  1886  had 
only  one  member.  Four  members  belonged  to  the  class  of  1887.  One 
is  an  engineer,  one  a  librarian,  one  a  county  clerk,  and  one  is  at  home. 
The  class  of  1888  had  four  members.  One  is  a  farmer,  one  a  sui>erin- 
tendent  of  an  experiment  station,  one  a  teacher,  and  one  a  student 
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abroad.  The  class  of  1889  had  but  two  graduates.  One  is  a  farineri 
and  one  a  student.  Nine  students  were  graduated  in  1890.  Two  are 
students  elsewhere,  two  are  at  home,  one  is  an  engineer,  one  a  clerk 
of  a  county  court,  one  a  teacher,  one  an  instructor  in  irrigation,  and 
one  a  professor  of  botany  and  horticulture  in  Wyoming. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  at  New  Haven 
is  one  of  the  institutions  deriving  income  from  the  fund  created  under 
the  land  grant  act  of  1862.  The  teaching  staff  includes  thirty-eight 
professors  and  assistants. 

The  courses,  of  instruction  occupy  three  years,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  The  first  year's  course  of  study  is  the  same 
for  all.  For  the  last  two  years  special  courses  in  chemistry,  in  civil 
engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  in  agriculture,  in  natural  his- 
tory, in  biology  preparatory  to  medical  studies,  in  studies  preparatory 
to  mining  and  metallurgy,  etc.,  are  provided. 

The  state  of  Connecticut  has  another  technical  institution  of  a  lower 
grade  at  Mansfield,  known  as  the  Storrs  Agricultural  School.  The 
faculty  consists  of  the  principal  and  five  assistants.  The  course  of 
study  requires  three  years,  but  leads  to  no  degree.  The  course  includes 
general  and  agricultural  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  farm  mechanics, 
elementary  geometry,  land  surveying,  botany,  zoology  (including  espe- 
cially domestic  animals  and  insects  injurious  to  the  crops  of  the  farm 
and  garden),  geology,  human  and  animal  physiology,  agriculture,  farm 
accounts,  stock  breeding,  milk  production,  arithmetic,  and  English. 
Work  on  the  farm  of  the  school  forms  part  of  the  required  course. 


Delaware  College  at  Newark  has  a  faculty  of  eight  professors.  There 
are  five  courses  of  study,  viz.,  the  clasi^ical  and  the  Latin  scientific 
course,  each  leading. to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  the  course  in 
modern  languages  and  sciences,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science;  the  course  in  engineering  and  science,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
civil  engineer;  and  the  agricultural  course,  leading  to  a  certificate 
of  graduate  in  agriculture.  The  first  four  courses  require  four  years 
each;  the  last,  three  years. 

FLORIDA. 

Lake  City  is  the  seat  of  the  Florida  State  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College.  It  was  established  in  1884,  and  has  military  and  manual 
trainin  g  departments.  Nine  professors  are  on  the  teaching  staff.  There 
are  two  courses  of  study,  each  requiring  four  years  for  completion.  The 
classical,  literary,  and  scientific  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts;  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  course  to  the  degree  of 
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bachelor  of  science.    There  is  also  a  coarse  leading  to  the  degree  of 
civil  engineer.    Tuition  is  free  to  all  citizens  of  Florida. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  2, 1887 — 
the  Hatch  bill — ^it  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  of  this  college  for  1890-'91, 
that — 

The  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  under  the  Hatch  bill  have 
become  available,  and  experimental  work,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill,  began  during  the  session  of  1887-'88. 

During  the  past  year  many  important  improvements  have  been  made, 
such  as  clearing  the  ground,  erecting  needed  buildings,  fencing,  stock- 
ing with  thoroughbreds  and  grades- of  every  description,  and  experi- 
ments extensively  carried  on  with  fertilizers  and  all  sorts  of  crops. 
•  •••••• 

Nine  of  its  bulletins,  already  published,  furnish  a  partial  exhibit  of 
what  has  been  done,  which  promises  most  valuable  results  to  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  of  the  state.  •  •  *  This  fund  *  *  •  greatly 
increases  our  facilities  for  teaching  the  natural  sciences  and  practical 
agriculture,  and  our  students  are  thus  directly  benefited  through  its 
use. 

The  manual  training  department  is  equipped  with  tools,  engine,  etc. 
The  college  printing  office  is  fully  equipped  with  two  good  presses,  a 
large  cutting  machine,  and  a  full  line  of  plain  and  ornamental  type,  so 
that  a  cadet  may  become  a  practical  printer  in  a  short  time  without 
any  expense. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  four  years.  The  shop 
work  includes  the  use  of  wood  working  tools  during  the  first  year;  for 
this  work  twenty-three  double  benches  are  provided  with  forty-six  sets 
of  tools.  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  patternmaking  and  moulding, 
sheet  metal  work,  brazing,  and  soldering.  The  third  year  is  devoted 
to  forge  work.  In  the  fourth  year  the  use  of  machine  tools  for  metal 
work  is  taught. 

Only  students  regularly  qualified  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the 
agricultural  course  will  be  permitted  to  take  manual  training,  but  for 
all  taking  the  agricultural  course  it  is  obligatory.  Ko  student  will  bo 
permitted  to  take  drawing  without  the  shop  work,  or  vice  versa, 

GEORGIA. 

At  Athens  is  situated  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  There  are  thirteen  in  the  faculty.  The  courses  of 
study  are  three,  each  requiring  four  years  for  completion,  viz.,  a  course 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture,  a  course  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  engineering,  and  a  course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
chemical  science.  In  the  engineering  department  there  is  also  a  par- 
tial course,  known  as  the  course  in  building  and  architecture,  leading 
to  a  certificate  of  attainments. 

The  MiddleGeorgiaMilitaryand  Agricultural  College  atMilledgeville 
has  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  University  of  Georgia.    Elect- 
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ive  a&d  commercial  stodies  are  provided.  There  are  twelve  in  the 
faculty. 

The  N^orth  Georgia  Agricaltiiral  College  is  located  at  Dahlonega. 
Eight  persons  make  up  the  teaching  staff.  The  course  of  study  requires 
four  years  for  its  completion  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
Partial  courses,  also,  are  provided,  leading  to  certificates. 

The  South  Georgia  College  is  at  Thomasville.  There  are  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  The  course  of  study  is  preparatory  to  the  University 
of  Georgia,  including  two  years'  work  of  the  university  grade. 

The  Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  College  is  located  at  Cuthbert. 
The  function  of  this  college  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  University  of 
Georgia,  with  two  years'  university  grade  work.  There  are  five  in  the 
faculty. 

The  West  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  at  Ham- 
ilton. The  faculty  consists  of  three  members,  and  the  course  of  study 
is  merely  preparatory  for  the  University  of  G:eorgia. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  has  a  college  of  agriculture. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  fifteen  professors.  There  are  two  courses 
of  study — the  full  agricultural  course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science,  and  the  farmers'  course  of  one  year,  leading  to 
no  degree.  There  is  a  school  of  mechanical  engineering  whose  aim  is  to 
fit  students  to  invent,  design,  eonstoict,  and  manage  machinery  for 
any  branch  of  manufacture. 

In  the  department  of  mechanical  art  and  design  instruction  is  given 
and  practice  afforded  in  five  different  shops,  viz.,  patternmaking,  black- 
smithing,  foundery  work,  bench  work  for  iron,  and  machine  tool  work 
for  iron.  The  mechanical  building  of  this  institution  is  of  brick,  126 
by  88  feet.  It  contains  a  boiler  room,  a  machine  shop  with  lathes  and 
other  machinery,  a  pattern  and  finishing  shop,  carpentry  and  cabinet 
shops,  vmd  a  blacksmith's  shop,  32  by  36  feet,  furnished  with  forges, 
anvils,  and  tools,  and  having  a  cupola  for  melting  iron. 

This  university  was  chartered  in  1867,  and  opened  to  students  in 
March  1868. 

INDIANA. 

At  La  Fayette  is  situated  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Purdue 
University,  a  state  institution,  with  free  tuition  to  residents  of  Indiana. 
Thirty-five  professors  and  instmctors^  constitute  the  faculty.  The  four 
years'  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and 
includes  instruction  in  horticulture  and  veterinary  science. 

IOWA. 

The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames 
has  a  faculty  of  twenty-six  professors  and  instructors.    There  are  five 
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courses  of  study,  viz.,  the  couxse  in  science  and  agricultnre,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science;  the  conrse  for  ladies,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  letters;  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering ;  the  course 
in  civil  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing; and  the  course  in  veterinary  science,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine.  This  last  course  requires  three  years' 
study;  each  of  tiie  other  courses,  four. 

This  institution  at  first  adopted  the  Bussian  system  of  training  to  the 
performance  of  isolated  and  fragmentary  parts  of  a  complete  work,  but 
this  plan  has  been  abandoned  and  the  manufacturing  system  substi- 
tuted for  it. 

KANSAS. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan  has  a  regular 
course  of  study,  requiring  four  years  for  completion,  and  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Special  and  postgraduate  courses  are 
provided,  also.    The  faculty  and  other  officers  number  twenty-one. 


The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  is  at  Lexington. 
The  teaching  staff  consists  of  seventeen  members.  There  are  four 
courses  of  study,  each  requiring  four  years,  viz.,  the  agricultural  and  the 
scientific  courses,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science;  the 
classical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  and  the 
engineering  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer,  l^ormal 
courses  of  from  one  to  four  years  are  provided,  and  there  is  a  commer- 
cial and  phonographic  department,  with  a  principal  and  four  assistants. 


The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  is  at  Baton  Eouge.  Fourteen  professors  make  up  the  faculty. 
There  are  three  four-year  courses.  The  course  in  agriculture,  and  the 
course  inmechanics  and  civil  engineering  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  The  literary  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
There  is  a  preparatory  department,  as  well  as  a  two  years'  commercial 
course,  for  such  as  desire  instruction  of  a  special  character. 

■ 

MAINE. 

The  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  is  at 
Orono.  The  faculty  consists  of  twelve  professors  and  instructors. 
There  are  five  courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years.  A  course  in  agri- 
culture, a  course  in  chemistry,  and  a  course  in  science  and  literature 
lead  each  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science;  a  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  engineering;  and  a  course 
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in  meclianical  engineering  leads  to  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  mechanical 
engineering.    Special  courses  leading  to  certificates  are  provided. 

As  in  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  mechanical  engineering 
takes  precedence  of  other  studies  in  this  institution.  Of  the  gradu- 
ates from  this  college  it  is  said  that  "less  than  12  per  cent,  are  found  in 
the  learned  professions,"  most  of  them  having  adopted  mechanical 
pursuits.  "Measured  by  the  money  standard,  there  are  graduates 
whose  services  are  valued  at  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  per  annum.''  This 
college  graduated  its  first  class  in  1872. 

MARYLAND. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  requires 
four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Seven  pro- 
fessors constitute  the  faculty. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst  is  the  seat  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
There  are  fourteen  professors,  lecturers,  and  instructors.  The  course  of 
study  requires  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

The  Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  University  is  located  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  It  is  a  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  giving  system- 
atic instruction  in  agriculture,  useful  and  ornamental  gardening,  and 
stock  raising,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  young 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  as  farmers  or  gardeners,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  farmers  or  superintendents 
of  farms,  country  seats,  or  i)ublic  institutions,  or  wish  to  pursue  some 
special  course  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  botany,  or  entomology. 
There  are  seven  professors  and  instructors.  The  course  of  instruction 
occupies  one  year,  and  if  preceded  by  a  preliminary  course  of  one  year 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  or  its  equivalent,  and  supplemented 
by  a  year  of  advanced  study  at  the  university,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  agriculture. 

During  the  year  1890-'91  there  were  seven  students  taking  the 
agricultural  course  in  this  school. 

The  instruction,  briefly  summarized,  consists  of  lectures  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  combined  with  practical  work  and  experimentation  on 
the  Bussey  farm — theory  of  farming,  horticulture  and  floriculture, 
landscape  gardening  and  greenhouse  work,  tree  culture,  agricultural 
chemistry,  botany,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  students,  and  entomology. 

The  farm  of  200  acres  on  which  the  institution  buildings  are  situated 
affords  ample  facilities  for  practical  experiment  and  observation  in  the 
art  of  agriculture.  The  farm  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  production  ot 
hay,  which  is  consumed  upon  the  farm  by  horses  and  cattle  taken  to 
board.    Students  have  constant  opportunity  to  observe  these  animals. 
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as  well  as  the  agricultural  operations  and  the  courses  of  crops  by  which 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  kept  up. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  academic  year  at  the  Bussey  Institution  is  $150, 
but  this  is  freely  remitted  to  poor  and  deserving  students.  A  few 
students  are  boarded  free  of  cost  in  consideration  of  services  rendered 
upon  the  farm,  in  the  greenhouses,  or  about  the  buildings.  Estimated 
expenses,  aside  from  tuition,  vary  all  the  way  from  $200  to  $350  per 
annum. 

The  Arnold  arboretum  on  the  Bussey  farm  was  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scientific  research  and  experiment  in  arboriculture,  forestry, 
and  dendrology,  and  as  a  museum  of  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  the 
climate  of  Massachusetts.  Students  of  the  institution  have  free  access 
to  it. 

MICHIGAN. 

There  are  thirty-one  members  in  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College.  This  institution  is  located  at  Agricultural  College.  The 
courses  of  study  are  two — the  agricultural  and  the  mechanical,  each 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scuence  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
There  is  a  postgraduate  course  also. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  located 
at  Saint  Anthony  Park.  Professors  and  instructors  to  the  number  of 
seventeen  compose  the  faculty.  The  course  of  study  requires  five  years 
for  completion,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture. 

The  State  School  of  Agriculture  is  also  located  at  Saint  Anthony 
Park.  The  faculty  consists  of  twelve  members.  The  course  of  study 
requires  two  years  for  completion,  and  leads  to  a  certificate. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi  is  at  Agri- 
cultural College.  There  are  nineteen  members  of  the  faculty.  Tlie 
course  of  study  covers  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.    Preparatory  and  postgraduate  courses  are  provided  also. 

The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Eodney  offers 
three  courses  of  study,  viz.,  the  academic  course  and  the  scientific  pre- 
paratory course,  each  requiring  two  years  for  completion,  and  the 
scientific  course  of  ft)ur  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science.    The  faculty  is  made  up  of  nine  officers. 

MISSOURI. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School  of  the  TTniversity  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  is  located  at  Columbia.  The  faculty  consists  of 
eleven  members.  The  agricultural  course  requires  three  years  for  com- 
pletion, and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  applied  science.  A 
special  course  in  agriculture  of  one  month's  duration  is  provided. 
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President  B.  H.  Jesse,  writing  under  date  of  Angnst  6, 1891,  says: 

Manual  training  will  begin  here  for  the  first  time  in  onr  college  of 
agricultiire  and  mechanic  arts  next  September.  Next  year  (1891-^92) 
we  shall  have  wood  work,  the  year  after  iron  work.  We  mean  to  equip 
the  department  well  and  to  manage  it  properly. 

He  states,  further,  that,  under  direction  of  Profl  C.  M.  Woodward  of 

Saint  Louis,  the  institution  is  making  provision  for  one  hundred 

students. 


The  Industrial  College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  located  at 
Lincoln.  The  fiBMmlty  has  twenty-three  members.  The  courses  of 
study  oecnpy  four  years  each,  and  are  specialized  as  follows :  Electrical 
course,  chemical  course,  course  in  agricultural  chemistry,  course  in 
geology,  course  in  botany,  course  in  zoology,  course  in  agricultural 
biology,  and  civil  engineering  course.  Graduates  of  these  courses  re- 
ceive the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  agriculture,  and 
bachelor  of  civil  engineering.  There  is  also  an  elementary  agricultural 
course  of  two  years. 

NEVADA. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Nevada  State  University  is  located 
at  Eeno.  There  are  ten  professors  in  the  faculty.  The  regular  four 
years'  course  of  study  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scitooe.  A 
short  course  in  agriculture  is  also  provided,  requiring  five  months' 
attendance  each  year  for  four  years,  but  not  leading  to  a  degree. 

XTBW  HAMPfitHIRS. 

At  Hanover  is  located  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts.  Twelve  professors  and  instructors  compose  the  faculty. 
There  are  two  courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years'  duration  and  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  viz.,  the  course  in  agriculture  and 
chemistry,  and  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering. 

NHW  JBRSET. 

■ 

Rutgers  Scientific  School  of  Eutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick  has 
twenty-one  professors  and  instructors  in  the  faculty.  There  are  three 
distinct  courses  of  study,  each  requiring  four  years'  attendance,  and 
leading  -to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  viz.,  a  course  in  civil 
engineering  and  mechanics,  a  course  in  chemistry  and  agriculture,  and 
a  course  in  electricity.  Besides,  there  is  a  special  course  in  agricul- 
ture, of  two  years'  duration,  leading  to  a  certificate  of  attainments. 

• 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  New  Mexico  is  located  at  Las  Oruces. 
At  present  the  faculty  consists  of  five  professors,  but  additional  in- 
structors are  to  be  employed.    The  college  was  opened  January  21, 
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1690.  The  ooarses  of  study,  as  now  arranged,  include  an  academic 
and  coiDmercial  course,  a  scientific  and  literary  course,  a  course  in 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  classical  course. 

NEW  TOUEL 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca  has  a 
faculty  of  eight  members,  belonging  strictly  to  the  teaching  staff  of 
this  department.  But  the  number  of  professors,  instructors,  and  assist- 
ants teaching  some  part  of  the  work  in  the  college  of  agriculture  is 
fifty-one.  The  regular  course  of  study  requires  four  years'  attendance^ 
and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture.  A  post- 
graduate course,  leadiug  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  agricul- 
ture is  provided,  and  special  courses  also  are  arranged  for  such  as  wish 
to  take  them. 

NORTH  CABOIiZNA. 

At  Ealeigh  is  situated  the  iN'orth  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  eight  professors  and  in- 
structors. This  college  is  of  recent  organization,  and  its  course  of  study 
has  not  been  defined. 


The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  is  at  Fargo.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  not  yet  completed,  and  its  officers  have  not  been  appointed. 

OHIO. 

Columbus  is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  faculty  con- 
sists of  thirty-four  professors  and  assistants.  In  this  institution  there 
are  three  general  courses  of  study,  each  requiring  four  years'  attend- 
ance, and  leading,  respectively,  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  bachelor  of  science.  The  technical  courses 
comprise  a  course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture,  requiring 
four  years;  a  three  years'  course  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine  J  a  four  years'  course  for  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  j  two 
courses,  one  in  mechanical  the  other  in  electrical  engineering,  each  of 
four  years,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer;  a  course 
of  four  years  for  the  degree  of  engineer  of  mines ;  a  course  for  the  degree 
of  graduate  in  pharmacy,  requiring  three  years;  also  two  years'  courses 
in  agriculture  and  in  mining.    Postgraduate  courses  are  provided. 

OREGON. 

The  Oregon  State  Agricultural  CoDege  is  at  Corvallis.  The  faculty 
is  composed  of  twelve  professors.  The  course  of  study  requires  three 
years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture. 

FENNS7LVANIA. 

At  State  College  is  located  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  There 
are  twenty-two  professors  and  assistants  on  the  teaching  force.    The 
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four  years'  courses  of  study  are  as  follows :  A  geueral  science  course,  a 
Latin  scientific  course,  a  general  course  in  agriculture,  an  advanced 
course  in  agriculture,  advanced  course  in  chemistry,  course  in  physics  and 
electrotecbnicSj  course  in  civil  engineering,  course  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, course  in  natural  history.  The  college  also  provides  a  course 
in  mechanic  arts  requiring  three  years  for  completion^  a  ladies'  course 
in  literature  and  science  requiring  two  years;  and  a  special  course  in 
chemistry  of  the  same  duration.  The  general  course  in  agriculture 
leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture.  The  other  four  years' 
courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  the  diploma  desig- 
nating the  specialty  pursued. 

President  Atherton,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  writing 
August  6, 1891,  states  that — 

It  is  only  "within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  the  college  has  paid 
any  special  attention  to  mechanical  training.  The  college  was  origi- 
nally founded  as  a  manual  labor  and  agricultural  school,  and,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  the  manual  labor  feature  was  dropped  many  years 
ago. 

Kearly  all  our  students  are  engaged  in  what  might  be  called,  gener- 
ally, the  industrial  professions.  Some  of  our  recent  graduates  have 
attained  remarkable  success,  and  I  attribute  that  result  to  the  fact 
that,  without  sacrificing  anything  of  thoroughness  in  the  theoretical 
work,  we  introduce  a  very  large  amount  of  experimental  application  in 
connection  with  it. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Brown  University  at  Providence  is  one  of  the  institutions  deriving 
income  from  the  land  grant.  Twenty-two  professors  and  instructors 
constitute  the  teaching  staff.  There  are  five  courses  of  study,  each 
occupying  four  years.  They  lead  to  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  bachelor  of  science,  and  the  degrees  of 
civil  engineer  and  mechanical  engineer. 

An  extended  course  of  study  in  agriculture  is  open  to  all  students. 
It  includes  special  lectures  on  agriculture  relating  to  the  history  of 
agriculture,  the  study  of  soils,  fertilizers,  rotation  of  crops,  etc.,  and  to 
applied  economic  zoology.  Under  the  latter  head  are  discussed  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  most  approved  breeds  of  neat  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  Practical  instruction  is  also  given  upon 
insects,  birds,  and  animals  injurious  and  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and 
horticulturist. 

In  May  1892  the  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  School  at  Kings- 
ton was  incorporated  as  the  Ehode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  This  change  was  followed  by  certain  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  and  in  the  character  of  the  instruction.  This  school  as 
thus  reorganized  is  prepared  to  fulfil  on  both  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical lines  the  purpose  of  the  land-grant  act,  . 
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The  institution  now  offers  two  courses  of  study  of  four  years  eacli. 
In  the  freshman  year,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  sophomore  year,  the 
work  for  the  two  courses  is  the  same.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year  the  two  courses  follow  lines  which  have  aims  clearly  differ- 
ent. An  outline' showing  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  two  courses  of 
instruction  is  given  in  the  following  tabular  statements: 

AGRICULTURAL  COURSE. 


Hours  per  week. 

•  Subject. 

Freshman 
year. 

Sophomore 
year. 

Junior  year. 

Senior  year. 

• 

Ist    2nd     3d 
term  term  term 

1st 
term 

3 
3 

2ud 

term 

3d 
term 

1st 
term 

2nd 
tci*m 

3 

3d 
term 

4 

1st 
term 

3 

2nd     3d 
term  tcrui 

A ffTsculturfi  .........•.•••••••....... 

2 

2 

A irrii'iiltiirfi  nractic&l ............... 

A  lifAhrA           ........  .•-..•••••■••■•-• 

5 

4 

A 1  iTftlira  fiTiil  lof^arithma  .•••••..•.••. 

5 

Amnrv  woric  ........................ 

2 

A fti ronoTn V  ......  .................... 

4 

Bench  work  in  wood  and  wood  taming 
IiooltlcpATiinff  and  l>iiainess  law  ...... 

6 

6 
6 

Botan  V,  elemcntaiy  and  physiological 
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4 

5 
5 

7 

2 
9 

4 

ad 

- 

T)rawiTiff  firAe>hand .................. 

4 

2 

Tlrftwiner  mechanical .  .....*.......... 

2 
2 

Enirlish 

5 

5 

3 

8 

4 

4 

'Foroatrv  and  land^^ape  firardenincr 

2 

French  or  Gormnn 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

rrPnCTTA'DhV    T)hVfiiClll   ......••••••.•.. 

8 

Cle^rAnerv    ainilxr  a.nA  nTAnrHiOTiR 

2 

4 

fieometi'V ......................... 

3 

3 
2 

3 

Historv 

2 

Horticulture. 

4 

.. 

InaTiect.it>n     ..................... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lauoratorv  work,  botanical 

ad 
0 

Laboratorv  worlc.  chemical. 

Liaboratorv  work,  nhvsical ........... 

2 

2 

2 

Lffivellinir  and  roaci  construction 



3 
3 

LeveUinc  and  road  survevinc 

Market  ffardeninz 

3 

Mechani<*.s.  asrricultnral 

6 

3 

aO 

Mental  science 

4 

Microscopy - 

2 

Military  drill  and  tactics 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

. 

Mo<lelbne 

Orations 

1 

2 

"Pni.ttKmma^Vintr      _.    .    

4 

Ph  vsica . 

3 

3 

3 

I*b VHioloffv  -..-.- •..«....•... 

3 

2 

Political  economy  and  science  of  goy- 

emmcnt. 
Sarveviiii? 

4 

4 

7 

t 

Thesis  work 

3 

3 

"Veterinary  science,  anatomy,  etc .... 

5 

4 

4 

W ood  work 

8 

"  ■  ■  •  • 

3 

Zoology  and  entomoloirv 

4 

24 

27 

28 

26 

27 

18 

19 

Total 

35 

28 

27 

27* 

17 

a  Electiye. 
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UECBANIOAI,  CODXSE. 
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The  methods  of  iustniction  followed  pay  partictUar  regard  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  varioas  braDchea.  Laboratory  or  shop  work 
is  given  throughout  the  courses  in  accordauce  with  the  most  approved 
methods.  Cbemistry,  for  example,  is  taken  up  during  the  second  year. 
The  work  in  general  chemistry,  in  which  continued  apiiliuations  are 
madcln  the  lines  of  agriculture,  physiology  and  hygiene,  etc., is  followed 
by  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry,  taken  up  by  students  of  the 
agricultural  course  in  their  third  year.  The  laboratory  work  in  this 
branch  consists  of  such  exercises  as  the  analysis  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  soils,  fodder,  and  fertilizers,  tests  for  ixiisons  in  the  stomachs  of 
animals,  the  study  of  chemical  changes  in  soils,  and  work  in  aitificial 
digestion. 
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The  instraction  in  agriculture  includes  farm  management^  buildings, 
tools,  crops  and  their  cultivation,  soils  and  drainage,  manure  and  fer- 
tilizers, stock  breeding  and  feeding,  with  lectures  upon  dairying  and 
specialties  in  agriculture.  The  close  relation  of  the  school  with  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  is  of  great  advantage  to  it,  as  the  work 
of  the  farm  and  its  equipment  in  the  line  of  stock,  tools,  etc.,  may  .at 
any  time  be  used  in  practical  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  class  room. 
The  instruction  in  agriculture  also  includes  practical  field  work  in  the 
afternoons.  Care  is  taken  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  as  chem- 
istry, botany,  geology,  zoology,  etc.,  to  show  their  relations  to  agricul- 
ture. In  geology,  for  instance,  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  rocks, 
their  elements,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  changed  to  soils; 
the  study  of  soils,  soil  analysis,  and  the  causes  of  soil  sterility. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  just  described,  during  the  winter 
a  short  course  in  agriculture  and  mechanics  is  offered.  Persons  taking 
this  course  may  have  special  instruction  in  veterinary  science,  agricul- 
ture, the  chemistry  of  fertilizers,  dairying,  including  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  analysis,  carpentering,  wood  carving,  iron  work,  and  such  part 
of  the  regular  courses  as  they  may  deem  best.  This  course  continues 
through  the  winter  term,  about  three  months. 

The  tuition  at  this  school  isfree  to  Ehode  Island  pupils.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  University  ot 
South  Carolina  is  at  Columbia.  There  are  twenty-two  professors  and 
instructors  connected  with  the  institution.  The  regular  courses  of 
study  are  six  in  number,  each  requiring  four  years  for  completion,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  viz.,  a  course  of  general 
science,  a  course  of  civil  engineering,  a  course  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, a  course  of  agriculture,  a  course  of  chemistry,  and  a  course  of  nat- 
ural history.  There  are,  besides,  four  special  courses,  each  requiring 
two  years  for  completion,  and  leading  to  a  certificate:  A  shorter  course 
of  applied  science,  a  shorter  course  of  agriculture,  a  shorter  course  of 
general  science,  and  a  business  course.  Elective  courses  are  provided 
in  special  cases. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics'  Institute  in  connection 
with  Claflin  University  is  located  at  Orangeburgh.  The  faculty  con- 
sists of  seventeen  professors  and  instructors.  Ihere  are  ten  courses 
of  study:  The  college  classical  course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  the  college  scientific  course  of  three  years, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science;  the  college  philosophical 
course  of  three  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 
Then  there  are  the  college  preparatory  course  and  the  normal  course 
of  three  years  each,  leading  to  diplomas.  The  English  course  requires 
six  years,  leading  to  a  certi&cate.    The  kindergarten  course  of  one 
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year  also  leads  to  a  certiflcato.  The  same  is  true  of  the  four  years' 
English  Bible  course,  the  four  years'  music  course,  and  the  three  years' 
art  course.    Twenty  industrial  courses  are  provided. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  is  located  at  Brookings. 
Nineteen  professors  and  instructors  belong  to  the  faculty,  and  there 
are  also  »  foreman  of  the  farm,  a  herdsman,  and  an  engineer.  There 
are  three  courses  of  study,  each  requiring  four  years  for  completion, 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  viz.,  a  course  in  agri- 
culture, a  course  in  domestic  economy,  and  a  course  in  mechanic  arts. 
The  two  years'  course  in  pharmacy  leads  to  no  degree. 

Under  date  of  July  7, 1891,  the  president  writes  that  of  the  20  gradu- 
ates 5  are  farmers,  2  lawyers,  3  clerks,  6  teachers,  and  the  occui)ations  of 
the  others  are  not  certainly  known.  There  are  only  three  graduates 
from  the  mechanic  arts  department.  Of  these  1  is  cashier  in  a  bank,  1 
teaching  blacksmithing  and  machine  drawing,  and  1  wood  carving  and 
machine  shop  practice. 

TENNESSBE. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  is  at  Kuoxville.  Seventeen  professors  and  instructors  con- 
stitute the  faculty.  There  are  seven  courses  of  study,  viz.,  the  literary 
scientific  course,  the  Latin  scientific  course,  the  course  in  agriculture, 
the  coarse  in  civil  engineering,  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering, 
the  course  in  chemistry,  and  the  course  in  mining  engineering.  The 
college  confers  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science, 
bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  bachelor  of  agriculture. 


The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  is  located  at 
College  Station.  There  are  twenty-eight  professors  and  other  officers  of 
the  institution.  The  two  regular  courses  of  study  require  four  years 
each,  viz.,  the  agricultural  course,  leading  by  specialization  of  studies 
either  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scientific  horticulture  or  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture  5  and  the  mechanical  course,  leading 
by  the  same  process  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  engineering  or 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering.  Special  and 
postgraduate  courses  are  also  provided. 

UTAH. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  Territory  is  located  at  Logan.  The 
organization  of  the  college  is  not  yet  completed,  and  courses  of  study 
have  not  been  arranged. 

VERMONT. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of  Vermont  is  at  Bur- 
lington.   The  teaching  staff  includes  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 
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In  the  department  of  agriculture  there  are  four  courses  of  study,  viz., 
the  fall  agricultural  course  of  four  years,  leading  to  a  degree;  a  short 
course  in  agriculture,  requiring  two  years;  a  winter  school  of  agricul- 
ture, occupying  eleven  weeks;  and  a  winter  course  of  lectures  to  farm- 
ers, without  fee  for  tuition. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  located  at 
Blacksburgh.  There  are  fourteen  members  of  the  fiaculty.  The  regu- 
lar courses  of  study  are  four,  eacli  occupying  four  years,  viz.,  course  in 
agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture; 
course  in  mechanics,  leading  to  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer;  a 
general  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science;  and  a 
course  in  civil  engineering,  lead.ing  to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer. 
There  is  also  a  business  course. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  the  use  of  wood  working 
tools  has  been  given  to  successive  classes  since  1886,  and  in  the  use  of 
iron  working  tools  since  1887.  The  course  runs  through  three  years, 
and  averages  six  hours  of  work  per  week.  The  school  shops  are  reported 
to  be  well  supplied  with  machine  and  hand  tools. 

At  Hampton  is  located  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 
There  are  sixty-seven  members  of  the  faculty,  including  the  instructors 
in  the  normal  department,  the  night  school,  the  Indian  department, 
and  the  separate  industrial  departments  for  the  men  and  the  women. 
The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years,  but  does  not  lead  to  a  degree. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  University  is  located  at  Morgantown.  Sixteen  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  constitute  the  faculty.  Two  regular  courses  of 
study,  each  of  four  years,  lead  to  the  degrees,  respectively,  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science.  In  the  department  of  engineering 
there  is  a  four  years'  course  provided,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
civil  engineer.  Provision  is  also  made  for  preparatory  and  postgrad- 
uate work. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  at 
Madison.  There  are  twenty-one  members  of  the  faculty.  The  course 
of  study  in  the  department  of  agriculture  occupies  four  years,  and 
leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture.  There  are  also  short 
courses  designed  to  occupy  the  student  during  the  winter  terms  of 
two  years,  viz.,  a  dairying  course,  a  milk  testing  course,  a  course  in 
butter  making,  a  cheese  making  course,  a  course  in  animal  husbandry, 
one  in  agricultural  chemistry,  one  in  veterinary  science,  one  in  horti- 
culture and  economic  entomology,  etc. 

S.  Ex.  65 ^9 
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MANUAL  LABOR  IN  AaRICXTLTUKAL  COLLEGES. 

The  department  of  agriculture  Ims  published  a  valuable  report  enti- 
tled, Proceedings  of  tlie  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  held  at 
Washington,  f).  C,  August  12  to  18, 1891. 

In  this  bulletin  appears  a  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  Massey  of  Korth 
Carolina,  and  read  at  the  session  of  August  14,  on  the  subject,  **To 
what  extent  may  manual  labor  be  introduced  into  the  euTriculum  of 
land-grant  colleges^' 

The  essayist  took  the  grouud  that  the  only  manual  lab^H:  to  be  re> 
quired  in  an  a*grieultural  college  course  is  such  as  may  properly  eome 
under  the  head  of  laboratory  work^    In  his  own  words: 

Statistics  show  that  in  colleges  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  work, 
and  in  which  the  laboratory  methods  Jire  used,  and  the  minor  manual 
operations  merely  incidental,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  students 
enter  agricultural  occupations  than  from  the  best  of  those  where  com- 
Xmlsory  and  paid  manual  labor  is  the  rule. 

Further,  the  writer  quotes  Prof.  Bailey  as  saying: 

Tlie  gTiuluates  from  the  Obrnell  College  of  Agriculture^  and  they  are 
as  many  as  from  any  hanafide  a^icultural  school  in  the  country,  all 
follow  agricultural  pursuits. 

Prof.  Massey  continues  i 

I  do  not  want  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  oppose  the  teaching  of  all  fiarm 
oi>erations  in  an  agricultural  college.  They  should  be  taught,  but  no 
further  than  they  are  educational  and  necessary  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  subject  at  the  time  in  hand,  all  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  laboratory  work.  Nothin  g  further  than  this  should  be  attempted.  The 
effort  to  make  skilful  farm  laborers  at  such  an  institution  will  necessar- 
ily result  in  failure,  lower  the  educational  standard  of  the  college,  and 
as  a  consequence  turn  out  men  with  a  narrow  and  incomplete  education. 

It  was  shown  in  the  discussion  which  followed  that  by  actual  analy- 
sis the  purely  agricultural  colleges  were  sending  34  per  cent,  of  their 
graduates  back  to  the  farm  as  actual  practical  fanners,  and  that  doubt- 
less a  larger  percentage  of  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  followed 
the  profession  for  which  the  institutions  were  maintained  than  could  be 
claimed  for  the  graduates  of  the  professional  schools  of  any  other  calling. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Each  of  the  forty-three  states  and  territories  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going list  has  at  least  one  agricultural  experiment  station,  either  di- 
rectly connected  with  its  college  of  agriculture  or  under  the  control  of 
the  local  government,  and  in  several  states  there  are  two  or  more  such 
stations. 

LEGISLATION  FOR  AORICITLTTIRAL  EDXTCATION. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  fiiresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  throughQattheccmntrybytheactof  Congress 
approved  March  2^  1887,  providing  for  the  establialimeiit  and  mainte- 
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nance  of  these  experiment  stations  connected  with  the  colleges  foniided 
in  the  ssveral  states  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  2, 18G2. 

By  this  act  of  1837  (kuown  as  the  Hatch  bill)  the  sum  of  $15,000 
Tvas  appropriated  to  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  i)aying  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments  bearing 
directly  on  the  agricultural  industrj'^  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
made  a  continuing  appropriation  to  be  specially  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress in  the  appropriations  from  year  to  year. 

The  act  forms  an  admirable  and  necessary  supplement  to  the  original 
legislation  of  1862,  and  its  effect  is  apparent  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  previously  established,  and  in  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  new  institutions  of  this  character  in  states  which  had  not, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Hatch  bill,  availed  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges offered  by  the  land-grant  act. 

But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  an  important  factor  in  promoting 
the  forward  movement  of  technical  education  in- America  was  the 
land-grant  act  of  1862,  by  means  of  which  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  have  received  in  the  aggregate  more  than 
$16,00^,000. 

The  relative  amounts  realized  by  the  several  states  from  the  sale  of 
land  or  land-scrip  apportionments  are  quite  unequal.  The  proceeds 
per  a<rre  have  varied  from  41  cents  for  Bhode  Island  to  $5.57  (or  Cali- 
fornia, and  $6.73  for  New  York.  This  variation  is  due,  however,  to  the 
greater  or  less  skill  exhibited  by  the  different  states  in  the  financial 
management  and  final  disposition  of  their  holdings.  Under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Cornell  and  (since  his  death)  of  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Sage, 
the  proceeds  of  the  l^ew  York  state  land  grant  now  amount  to  nearly 
$5,000,000,  and  this  vast  sum  constitutes  the  endowment  fund  of  Cornell 
University,  affording  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  of  giving  the  whole  income  to  a  single  institution. 
Some  of  the  states,  it  is  believed,  made  a  serious  mistake  in  consent 
ing  to  a  distribution  of  the  educational  revenue  derivable  from  this 
source  among  several  collegiate  establishments — ^their  well  meant  im- 
partiality reducing  the  proportion  of  each  to  so  small  an  allowance  as 
to  be  of  little  benefit.  But,  to  quote  the  words  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Tyler 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  the  Forum  for  Sep- 
tember 1891 : 

Although  technological  schools  existed  before  the  passage  of  the 
land-grant  act;  although  others  have  been  founded  and  successftiUy 
conducted  without  its  aid^  although  it  has  been  applied  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education;  and  although,  finally, 
the  income  from  it  is  often  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
institutions  receiving  it,  yet  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  grant, 
coming  at  an  opportune  time,  greatly  accelerated  the  development  of 
scientific  and  technological  education,  and  thereby  contributed  materially 
to  the  extraordinary  industrial  progress  of  the  past  twenty  years.  Its 
authorship  is  not  the  least  among  the  public  services  of  Senator  Morrill 
of  Vermont, 
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INSTITUTES  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

RBNSSEIiABR  POLTTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

"  Technological  education  in  the  United  States/^  remarks  Prof.  Tyler, 
in  the  ^orum  article  before  referred  to,  "  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
founding  of  the.  Bensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  New  York,  in 
1824.  Stephen  Van  Bensselaer,  its  founder,  as  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  canal  commissioners,  had  been  actively  interested  in  the  con- 
strution  of  the  Erie  canal. 

"Engineering  as  a  profession  was  unknown;  men  were  educated  by 
the  work,  not  for  it.  The  object  of  the  new  institution  was  the  general 
dissemination  of  that  moderate  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which 
its  founder  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  community.  Although 
conducted  at  one  time  as  a  general  polytechnic  school,  the  institute  has 
been  from  its  foundation  primarily  a  CHvil  engineering  school,  interpret- 
ing civil  engineering,  however,  in  a  sense  almost  as  broad  as  that  which 
once  excluded  only  military  engineering." 

The  faculty  consists  of  eighteen  professors  and  instructors.  The 
course  of  study  in  civil  engineering  is  now  the  only  course  of  the  insti- 
tute. All  the  regular  members  of  the  institute  pursue  this  course,  and 
the  degree  conferred  is  that  of  civil  engineer.  It  should  be  stated, 
perhaps,  that  civil  engineering  is  understood  to  include  mechanical  or 
dynamical  engineering,  road  engineering,  bridge  engineering,  hydraulic 
engineering,  steam  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mining  engineer- 
ing, and  sanitary  engineering. 

The  studies  of  the  course  are  designed  to  secure  to  all  the  graduates 
a  professional  preparation  at  once  thorough  and  practical.  The  course 
of  study  occupies  four  years.    The  number  of  students  in  1890  was  174. 

About  1,000  students  have  been  graduated  from  the  institute,  includ- 
ing the  membership  of  all  the  classes  from  1826  to  1889.  Of  these 
nearly  all  have  followed  some  branch  of  engineering  as  a  profession, 
though  a  very  few  are  registered  as  lawyers,  professors,  etc. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  equipment  which 
the  training  of  this  institute  supplies;  its  graduates,  from  Eoebling 
down,  are  the  best  exponents  of  the  school,  and  attest  the  value  of  its 
instruction. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOa7. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston  was  char- 
tered by  the  state  legislature  April  10, 1801,  and  opened  in  February 
1865.  This  institution  receives  one-third  of  the  income  accruing  to 
Massachusetts  from  the  land-grant  fund. 

There  are  twelve  regular  four  years'  courses  of  study,  eaeh  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science^  viz.^  civil  engine^ing,  chemical  engi- 
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neering,  electrical  engineering,  mining  engineering,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, sanitary  engineering,  metallurgy,  architecture,  biology,  chemis- 
try? geology,  physics.  The  studies  are  the  same  for  all  courses  during 
the  first  year;  after  that  divergence  begins,  with  specialization  for 
professional  work. 
Prof.  Tyler  writes: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  (a)  the  student  must  decide  which  one  of 
the  diverging  courses  to  follow,  the  results  of  the  previous  work  guid- 
ing or  restricting  this  choice.  A  student  can  not,  for  instance,  pursue 
an  engineering  course  without  having  shown  some  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics. At  present  the  drift  is  toward  the  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
civil  engineering  courses  in  the  order  named,  these  comprising  nearly  70 
per  cent,  of  students  pursuing  full  courses. 

In  the  second  and  succeeding  years,  the  more  important  features  are: 
First,  the  progressive  substitution  of  technical  for  general  subjects; 
second,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  laboratory  work; 
and  finally,  the  gradual  introduction  of  more  or  less  independent  origi- 
nal work,  scientific  research,  technical  investigation,  or  constructive 
design.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, the  student  devotes  himself  almost  entirely  to  more  advanced  techni- 
cal work,  either  in  mill  or  marine  engineering,  or  in  locomotive  construc- 
tion. Laboratory  work  takes  the  form  of  tests  of  boilers,  pumps,  and 
so  on,  followed  by  an  investigation  to  be  embodied  in  the  graduating 
thesis.  It  may  be  added  that  the  engineering  laboratories  are  in  no 
sense  "  toy  workshops."  Among  the  apparatus  for  experiment  are,  for 
example,  a  160-horse  power  engine,  and  a  testing  machine  capable  of 
breaking  full-sized  beams  up  to  25  feet  in  length. 

Shop  work  occupies  a  strictly  subordinate  position.  Its  object  is  to 
impart  some  familiarity  with  tools  and  with  materials,  not  to  produce 
skilled  mechanics.  Ee^ular  instruction  is  supplemented,  but  not  super- 
seded, by  excursions  to  manufactories. 

A  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  curricula  of  the  engineering 
courses  is  the  unity  secured  by  basing  all  upon  a  nearly  uniform  found- 
ation, not  merely  of  mathematics  and  physics,  but  of  an  extended 
course  in  mechanics  and  the  strength  of  materials,  with  laboratory 
work.  All  regular  students  receive  systematic  instruction  in  litera- 
ture, history,  and  political  economy,  as  well  as  in  modern  languages. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering: 

COUBSi:  IX  MECHANICAL  EKGIKEERINa. 

FirH  year. 


Flrat  term. 


Subject. 


Solid  geometry 

A  Igebra 

General  cheinintry  with  laboratory 

work. 
Rhetoric  and  English  composition. 

French  (orGcnnan) 

Hechamcal  drawing. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Military  drill 


Weeks. 


8 

7 

15 

16 
15 
15 
15 


Hours 

per 

week. 


4 

4 
7 

2 
8 
8 
1 


Second  term. 


Suljoct. 


Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

General  chemistry;  qaalitative 
analysis. 

Political  history  since  1815 

French  (or  German) 

Mechanical  drawing  and  descrip- 
tive geometry. 

Free- liand  drawing 

Military  driU 


Weeks. 


10 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 


Hoars 

per 
week. 


5 
6 

2 
3 

G 

2 


a  Now  at  the  end  of  the  first  lialf-yoar. 
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COURSE  ler  mechanical  EXGXNEEEING-Conolnded. 

Second  year. 


Fimi  term. 


Hours 

"Weeks. 

per 

week. 

15 

2 

16 

2 

15 

4 

15 

3 

15 

5 

15 

3 

15 

1 

15 

2 

15 

3 

Sccoiitt  terlta. 


Subject. 


Principles  of  meclianiflm 

Brawlog 

Carpentry  and  wood  turning 

Analytio  geometry 

Descriptive  geometry 

Physics 

English  literatnro 

American  history 

Qenuan  (or  French) 


Mechanism:  gear  teeth;  machine 
tools ;  cotton  machinery. 

Brawiug 

Pattern  work 

Differential  calculus 

Physics 

English  literature  and  composi- 
tion. 

German  (or  French) 


Hours 

l)er 
week. 


3 

6 
2 
3 
3 
2 


Third  year. 


Steam  engineering; 
thermodynamics. 

Drawing 

Forging 

Integral  calculus  . .. 

General  statics 

Physics !  heat 

Physical  laboratory. 
German  (or  French) 


valve  gears; 


15 

8 

15 

6 

16 

e 

5 

4 

10 

2 

8 

2 

7 

2 

15 

8 

Steam  ^xglnoering;  boilers 

Drawing,  design,  and  use  of  sur- 
veying instruments. 

Engl ncortng  laboratory 

Forging;  chipping  and  filing 

Strength  of  materials;  kinemat- 
ics and  dynamics. 

Physical  laboratory 

English  oompoeition 

German  (or  jTrench) 


1.-/ 

3 

15 

G 

13 

2 

15 

4 

15 

3 

16 

2 

15 

2 

15 

3 

JFvttffA  y00t% 


S teai  ri  en  gineerln g- 

Hj'draulics 

Dynamics  of  machines 

Machine  desi'rn , 

'  Engineering  IalK>ratory 

Chipping  and  filing ;  machine-tool 
work. 

Strength  of  m.iterials ;  friction 

Metallurgy  of  iron 

Heating  and  ventilation 

£3cment6  of  dynamo  machinery 


Options. 


Marine  engineering 

Lncouiotive  construction 

Mill  engineering 

Kaval  ai'cbitecture 


8 

2 

7 

2 

9 

3 

15 

8 

15 

4 

le 

6 

15 

8 

15 

1 

15 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

15 

8 

Hy  dnwilic  motors 

Engineering  laboratory , 

Maohine*tool  work 

Strength  and  stability  of  struct- 
ures; theory  of  elasticity. 
English  composition 


Optiont. 


Marine  engineering 

Locomotivo  construction. 

Mill  engineering 

^aval  architecture 


15 
15 
12 
15 

15 


15 
15 
15 
15 


4 

6 
3 


3 
3 
3 
6 


The  tuition  fee  is  $200  per  year.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the 
institute  must  be  17  years  of  age,  and  must  sustain  an  examination  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  history,  English  language 
and  literature,  and  in  French  or  German. 


VANDERBILT  UNIVBRSITY. 

At  Vanderbilt  University,  l^ashville,  Tennessee,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
lar  academic  course  of  study,  there  are  various  professional  depart- 
ments, with  only  one  of  which  we  are  now  concerned,  viz.,  the  engineer- 
ing department,  in  which  are  twenty-two  professors  and  instructors. 
This  department  comprises  three  professional  schools,  namely,  the 
schools  of  civil,  mechanical^  and  mining  engineering.    A  four  years' 
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eonrse  in  either  of  these  schools  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  engi- 
neering; but  a  fifth  year's  course  is  provided  for  such  as  choose  to 
pursue  advanced  studies.  The  first  year  studies  are  the  sain^  for  the 
three  engineering  classes,  but  in  the  second  year  the  courses  diverge 
toward  the  several  specialties.  The  work  laid  out  for  each  branch  of 
engineering  is  essentially  identical  with  that  of  all  first  class  schools  of 
this  kind,  though  more  attention  is  given  to  modern  languages — ^French, 
German^  and  Spanish — than  in  most  schools  of  engineering. 

Tuition  in  this  department  is  $50  per  annum,  and  necessary  expenses, 
all  told,  amount  to  $200  per  annum  and  upward,  according  to  the  habits 
and  mode  of  living  of  the  individual  student.  Special  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  partial  courses  in  this  department  The  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  engineering  courses  in  1890-'91  was  55, 

IaAwrexnce  scientific  school. 

As  befits  a  great  university.  Harvard  offers  facihtles  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  special  and  professional  studies  of  every  description. 
The  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  for  example,  is  a  department  of  this 
university  m  which  the  following  courses  of  technology  may  be  pur- 
sued :  CivH  and  topographical  engineering,  chemistry,,  geology,  biology, 
and  electrical  engineering.  The  course  of  study  -in  ea^eh  of  these 
branches  extends  through  four  years  £»id  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  the  course  of  study  for  which  the  degree  is  given  being  speci- 
fied in  the  diploma^  There  were  SS  students  in  the  different  classes  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  the  academic  year  1890-'91. 

LAFATETTE  COLLEGE. 

Technical  courses  of  instruction  are  provided  at  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

The  civil  engineering  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer,  is 
comprehensive  and  thorough,  including  not  only  studies  in  civil  engi- 
neering, but  topographical,  hydraulic,  and  mechanical  engineering.  Its 
object  is  to  give  its  students  such  instruction  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  engineering  as  to  qualify  them  for  immediate  usefulness  in  the 
field  and  office,  and,  after  a  moderate  amount  of  actual  practice,  to  fill 
positions  of  trust  and  importance  in  their  chosen  profession. 

The  location  of  Easton  is  most  favorable  for  an  engineering  school. 
The  city  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  and  is 
a  great  centre  for  railroads,  canals,  bridges,  founderies,  pipe  works  for 
water,  gas,  etc.,  rolling  mills,  repair  shops,  and  many  other  industrial 
works. 

The  mining  engineering  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  engineer  of 
mines,  includes  instruction  in  topographical^  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, mining',  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  in  other  studies  essential  to 
the  thorough  preparation  of  the  student  for  mining  and  metallurgical 
work.  , 
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Iron  mines  are  close  at  hand,  and  the  anthracite  coal  mines  and  zinc 
mines  are  easily  accessible;  these,  with  the  extensive  quarries  of  lime- 
stone, steatite,  and  slate  in  the  vicinity,  offer  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  mining  and  quarrying  operations. 

The  chemistry  course  includes  lectures,  text  book  study,  and  labora- 
tory practice,  and  leads  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree.  An  electrical 
engineering  course  was  organized  in  1889,  conferring  the  degree  of  elec- 
trical engineer  on  those  who  graduate  in  the  course.  Each  course  ex- 
tends through  four  years. 

UNIVBRSITY  OP  CINCINNATL 

A  four  years'  course  in  civil  engineering  is  open  to  students  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  is  the  only  ^chnical 
department  of  the  university  now  in  active  operation,  though  provision 
for  other  special  studies  is  soon  to  be  made. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  university  is  that  all  departments  of  it  are  virtu- 
ally a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  Instruction  in  the 
university,  as  in  the  high  schools,  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  city. 
Even  necessary  expenses,  such  as  laboratory  fees,  are  reduced  to  the 
lowest  practicable  limits.  There  is  not  a  family  in  the  municipality  that 
may  not  educate  its  sons  and  its  daughters  thoroughly  without  charge 
at  every  stage  from  childhood  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  in- 
come from  the  endowment  funds  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  aug- 
mented by  an  annual  city  levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill. 

LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSmr. 

The  first  school  year  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  at 
Palo  Alto,  California,  began  October  1, 1891,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  character  and  gradation  of  its  educational  work  in  all  departments 
have  not  yet  assumed  an  ultimate  form.  Departments  and  courses  of 
instruction  in  mining,  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering  have 
been  organized. 

The  purpose  of  the  university,  as  expressed  in  its  charter,  is  to  estab- 
lish <<such  seminaries  of  learning  as  shall  make  it  of  the  highest  grade, 
including  mechanical  institutes,  museums,  galleries  of  art,  laboratories, 
and  conservatories,  together  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  study  of 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  and  for  mechanical  training,  and  the 
studies  and  exercises  directed  to  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  the 
mind.'' 

"WORCESTER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

The  -Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
though  sometimes  classed  with  schools  of  manual  training,  is  virtually 
an  institution  of  college  rank.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  its 
lowest  class  are  fully  equivalent,  except  as  to  Latin  and  Greek,  to  the 
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standard  of  entrance  examinations  in  the  best  Kew  England  colleges. 
Candidates  must  be  sixteen  years  old,  and  must  be  well  prepared  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  United  States  history,  French,  plane 
geometry,  and  algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations.  As  a  fact,  the 
average  age  of  those  admitted  is  over  eighteen  years,  and  under  that  age 
candidates  are  seldom  mature  enough  for  success  in  the  work  required. 
The  faculty  deem  it  advisable  that  the  candidates,  before  applying,  take 
a  full  high  school  course,  including,  if  possible,  such  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  ancient  and  mediaeval  history  as  is  generally  required  for 
admission  to  college. 

The  courses  of  study  and  practice  in  the  Worcester  institute  are 
comprised  in  the  following  departments,  viz.,  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  physical  and  politi- 
cal science.  The  mechanical  engineering  course  occupies  three  and 
one-half  years;  the  course  in  electrical  engineering  four  and  one-half 
years;  in  eaeh  of  the  other  departments  three  years. 

The  institute  is  organized  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  European 
I)olytechnic  schools.  Its  faculty  consists  of  twelve  regular  instructors 
and  professors,  and  eleven  assistant  instructors.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-six  students  were  in  attendance  in  the'classes  of  all  departments 
of  the  institute  for  the  year  1890-'91. 

Statistics  concerning  the  graduates  of  this  institute,  covering  the 
twenty  years,  1871  to  1891,  show  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  are  engaged  in  occupations  for  which  their  training  at  the 
institute  specially  prepared  them. 

At  the  Washburn  shops  connected  with  the  institute  are  manufac- 
tured for  sale  machinists'  tools,  engine  and  speed  lathes,  twist  drill  grind- 
ers, emery  grinding  machinery,  hydraulic  machinery,  direct  plunger 
elevators,  accumulators,  general  wood  work,  school  apparatus,  etc. 
Thus  students  of  the  institute  have  the  advantage  of  practice  and 
training  in  shops  where  the  actual  business  of  manufactuiing  salable 
articles  is  carried  on.    They  do  not  merely  mark  time — they  advance. 

The  cost  of  tuition  is  8150  per  annum;  but  several  free  scholarships 
are  open  to  Worcester  county  studoits,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  residents  of  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Students  who  satisfactorily^  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  studies 
in  any  department  of  the  institute  receive  at  graduation  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science,  the  diploma  merely  designating  the  depart- 
ment of  study  which  the  graduate  has  pursued. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

The  Rose  Polytec^hnic  Institute  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  was  founded 
in  1874  by  the  late  Chauucey  Rose  of  Terre  Haute,  and  was  opened 
March  7, 1883.  It  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  men  in 
engineering.  Ihis  term  includes  all  those  productive  and  constructive 
arts  by  which  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature  are  made  subservient 
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to  tlie  ueeds  of  man,  together  with  the  priuciples  which  underlie  those 
arts. 

The  faculty  consists  of  i^fteen  members,  and  there  are,  iu  addition,  six 
instructors  in  the  various  shops.  The  course  of  study  lasts  four  years, 
and  a  high  standard  of  excellence  is  required  of  the  student.  Tuition 
is  free  to  residents  of  Vigo  county;  all  others  pay  $75^  a  year  each. 

This  institution  has  graduated  seven  classes,  including  the  class  of 
1891 .  The  class  of  1885  consisted  of  3  members,  all  of  whom  are 
now  engaged  in  some  branch  of  engineering.  The  graduates  in  1886 
numbered  16;  of  these,  12  follow  engineering.  In  1887  there  were  8 
graduates;  5  are  engineers.  The  class  of  1888  was  composed  of  11 
members;  9  of  them  are  engineers.  In  1889,  9  students  were  gradu- 
ated ;  8  ar^  now  engineers*  Fourteen  students  were  graduated  in  1890 ; 
12  are  engaged  in  engineering  specialties.  The  catalogue  of  1892 
states  that  8  of  the  class  of  1891  are  engaged  in  various  branches  of 
engineering;  3  are  students,  2  are  teachers,  1  is  a  draughtsman,  1  is  a 
railroad  employ^,  1  a  confectioner,  and  there  is  1' whose  occupation  is 
not  given. 

STBVBTTS  IKSTITT7TB  OP  TBCHNOLOaT. 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  is  es- 
sentially a  school  of  mechanical  engineering.  It  has  been  in  operation 
twenty  years,  and  its  reputation  is  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  best 
of  technological  schools.  Eighteen  professors  and  instructors  make  up 
the  teaching  staff.  The  course  of  study  occupies  four  years.  Tuition 
fees  amount  to  tl50  a  year  for  state  residents;  all  others  pay  $225. 

Each  senior  class  has  an  opportunity  to  go  on  an  inspection  tour, 
visiting  the  principal  centres  of  locomotive  and  machine  manufacture, 
as  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Boston,  Providence,  Fall  Eiver, 
etc. 

The  list  of  alumni  who  have  received  the  degree  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer from  this  school,  as  given  in  the  catalogue,  contains  the  names  of 
nearly  400  gradtiatcs,  most  of  them  now  engaged  in  some  branch  of 
engineering. 

CASE  SCHOOIi  OF  APPLIIID  SCIENCE. 

The  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  opened 
September  15,  1881.  There  are  eleven  members  of  the  faculty  all 
told. 

There  are  seven  regular  courses  of  study:  The  general  course;  civil 
engineering;  mechanical  engineering;  mining  engineering;  electrical 
engineering ;  physics ;  and  chemistry.  Each  course  requires  four  years' 
study. 

Ereshmen  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old  and  must  satisfy  th€ 
faculty  of  qualification. 
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The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  school,  according  to  the  cata- 
logue of  1890-'9i,  was  103;  of  these,  61  belonged  to  the  freshman  class. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  up  to  1890  was  41. 

One  member  of  the  class  of  1887  is  reported  as  pursuing  postgradu- 
ate studies  at  Zurich.  One  of  the  class  of  1889  is  a  student  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  another  in  Paris.  All  the  rest  of  the  graduates  ai*e  engi- 
neers, chemists,  draughtsmen,  assayers,  or  instructors  in  science.  There 
were  7  members  of  the  class  of  1890;  2  are  engineers,  2  are  chemists, 
2  are  draughtsmen,  and  1  is  an  electrician.  The  courses  in  chemistry 
are  open  to  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  work  in  special  lines. 

MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AND  BffETALLnRa7. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  is  an  institute  of  tech- 
nology with  civil  and  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy  as  specialties. 
It  is  a  college  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  is  located 
at  BoUa,  Phelps  county,  on  the  line  of  tne  Saint  Louis' and  San  Fran- 
cisco railway,  about  100  miles  southwest  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  usual  courses  in  the  difterent  branches  of  engineering  are  pur- 
sued in  this  school,  and  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years' courses  on  graduates  in  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  are  given  also  to  such  as  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  special  studies.  The  total  number  of  graduates  is  46;  of  these, 
24  are  engineers,  13  are  assayers  and  chemists,  3  are  teachers,  2  are 
daughtsmen,  1  is  an  editor,  1  a  doctor,  and  2  are  at  home. 

UNIVBRSITT  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  has  incorporated  shop 
work  with  its  theoretical  engineering  courses.  It  was  originally  the 
plan  of  the  trustees  to  open  the  mechanical  laboratory  to  all  classes 
of  students,  but  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  applicants  in  excess 
of  the  capacity  of  the  shops,  it  became  necessary  to  limit  the  admission 
to  engineering  students. 

With  the  $9,600  appropriated  in  1888-'89  the  laboratory  has  been 
finished  and  is  now  receiving  additional  equipment.  An  iustructor  in 
forging  has  been  added,  so  that  now  in  addition  to  the  superintendent 
there  is  a  skilled  mechanic  in  each  of  the  four  shops.  The  capacity  of 
each  of  the  shops  is  approximately  as  follows:  Wood  room,  18  at  one 
time,  2  sections,  36;  iron  room,  12  at  one  time,  2  sections,  24;  forge 
shop,  12  at  one  time,  6  sections^  72;  foundery^  12  at  one  time,  3  sections, 
36;  total;  168. 
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COIiUMBIA  COLLSaE  SCHOOL  OF  BONES. 

The  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  a  general  technological  school  of  the  highest  class.  The  school  offers 
seven  courses  of  four  years  each  leading  to  professional  degrees.  In 
addition,  the  school  offers  a  graduate  course  of  two  years  leading  to 
the  professional  degree  of  sanitary  engineer.  The  regular  courses  are 
in  milling  engineering,  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  metiil- 
lurgy,  geology  and  paleontology,  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  and 
architecture. 

As  in  all  the  best  schools  of  the  kind,  lectures  and  recitations  are 
supplemented  by  constant  laboratory  and  field  work.  A  feature  of  the 
course  in  mining  engineering,  that,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other, 
represents  the  tendency  of  the  instruction  in  technological  schools,  is 
the  summer  school  of  practical  mining,  held  for  six  weeks  during  June 
and  July  at  some  mine  selected  for  the  purpose.  Attendance  upon  this 
summer  school,  is  a  part  of  the  required  work  of  the  third  year.  It  is 
not  an  experiment,  but.has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1877. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  summer  school  includes  shaft  sinking, 
drifting,  stoping,  timbering,  underground  haulage,  hoisting,  mine 
drainage,  ventilation,  surface  plant  and  machinery,  mine  buildings, 
shops,  houses,  etc.,  water  supply,  drainage,  organization,  and  adminis- 
tration. The  students  are  divided  into  small  squads,  and  assigned  to 
a  foreman,  or  a  working  gang  of  miners,  for  the  study  of  some  defi- 
nite subject.  Each  squad  of  students  is  visited  several  times  during 
the  day  by  the  instructor,  who  supplements  the  explanations  of  the 
miners,  and  indicates  subjects  demanding  special  study  and  observa- 
tion. Manual  labor  and  the  acquirement  of  manual  dexterity  by  tbe 
student  are  subordinated  to  the  development  of  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation, and  to  the  careftil  and  critical  study  of  the  work  going  on 
about  him,  and  the  recording  of  his  observations  and  study  in  notes 
and  sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  The  work  is  not  confined  to  a  single 
mine,  but  excursions  are  made  to  other  mines  and  mining  regions. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  in 
the  introduction,  that  the  plan  of  this  report  did  not  contemplate  a 
census  of  the  various  schools.  The  schools  that  have  been  mentioned 
here  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  line 
of  technological  education  in  the  special  schools  and  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  best  class. 
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CHAPTER  11 

FBESEirr  BTATUS  07  ISBITSTBIAL  EDUCATIOIT  IH  AUSTELL 

MANUAL  TRAESrrN^G. 

In  its  general  outlines  the  system  of  education  in  Austria  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Germany.  Its  machinery  consists  of  a  series  of 
schools,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  municipal  authority,  by  the 
government,  or  by  local  societies.  There  are,  for  example,  kindergar- 
tens, primary  schools,  intermediate,  manual  training,  trade,  real,  and 
high  schools,  gymnasia,  etc.,  forming  successive  gradations  calculated 
to  focilitate  the  pupil's  progress  through  all  the  stages  of  his  physical 
and  mental  development  from  infancy  to  maturity.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  several  consecutive  grades,  however,  is  not  so  close  as  this 
statement,  if  left  unqualified,  might  lead  one  to  infer.  In  Austria,  as 
in  nearly  all  civilized  lands,  there  is  a  gap  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  school  ( VolJcssehule). 

Herr  Riss,  of  Vienna,  a  member  of  the  provincial  diet,  who,  in  the 
capacity  of  delegate  from  Austria,  attended  the  manual  training  con- 
gress held  at  Munich,  September  22  and  23, 1888,  and  made  an  inter- 
esting report  before  that  body  of  educators  upon  the  condition  of  the 
work  school  movement  in  Austria,  referred  on  that  occasion  to  this 
defect  in  the  school  system  of  his  native  land. 

ITone  but  boys  from  11  to  14  years  of  age  are  now  admitted  to  the 
school  shops  supported  by  the  association  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  school  workshops  in  Cisleithania  (a). 

The  association  fully  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  chasm  in  the 
system,  extending  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  class  of  the  primary  school; 
and  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  aims  of  educational  hand  work  can 
never  be  attained  until  they  are  expanded  in  both  directions  so  as  to 
embrace  the  kindergarten  system  of  Froebel  and  all  grades  above  it  from 
the  first  class  of  the  primary  school  to  the  highest  class  of  the  citizens' 
school  (Bilrgerschule).  It  is,  according  to  Herr  Eiss,  a  matter  for  regret 
that  the  Austrian  schools  are  not  today  in  a  condition  to  reduce  to 
practical  effect  this  ideal. 

The  object  of  the  school  workshops  is,  first  of  all,  pedagogic.  The 
aim  is  to  hold  the  shops  in  strict  and  intimate  relation  with  the  school 

a  Cisleithania,  thi»  side  of  the  Leytho — a  river  of  that  name  forming  a  part  of  the 
■*        "^  .    ^-?-       -ITT  —18  a  local  appellation    '■   *      "  -  - 

ania,  that  is,  Hungary. 


boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary — is  a  local  appellation  of  Austria,  used  to 
distinguish  that  eonntry  from  Transloitiu 
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of  theoretical  instruction,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  purpose  is  best 
subserved  by  selecting  for  shop  construction  such  objects  as  the  pupil 
studies  about  in  the  school.  ^Naturally,  the  choice  of  objects  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  school  to  which  the  pupil  belongs.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated, the  Austrian  system  is  not  a  rigid  one,  but  is  adjustable  to  vary- 
ing conditions  and  circumstances. 

Without  presuming  to  decide  which  method  is  to  be  preferred,  we 
note  the  difference  between  this  system  of  imparting  manual  instruction 
in  shops  separate  and  apart  from  the  school,  and  the  method  pursued  in 
the  manual  trainiug  schools,  for  example,  at  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
elsewhere  in  this  country,  where  shop  practice  and  the  ordinary  studies 
of  the  high  school  grade  are  taught  conjointly  under  one  roof,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  same  teachers.  In  Austria  no  attempt  is  made 
to  combine  in  the  same  institution  the  discipline  of  shop  work  and  tui- 
tion in  the  academic  branches  of  the  public  schools. 

In  the  Austrian  school  shops,  according  to  Herr  Kiss,  the  boys  are 
taught  modelling  in  clay,  wood  carving,  carpentry  (bench  work),  and 
card  work.  Each  of  these  exercises,  it  is  explained,  has  a  distinctive 
educational  idea  behind  it.  Th6  first  two  branches  serve  to  broaden 
and  deepen  the  knowledge  of  drawing  acquired  by  the  pupil  at  school. 
Physical  training  is  the  main  purpose  of  carpentry,  while  card  work 
affords  illustrations  of  the  applications  of  geometry. 

The  first  school  shop  in  Vienna  was  instituted  by  the  aforementioned 
association  in  the  Neubau  district  August  10,  1883.  It  opened  with  60 
pupils,  classed  in  two  divisions.  The  second  school  shop  followed  on 
February  16, 1887,  with  40  pupils.  The  erection  of  school  shops  is  now 
looked  forward  to  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth 
districts  of  Vienna.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  districts  shops  are  main- 
tained by  other  societies,  whose  discipline  differs  in  some  respects. 

In  Simmering,  two  miles  below  Vienna,  a  school  shop,  patterned  after 
th6se  in  Vienna,  has  been  founded  through  the  initiative  and  sacrifice 
of  the  teacher.  Wiener-Neustadt,  the  second  largest  city  of  Lower 
Austria,  has,  by  authority  of  the  diet  of  Lower  Austria,  opened  a 
school  shop  in  the  teachers'  seminary,  located  there  under  the  director- 
ship of  one  of  the  Vienna  pupils.  School  shops  have  also  been  recently 
established  at  Gratz,  Lemberg,  Troppau,  Biclitz,  Nienies,  Prague,  and 
Eeichenberg,  some  conducted  and  equipped  according  to  the  Swedish 
model,  but  most  of  them  formed  on  the  Vienna  system.  At  Prague, 
during  the  vacation  time  of  the  school  year  1887,  a  three  weeks'  course 
in  card  work  was  carried  out. 

As  long  ago  as  1884,  however,  a  course  of  manual  training  for  teach- 
ers was  opened  in  Vienna.  Beginning  October  1,  in  that  year,  it  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  March  1885,  and  thirty  teachers  from  Vienna 
and  its  suburbs  received  instruction  during  the  course.  The  time 
allotted  to  work  was  two  hours  and  a  half  on  two  evenings  in  the  week. 

Since  then  this  teachers'  course  has  been  maintained  every  year,  and, 
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in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers  fromVienna  and  its  vicinity  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  instruction.  During  the  vacation  season 
of  1887  (from  July  18  to  August  22)  a  five  weeks'  course  was  conducted 
in  Vienna,  open  to  the  teachers  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Oisleitlia- 
nian  half  of  the  empire.  IJ^inety-nine  teachers  attended  this  vacation 
course,  of  whom  38  were  from  Bohemia;  10  from  Moravia;  13  from  Gal- 
icia;  6  from  Silesia;  16  from  Lower  Austria;  2  from  Upper  Austria;  1 
from  Garinthia;  7  from  Gamiola;  2  from  the  Tyrol;  and  6  from  Kiis- 
tenlaud.  This  shows  the  lively  interest  felt  by  tiie  profession  in  Austria 
in  the  promotion  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

During  the  summer  course  of  1888,  28  citizen  school  teachers  and 
primary  school  teachers  were  in  attendance,  together  with  1  imperial 
district  school  inspector,  2  teachers  of  practice  schools,  and  1  director 
of  a  citizens'  school.  The  working  time  in  this  course  was  seven  hours 
a  day,  and  each  hearer  was  required  to  choose  a  principal  and  a  sub- 
ordinate specialty.  It  should  be  added  that  these  teacLers  worked 
with  untiring  zeal,  practising  bol^j  before  and  after  the  appointed  hour's. 
Almost  all  of  those  pursuing  the  course  of  1888  enrolled  themselves  for 
the  next  vacation  session.  The  state  grants  a  subvention  for  the  six 
months  teachers'  course  of  300  florins  ($102.30)  a  week,  and  the  same 
sum  is  now  appropriated,  through  the  ministry  of  instruction,  for  the 
vacation  course.  Boyalty,  also,  has  manifested  a  personal  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  association,  his  majesty  Emperor  Franz  Josef  I.  contrib- 
uting 200  florins  ($68.20)  towards  its  support  in  1888. 

The  association  now  has  more  than  300  members,  all  of  whom  are 
active  and  earnest  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  school  shops. 

The  teachers  of  Vienna  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  Austria*, 
are,  by  a  great  majority,  friendly  to  manual  training;  and  the  people, 
so  far  as  public  opinion  can  be  known,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
branch  of  instruction,  recognizing  fully  ttie  advantages  which  their 
children  derive  from  it. 

Speaking  of  the  future  work  of  the  association,  Herr  Riss  said : 

I  believe  that  the  association,  ^hich  has  so  far  confined  its  activities 
to  Vienna,  should  now  change  its  tactics,  and  in  the  future  Work  for 
the  spread  of  its  cause  throughout  all  Gisleithania  by  the  organization 
of  local  associations,  by  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets,  by  aiding 
in  the  equipment  of  school  shops,  etc. 

In  this  way  the  promise  which  I  made  at  Magdeburg  last  year  will 
be  kept,  that  Vienna,  as  the  most  southerly  point  and  centre  of  the 
manual  training  propaganda,  will  do  her  full  duty. 

In  conclusion,  Herr  Eiss  said: 

Vienna  and  Gisleithania  will  labor  indefatigably,  in  concert  with 
Sweden,  France,  and  Germany,  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of 
manual  training. 

From  the  official  and  authoritative  statement  of  Herr  Riss  we  turn 
to  consider  next  the  history  of  the  manual  training  system  in  certain 
municipalities  of  Austria. 
S.  Ex.  66 10 
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At  Badapesth,  for  example,  the  orgauLzatioii  of  manual  training 
schools  was  effected  in  1886.,  The  new  system  has  already  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  repetition  schools  ( Wiedei^holungsschulen)  which 
were  formerly  so  common. 

Tiio  reasons  for  the  change  are  given  by  Herr  Josef  Korosi,  director 
of  tlie  bureau  of  communal  statistics.  He  says  that  parents  often 
objected  to  their  children  attending  the  evening  school  ( WiederJiolmigs- 
sc^iule)  after  working  through  the  day 5  and,  as  attendance  was 
optional,  the  classes  were  apt  to  dwindle  to  very  small  proportions. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  only  two  or  three,  often  only  one  pupU,  would 
remain  in  attendance;  that  is,  on  paper,  while  in  fact  the  class  had 
become  extinct. 

To  counteract  this  evil  schools  of  manual  training  were  instituted, 
and  the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  these  schools  was  made  obliga- 
tory. The  fact  that  these  schools  are  properly  classified  as  manual 
training  schools  is  evident  from  the  description  of  their  function,  for 
they  serve  to  supply  apprentices  with  the  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  (of  drawing  and  modelling)  which  is  necessary  for  admis- 
sion to  a  trade  school,  where  they  may  continue  their  studies  with  suc- 
cess. There  are  also  preparatory  classes  for  pupils  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  pursue  the  regular  course  with  profit. 

The  plan  of  studies  in  the  new  schools  requires  a  three  years'  course. 
In  the  preparatory  class,  six  hours  a  week  are  occupied  with  theoretical 
studies,  and  four  hours  with  drawing.  In  the  regular  course,  during 
the  first  year,  ten  hours  a  week  are  allotted  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: Accounts,  literature,  geometry,  free-hand  drawing,  and  model- 
ling. The  second  and  third  years  carry  forward  these  studies,  and 
physics  is  added  to  the  curriculum. 

Only  ten  hours  a  week  are  devoted  in  the  aggr^ate  to  school  work 
during  any  year  of  the  course;  and  drawing  and  modelling  include  all 
there  is  of  manual  training  at  Budapesth,  for  no  attempt  is  made  to 
familiarize  students  with  wood  turning  or  iron  working  tools. 

Under  the  municipal  statute  every  district  must  maintain  at  least  one 
manual  training  school,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  district  has  one 
such  school,*  districts  5  and  6  have  two  each,  and  districts  7  and  8  three 
each — sixteen  in  all. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  sixteen  schools,  for  the 
year  1888-'S0,  was  7,357.  Of  this  number  5,490  belonged  to  the  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  of  tbose  belonging  there  were — prepara- 
tory class,  1,808;  first  year  course,  2,195;  second  year  course,  1,120; 
third  year  course,  376.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  preparatory  classes 
at  the  age  of  9  jTears  and  upward,  but  the  average  age  is  from  13  to 
17  years.  The  larger  part  of  the  pupils  become  apprentices  of  lock- 
smiths, masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  and  printers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  covered  by  the  report  (1885-1889) 
there  were  six  schools  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  city.  In  1889  all 
but  one  of  them  had  been  discontinued.    The  attendance  at  the  remain- 
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ing  school  bas  steadily  declined  from  1^714  in  tbe  year  1885  to  dSG  in 
1888-'89.  The  principal  reason  for  this  falling  off  in  numbers  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  attend  the  manual 
ti'aining  schools,  in  which  drawing  forms  a  required  study. 

Another  typical  Austrian  school  of  manual  training  is  described  in 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  State  Imperial  School  for  Artisans  at 
Klagenfurth.  We  glean  from  the  pages  of  this  report  all  that  is  perti- 
nent to  our  purpose. 

The  KaiserUch-Koniffliche  StaaU-Handwerlcerschule  in  Klagenfurth 
is  essentially  a  mq^nal  training  school,  since  its  object  is  by  means  of 
theoretical  instruction  and  practical  exercises  to  impart  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  are  desirable  as  a  preparation  for  learning  an 
industrial  occupation,  especially  a  manual  trade.  The  teaching  force 
consists  of  the  director  and  9  teachers,  and  2  master  workmen  (1  for 
wood  and  1  for  metal  work)  give  practical  instruction  in  the  shops. 

Architectural,  free-hand,  geometrical,  industrial,  and  technical  draw- 
ing, technology,  commercial  arithmetic  and  commercial  bookkeeping, 
natural  science,  a  knowledge  of  materials,  religious  instruction,  geog- 
raphy, business  customs,  the  German  language,  manual  training,  and 
shop  work  are  the  subjects  taught.  The  term  of  study  and  practice 
in  this  school  lasts  ten  months  in  each  year.  The  number  of  pupils 
for  the  year  1890-^01  was  41.  The  course  requires  two  years  work  for 
its  completion. 

In  connection  with  the  manual  training  school  are  two  other  depart- 
ments— the  public  drawing  class  (in  which  the  instruction  lasts  seven 
months,  with  thirty  hours  practice  each  week),  and  the  industrial  con- 
tinuation school,  which  also  gives  a  seven  months'  course,  with  nine 
hours  instruction  each  week. 

During  the  school  year  27  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  drawing  class, 
and  147  in  the  two  continuation  classes.  For  admission  to  the  first 
class  of  the  manual  training  school,  the  pupil  must  be  twelve  years 
old.  There  is  no  age  limit  for  entrance  into  the  other  departnleiits. 
The  school  is  yet  only  three  years  old. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  making  a  full  enumeration  of  the  Aus 
trian  manual  training  schools,  and  the  only  remaining  institution  of 
this  class  to  which  we  shall  now  direct  attention  is  the  Pddagogium  of 
Vienna.  This  is  described  as  "  unique  of  its  kind,  not  only  in  Austria, 
but  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Europe, "  since  it  gives  "  attention  to  every 
side  of  the  teachers*  training, "  including  in  its  course  exercises  in 
turning  and  sewing. 

It  is  a  normal  school  organized  on  a  peculiar  plan.  It  was  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  1868,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Frederick  Dittcs,  with 
a  three  year's  course  of  instruction.  Dr.  Emil  Hannak,  speaking  of 
the  school  at  that  period,  says:  ^^  The  Fadagogium  soon  won  for  itself 
a  reputation  reaching  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Austria,  and  was 
frequently  sought  by  teachers  from  southeastern  Europe.  ^ 
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lu  1881  the  Padagogium  was  reorganized.  As  Dr.  Dittes  had  re- 
signed, Dr.  Emil  Hannak,  director  of  the  seminary  established  at  Wiener- 
N eiistadt,  and  previously  engaged  under  Dr.  Dittes  at  the  Piidagogiumj 
was  called  to  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  entrusted  with  the  man- 
a;(eineut  of  the  same. 

Tliis  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  that  the  well-being 
of  the  public  schools  depends  ui)on  the  careful  training  of  the  teachers 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  art  of  imparting 
it,  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  supplemented  by  experimental 
practice  in  teaching  under  comi>etent  supervision. 

CONTINUATION  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Continuation  schools  {Fortbildungsschulen)  in  the  smaller  cities  assume 
a  general  character.  Apprentices  and  young  workingmen  of  all  trades 
are  assembled  indiscriminately  in  the  same  school  rooms;  and  while 
general  subjects  of  education  are  imparted  to  all  alike,  special  theoret- 
ical instruction  pertaining  to  the  trade  of  the  individual  pupil  is  given 
to  him.  For  instance,  the  shoemaker  is  instructed  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  foot,  and  his  drawing  models  are  feet,  boots,  shoes,  etc.  The  tailor 
is  instructed  in  the  general  anatomy  of  the  human  body  and  must  draw 
patterns  of  clothing  according  to  certain  measurements,  and  so  on  for 
all  the  other  trades  where  feasible.  But  no  practical  instruction  is  given, 
no  actual  tuition  in  the  use  of  tools. 

In  the  large  cities  like  Vienna,  for  example,  every  prominent  trade 
has  its  own  Fortbildungsschuley  supported  by  the  guilds  composed  of 
the  owners  of  trade  establishments.  Thus  there  are  schools  for  car- 
penters,  joiners,  turners,  painters,  printers,  confectioners,  watch- 
makers, locksmiths,  etc. 

This  tendency  to  establish  special  schools  is  seen  in  Vienna  in  a 
Fortbildung88chule  for  restaurant  waiters.  In  this  school  instruction 
is  given  in  French,  in  deportment,  in  the  first  principles  of  calisthenics, 
and  in  rapid  commercial  calculation.  The  school  is  supported  by  hotel 
keepers  and  restaurant  owners,  who  send  there,  for  a  few  hours  each 
day,  boys  that  wish  to  become  expert  waiters. 

Oeicerbeschulen  are  true  trade  schools  of  a  high  grade.  A  pupil 
entering  one  of  these  becomes  a  full-fledged  workman  at  graduation. 
All  Oeicerbeschulen  in  Austria  are  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with 
one  model — the  Oewerbe-Museum  in  Vienna,  which  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  that  class  of  schools.  All  the  drawing  and  clay  mod- 
els are  the  same  throughout  the  empire,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  when  one  has  seen  one  school  he  has  virtually  seen  all  of  them. 

These  schools  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Austria,  and  they  are 
located  mainly  with  a  view  to  supply  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
geographical  position.  The  schools  for  weaving  and  knitting  and  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  in  general  are  nearly  all  located  in  Bohemia, 
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Moravia,  and  Silesia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  nauied  having 
pursued  these  industries  from  time  immemorial. 

The  schools  of  artistic  wood  carving  are  found  for  the  most  part  in 
the  Tyrol  and  in  Styria  and  Oarinthia,  whose  inhabitants  are  appar- 
ently endowed  by  nature  with  a  special  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

'  Schools  for  the  building  trades,  etc.,  may  be  found  everywhere,  while 
schools  for  special  trades  are  located  in  certain  isolated  spots  where  it 
is  deemed  necessary  by  the  government  to  create  or  foster  home  indus- 
tries. 

All  recognized  trades  and  branches  thereof  are  represented  by  schools, 
for  example,  of  the  art  trades,  building  trades,  machine  industry,  chem- 
ical industry,  textile  industry,  lace  making,  every  species  of  wood 
working,  stone  and  marble  cutting,  willow  working,  pottery,  brass 
working,  glass  industry,  gunsmithing,  locksraithing,  watchmaking, 
iron  and  steel  industry,  musical  instrument  making,  of  jewel  manufact- 
uring, and  of  leather  working. 

In  order  to  exemplify  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Aus- 
trian trade  schools  and  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  variety  of  branches  taught  and  the  results  attained  in  tlie 
Fachschulen,  we  select  a  few  of  the  establishments  of  this  character  for 
detailed  description,  beginning  with  the  school  of  the  wood  working 
industry  at  Bruck. 

The  school  year  1890-'91,  which  the  present  report  covers,  is  the  tenth 
of  the  existence  of  the  Eoyal  School  of  the  Wood  Working  Industry 
{Kaiserlich-Konigliche  Fachschule  fiir  Holzindustrie)  at  Bruck  on  the 
Mur.  The  school  year  began  September  15, 1890,  and  closed  July  31, 
1891.  During  the  year  34  regular  trade  pupils  (Fachschuler)  were 
enrolled,  of  whom  26  were  in  the  division  for  joiners  and' furniture^ 
makers,  7  in  the  carpentry  division,  and  1  in  the  turning  department. 
Six  of  the  number  were  new  members,  and  28  were  hold-overs  from  the 
preceding  year.  Of  the  whole  number  2  are  dead,  2  left  the  school  in 
the  course  of  the  year  and  chose  a  different  calling,  and  30  remained  to 
the  close  of  the  year. 

In  addition  there  were  17  young  people  in  attendance  as  extraordi- 
nary pupils,  11  of  whom  were  unemployed  laborers,  who  desired  to 
improve  their  education  during  the  winter  season.  All  of  these  were 
day  school  pupils,  but,  besides,  instruction  was  given  in  two  classes 
of  the  industrial  continuation  school  (Foribildungsschule)  connected 
with  the  Fachschule.  These  classes  were  held  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Sundays,  and  boys  only  were  received  as  pupils. 

The  term  began  October  15,  1890,  and  closed  May  15, 1891.  In  the 
first  year's  course  52  apprentices  were  enrolled;  in  the  second,  15.  The 
teaching  staff  of  this  wood  working  school  consists  of  the  director  and 
5  assistants,  4  of  whom  are  master  workmen.  Four  additional  teachers 
are  employed  as  helpers,  though  not  on  the  regular  force.  The  subjects 
taught  are  special  and  industrial  drawing  for  builders  and  cabinet- 
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makers,  free-hand  drawing,  shades  and  projections,  architectural  draw- 
ing, wood  turning,  religion,  geography,  correspondence, ^business  forms, 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  shop  practice,  etc. 

Following  are  the  statistical  data  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Brack 
Faehschule: 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  BRUCK  FA0H80inTLE,1881-l«il. 


Year. 


1881-«82 
1882-'83 
1883-'84 
18S4-'85 
1885-'88 
1886-'87 
I887-'88 
188S-'89 
1889-'90 
1890-'91 


PnpilB. 


Enter- 
lag. 


8 
17 
30 
33 
28 
20 
22 
36 
45 
34 


At  end 
of  year. 


8 
17 
28 
26 
22 
20 
20 
32 
37 
30 


Gradu- 
ated. 


Joiners 


2 

5 
6 
4 

7 
2 
5 


Pupils  in  Mch  trade. 


7 
14 
24 
18 
15 
13 
11 
24 
35 
26 


Pattem- 
inakera. 


2 
5 

0 
8 


2 
1 


Type- 
eat  tors. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Tiiru- 
era. 


Carpen- 
ti^rs. 


2 
3 
3 
4 
6 
1 
1 


3 
2 
4 
5 
0 
0 
7 


In  the  continuation  classes  of  this  school  there  were,  besides,  101 
pupils  during  the  year  1890-'91. 

Gnitz  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  state  industrial  school  {Kaiserlich- 
Kmiigliche  Staats-Gewerheschule),  Herr  Karl  Lanzil  is  director.  With 
him  are  associated  13  professors,  many  of  whom  are  eminent  men.  In 
the  supplementary  list  are  the  names  of  29  additional  instractors,  4  of 
whom  are  female  specialists  in  the  art  of  embroidery. 

There  are  four  divisions  of  the  school:  A,  the  division  of  the  building 
trades;  B,  the  industrial  art  division;  0,  the  public  drawing  and 
modelling  school  (for  pupils  of  either  sex);  D,  the  industrial  continua- 
tion school  (for  apprentices  and  helpers  in  the  building,  machinist,  and 
other  industries). 

* 

During  the  school  year  1899-'91  there  were  in  all  812  pupils  enrolled 
in  this  school,  distributed  as  follows:  Division  A,  202;  division  B,  111; 
division  0,  81 ;  division  D,  418. 

The  length  of  the  course  varies  for  the  several  specialties.  In  divi- 
sion A,  for  example,  five  winter  sessions  are  requisite  for  completing  the 
course  for  masons,  practical  builders,  etc.  For  joiners  and  locksmiths 
the  course  in  this  division  is  of  three  years'  dm*ation.  In  division  B 
the  course  for  modellers  is  of  four  years'  extent;  for  ceramic  painting, 
three  years;  for  the  wood  and  metal  industries,  four  years  each;  for 
white  embroidery,  two  years;  for  color  embroidery,  three  years.  In 
division  C  there  is  no  fixed  term  of  study.  In  division  D  the  course  is 
for  three  years. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  classes  of  division  A  for  builders  and 
masons  lasts  five  years,  and  embraces  the  following  studies:  First  year, 
German  language,  geography,  accounts,  geometry,  geometrical  draw- 
ing, elements  of  free-hand  drawing,  calligraphy;  second  year,  German, 
business  forms,  accounts,  natural  science,  geometry,  projections^  free* 
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hand  drawing,  calligrapby,  the  building  art,  architectural  drawing; 
third  year,  German,  business  principles  and  commercial  bookkeeping, 
shades  and  projections,  architectural  drawing,  knowledge  of  buildiug 
materials,  building  art  (wood),  architecture  for  st^ne  ^lasous,  algebra, 
free-hand  drawing  from  models,  study  of  architectural  forms,  architect- 
ural drawing  and  modelling;  fourth  year,  principles  of  the  building  art, 
rural  architecture,  study  of  architectural  terms,  architectural  drawing, 
architecture  (stone  and  iron),  free-hand  drawing,  projections,  street 
building  and.  hydraulics,  modelling,  etc.;  fifth  year,  architecture,  men- 
suration, street  construction  and  hydraulics,  projections,  freehand 
drawing. 

In  division  B  th'ere  is  a  common  Fachschule  of  industrial  art,  SkFach- 
sckule  (with  workshop)  of  pottery,  and  special  schools  of  the  wood 
and  iron  industries,  with  shops.  The  studies  in  this  division  are 
as  thorough  as  in  the  preceding  one,  of  which  we  have  given  the  pro-, 
gramme  in  detail. 

In  division  O  (the  pubUc  diawing  and  modelling  school  for  men  and 
women)  the  instruction  is  specialized  according  to  the  needs  and  the 
previous  attainments  of  the  pupils.  Modelling  in  wax  and  clay,  the 
technics  of  painting,  ceramics,  etc.,  are  the  branches  pursued. 

Industrial  and  machine  drawing,  free-hand  and  geometrical  draw- 
ing, commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  business  usages  are  the 
chief  subjects  taught  in  division  D  to  the  evening  and  Sunday  classes 
for  apprentices  and  helpers. 

There  is  a  special  three  years'  course  in  the  jPoc^sc/twZc  of  embroidery, 
consisting  of  instruction  in  drawing,  the  study  of  patterns  and  materi- 
als, the  technology  of  embroidery,  from  studies  in  the  art  of  embroid- 
ery, pattern  cutting,  etc. 

Those  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
school  of  artistic  embroidery  may  pursue  a  practical  working  course  in 
the  establishment,  in  which  they  can  exercise  themselves  in  undertak- 
ings of  greater  difficulty,  thereby  rendering  easy  the  transition  from 
the  school  to  practical  life. 

At  Innsbruck  is  another  state  industrial  school  (KcUserUdi-Konigiiehe 
JStaatS'Oewtrbesehule)^  with  which  there  is  connected  a  FcLchschule  at 
Hall,  in  the  Tyrol.  The  director  is  Herr  Johann  Deininger,  with  whom 
arc  associated  9  professors  and  5  master  workmen  as  instructors  in  the 
industrial  school.  Besides  these,  3  master  workmen  act  as  teachers  in 
the  Fachsehule  at  Hall. 

There  are  six  divisions  of  this  industrial  school:  The  building  trades 
division;  industrial  art  division;  special  course  for  makers  of  instru- 
ments of  precision;  drawing  course  for  women  and  girls;  industrial 
continuation  school;  public  drawing  school  for  men. 

The  Hall  FdcJischule  has  two  divisions :  For  wood  carving  and  join- 
ery, with  shops;  and  Sunday  couises. 
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During  the  school  year  1890-'91  there  were  272  regular  pupils  in  aU 
deparXments  of  the  school  in  the  winter  course,  163  in  the  summer 
course,  and  72  guests  {Hospitanten)^  i,  e.,  attendants  of  the  continua- 
tion classes  and  the  Sunday  courses. 

The  organization  df  the  Innsbruck  Industrial  School  and  its  courses 
of  instruction  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Gratz  school.  The 
"^  special  course  for  makers  of  instruments  of  precision  comprises  three 
sections — one  for  makers  of  cutting  instruments,  one  for  makers  of 
telectrotechnical  apparatus,  and  one  for  makers  of  the  parts  of  clocks 
and  watches. 

A  collection  of  models  of  wood  carving,  designed  especially  for  use 
in  furniture  decoration,  is  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  this  school.  The 
list  includes  ninety-seven  specimens  of  leaves,  buds,  flowers,  and  other 
ornamental  designs. 

The  workshops  for  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  at  Elagenfiirth 
(constituting  a  Faclisdhule  fur  das  Maschinengewerhe)  are  intended  to 
instruct  the  pupils  of  the  higher  real  school  in  mechanics,  and  also  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  metal  and  wood  workers  to  educate  themselves 
ill  the,  fundamental  principles  of  their  specialties. 

The  course  occupies  three  years.  The  school  year  1890-'91  opened 
September  16.  Twenty-seven  new  pupils  entered  the  school  at  that 
time,  who,  with  the  42  pupils  of  the  preceding  year,  made  up  a  class 
of  60  regular  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  faculty 
consists  of  the  director,  2  special  teachers,  6  master  workmen,  and  6 
professors  giving  theoretical  instruction. 

In  the  theoretical  department  are  taught  German  and  geography, 
natural  history,  physics  and  chemistry,  electrical  science,  and  bookkeep- 
ing. The  director  himself  oversees  the  instruction  in  the  shops,  and 
teaches  mechanics  and  technology.  Free-hand  and  machine  drawing, 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  are  taught  by  another ;  technology,  calligraphy, 
etc.,  by  a  third.  Machine  construction,  carpentry,  the  elements  of  the 
locksmith's  trade,  patternmaking,  and  smith  work  are  practically  taught 
by  master  workmen,  one  for  each  specialty. 

A  special  course  for  locomotive  firemen  and  engineerjs  was  instituted 
in  1889.  The  first  term  in  this  course  opened  in  November  1890,  and 
24  pupils  attended  it.  Sixteen  attended  the  second  course,  which 
began  in  March  1891. 

At  Salzburg  there  is  a  state  indastrial  school  {Kaiserlich-Konigliche 
Staats-Oewerbeschuls)^  with  a  continuation  school  annex.  The  director 
is  assisted  by  20  associate  professors  and  special  teachers. 

There  are  four  departments  of  the  school,  comprising  a  building 
trades  department,  an  industrial  art  department,  a  public  drawing  and 
modelling  department,  a  department  of  female  emj)loyments  and  free- 
hand drawing. 
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The  statistics  of  attendance  for  the  year  1890-'91  were  as  follows: 


Department 


Papils. 


Build  ins  trades  division 

Industrial  art  division : 

Carving,  modelline,  etc 

Dra trine  and  textile  work  for  adult  women 

Public  (Trawinc  and  modelling  room 

Continuation  school 

Total 


At  Triest  there  is  an  industrial  school  (Kaiserlich-Konigliche  Staats- 
Oewerheschule  or  Imjperiale  Reale  Scuola  Industriale),  which  has  five 
divisions :  An  advanced  indnstrial  school,  which  has  a  section  of  the 
building  trades  and  a  mechanical  section,  each  with  a  four  years' 
course;  a  master  workmen's  school,  with  a  special  school  of  the  wood  in- 
dustry, a  special  school  of  the  stone  industry,  and  a  special  school  of 
decorative  painting;  an  evening  and  Sunday  school,  with  a  building 
trades  section,  an  industrial  art  section,  and  a  mechanical  section,  each 
with  a  three  years'  course;  a  general  continuation  school,  with  a  two 
years' course;  and  a  division  of  embroidery,  with  a  three  years'  course, 
and  lace  making,  with  a  one  year's  course. 

The  programme  of  this  school  is  published  in  Italian  and  German, 
both  languages  being  used  in  the  class  room. 

The  advanced  industrial  school  (hohere  Oewerheschule)  aims  to  impart 
the  special  knowledge  necessary  for  the  principal  branches  of  the  build- 
ing and  mechanical  trades.  The  plan  of  studies  includes  arithmetic, 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  etc.  The  tuitioii,  payable  in 
advance,  is  7  florins  ($2.39)  per  semester  for  citizens  of  Austria,  and  20 
florins  ($0.82)  for  foreigners.  Pupils  must  provide  themselves  with  ma. 
terials  and  instruments  for  drawing  and  w^riting,  but  the  school  supi)lics 
patterns  and  models. 

The  master  workmen's  division  of  the  school  ( WerJcmeisterschule)  is 
intended  for  the  education  of  intelligent  craftsmen  in  the  specialties  of 
w^ood  work,  stone  work,  and  painting.  The  section  of  wood  work  has 
furniture,  turning,  and  wood  carving  shops.  A  special  school  {Fachschule) 
of  the  stone  industry  furnishes  instruction  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  and 
there  is  a  special  school  of  decorative  painting  for  pupils  in  that  art.  In- 
struction begins  about  the  middle  of  September  each  year,  and  closes 
in  the  middle  of  July.  The  full  course  in  wood  work  and  sculpture  oc- 
cupies 8  semesters;  in  decorative  painting,  5  semesters.  Tuition  in  this 
division  costs  the  Austrian  pupil  5  florins  ($1.71);  the  foreigner,  15 
florins  ($5.12). 

The  evening  and  Sunday  school  {Abend-  und  Sonntagsschule)  is  de- 
signed for  apprentices  and  helpers  in  the  building,  industrial  art,  and 
mechanic  trades.    There  are  in  this  school  the  following  special  courses : 
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Special  courses  in  the  building  trades  for  masons,  architects,  and  car- 
penters, for  stoneeutters,  for  joiners,  for  locksmiths;  special  course  in 
the  industrial  arts  for  sculptors  and  modellers,  for  furniture  makers  and 
cabinetmakers,  for  artistic  locksmiths,  lithographers,  and  decorative 
painters  J  special  course  in  the  mechanical  industries  for  machinists, 
for  mechanics  and  watchmakers.  The  instruction  in  each  of  these 
courses  continues  three  years.  At  least  ten  hours  a  w^eek  are  required  ^ 
for  instruction  throughout  the  course.  On  Sundays  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m. ; 
and  for  three  days  in  the  week,  from  6,30  to  8.30  i).  m.  Every  pupil 
pays  an  admission  fee  of  1  florin  (34  cents)  each  year,  and  this  sum 
is  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  school  appliances.  Certificates  of  at- 
tendance are  given  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  at  the  close  of  a  three 
years'  course  a  leaving  certificate  {Ahganga  Zeugnus)^  as  it  is  awkwardly 
styled,  is  granted  to  each  pupil. 

The  evening  continuation  school  {oLlgemeine  gewerhliche  Fortbildungs- 
schule)  is  a  school  of  a  more  general  character  than  the  preceding.  It 
gives  a  two  years'  course  of  instruction,  and  serves  as  a  feeder  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  institution. 

The  last  division  has  two  sections,  a  special  school  of  lace  making 
{Faclisckule  fur  Spitzenarheiten)^  with  a  one  year's  course;  and  an  em- 
broidery school  {FachscJiulefiir  Kunststickerei),  with  a  two  or  three  years' 
course.  There  are  daily  sessions  of  these  schools  on  all  week  days, 
from  9  to  4  in  winter,  and  in  summer  from  9  to  6  o'clock.  Instruction 
is  also  given  in  the  several  specialties  every  Sunday  from  9  to  12.  The 
conditions  of  admission  are  that  the  pupil  must  be  14  years  old,  must 
bring  a  certificate  from  the  public  school  ( VolJcsschule)^  must  possess 
some  skiU  in  lace  making,  in  plain  embroidery,  and  in  drawing.  The 
tuition  is  2  florins  {6S  cents)  per  half  year  for  regular  pupUs;  for 
guests,  5  florins  ($1.71);  for  foreign  students,  15  florins  (85.12). 

The  general  studies,  pursued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  divis- 
ions of  the  school,  include  the  Italian  and  German  languages,  geogra- 
phy, physics,  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry,  free-hand  and  geometrical 
drawing,  topography^  penmanship,  mechanics,  architectural  drawing, 
mensuration,  hydraulics,  bookkecjpiug,  and  technology. 

The  Technological  Industrial  Museum  of  Vienna  {Kaxserlich-Kdnigliclie 
Technologiaches  Oeicerbe-Museum)  was  opened  in  1879.  On  October 
26, 1889,  it  completed  the  first  decade  of  its  existence.  This  museum 
was  founded  by  the  Industrial  Society  of  Lower  Austria  on  the  model 
of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris.  The  project  had  been 
under  consideration  for  several  years.  Many  financial  difiiculties  were 
encountered,  but  at  last,  in  March  1879,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  be- 
ginning by  establishing  a  section  for  wood  industries,  leaving  the 
further  development  of  the  scheme  for  a  museum  to  be  accomplished  at 
a  later  period,  according  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  that  might  ap- 
pear. 
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Without  following  oat  the  details  of  its  growth,  the  statistics  of 
atteudanee  for  the  decade  may  be  cited  here: 


Year. 

Pupils. 

Tear. 

PupiU. 

1870-'80 

1 

44 

00 

92 
109 
224 

1884-85 

228 

1880-'81 

188o-'86 * 

309 

18.'<l-'82 

lS86-'87 

310 

1882-'83 

1887-88 

353 

lasa-'fti 

1888-'8» 

406 

• 

The  director  of  the  Vienna  Museum  is  Herr  W,  F.  Exner.  In  tlie 
section  of  wood  industry  there  are  three  professors,  an  assistant,  and 
a  master  workman  on  the  teaching  staff.  In  the  chemical  section  there 
are  four  professors,  an  assistant,  and  a  master  workman.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  metal  industries  and  electrotechnics  are  a  professor,  an  adjunct 
professor,  an  assistant,  three  master  workmen,  and  two  special  teach- 
ers. There  is  also  a  brewing  section,  called  the  Austrian  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  Brewing  and  Malting  (^Oeaterreichische  Versuehsstation  fur 
Brauerei  und  Mdlzerei),  At  the  head  of  this  section  is  a  professor, 
with  two  adjunct  professors,  an  assistant,  a  superintendent  of  machin- 
ery, an  engineer,  etc. 

Standing  committees  and  societies  connected  with  the  museum  do 
much  to  promote  the  success  of  the  several  sections.  Twelve  such 
organizations  are  reported.  Through  their  agency  laboratories  have 
been  opened  in  the  museum  for  experimental  work  in  paper  manufact- 
ure; in  the  chemistry  of  dyeing;  in  rendering  wood  fireproof  by  satu- 
ration with  non-inflammable  materials;  in  the  composition  of  asphalt; 
in  making  matches  non-poisonous,  etc.;  in  discovering  new  means  of 
disinfection,  new  explosives,  etc. 

There  is,  besides,  a  special  course  of  instruction  with  evening  and 
Sunday  classes.  In  this  section  the  teaching  is  conducted  by  means 
of  lectures  for  the  most  part.  The  subjects  discussed  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  practical  industries.  For  example,  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  technology  of  wood  and  metals,  the  most  important  building 
woods,  industrial  hygiene,  workshop  equipment,  etc.,  were  among  the 
topics  of  the  year  1889-'00. 

In  the  electrotechnic  section  instruction  is  given  on  batteries  and 
accumulators,  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  clocks,  dynamo-elec- 
trical machines,  etc.  Technical  drawing  for  joiners  and  cabinetmakers, 
and  for  machinists  and  locksmiths,  is  taught  in  special  evening  and 
Sunday  courses.  So,  also,  instruction  is  given  in  commercial  book- 
keeping, industrial  computations,  and  the  system  of  calculation  for 
metal  and  wood  work. 

■ 

The  programme  of  the  special  schools  of  the  museum  for  the  school 
fear  189I-'92  indicates  that  a  new  course  has  been  added  under  the 
title  of  school  of  the  chemistry  of  dyeing  {Seminar  filr  Tinctorial- 
Ohemie),    The  design  of  this  section  is  to  ground  pupils  in  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  general  chemistry,  of  the  manipulations  of  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis,  and  to  train  them  by  experimental  work  in  the 
laboratory  for  independent  research  in  their  special  callings,  as  chem  • 
ists  of  dyes,  colorists,  master  dyers,  etc. 

At  Villach  there  is  a  special  school  of  wood  industries  {Kaiserlich' 
Konigliche  Faehschule  fur  Holzindustrie). 

The  school  year  1890-'91: — the  nineteenth  since  the  establishment  of 
the  institution — ^began,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  the 
programme,  September  16, 1890,  and  closed  July  31, 1891.  The  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  continuation  schools  (connected  with  the  Fuch- 
schule)  and  the  course  in  stenography  opened  October  6, 1890,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  May  1891. 

The  Fachschule^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  day  school,  taught 
by  the  director  and  ten  associate  teachers.  The  continuation  depart- 
ment is  an  evening  school,  with  twelve  instructors,  four  of  whom  are 
also  teachers  in  the  day  department. 

A  two  years'  preparatory  course  was  arranged  for  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  1891-'92,  and  it  probably  went  into  effect  at  that  date; 
The  regular  course  in  the  Fachschule  lasts  four  years. 

In  this  school  there  is  a  section  of  drawing  and  modelling  for  men; 
a  similar  section  for  women;  one  for  pupils  of  the  Volksschule;  a  sec- 
tion for  evening  instruction  (two  years'  course  in  this  industrial  contin- 
uation school);  a  mercantile  continuation  course  of  like  duration;  and 
a  course  of  stenography. 

In  the  preparatory  course  reading,  writing,  accounts,  and  drawing 
occupy  the  first  year;  special  courses  in  drawing  (building,  technical, 
industrial,  mechanical),  commercial  accounts,  commercial  bookkeeping, 
and  modelling  occupy  the  second  year. 

In  the  day  school  of  wood  work  there  are  subdivisions  for  cabinet- 
making,  joinery,  wood  carving,  and  wood  turning.  In  each  of  these 
specialties  the  course  lasts  four  years.  The  conditions  of  admission 
are  that  the  pupil  must  have  completed  the  VolJcsschule  studies  and 
possesses  sufficient  bodily  strength  to  pursue  the  course  profitably. 

Free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  shades  and  projections,  drawing 
from  models,  architectural  form  study,  drawing  for  furniture  makers 
and  joiners,  carvers,  and  turners,  modelling,  arithmetic,  geometry,  lan- 
guage and  business  usages,  commercial  bookkeeping,  the  elements  of 
the  technology  of  wood,  finishing  and  practical  instruction  in  furniture 
making,  joinery,  wood  carving,  and  wood  turning  are  the  subjects  taken 
up  in  the  regular  Fachschule. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  gives  to  apprentices  special  theo- 
retical and,  as  far  as  practicable,  actual  shop  work  instruction  in  each 
industrial  art  specialty  and  technical  or  commercial  pursuit  which  is 
needed  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  callings.  Attendance  upon 
this  instruction  is  obligatory  for  all  apprentices. 

The  mercantile  continuation  course  aims  to  teach  apprentices  to  trades 
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those  technical  and  commercial  specialties  which  are  of  importance  In 
the  business  of  a  merchant.  The  subjects  taught  are  the  German  lan- 
guage, trade  geography,  arithmetic,  and  penmanship  in  the  first  year; 
in  the  second  year  course,  correspondence,  accounts,  bookkeeping, 
knowledge  of  goods,  mercantile  accounts,  and  the  laws  of  trade  and  of 
business.  The  courses  in  drawing  and  stenography  are  of  indefinite 
duration.  The  enrolment  in  all  departments  for  the  school  year  1890-'91 
was  400.  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  Day  school,  50;  public 
drawing  school  (women),  16;  public  drawing  and  modelling  school  (men), 
30;  drawing  and  modelling  pupils  (Volksschule),  98;  preparatory  divi- 
sion, 44;  industrial  continuation  school,  126;  mercantile  continuation 
school,  28;  stenographers'  course,  8. 

Of  the  73  day  school  pupils  who  have  finished  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  this  establishment  since  1877  (inclusive  of  those  graduated  in 
the  year  of  the  report)  2  are  dead,  66  remain  in  the  occupation  learned 
in  the  school,  and  6  have  made  choice  of  a  different  life  work. 

The  subjoined  particidars  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  station  in  life 
of  the  65  graduates: 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES. 


Occapation. 


DesignerB 

Director  of  manafacturing  efitabliahment. 
Foremen : 

JoiniTS 

Masons 

Helpers : 

Joiners 

Masons 

Turners  ..» 

In  military  serrice 


Grada- 
ates. 


2 
1 

2 

2 

12 
8 
2 
6 


Occnpation. 


Independent  master  workmen : 

Carpenters 

Joiners 

Furnitnre  makers 

Masons 

Stn<?ent8 : 

Vienna  Art  Industrial  School . 

Vienna  Technological  Mnsenm 
Teachers,  industrial  Fachsckulen . 

Total 


Gradu- 
ates. 


3 
4 

6 
9 

3 
2 
4 


65 


The  data  for  the  foregoing  summary  were  obtained  by  means  of  cir- 
cular letters  from  the  school,  in  which  the  graduates  were  solicited  to 
state  their  position  in  life,  their  income,  and  give  their  conclusions  con- 
cerning such  things,  noting  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
sitaation,  and  what  influence  the  training  of  the  Fachschule  had  exer- 
cised upon  them  and  their  condition. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  space  to  reproduce  a  part  of  the 
highly  interesting  answers,  even  in  an  abbreviated  form.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  most  of  the  pupils  are  content  with  their  con- 
dition in  life;  that  some  of  them  have,  after  severe  struggles,  attained 
to  a  favorable  position;  and  that  finally  all,  without  exception,  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  Fachschule  training,  and  sometimes  give  expres- 
sion to  their  gratitude  for  it  in  an  extravagant  fashion. 

The  best  situation  held  by  one  of  the  former  pupils  is  that  of  director 
of  a  pottery  manufactory  at  Bonn.  The  salary  attached  to  the  position 
is  3,000  marks  ($714),  in  addition  to  which  he  receives  other  fees  amount- 
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The  Academy  of  Ooinmerce  at  Prague  was  opened  in  1856.  Like 
most  institutions  of  this  class,  this  school  has  a  three  years'  course  of 
study.  The  age  of  entrance  is  14.  The  government  grants  a  subvention 
to  this  school,  and  exempts  its  graduates  from  two  years' military  service. 

Other  schools  of  a  similar  grade  exist  at  Vienna,  Pest,  GrStz,  and 
Liiitz. 

In  Austria  there  are  302  establishments  that  give  instruction  in  com- 
merce to  6,000  regular  students  and  to  nearly  40,000  clerks  and  appren- 
tices. 


CHAPTER  III. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN 

BELGIUM. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PBESSHT  STATUS  OP  IHBVSTBIAL  BBUGATIOH  IS  BELGIUM. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Public  education  in  Belgiam,  dating  back  to  1843,  was  organized  as 
it  now  exists  under  the  law  of  July  1, 1879,  and  is  controlled  by  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  and  public  instruction.    It  comprises — 
I.  Primary  education. 
II.  Intermediate  education. 
III.  Higher  education. 

I. — Primary  education  embraces — 

(a)  The  kindergartens  {idcoles  gardiens  or  jardins  d'enfants)  ^hich,  by 
the  last  official  report  {Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  B^jQiqne^  1890),  num- 
ber 1,042  schools  and  104,760  pupils. 

(&)  Primary  schools,  5,614  in  number  attended  by  614,671  pupils. 

(c)  Sjiecial  classes  for  adults  corresponding  to  our  night  schools? 
and,  besides,  all  instruction  provided  for  inmates  of  asylums  for  deaf 
mutes,  and  for  inmates  of  prisons  and  reformatories. 

\d)  Primary  normal  classes,  normal  schools,  and  schools  for  regents — 
a  grade  above  the  normal. 

(e)  Private  schools  under  state  inspection. 

II. — Intermediate  education  includes — 

(a)  Intermediate  schools  of  three  divisions,  state,  communal  or 
district  schools,  and  private  and  sectarian  schools  which  are  inspected 
and  sometimes  subsidized  by  the  government. 

{h)  High  schools  {atMn^es  royatix)  and  communal  and  sectarian  col- 
leges, also  inspected  and  partly  supported  by  the  state. 

III. — Higher  education  is  represented  by  the  two  state  universities 
at  Ghent  and  Liege,  and  the  two  free  universities  at  Brussels  and 
Louvain — ^free  in  the  sense  of  not  being  state  institutions. 

Under  this  heading  also  may  be  comprehended  special  examinations 
for  degrees  before  the  university  faculties  and  central  board. 


The  direct  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  manual  training  and  to 
trade  schools  is  being  earnestly  studied  and  exi)erimented  with  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Everywhere  the  kindergarten  forms  a  large,  important,  and  well 
organized  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  in  several  cities  a 
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woman  inspector  devotes  her  whole  time  to  the  improvement  of  these 
infant  schools  and  to  the  proper  training  of  teachers  to*preside  over 
them. 

Children  enter  the  kindergartens  at  3  years  of  age  and  remain  till 
they  are  6  or  7.  At  Brussels,  Liege,  and  Yerviers,  experimental 
transition  classes  exist,  which  prolong  kindergarten  methods  into  the 
primary  grades,  the  manual  training  exercises  of  Froebel  reappeariog 
in  the  primary  schools  and  there  developing  into*  some  simple  form  of 
actual  hand  labor  with  paper,  pasteboard,  or  clay.  The  results  hp,ve 
been  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  city  of  Liege  there  were,  according  to  the  report  of  1891 
{Rapport  8ur  V Administration  et  la  Situation  des  Affaires  de  la  Ville)j 
4,717  children  in  attendance  at  the  kindergarten.  All  of  these  children, 
of  course,  learn  the  alphabet  of  manual  training. 

A  normal  course  for  kindergarten  teachers  {Gours  fiormalde  lamSth. 
ode  Froebel)  is  also  maintained  in  Liege.  During  the  school  year  1890- 
'91, 18  pupil  teachers  attended  this  course,  and  5  took  the  final  exam- 
ination and  received  diplomas  in  that  year. 

This  Department  has  received  from  one  of  the  Liege  kindergartens 
{Jardin  WEnfants  des  Pris  Saint  Denis)  an  album  filled  with  specimens 
of  paper  work  executed  t)y  pupils  of  that  school.  These  specimens 
consist  of  artistic  designs  wrought  in  colored  paper,  and  the  interwoven 
figures  make  patterns  that  are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Such  work 
affords  an  excellent  discipline  in  form  study  and  in  the  combination 
of  colors. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  GIRI*3  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sewing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics  have  long  been  taught  to  some 
extent  in  various  Belgian  schools.  In  1887,  however,  the  director  of 
I)rimary  education,  Monsieur  A.  J.  Germain,  was  charged  to  report  to 
the  ministry  on  the  advisability  of  incorporating  throughout  all  the 
primary  and  normal  schools  of  the  kingdom,  classes  in  domestic  work 
and  housekeeping.  One  result  of  this  valuable  report  {De  VEnseignement 
des  Travaux  du  Manage)  was  the  improvement  and  extension  to  ell  the 
schools  of  those  sewing  classes  previously  existing  only  in  a  few;  and 
a  no  less  important  consequence  was  the  adaptation  to  the  public 
school  system  of  courses  in  cooking  and  dressmaking  which  had  already 
proved  successful  and  useful  in  institutions  founded  and  supported  by 
private  effort.  Trade  instruction  for  girls,  started  by  private  initiative, 
having  taken  firm  root  and  flourished  in  Brussels  and  other  Belgian 
cities,  the  idea  was  adopted  by  the  more  progressive  communes  and 
Avas  applied  in  their  primary  or  intermediate  schools  in  the  form  of 
iTude  clsi^seB  {cour 8  prof essionnels).  Tried  as  an  experiment  at  a  few 
points  only,  it  was  found  too  expensive  to  attemj)t  to  give  such  special- 
ized industrial  traniing  to  the  whole  school  population;  but  the  num- 
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ber  of  centres  where  trade  instruction  is  provided  in  connection  with 
the  free  schools  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  oldest  and  best  of  these  trade  classes  engrafted  on  the  commu- 
nal public  school  was  established  in  1886  at  Saint-Josse-Ten-Noode, 
Brussels,  by  Monsieur  H.  Frick,  the  alderman  of  public  instruction. 
In  the  girl's  primary  school^  rue  de  la  Limite,  lessons  in  plain  sewiug, 
dressmaking,  cutting  and  fitting,  and  pattern  draughting  are  given. 
The  course  covers  three  years,  and  arouses  much  interest.  It  is  entirely 
gratuitous.  The  school  day  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  During 
the  morning,  pupils  follow  the  complete  primary  studies;  during  the 
afternoon,  they  learn  special  trades,  electing  either  commerce  and  book- 
keeping, or  dressmaking,  including  cutting  and  fitting,  or  underwear 
making.  Industrial  drawing  is  an  important  feature  of  each  course. 
At  the  close  of  the  third  year  the  pupils  pass  an  examination  before 
teachers  and  technical  judges  (^cn«  demStier)^  and  then  readily  find  em- 
ployment in  work  rooms  or  commercial  houses. 

In  connection  with  the  higher  divisions  of  the  primary  schools  in 
Verviers,  classes  in  domestic  economy  and  housekeeping  have  been 
opened,  which  complete  the  prescribed  course  in  one  year.  They  com- 
prise cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  household  economy,  how  to  make 
a  fire  and  manage  it  economically,  ventilation,  the  uses  of  various 
kinds  of  fuel,  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  use  of  combustibles,  means 
employed  for  illumination,  precautions  requisite  in  certain  modes 
of  lighting,  household  and  personal  hygiene,  classification  of  foods, 
thek  nutritive  value  .and  medicinal  properties;  potatoes  of  different 
species,  relative  price  of  the  various  kinds,  nutritive  principles  of, 
industrial  use  of,  "etc.;  bread,  varieties  of,  nutritive  value  of;  meat 
(beef,  pork,  veal,  mutton,  etc.),  uses  of  different  parts  in  culinary  pre- 
parations; meals,  ordinary,  for  a  workman's  family  of  six  persons;  for  a 
spread  for  a  workman's  family  of  twelve  persons;  bills  of  fare  for  a  middle 
class  family  of  six  persons;  the  purchasing  of  provisions,  counsel  as  to 
buying  to  advantage  for  winter  use;  drinks — ^water,  milk,  beer,  coffee, 
tea,  chocolate;  pernicious  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors;  condiments,  pre- 
serves; table  service;  household  medicine;  furniture;  accounts;  plant 
culture,  etc. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS  IN  THE  INTBRMBDIATB  SCHOOLS. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  the  free  classes  in  the  primary  schools  at 
Brussels  that,  on  the  demand  of  patrons,  this  identical  type  of  instruc- 
tion, but  more  advanced,  has  been  adapted  to  the  intermediate  school 
of  the  same  commune,  rue  Musin,  under  the  cai)able  direction  of  Made- 
moiselle Destr^'e.  Here  a  small  fee  is  charged  for  the  special  courses, 
remitted,  however,  as  a  reward  to  the  brighter  pupils  from  the  trade 
classes  of  the  primary  school  who  wish  to  profit  further  by  industrial 
training.  The  mornings  arc  devoted  to  the  usual  intermediate  branches, 
and  in  the  afternoons  the  industrial  pupils  pursue  whatever  trade 
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course  they  may  have  elected.  The  number  of  special  courses  is  larger 
in  this  school  than  in  that  of  lower  grade,. and  painting  on  porcelain  is 
carried  to  great  x>erfeGtion. 

The  difference  between  the  book  work  done  in  the  ordinary  interme- 
diate grades  and  that  covered  by  the  trade  classes  in  the  same  years 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

COUKSE  OF  STUDY  DT  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


Sal^ect. 


Bookkeeping 

Drawing 

Englwh 

Flemish 

French 

Geography 

German 

Gymnaatica 

History 

Industry 

Matbematics 

Painting  and  drawing. 
Science 


Total. 


Honn  per  week. 


Intermediate  course. 


First 
year. 


2 

1 

? 

S 
3 
2 

? 

4 

12 

2 


U 


Second 


1 
3 
3 

4 
6 

2^ 
2 

i» 

4 

13 

2 


Third 
year. 


I* 

2 

2 
4 


45 


31J 


Indoatrial  course. 


First 
year. 


2 
1 
5 

? 

3 

3 

1 

10 

4 

12 

1 


Second 
year. 


1 
3 
3 

? 
k 

1 
10 

4 

12 

1 


47| 


46| 


Third 
year. 


2 

? 

1 
3 

\* 

10 

4 


Com- 
mercial 
course, 
first 
year. 


4 
2 
3 

2i 

4 

1. 

1 


2 
2 


35* 


2Ii 


In  the  first  year  the  industrial  pupils  give  but  one  hour  a  week  each 
to  science,  history,  and  geography,  while  the  regular  intermediate  ' 
classes  give,  respectively,  two,  two  and  a  half,  and  two  hours.  The 
industrial  pupils  devote  ten  hours  to  trade  instruction,  while  the  inter- 
mediate pupils  devote  only  two  hours  to  sewing.  The  time  for  drawing 
is  largely  increased,  that  for  languages  is  diminished,  in  the  second  and 
third  years. 

At  Molenbeek  commune,  Brussels,  a  trade  school  similar  in  charac- 
ter has  been  added  to  a  public  school  already  containing  a  kindergarten 
and  a  creche.  At  Ixelles^  another  commune  of  the  capital,  thorough 
and  practical  trade  courses  have  been  in  operation  three  years,  and 
cooking  has  also  been  introduced  by  means  of  a  cookery  centre  similar 
to  the  English  central  stations  for  the  use  of  classes  from  many  schools. 
This  cookery  centre  ha5  grown  to  its  present  importance  from  a  small 
housekeeping  school  first  established  by  a  committee  of  ladies  interested 
in  giving  domestic  training  to  the  children  of  the  people.  The  Countess 
of  Flanders  is  president  of  this  society,  through  whose  efforts  house- 
keeping schools  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Beginning  at  Ixelles,  with  six  workingmen's  daughters  as  pupils  and 
an  old  concierge  of  the  building  as  cooking  teacher,  this  housekeeping 
school  now  employs  a  directress  and  three  assistants.  Several  hundred 
girl^,  coming  in  classes  of  twelve  from  adjoining  public  schools  during 
stated  hours  weekly,  receive  instruction.  Other  classes  attend  from  a 
neighboring  convent,  and  Thursdays  are  set  apart  for  young  girls  who 
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wisli  to  remain  all  day.  These  are  usually  little  housekeepers  in  charge 
of  the  homes  of  absent  workers.  The  course  will  be  more  fully  described 
under  housekeeping  schools  for  glrlSy  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be 
said  to  comprise  cooking^  cleaning,  washing  and  ironing,  mending, 
darning,  marketing,  keeping  accounts,  writing  out  receipts,  and  describ- 
ing methods  and  domestic  economy  and  hygiene. 

MANUAL  TRAININa  FOR  GIRLS  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  other  communes  of  Brussels  and  in  other  cities  of  the  kingdom 
the  grafting  of  trade  and  housekeeping  courses  on  the  public  school 
system  is  proceeding  so  rapidly  that  teachers  to  conduct  these  indus- 
trial classes  in  a  scientific  way  are  not  numerous  enough.  Candidates 
are  therefore  being  trained  in  special  normal  classes,  and  industrial 
instruction  now  forms  a  part  of  the  curricula  of  all  the  normal  schools. 

COUSSE  OF  STUDY  IN  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Subject. 


Beligion  and  morals 

Precepts  of  morals  and  ethics 

Elements  of  the  theoiy  of  constitutional  government. 

Peda^o^y  and  method. 

French  iBugnage 

A  second  lanj^uage,  obligatory 

Arithmetic  and  geometrical  forms 

Geography 

Hisuny '. 

Natural  science  and  domestic  economy 

Hjfleae 

Writing  and  bookkeeping 

Drawing 

Vocal  mnsic 

Gymnastics 

Needlework  


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


2 
1 


1 
5 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 


1 
2 
2 
2 
4 


Second 
year. 


2 

1 


3 
5 

4 
3 
1 
2 
2 


1 
2 
2 
2 

4 


Tliird 
year. 


2 
1 
1 
3 
5 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 


The  directress  of  the  Brussels  Kormal  School,  22  rue  des  Visitandiiics, 
writes  as  follows : 

The  programme  of  domestic  economy  and  housekeeping  classes  is 
perfectly  practicable  and  has  for  years  been  followed  in  its  entirety  in 
my  school.  Young  women  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  housekeeping 
pursuits  and  the  apprenticeship  need  not  be  long.  The  theoretical  part 
of  this  programme  has  always  figured  in  our  school  work  5  the  practi- 
cal part  is  newer,  and  we  take  this  up  after  regular  hours  in  order  not 
to  interfere  with  other  branches  of  instruction. 

Thus,  in  the  second  year,  on  Thursdays,  from  2  to  4  o'clock,  laundry 
work  is  thoroughly  taught,  the  pupils  coming  in  groups  and  each  group 
having  a  turn  once  a  fortnight.  In  the  third  year,  once  a  week  from 
October  to  the  end  of  May,  from  4.30  to  7.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 
cooking  lessons  are  given.  All  the  class  learns  the  chemistry  of  cook- 
ing, while  the  active  group  prepares  the  repast,  cleans  the  utensils, 
dines  with  the  teacher,  and  then  puts  everything  in  order.  Each  group 
is  in  active  service  once  a  month. 

Thus  conducted,  domestic  work  does  not  encroach  upon  the  scientific 
and  literary  courses,  and  has  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  dispositions 
of  the  girls,  their  tastes,  and  even  their  character. 
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Everywhere  in  Belgium  drawing  is  a  most  important  essential  in 
public  scliool  instruction,  both  for  girls  and  boys,  and  needlework 
occupies  always  two  hours  a  week,  the  instruction  in  this  branch  being 
usually  given  by  the  regular  teacher  of  the  grade.  In  some  schools 
more  time  is  devoted  to  sewing.  At  Ostend  girls  continue  to  receive 
needlework  training  throughout  the  entire  course.  The  work  in  this 
department  is  carried  forward  by  a  series  of  progressive  lessons,  and 
in  the  advanced  grades  the  cutting  and  making  of  garments  receive 
attention,  with  mending,  darning,  etc.  Later  in  the  course  the  ele- 
ments of  domestic  economy  are  taken  up. 

MAI^AL  TRAINING  FOR  BOTS. 

While  industrial  training  for  girls  from  the  primary  to  the  normal 
grades  has  thus  been  inaugurated,  the  boys  have  not  been  neglected. 
Belgium  has  always  been  quick  to  profit  by  new  methods  in  use  in  other 
countries,  and  with  a  view  to  introducing  manual  training  into  the 
boys'  public  schools,  in  1882  the  minister  of  public  instruction  sent 
Prof,  van  Kalken  to  Dresden  to  take  a  course  under  Herr  Olauson- 
Kaas.  in  1883  Prof,  van  Kalken  and  M.  Sluys,  director  of  the  Brus- 
sels Normal  School  for  Males,  were  deputed  to  go  to  Sweden  and 
study  the  system  prevailing  at  NaJis. 

Prof,  van  Kalken,  in  his  address  before  the  German  manual  training 
congress  at  Munich  in  18SS,  says: 

The  defeat  of  the  liberal  party Jn  1884  interfered  for  a  time  with  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  •  •  •  but  in  1885  M.  Sluys  was  authorized 
(by  the  new  minister)  to  introduce  manual  training,  in  accordance  with 
our  report  of  1883.  Since  then  the  normal  school  pupils  have  regu- 
laily  received  instruction  in  modelling,  pasteboard  work,  and  wood 
work  for  four  hours  each  week.  The  city  of  Brussels  has  also  intro- 
duced some  form  of  manual  training  into  all  of  her  primary  schools. 

In  order,  to  form  a  teaching  force  that  shall  be  competent  to  impart 
this  instruction,  the  city  has  instituted  various  temporary  courses 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Sluys,  with  the  assistance  of  well  qualified 
teachers.  M.  Calozet  manages  the  pasteboard  work,  which  is  his 
specialty,  at  the  normal  school  at  Brussels  and  in  several  temporary 
courses.  He  has  established  a  journal  of  manual  training  and  has  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  School  Pasteboard  Work,  in  which  he  describes 
his  series  of  models.  This  series  is  somewhat  like  those  of  Leonard  and 
Kummer  of  Dresden. 

The  commune  of  Saint-Gilles,  Brussels,  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
having  opened  the  first  course  for  manual  training  in  Belgium.  Wood 
and  pasteboard  work  were  there  taught.-  On  October  1, 1885,  there 
was  begun  a  course  of  wood  work  for  the  upper  class  pupils  of  school 
No.  5,  under  the  direction  of  M.  van  Sweevelt.  In  March  1886 
Froebellian  exercises  were  introduced  into  the  lower  grades  and 
pasteboard  work  into  the  intermediate  grades.  •  •  *  Up  to  the 
year  1887  the  models  of  the  normal  school  at  Kaas  had  served  as  guides 
in  wood  work,  because  this  series  had  a  genuine  pedagogic  value. 
•  •  •  Yet  the  Swedish  models  could  not  be  slavishly  followed  in 
Belgium,  and  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare 
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an  advanced  series  of  models  adapted  to  the  national  genins.  M.  van 
Sweevelt  had  begun  in  1886  to  execute  this  conception,  and  in  the 
month  of  August  1887  he  had  formed  a  new  series  of  100  models  of 
wood  work. 

*  *  •  Minister  Thonissen  had  great  faith  in  manual  training,  and 
resolved  to  establish  temporary  courses  for  the  teachers  of  the  whole 
country.  Accordingly,  in  September  1887,  the  first  course  of  six  weeks' 
instruction  was  opened  at  Kivelles,  and  in  the  corresponding  month  this 
year  (1888)  it  will  be  repeated.  After  March  1889  the  teachers  will  have 
to  undergo  an  examination  in  hand  labor  before  an  examining  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  state.  The  course  at  Nivelles  was  attended  by 
60  teachers.  M.  van  Sweevelt  instructs  in  wood  work,  M.  Galozet  in 
pasteboard  work,  and  M.  Stepman  in  modelling,  I  am  engaged  to 
lecture  on  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Analysis  of  the  ideas  of  Locke,  Eousseau,  Froebel,  and  Bieder- 
mann  concerning  manual  labor. 

(2)  The  different  systems  now  in  vogue.  Manual  training  wears  a 
special  character  in  France,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  Comparison  of 
these  systems. 

(3)  The  true  character  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  school;  what 
distinguishes  it  from  the  instruction  of  the  artisan. 

(4)  Pasteboard  work:  Description  of  the  Dresden  series.  Wood 
work :  The  Niias  series.  This  series,  admirable  for  Sweden,  is  not  alto- 
gether suitable  for  Belgium. 

(5)  Hand  labor  in  connection  with  drawing  and  geometrical  form 
teaching;  working  after  a  pattern;  drawing  of  patterns;  the  making 
oif  an  object  from  the  drawing.* 

(6)  Suggestions  on  beauty,  harmony  of  colors,  etc. 

(7)  Workshops,  their  equipment,  the  minimum  number  of  tools  req- 
uisite, materials,  etc. 

Since  1887  the  state  has  made  manual  training  obligatory  in  the 
state  normal  schools.  xAU  these  institutions  have  received  a  full  set  of 
working  tools  for  modelling,  pasteboard  work,  and  wood  work.  About 
fifty  communes,  also,  have  introduced  this  instruction  into  their  schools. 

To  recapitulate : 

The  number  of  manual  training  schools:  All  state  normal  schools; 
about  fifty  primary  schools. 

Subjects  of  instruction:  Pasteboard  work,  modelling,  and  wood 
work  obligatory  in  state  normal  schools;  elective  in  primary  schools. 

Assistance  given  by  the  state:  Temporary  courses  established  by 
government;  special  examinations  before  an  official  examining  commis- 
sion; the  introduction  of  manual  labor  into  all  state  schools. 

As  to  teachers,  there  are  two  parties;  some  are  adherents,  and  a 
smaller  number  are  opponents,  of  the  new  system. 

Public  opinion:  All  journals.  Catholic  as  well  as*  liberal,  favor  the 
movement,  but  artisans  are  in  general  inimical  to  this  instruction. 

Manual  training  teachers:  The  instruction  in  hand  labor  will  be 
given  everywhere  by  special  teachers. 

From  1888  to  1892  brilliant  results  have  been  achieved  in  the  multi- 
plication of  these  manual  training  classes  all  over  the  kingdom. 

In  Liege,  at  the  primary  school  rue  des  Rivagois,  encouraging  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  in  modelling,  pasteboard  and  wood  work. 
The  city  opened,  besides,  a  special  course  for  teachers  lasting  nine 
weeks,  held  from  6  to  8  p.  m.,  and  attended  by  thirty  teachers.   In 
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tlie  intermediate  schools  of  Liege  classes  in  domestic  economy  and 
housekeeping  have  been  created.  An  interesting  variation  of  these  is 
to  be  seen  in  four  cooking  courses  opened  in  connection  with  as  many- 
night  schools  in  central  localities. 

At  one  night  school  visited  by  an  agent  of  this  Department  over  100 
pupils  were  present,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  workers  in  shops — tailor- 
esses,  vestmakers,  dressmakers,  the  remainder,  as  a  rule,  being  house- 
keepers for  the  workers  of  their  families.  Twice  a  week  cooking  lessons, 
theory  and  practice,  are  given.  The  kitchen  equipped  by  the  city  is 
altogether  in  white,  so  as  to  inculcate  extreme  neatness.  The  city, 
moreover,  furnishes  all  materials  used  in  the  cookeiy  demonstrations. 
The  needlework  course  comprises  cutting  and  fitting,  and  careful 
drawing  of  patterns,  while  the  general  literary  course  is  that  of  the 
intermediate  grade  condensed.  Prizes  are  awarded  by  the  city  to  the 
six  pupils  who  stand  highest,  this  reward  taking  the  form  usually  of 
a  little  free  summer  journey,  on  which  the  winners  are  escorted  by  a 
teacher.  In  1889  the  successful  scholars  were  sent  in  this  way  to  the 
Paris  exposition  for  several  days,  with  ample  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion and  enjoyment. 

At  Vcrvicrs  wood  work  classes  for  boys  have  proved  highly  success- 
ful, and  the  objects  made,  both  by  the  sloid  method  and  by  the  adapted 
methods  devised  by  Belgian  teachers,  equal  in  finish  and  scientific  gra- 
dations the  best  work  done  in  American  schools.  The  city  has  also 
created  carpentry  centres,  classes  from  several  neighboring  public  schools 
frequenting  the  one  shop,  which  was  fitted  up  at  remarkably  small  cost, 
considering  its  excellent  appointments. 

SPECIAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

That  portion  of  industrial  education  in  Belgium  with  which  thisTa- 
port  more  particularly  deals — the  special,  industrial,  and  technical 
s<».hools — ^falls  under  the  supervision,  not  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
and  of  public  instruction,  but  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  public  works. 

By  an  agreement  made  in  1889  the  ministry  of  public  instruction 
controls  all  theoretical  teaching  of  hygiene  and  domestic  economy 
in  the  primary  and  night  schools,  all  manual  training  and  needlework 
classes,  and  certain  normal  courses  and  object  lessons.  The  ministry 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  works  supervises  technical  and 
trade  schools,  organizes  the  housekeeping  schools  proper  {Scales  mi- 
nageres)j  and  all  trade  and  domestic  training  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  In  addition  it  has  for  years  carried  on  the  great  work  of 
developing,  subsidizing,  and  inspecting  the  large  drawing  schools, 
industrial  schools,  apprentice  and  agricultural  schools. 

To  this  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  works  belongs 
the  duty  of  inspecting  workshops  and  enforcing  factory  laws.  Being 
thus  intimately  connected  with  the  industries  of  the  kingdom  and 
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brought  into  contact  iritb  its  indastriaJ  needs,  by  an  easy  transition 
the  oversight  of  technical  and  indastrial  education  in  all  its  phases  was 
confided  to  this  ministry,  and  a  complete  service  of  inspection  was 
established,  both  of  industry  and  of  trade  instruction.  Since  1891  the 
organization  and  inspection  of  all  the  housekeeping  schools  grafted  on 
the  public  school  system,  as  well  ^s  of  independent  institutions  for 
domestic  training  and  trade  instruction,  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
same  department,  and  the  official  force  of  inspectors  includes  both 
women  and  men. 

The  fact  that  the  state  organizes  and  aids  public  instruction,  that 
there  is  one  enlightened  head,  one  i>olicy,  one  system  of  inspection 
with  a  very  high  standard,  instead  of  many  independent  superint^^nd- 
euts  with  different  policies,  conduces  not  a  little  to  the  excellence  and 
practical  utility  of  industrial  teaching  in  this  progressive  nation.  At 
the  same  time  full  play  is  afforded  for  private  munificence,  initiative, 
and  experiment.  Every  man's  system  is  given  a  fair  trial,  his  pet 
ideas  free  scope.  The  government  merely  strengthens  where  private 
hands  are  weak^  guides  where  they  are  inexperienced,  supplies  omis- 
sions, and  supervises  firmly  but  not  offensively. 

S]>ecial,  industrial,  and  technical  instruction  in  Belginm  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

I.  Apprenticeship  schools  and  ouvroirsy  or  workshop  and  school  com- 
bined. These  were  established  as  charities,  and  are  diminishing  in 
number  and  importance. 

II.  Agricultaral  and  horticultural  schools,  and  schools  for  training 
dairy  maids. 

III.  Girls'  housekeeping  schools,  rapidly  developing,  over  250  having 
already  been  established. 

IV.  Trade  schools  for  girls,  of  which  all  the  principal  cities  now 
boast  one  or  more. 

V.  Parochial  trade  schools,  those  of  Saint  Luke  being  the  highest 
type. 

VI.  Trade  schools  supported  by  guilds  and  trade  unions,  such  as 
the  brewers'  and  tailors'  schools. 

VII.  Trade  schools  having  day  classes  and  shop  work.  Their  design 
is  to  fit  for  a  trade  and  to  do  away  with  the  often  misdirected  drudgery 
of  apprenticeship. 

VIII.  Large  industrial  schools,  sometimes  combined  with  drawing 
schools,  sometimes  separate,  where  classes  are  held  in  the  evenings  and 
on  Sundays  and  where  the  course  is  widely  eclectic. 

IX.  Drawing  schools,  existing  in  every  town  of  any  size  in  the  king- 
dom. 

X.  Commercial  schools,  the  most  important  of  which  is  at  Antwerp, 
with  the  object  to  prepare  accountants,  merchants,  consular  and  com- 
mercial agents  for  home  and  consular  service. 

XI.  Schools  of  industry  and  mines,  highly  scientific  in  character. 
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These  confer  the  much  esteemed  degree  of  engineer,  and  correspond  in 
a  measure  to  our  institutes  of  technology.  The  new  Technical  Institute 
of  Electricity  given  by  M.  Montefiore-Levi  to  the  city  of  Liege  ranks  in 
this  category. 

The  aim  of  technical  and  industrial  schools  in  Belgium  is  trade  pro- 
ficiericj'^  rather.than  all-around  education.  They  are  designed  to  train 
the  artisan  rather  than  to  develop  the  man.  Apprentices,  workinginen, 
and  would-be  workers  awaiting  employment  attend  these  industrial 
courses  to  increase  their  own  technical  efficiency  in  the  trades  they  are 
already  following  or  mean  to  adopt,  and  also  with  the  hope  of  improv- 
ing their  chance  of  obtaining  better  occupation  at  those  pursuits  in  a 
labor  market  seriously  overcrowded.  Although  joint  instruction,  men- 
tal and  manual,  is  generally  provided,  the  mental  is  usually  sacrificed 
or  at  least  subordinated  to  the  manual;  and  it  is  intended  not  so  much 
to  add  to  the  pupil's  sum  of  knowledge  in  all  lines  as  to  aid  and  de- 
velop his  capacity  in  his  present  or  future  calling.  Considered  as  mere 
trade  schools,  it  is  their  strong  point  that  time  is  not  lost  in  acquiring 
facts  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  life  work.  Considered  as  educa- 
tional factors,  however,  these  great  industrial  institutions  are  some- 
times called  narrow  and  one  sided.  In  their  favor  the  fact  should  be 
emphasized  that  a  great  variety  of  teaching  in  all  branches  is  offered, 
courses  as  purely  theoretical  and  scientific  as  American  colleges  afford. 
The  workingman  or  student  in  any  walk  of  life  who  chooses  to  attend 
night  school  during  six,  eight,  even  ten  years — and  some  men  study 
twelve  and  fifteen  years — gets  a  very  comprehensive  literaiy  and 
scientific  as  well  as  industrial  course.  Degrees  are  given,  however, 
after  three  and  four  years  for  proficiency  in  any  one  branch  or  course, 
and  the  majority  of  pupils  frequent  the  school  no  longer  after  winning 
the  certificate  they  set  out  to  gain.  A  great  many  young  men,  many 
men  of  mature  years,  indeed,  take  course  after  course,  and  degree  after 
degree,  after  having  succeeded  in  mastering  the  branch  which  will 
best  serve  in  their  chosen  occupation  or  life  work — an  occupation  sel- 
dom changed  in  the  stable  and  conservative  social  order  and  traditions 
which  distinguish  the  Belgian  peoi)le. 

In  many  j)rovinces  the  age  of  admission  to  industrial  schools  of  the 
higher  grade  is  12  and  13  years,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  meant 
to  make  up  to  the  pupil  workman  for  his  lack  of  further  public  school 
tuition.  Institutions  of  the  most  advanced  standards  he  enters  at  15 
or  16,  and  the  book  work  he  accomplishes  is  always  less  than  that 
prescribed  in  public  schools  of  similar  grades,  for  drawing  and  prac- 
tical applications  take  uj)  much  time. 

The  money  to  support  the  industrial,  art,  trade,  and  special  schools  in 
Belgium  is  derived  from  various  sources.  The  government  subsidizes 
nearly  all  these  institutions  freely,  thus  acquiring  the  right  to  inspect 
them,  and  also,  to  a  limited  degree,  to  impose  special  lines  of  study  or 
curtail  others.    The  communes  or  counties,  besides,  contribute  funds, 
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and  usually  the  city  as  well,  sometimes  more  liberally  than  the  others. 
In  some  towns  the  educational  institutions,  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
be,  are  maintained  wholly  by  certain  districts  (communes);  and  these 
communes,  instead  of  duplicating  by  means  of  poorly  equipped  schools 
in  their  own  midst  the  great  centi^  or  special  schools^  wisely  content 
themselves  with  giving  scholarships  in  the  latter  to  deserving  students. 
Molenbeek  and  Saiilt- Josse-Ten-Noode  at  Brussels  boast  that  no  boy  or 
girl  within  their  limits  need  go  without  the  best  special  training  the 
kingdom  affords,  the  commune  bearing  the  pupil's  expenses  while  in 
attendance  at  the  university  or  art  and  trade  classes  not  provided  by 
the  commune  itself.  In  Liege,  in  Verviers,  in  Brussels,  the  municipal- 
ity assists  even  the  most  heterogeneous  educational  ventures,  giving  a 
room  or  building,  furnishing  teachers,' supplying  books  and  materials 
to  be  used  by  the  cooking  and  sewing  classes,  and  even  aiding  an  en- 
terprise not  entirely  educational,  like  the  working  girls'  clubs,  to  which 
Brussels  presents  a  vacation  purse  of  500  francs  ($96.60). 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Belgian  industrial  education  and  worthy  of 
all  emulation  is  that  many  firms  and  industrial  establishments,  im- 
pressed with  the  need  of  having  better  trained  workmen,  and  actuated 
by  motives  of  genuine  philanthropy,  create  and  support  technical  and 
special  schools.  The  large  and  admirably  managed  industrial  school 
at  Morlanwelz  was  founded  and  is  partly  maintained  by  M.  Arthur 
Warocqu^,  owner  of  the  neighboring  mines  of  Mariemont  and  Bascoup. 
The  course  of  study  comprises  general  branches  useful  to  all  workers 
and,  in  addition,  special  instruction  bearing  on  mines  and  mining. 
At  Seraing  the  great  Cockerill  iron  works,  spending  nearly  200,000 
francs  ($38,600)  a  year  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  its  operatives  by 
means  of  hospitals,  societies,  and  pensions,  also  supports  in  great  part, 
without  monopolizing,  the  flourishing  Seraing  industrial  school.  The 
company  is,  moreover,  making  a  unique  experiment — that  of  teaching 
the  young  boys  over  12  years  of  age  employed  in  their  coal  mines,  so 
that  they  may  not  forget  the  instruction  gained  in  the  primary  schools. 
The  lads  stop  work  at  4  p.  m.  and  go  at  once  to  the  school  for  two  or 
three  hours,  learning  enough  to  keep  their  minds  active  and  thus  coun- 
teract the  stultifying  effects  of  their  toil.  This  same  firm  maintains  at 
Hoboken,  near  Antwerp,  an  important  industrial  school,  modified  to 
the  requirements  of  the  ship  building  trade  pursued  in  their  shops 
(chantiers)  at  Hoboken.  The  faience  manufacturers  at  La  Louviere 
have  organized  a  special  drawing  school  which  all  of  their  decorators 
must  attend.  Indeed,  every  technical  and  industrial  educational  estab- 
lishment in  the  kingdom  is  aided  financially  by  the  large  firms  and 
employers  of  labor  whose  workmen  are  enrolled  as  students. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  industrial  training  in  Belgium  is  its  adapt- 
ability to  local  needs.  For  example,  the  industrial  school  at  Soignies, 
where  the  chief  industry  is  stone  quarrying,  strikes  out  of  it«  curricu- 
lum much  irrelevant  matter  that  may  with  propriety  be  taught  in  other 
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InduBtrial  schools,  sach  as  Brussels,  which,  aim  to  fit  men  far  a  dozen 
vocations.  Soignies,  on  the  contrary,  directs  its  efforts  to  studies  that 
will  bo  useful  to  quarrymen,  stonecutters,  and  even  &tone  carvers,  the 
artistic  side  never  being  neglected  in  this  land  of  wonderful  ancient 
architectural  sionuments.  At  Ostei^,  where  the  fisheries  are  the  pre- 
dominating industry,  a  class  in  fishery  has  been  successfully  carried 
on  by  a  priest,  and  a  special  room  has  been  arranged  in  the  public  schools 
as  a  fisheries  museum  or  workshop,  containing  all  the  appliances  used 
in  this  trade.  To  this  room  are  brought  daUy  all  the  sons  of  fishermen 
among  the  500  pupils  in  the  building,  and  these  boys,  probably  des- 
tined to  a  life  on  the  Channel  and  the  ]^orth  Sea,  learn  what  pertains 
to  that  pursuit.  The  geography  of  the  district  is  taught  by  means  of 
ocean  and  land  charts,  the  use  of  the  compass,  the  manoeuvres  of  fish- 
ermen, the  tying  of  knots  and  the  setting  of  sails,  the  forms  of  sailing 
boats,  the  kinds  and  habits  of  fish,  etc.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  book 
work  of  the  grade  had  to  be  lessened  to  make  room  for  this  special  class. 
As  yet  the  course  is  only  tentative  and  applied  to  boys  under  12  years 
of  age,  but  such  interest  does  it  awaken  and  so  successful  has  it  been 
that  the  intention  is  to  continue  this  instruction  into  the  higher  grades. 
Moreover,  the  large  and  imi)ortant  industrial  school  at  Ostend  is  more 
developed  than  any  other  in  all  teaching  which  pertains  to  ship  buikliiig. 
Even  in  the  lowest  drawing  classes  the  instruction  is  directed  toward 
that  trade.  Instead  of  drawing  ordinary  machines  the  pupils  draw 
boats,  and  though  the  institution  is  poorly  housed  on  one  of  the  worst 
streets  of  Ostend,  it  possesses  a  collection  of  models  and  ships  that 
any  museum  might  be  proud  to  own. 

At  Ghent,  too,  where  cotton  and  linen  are  manufactured  the  teaching 
in  the  industrial  school  conforms  to  the  needs  of  local  industries,  and  a 
finely  equipped  weaving  school  is  maintained,  with  day  and  Sunday 
courses.  Each  pupil  begins  with  the  simplest  form  of  hand  loom  and 
learns  every  process  up  to  the  management  of  the  most  complicated 
modern  power  loom.  The  combination  and  analysis  of  warp  and  woof 
in  fabrics  is  studied  thoroughly,  and  those  who  finish  the  lessons  marked 
out  are  fully  capable  of  conducting  the  business  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing for  themselves,  or  of  taking  charge  of  any  weaving  room  and  of 
reproducing  any  sample.  Candidates  who  wish  to  master  the  art  of 
dyeing,  with  reference  to  print  works  and  designing,  pursue  an  elaborate 
chemical  course.  The  sketching  of  textile  machinery,  setting  it  up,  and 
taking  it  apart  are  important  exercises  for  such  as  are  or  intend  to  be 
loom  fixers  and  mill  machinists.  Kor  are  women  operatives  forgotten, 
special  Sunday  and  evening  lessons  being  provided  for  darners  and 
burlers,  which  are  shared  by  tailoresses  and  dressmakers  as  well. 

What  is  true  of  Ghent  applies  with  equal  force  to  Yerviers,  the 
classes  there  being  adapted  to  the  woollen  industry,  and  special  instruc- 
tion is  carried  very  far.  At  Oharleroi,  with  its  network  of  coal  seams, 
the  instruction  is  suited  to  miners,  with  technical  teaching  for  those 
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who  woTk  nndergroond.  These  student  workmen  walk  5  and  6  miles 
and  back  to  the  Sonday  classes ^  and  so  indispensable  is  the  training 
deemed  that  men  have  little  chance  to  become  boss  miners  or  foremen 
without  holding  certificates  from  the  industrial  school. 

The  eclectic  character  of  industrial  training  in  Belgium  is  another 
inestimable  advantage.  For  instance^  the  Flemish  peasant,  long  past 
his  school  days  and  toiling  seven  days  in  the  week  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  may  double  his  opxK>rtttnities  and  advance  his  career  by  learn- 
ing French  thoroughly  in  the  night  classes  of  the  industrial  school  of 
his  commune.  Another  gets  aid  at  drawing,  mechanics,  whatever 
branch  he  most  needs,  without  wasting  time  on  non-essentials.  The 
tradesman  acquires  bookkeeping  and  commerce,  the  designer  takes  an 
elaborate  course  of  free-hand  drawing  and  modelling,  the  machinist 
draws  to  scale  or  reproduces  machinery  in  time  sketches. 

The  practice,  common  to  trade  and  manual  training  institutions  in 
Belgium,  of  paying  the  pupil  low  market  rates  JEor  the  work  accom- 
plished has  this  good  result,  that  as  part  of  the  wages  are  set  aside 
each  week  and  given  the  student  workman  only  after  he  finishes  the 
prescribed  programme,  he  has  a  fund  with  which  to  start  in  life.  This 
fund  enables  him  sometimes  to  leave  the  thronged  marts  of  his  native 
country  and  seek  more  remunerative  employmont  in  foreign  lands. 
Expatriation  of  the  graduates  of  the  industrial  school  at  Tournay  is 
almost  universal^  and  most  of  the  ex-pupils  occupy  positions  of  trust 
in  other  countries. 

Payment  for  the  day's  weaving  in  rural  apprenticeship  schools  is  an 
aid  to  the  poorer  peasantry  and  serves  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
bureaus  of  charity.  Apprenticeship  schools  of  this  type  are  numerous 
in  Flanders  and  are  often  kept  up  in  connection  with  parochial  schools 
or  convent  workshops.  The  pupils,  it  is  true,  learn  a  trade,  and  often 
follow  it  in  after  years.  Some  of  these  ouvroirs  are,  however,  nothing 
more  than  workshops,  clean  and  under  good  moral  influences,  where 
young  and  inexperienced  labor  is  utilized  at  low  pay;  the  peasants 
gladly  accepting  any  stipend  in  return  for  having  their  children  under 
proper  care. 

The  economy  with  which  the  technical  and  industrial  schools  are  ad- 
ministered in  Belgium  is  remarkable.  Considering  their  equipment, 
the  excellent  qualifications  of  the  men  who  compose  then*  faculties,  the 
practical  utility  of  their  teaching  and  the  results  achieved,  the  Belgian 
schools  are  perhaps  the  cheapest  in  existence.  The  power  of  organi- 
zation and  administration  is  conspicuous;  the  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  use  of  trust  funds  is  very  high;  and  the  interest  in 
education  is  both  unselftsli  and  widespread.  More  than  all,  greed  for 
gain  is  not  a  ruling  spirit.  Men  realize  that  there  is  something  better 
to  strive  for  than  mere  money  getting;  and  foremost  citizens  lend  their 
talents  and  efforts  to  the  cause  of  education.    As  a  proof  of  the  admir- 
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able  character  of  the  promoters  and  directors  of  these  institutions,  the 
fact  may  be  cited  that,  in  almost  every  city,  the  alderman  of  public  in- 
struction or  the  mayor,  who  chiefly  controls  the  schools,  is  either  a 
university  professor  or  a  member  of  the  national  chamber  of  deputies 
or  a  professional  specialist,  in  every  case  familiar  with  public  needs 
and  vowed  to  the  public  service,  whether  he  be  a  renowned  artist  or  a 
distinguished  engineer. 

'  The  latest  information  with  regard  to  industrial  education  in  Bel- 
gium, later  in  most  cases  than  the  official  school  reports,  is  found  in  the 
admirable  treatise,  I/JEnseignement  Special  en  Belgique^  by  Monsieur  H. 
Bertiaux.    This  book  will  be  freely  quoted  in  the  following  pages. 

APPEENTICE8HIP  SCHOOLS. 

The  interesting  report  of  M.  de  Bidder,  professor  at  the  university 
and  alderman  of  public  instruction  at  Ghent,  made  to  the  government 
in  1882,  gives  a  discouraging  account  of  these  institutions. 

Apprenticeship  schools  were  established  by  the  state  as  early  as  1766 
to  teach  lace  making  to  the  indigent  peasantry.  At  successive  financial 
crises  occupation  of  one  kind  or  another  was  provided  by  the  authorities 
to  relieve  the  destitution  of  the  poor.  As  the  introduction  of  machinery 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  revolutionized  Flemish  industries, 
especially  the  flax  manufacture,  hosts  of  workers  were  without  employ- 
ment, and  several  communes  opened  weaving  schools  where  even  very 
young  children  were  received  and  taught  to  read  as  well  as  to  work. 
But  in  these  workshops  and  schools  combined,  the  educational  features 
were  in  time  sacrificed  to  the  financial  interests  of  exploiters  of  labor. 
Abuses  grew  up;  work  crowded  out  lessons  completely,  the  hours  of 
toil  became  excessive;  children  5  and  6  years  old  were  overtasked  at 
lace  making,  the  women  lace  makers  and  weavers  grew  more  and  more 
ignorant  ,and  incapable  of  performing  household  duties;  the  pay 
dwindled  to  a  ridiculous  pittance,  and  great  misery  ensued. 

To  counteract  tliese  results  the  state  tardily  intervened  and  limited 
hours  of  labor,  insisted  upon  less  work  and  more  study,  and  prescribed 
a  minimum  compensation.  Gradually,  however,  the  apprenticeship 
school  has  languished  and  many  have  been  suppressed.  Such  as  are 
now  maintained  aim  to  supply  employment  during  the  winter  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  agricultural  classes  until  the  field  work  can  begin. 

In  some  localities  a  fine  quality  of  work  is  produced  and  the  training 
has  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  young  workers. 

In  the  kingdom  on  December  31,  1889,  as  many  as  forty  apprentice- 
ship schools  {ecoles  Wapprentiasage)  were  subsidized  by  the  state,  with  a 
total  of  990  pupils  (906  boys  and  84  girls),  341  completing  the  course 
of  instruction  during  the  year. 

These  institutions  have  had  their  day  of  useftilness,  and  their  impor- 
tance is  now  declining,  although  they  still  receive  subsidies.    More  than 
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onelialf  the  expense  of  maintenance  in  18iK)  was  borne  by  the  state, 
about  one-sixth  by  the  provinces,  and  one-fourth  by  the  conunnnes, 
leaving  one-twelfth  only  to  be  supplied  from  other  sources. 

The  first  apprenticeship  school  founded  at  Ghent  in  1817  was  dis- 
tinctly a  charitable  institution.  All  branches  of  the  flax  and  woollen  in- 
dustries were  taught,  and  lace  making,  embroidery,  sewing,  shoemaking, 
and  carpentry,  with  book  lessons  of  an  elementary  kind.  In  1841  the 
state  and  the  provinces  granted  subsidies  to  this  and  similar  enter- 
prises which  resulted  in  their  rapid  multiplication.  But,  since  1849, 
every  school  thus  endowed  has  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
commission  named  by  the  administration.  Two  inspectors  visit  the 
apprentice  workshops  at  frequent  intervals  to  see  that  the  rules 
are  observed.  They  promote  the  theoretical  and  practical  education 
of  the  apprentices,  and  develop  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  fore- 
men by  means  of  lectures.  Every  year  they  make  a  report  concerning 
the  object  of  their  mission. 

In  1890,  85  of  these  workshops  were  in  active  operation,  26  in 
-western  Flanders,  8  in  eastern  Flanders.  In  the  province  of  ifamur, 
at  Jemelle,  is  a  school  for  girls,  differing  from  the  other  ateliers  d^ap- 
prentissa/je  in  giving  only  trade  instruction,  including  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  the  making  of  common  articles  of  dress,  washing,  ironing,  and 
kindred  pursuits.  In  1890, 84  pupils  attended.  The  course  lasts  two 
years  and  instruction  is  free. 

Certain  other  apprenticeship  shops  possess  special  elements  of  vital- 
ity and  admit  of  such  development  that  at  last  they  are  transformed 
into  trade  schools,  where  the  course  of  instruction  includes,  besides 
theoretical  and  practical  weaving,*  the  principles  of  mechanics  and 
drawing,  and  the  elements  of  primary  education.  Eight  regular  weav- 
ing schools  have  been  recently  founded,  six  being  in  western  Flanders, 
where  the  children:  pursue  primary  studies  at  least  an  hour  a  day, 
under  a  public  school  teacher.  Their  labor  at  the  looms  is  paid  for  at 
rates  depending  both  on  the  pupil's  aptitude  and  the  contract  with  the 
manufacturer  in  charge  of  the  shops — a  part  of  the  wages  being  held 
back,  however,  to  purchase  such  an  outfit  as  the  pupil  at  leaving  may 
need  to  carry  on  his  trade  at  home.  Prizes  of  money  are  also  awarded 
for  the  same  purpose,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  home  industries 
and  of  giving  the  peasantry  a  resource  on  which  to  draw  at  seasons 
when  agriculture  can  not  be  followed.         • 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

There  are  several  important  schools  of  veterinary  science,  of  agricul- 
ture, and  of  horticulture  in  Belgium.  Of  these  the  oldest  and  perhaps 
the  best  is  the  State  Agricultural  Institute  at  Gembloux.  In  1890  this 
institution  had  115  students  pursuing  agricultural  studies. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  16  years  old,  and,  if  not  holders  of 
a  degree,  must  pass  an  entrance  examination. 
S.  Ex.  65 12 
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The  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years.  The  studies  of  tho 
first  year  are  mathematics,  rural  engineering,  land  surveying  and  level- 
ling, physics  and  meteorology,  inorganic  chemistry,  botany,  anatomy  of 
the  domesticated  animals,  general  agriculture,  external  characters  of 
the  domesticated  animals,  sylviculture,  mathematical  drawing,  practical 
farming  instruction,  and  excursions. 

The  second  year  deals  with  hydraulics  and  irrigation,  drainage,  or- 
ganic chemistry,  analytical  chemistrj^,  mineralogy,  geology,  general 
zoology,  animal  physiology,  management  of  domesticated  animals, 
general  agriculture,  sylviculture,  and  horticulture,  rural  and  constitu- 
tional law,  bookkeeping,  practical  instruction,  and  excursions. 

The  final  year's  studies  embrace  general  mechanics,  mechanics  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  rural  buildings  and  country  roads,  agricultural 
technology,  chemistry,  zootechny,  microscopy,  special  cultures,  sylvi- 
culture, rural  and  political  economy,  agricultural  bookkeeping,  practi- 
cal instruction,  and  excursions. 

Connected  with  the  institute  is  a  farm  of  165  acres,  iu  the  cultivation 
of  which  the  students  take  part.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  is  suc- 
cessfully eorried  on,  and,  notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that  in  this  industry 
the  products  of  the  soil  are  sold  off,  necessitating  the  purchase  of  large 
quantities  of  artificial  fertilizers  to  maintain  the  productiveness  of  the 
fields,  this  farm  yields  an  annual  profit  of  $1,500. 

Among  the  horticultural  schools  of  Belgium  may  be  mentioned  th^ 
State  Practical  School  of  Horticulture  at  Yilvoorden,  and  that  at  Ghent 
bearing  the  same  name. 

In  each  of  these  schools  the  course  of  studies  includes  the  French  and 
Flemish  languages,  arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  and  the  elements 
of  chemistry,  physics,  ?knd  geology.  Bookkeeping,  the  construction  of 
greenhouses,  laying  out  of  gard^is,  and  the  various  branches  of  horti- 
culture are  also  taught,  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  gar- 
dens, nursmes,  and  greenhouses.  At  Vilvoorden  candidates  are  admit- 
ted to  the  school  at  17  years  of  age.  The  full  course  extends  over  three 
years.  Resident  pupils  are  charged  about  $40  per  annum  for  tuition; 
non-residents,  about  $20.  Many  applications  for  admission  are  refused 
for  want  of  room.    The  number  of  students  in  1890  was  40. 

The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  works,  M.  de  Bruyn, 
has  taken  sjiecial  interest  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  methods 
in  Belgium.  To  that  end,  also,  he  has  established  dairy  schools  for 
women  and  girls  in  various  farming  districts.  Competent  men  and 
women  were  first  sent  to  study  the  agricultural  and  dairy  schools  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  who,  besides,  are  well  acquainted 
with  all  achievements  made  in  this  line  in  the  United  States. 

The  young  woman  who  conducts  the  dairy  school  at  Wevelghem, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  instruction,  had  been  a  delegate 
to  England,  and  her  methods  are  of  the  most  practical  character.  A 
fine  farm  was  first  selected  as  an  experiment  station ;  and  the  pupils, 
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who  arc  fiiriners'  daughters  or  candidates  for  teachershix)s  in  the  newer 
dairy  schools,  board  witb  the  owner's  family.  They  milk  tlie  cows, 
OYcrlook  their  feeding  and  housing,  study  cattle  diseases,  and  inform 
themselves  about  pastures  and  foods.  The  dairy  itself  is  equipped  with 
the  best  and  most  improved  apparatus,  often  two  objects  of  the  same 
kind  but  of  different  make  or  patent  being  provided  to  facilitate  com- 
parison of  methods.  For  certain  purposes  English  appliances  are 
best  liked;  for  others,  American  or  German  patents  give  best  results, 
the  pupil  in  each  case  making  her  own  tests.  A  small  chemical  labora- 
tory is  usually  at  hand,  where  exx>eriments  of  all  kinds  germane  to  the 
work  go  on.  Lessons  on  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the 
dairy  and  exercises  in  bookkeeping  and  accounts  occupy  a  few  hours 
each  day.  Exact  record  is  preserved  of  the  amount  of  milk  each  cow 
gives,  the  quantity  of  cream  taken  from  it,  and  the  amount  of  butter  and 
cheese  produced.  In  short,  after  two  or  three  years  of  such  training, 
the  pupils  become  either  practical  dairymaids  or  competent  teach <ys,  and 
leave  the  school  with  vastly  higher  id<?as  of  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  farming  as  a  life  pursuit.  When  housewives  may  thus  acquire  u 
scientific  grasp  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  farmer's  family  and 
incline  his  womankind  to  desert  the  country  for  the  overcrowded 
towns,  it  follows  that  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  in  favor 
of  cities  will  be  checked.  Moreover,  even  in  the  remotest  places,  the 
government  provides  funds  for  and  causes  to  be  given  annually  a  cer- 
tain number  of  free  lectures  on  farming  t(^cs,  so  that  the  whole  agri- 
cultural population  may  learn  something  of  modem  progress. 

HOUSEKEEPING  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  female  education,  and  to  qualify  girls 
for  the  positions  as  wives  and  mothers  which  they  are  predestined  to 
Ml,  housekeeping  schools  have  been  established  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  classes  in  domestic  work  have  been  attached  to  many  public 
schools. 

To  a  manufacturer,  M.  Smits  of  Couillet,  belongs  the  honor  of 
founding  the  first  housekeeping  school  in  Belgium,  in  1872.  The  chil- 
dren of  his  workmen  learned  to  sew,  knit,  mend,  dam,  trim,  cut  and 
fit,  not  only  underwear  and  women's  garments,  but  men's  trousers, 
blouses,  and  waistcoats;  to  repair  doth,  to  cut  patterns,  and  to  use  the 
sewing  machine;  to  wash  and  to  iron,  to  cook,  and  to  make  and  bake 
bread.  This  school  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay, 
governor  of  Hainaut,  he  started  a  similar  one  at  Frameries  in  1874. 
After  having  maintained  this  and  several  institutions  of  like  character 
from  his  own  purse  for  a  number  of  years,  the  prince  in  1877  requested 
the  minister  of  the  interior  to  incorporate  the  schools  for  domestic  in- 
struction with  the  official  system  of  education.  Now  a  network  of 
such  institutions  covers  the  whole  country. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  of  these  classes  are  conducted  by  the 
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Catholic  sisterlioods  in  Brussels  and  in  the  provinces.  Those  carried 
on  in  convents  and  in  public  and  parochial  schools  are  administered  on 
the  most  economical  basis,  the  .cost  of  superintendence  being  practi- 
cally nothing.  Moreover,' almost  every  woman  of  rank  in  the  kingdom 
has  one  or  more  such  schools  under  her  special  charge,  either  in  town  or 
country,  and  overlooks  every  detail  with  the  sisters.  The  wives  of 
manufacturers,  too,  and  other  women  in  private  life  are  founding  courses 
for  domestic  work  in  villages  and  in  districts  which  the  government  has 
not  yet  reached;  so  that  here,  as  in  the  trade  schools  for  girls  to  be 
described  later,  private  initiative  has  been  the  entering  wedge  in  bring- 
ing about  these  reforms.  Already  marked  improvement  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  homes  of  the  miners  and  other  working  people  within  the 
radius  of  this  instruction. 

In  1889,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ministry  of  public  works,  a  cen- 
tral committee  of  women  devoted  to  the  interests  and  propagation  of 
housekeeping  schools  was  formed,  with  the  Countess  of  Flanders  as 
president.  In  1890  there  were  20  connuunal  or  public  housekeeping 
Bchools,  31  free  housekeeping  schools,  44  classes  in  household  work 
annexed  to  communal  schools,  15  classes  attached  to  schools  adopted 
by  the  committee,  and  34  classes  belonging  to  free  schopls.  In  1892 
these  numbers  had  increased  to  250.  Appliances  for  teaching  all 
branches  of  domestic  economy  are  ample.  For  cooking  classes  the 
equipment  is  complete,  all  necessary  kitchen  utensils  being  supplied. 
Collections  of  various  edible  commodities  are  also  furnished,  and 
pupils  are  carefully  taught  the  cost  of  the  different  articles  of  food. 

HOUSEKEEPINa  SCHOOL,  RUE  LOCQUENOHIEN,  BRUSSELS. 

Of  the  many  housekeeping  schools  established  in  connection  with 
public,  parochial,  private,  and  trade  schools  for  girls  in  Belgium,  the 
best  equipped,  most  scientific,  and  most  advanced  is  located  in  the  rue 
Locquenghien,  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  Brussels.  This  is  not 
connected  with  any  other  school.  The  pupils  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  course  of  instruction.  The  object  is  to  train  girls  to  be  good  house- 
wives, or  to  become  cooks,  laundresses,  and  maid  servants.  Pupils  go 
at  8.30  and  remain  tiU  4  or  5  o'clock,  with  interval  for  dinner,  which  is 
prepared  by  the  group  assigned  to  cook  on  that  day,  each  group  taking 
turns  at  all  kinds  of  household  work,  washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  filling 
lamps,  marketing,  cooking,  darning,  setting  the  table,  and  serving  the 
meals.  All  the  studies  pursued  bear  on  these  practical  exercises,  theory 
and  practice  being  united  in  every  lesson.  The  girls  are  supposed  to 
remain  in  the  school  three  years,  when  they  receive  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency. The  menus  selected  are  such  as  would  be  used  in  poor  and 
middle  class  households,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  pupils  to 
make  the  most  in  after  life  of  small  resources. 

Every  week  two  mornings  are  given  to  cooking  by  sections  of  the 
class  in  turn,  and  one  day  to  washing,  another  to  ironing.    The  rest 
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of  the  time  is  devoted  to  sewing  and  theoretical  lessons.  The  cooking 
pupils  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  purchase  the  sup- 
plies, settle  the  accounts,  make  and  bake  the  bread,  prepare  the  meals, 
and  serve  at  table.  In  the  sewing  course  the  girls  mend,  darn, 
remake  old  garments,  cut  and  fit,  draught  patterns,  and  in  fact  com- 
plete entirely  the  ordinary  under  and  over  garments  worn  by  women 
and  children.    Tuition  is  ftee.    Three  courses  are  held  each  year. 

HO0SEKEBPINa  SCHOOL,  MORLAITWBLZ. 

The  equipment  of  this  school  includes  a  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing 
room,  bread  oven,  provision  room,  and  cellar. 

Classes  are  held  every  week  day  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  with  an 
interval  of  an  hour  and  a  half  at  midday.  The  attendance  reaches 
from  50  to  80  pupils,  who,  to  enter,  must  be  13  years'  old  and  must 
have  completed  the  primary  school  studies.  A  forfeit  of  3  francs  (58 
cents)  is  deposited,  to  be  returned  if  attendance  has  been  regular. 
Instruction  is  free  and  the  course  may  be  completed  in  one  year. 

The  programme  of  study  includes  domestic  economy,  elements  of  hy- 
giene and  of  accounts,  kitchen  work  and  needlework — in  fact,  practice  in 
all  the  duties  of  housekeeping,  with  instruction  as  to  qualities  of  foods, 
the  greater  or  less  nutritive  value  of  different  food-stuffs,  their  relative 
digestibility,  the  best  modes  of  cooking,  etc.  Opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  conduct  a 
modest  home,  or  to  secure  good  positions  in  well-to-do  families. 

A  convent  school  at  Morlanwelz  has  a  domestic  section  subsidized 
by  the  government  and  well  managed,  where  all  the  housekeex)ing  arts 
are  taught — cooking,  laundering,  sewing,  and  fine  embroidery.  These 
classes  are  numerously  attended  and  productive  of  much  good  among 
the  working  population.  Small  wages  are  paid  to  the  children  for 
sewing  and  embroidery. 

HOUSEKEEPINa  SCHOOL,  LOUVAIN. 

This  school  for  domestic  work  at  Louvain  has  been  opened  in  connec- 
tion with  a  convent  where  boarding  pupils  are  received  j  and  the  cook- 
ing and  housekeeping  classes  are  turned  to  practical  use  in  providing 
for  the  daily  wants  of  these  internes.  The  intention  is  to  train  domestic 
servants 5  and  a  few  girls  who  have  followed  the  course  have  already 
secured  positions  in  families.  The  classes  are  of  too  recent  establish- 
ment -to  enable  one  to  say  whether  they  will  succeed  as  a  domestic 
training  school.  Of  the  utility  of  the  instruction  to  the  pupil  in  her 
own  home  and  in  after  life  there  can  be  no  question. 

To  multiply  examples  of  these  excellent  housekeeping  schools  is  use- 
less. Whether  annexed  to  the  public  schools,  as  at  Verviers,  Ixelles, 
and  Ostend;  to  the  night  schools,  as  at  Liege  ^  to  trade  schools,  here- 
after to  be  described;  to  normal  schools,  as  at  Brusselsj  or  whether 
existing  as  separate  institutions  with  a  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants. 
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the  domestic  classes  ore  fal^ling  a  most  asefiil  mission,  and  bid  fair  to 
mitigate,  if  not  to  cure,  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  industrial  life. 

TEADE  SCHOOLS  FOE  GIELS. 

The  Association  for  the  Technical  Education  of  Women  was 
founded  in  Brussels  in  18C5,  with  a  view  to  supplying  omissions  in 
the  education  for  girls  organized  by  the  public  authorities.  Women 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions  found  themselves,  it  was  urged,  sub- 
ject to  most  unfavorable  conditions.  Compelled  to  undergo  a  long 
apprenticeship  under  direction  far  from  intelligent,  or  under  employers 
bent  on  keeping  their  work  people  in  menial  and  ftiTerior  positions,  the 
toiler  labored  for  the  meanest  wages.  Chance,  too,  not  aptitude,  gov- 
erned the  choice  of  a  profession;  and  competition  and  superior  skill,  on 
the  part  of  rivals  in  industry,  often  drove  the  most  deserving  workers 
to  the  wall. 

TRA.de  school  for  aiRLS,   RUE  DU  MARAIB.  BRXTSSELS. 

With  the  aim  of  ameliorating  the  evils  of  apprenticeship,  of  training 
girls  for  special  pursuits  and  opening  up  resources  which  can  be  jmr- 
sued  at  hoioie,  of  enlarging  and  extending  the  education  acquired  in 
primary  schools — ^but  which  is  so  often  forgotten  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence— ,the  first  trade  school  for  girls  was  established  at  Brussels. 
Eighty -four  members  agreed  to  pay  annually  3G  francs  ($0.96),  and  sev- 
eral subscribed  largely.  The  munificence  of  Senator  J,  E.  Bischoff- 
sheim,  however,  put  the  enterprise  later  on  a  firm  basis,  and  it  was 
installed  in  its  present  quarters,  94  rue  du  Marais.  From  1868  the 
city  of  Brussels  adopted  the  school  as  a  communal  institntion,  without, 
however,  depriving  it  of  its  independent  government.  It  is  still  man- 
aged by  a  council  of  administration  composed  of  fifteen  members.  Their 
meeting  room  is  filled  with  the  best  productions  of  the  drawing  and  paint- 
ing classes.  Every  three  months  a  conference,  presided  over  by  a  gov- 
ernment inspector,  unites  all  the  teachers  for  the  purx)ose  of  discussion 
and  criticism  of  a  lesson  given  by  one  of  the  staff  of  the  school,  either 
practical  or  scientific^  In  1878  the  award  of  prizes  was  abolished,  the 
pupils  being  trained  to  work  well  for  work's  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  recompense.  Exhibitions  are  given  constantly,  enabling 
the  public  to  see  the  high  standards  attained  in  all  branches,  and  pat- 
ting the  pupils  in  communication  with  emj^loyers  to  whom  their  skill 
and  services  may  be  useful. 

The  school  was  intended  more  for  children  of  the  middle  ranks  than 
for  the  very  poor.  In  fact,  it  is  the  hardest  working  parents  who  are 
obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  earnings  of  their  of&prLng  and  can 
not  permit  them  to  remain  in  class  long  enough  to  be  really  trained. 
In  arranging  the  course  of  study  such  branches  were  selected  as  would 
afford  a  girl  the  best  chance  to  become  self  supporting.    Indeed,  indas- 
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tries  never  before  i)ursued  in  Brussels  were  actually  created,  as  that  of 
making  artificial  flowers,  for  whicli  article  Belgium  had  hitherto  been 
depeudent  on  Paris.  Though  the  attempt  was  greatly  opposed,  the 
result  has  been  that  many  Brussels  shops  now  manufacture  flowers. 
The  pupils  trained  at  the  school  are  competent  forewomen  and  teachers 
of  the  art,  because  their  instruction  covered  the  making  and  putting 
together  of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  whereas  shop  apprentices  usually  learn 
only  one  branch  of  the  business.  At  first  the  pupil  of  the  classes  is 
not  so  rai)id  as  the  shop  apprentice  who  turns  out  one  flower  year  after 
year;  but  with  some  training  at  tlie  shop  she  becomes  a  fiar  better 
worker  than  those  never  at  the  school,  and  she  is  besides  capable  of 
teaching  scientifically.  So  good  is  the  class  work,  however,  that  the 
flower  dealer  who  furnishes  material  for  it  and  buys  the  product  from 
the  school  makes-  money  by  his  contract.- 

The  inti'oduction  of  trade  classes  was  opposed,  too,  by  well  estab- 
lished industries,  such  as  dressmaking.  Dressmakers  wanted  appren- 
tices who  would  drudge,  run  errands,  or  fashion  one  part  of  a  garment  all 
their  lives.  They  objected  to  applicants  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  make 
all  parts  of  a  garment,  and  who  expected  higher  pay  in  consequence. 

The  more  enlightened  women  of  the  profession,  however,  lend  all  their 
influence  to  the  trade  school.  Through  the  efibrts  of  two  of  the  leading 
dressmakers  of  Brussels,  artiste  in  their  profession,  who  serve  on  the 
jury  of  award,  drawing  was  made  obligatory  in  the  trade  school,  rue 
du  Marais.  In  first-class  establishments,  they  insisted,  the  workwomen 
first  see  the  client,  then  sketch  a  design  that  suits  her,  draw  the  cos- 
tume, and  calculate  by  measurement  the  amount  and  cost  of  material, 
thus  securing  appropriateness  and  economy.  Again,  the  fashionable 
dressmakers  of  Brassels  furnish  the  school  with  new  patterns  as  styles 
change.  Their  testimony  is  that  girls  who  are  graduated  from  the  insti- 
tution are  more  valuable,  after  some  shop  training,  than  workers  not 
educated  there,  and  that  they  often  become  forewomen  and  heads  of  de- 
partments. Indeed,  the  pupU,  after  getting  a  few  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  work  room,  threatens  to  supersede  the  old  line  dressmaker  en- 
tirely, since  she  knows  more  theory  5  she  can  design,  she  can  create.  On 
the  other  hand,  girls  leaving  the  school  after  three  years'  training  some- 
times assume  to  possess  knowledge  whicli  only  current  practice  can 
give.  They  have  the  theory  of  ordinary  garments  only,  not  of  the 
higher  creations  of  the  dressmakers'  art — artistic  toUettes  such  as  the 
luxury  of  the  present  day  demands. 

This  school  has  taken  almost  a  normal  character  and  aims  to  reach 
young  women  in  fair  circumstances  who  are  unwilling  to  work  under 
the  disadvantageous  conditions  that  obtain  in  most  workrooms,  with 
long  overtime  and  small  pay.  The  intention  is  to  train  teachers 
and  head  workers.  An  important  study  is  the  history  of  costumes, 
and  the  drawing  courses  are  very  full  and  advanced,  reproducing 
the  costumes  of  all  nations  in  all  ages.    The  student  knows  just  where 
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to  seek  sketches  of  toilets  of  a  certain  fashion  or  period,  whereas  un- 
educated dressmakers,  preparing  for  historical  pageants,  fancy  balls,  or 
theatrical  performances,  spend  hours  in  a  library  without  finding  the 
desired  drawings. 

Severe  competitive  tests  are  imposed  on  all  applicants  for  teachers' 
places.  Five  candidates  for  a  position  as  director  of  dressmaking  at 
a  school  in  the  provinces  were  each  given  five  separate  tests  before  a 
committee:  1st,  to  write  a  description  of  a  costume^  2nd,  to  draw  it; 
3d,  to  calculate  the  materials  required  and  the  cost;  4th,  to  make  it;  and 
5th,  to  fit  and  adjust  it  finally. 

Three  applicants  were  marked  70  each,  and  two  100  each,  the  latter 
having  had,  beside  the  school  course,  two  years'  practice  in  a  shop. 
Moreover,  each  candidate  was  required  to  give  a  lesson  on  this  costume 
to  a  class;  and  in  this  demonstration  all  five  were  found  deficient,  none 
as  yet  having  mastered  the  science  of  pedagogy.  All,  therefore,  must 
study  for  some  time  before  reporting  for  a  second  examination  in  the 
art  of  imparting  ideas. 

As  yet  in  Brussels  painting  on  china  has  not  become  a  remunerative 
industry  for  girls,  great  experience  being  needed;  but  excellent  work  is 
done  at  the  school  of  the  rue  du  I\Iarais.  Some  students  go  on  into  higher 
art,  some  give  lessons,  and  a  few  successfully  design  stained  glass  win- 
dows. In  order  to  establish  pupils  and  at  the  same  timo  advertise  the 
institution  an  employment  bureau  is  conducted,  through  which  girls 
are  placed  in  good  positions  in  industry  and  commerce. 

The  course  of  general  instruction,  pursued  in  the  forenoon  while  the 
trade  classes  occupy  the  afternoon,  includes  French,  Flemish,  arith- 
metic, history,  geography,  natural  science,  hygiene,  domestic  economy, 
drawing,  singing,  and,  in  the  commercial  course,  English  or  German. 
Drawing  is  the  basis  of  preparation  for  all  the  trades,  and  is  thoroughly 
taught.  Lace  designing,  painting  on  porcelain,  dress  and  underwear 
making,  millinery,  and  the  manufaeture  of  artificial  fiowers  are  the 
chief  industries  followed.  Girls  who  take  the  course  in  commerce  un- 
derstand bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  speak  German  or  English,  and 
have  some  acquaintance  with  geography  and  commercial  law.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  nearly  400,  and  the  school  budget  amounts  to  60,000 
francs  ($11,580). 

The  Association  for  the  Technical  Education  of  Women  believes  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  teach  women  to  earn  their  living  unless  they  are  also 
taught  culinary  arts.  When  one  can  earn  in  two  hours  enough  to  hire 
service  for  the  day  there  is  great  temptation  to  neglect  the  household,  to 
spend  one's  life  abroad,  to  go  to  restaurants  and<$af($s.  To  counteract 
this  tendency  cooking  is  taught  in  the  school  of  the  rue  du  Marais  ; 
and  in  the  vigorous  new  offshoot  of  the  parent  school  in  the  rue  des 
Terres  Neuves  housekeeping  lessons  are  a  specialty.  Parents  pro- 
tested; they  objected  to  their  children  becoming  "domestics.''  The 
president  and  council  of  administration  persevered  and  finally  declared 
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tliat  no  cliild  sliould  Lave  lunch  in  the  building  except  those  who  would 
enter  the  cooking  classes  and  prepare  a  meal  at  stated  times.  At  last 
that  department  proved  a  success;  and  in  most  other  trade  schools  of 
the  kingdom  cooking  classes  are  now  established  features,  started  either 
by  the  government  or  by  committees  of  women  interested  in  indus- 
trial education;  but  there  are  yet  great  gaps  to  fill  in  this  species  of 
training. 

Graduates  from  the  rue  du  Marais  school  are  employed  as  teachers 
in  almost  every  trade  school  for  girls  in  Belgium,  and  also  in  Holland 
and  other  foreign  countries  where  their  services  are  in  great  demand. 

TRADB  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS;  RUE  D0  POIN9ON,  BRUSSELS. 

A  trade  school  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  the  rue  du  Marais  and  equally 
important  is  in  active  operation  in  the  rue  du  Poinjon,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  liberal  thinkers  and  progressive  educators — the  outgrowth 
of  private  initiative  also.  Beginning  with  extremely  modest  resources, 
and  about  70  pupils  in  1873,  in  1874  it  had  150  students  and  the  city 
of  Brussels  recognized  its  usefulness  and  subsidized  it.  In  1879  it 
moved  to  its  present  quarters,  rue  du  Poingon,  with  229  pupils,  of  whom 
104  held  free  fellowships.  In  1882  it  became  a  communal  institution, 
managed  by  an  administrative  council  of  fifteen  members. 

The  instruction  comprises  general  studies,  obligatory  upon  all  pupils, 
and  special  or  trade  courses,  one  or  the  other  of  which  each  student  must 
follow.  Study  is  pursued  in  the  afternoon,  trades  are  taught  in  the  morn- 
ing, consisting  of  sewing  in*all  its  branches,  underwear  making,  dress- 
making, embroidery,  drawing,  and  commerce.  This  school  took  the 
prize  in  Antwerp  in  1886  and  at  Paris  in  1889  for  the  most  practical 
work  exhibited.  The  courses  aim  at  being  practical  above  all  things, 
and  the  results  are  admirable.  In  the  dressmaking  classes  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  any  wrap  or  gown  a  visitor  may  have  on  sketched  rap- 
idly on  the  blackboard  by  a  pupil,  reduced  to  scale,  a  pattern  of  the 
garment  cut  out  of  muslin  and  fitted  on  the  form,  all  in  about  twenty 
minutes. 

In  the  sewing  departments  pupils  the  first  year  make  up  their  own 
materials  or  sew  for  the  crdche.  By  the  third  year  they  are  able  to  do 
dainty  work,  ball  dresses  and  bridal  robes  5  but  on  graduation  the  fact 
is  impressed  on  them^that  they  lack  practice  in  details  of  the  art  and 
knowledge  of  fashions  and  styles,  and  that,  before  setting  up  in  bus- 
iness for  themselves,  they  should  serve  a  year  or  two  in  a  dressmaking 
shop  of  the  highest  class. 

The  history  of  art  is  carefully  studied,  and  pupils  originate  designs 
for  embroidery  and  lace.  In  embroidery  there  are  special  courses. 
The  Bohemian  government  sends  pupils  to  this  school  to  learn  the 
art  in  order  to  teach  it  in  the  schools  of  Bohemia.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  drawing;  and  the  exercises  of  students  of  13  preparing  to  be 
dressmakers  compare  more  than  favorably  with  what  is  called  high 
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art  in  American  academies.  Every  step  of  every  process  in  dressmak- 
ing is  first  sketched,  and  then  the  pattern  is  draughted.  Flowers  for 
laee  and  embroidery  are  drawn  from  nature.  Drawing  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  instruction  in  every  trade. 

Final  examinations  determine  promotions  to  higher  grades^  and  fre- 
quent exhibitions  of  work  are  held.  Certificates  are  given  to  all  who 
attain  a  certain  high  standard  of  excellence  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
The  number  of  pupUs  is  about  3o0. 

The  records  as  to  the  present  occupations  of  graduates  are  more  per- 
fect in  this  school  than  anywhere  else  in  Belgium.  Many  of  these 
graduates  are  teaching  in  the  city  and  provincial  schools,  and  are  hold- 
ing positions  of  trust  in  foreign  countries.  The  annual  expenditure 
for  the  institution  is  about  40,000  francs  ($7,720). 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  RUE  DBS  TERRES  NEUVES,  BRUSSELS. 

The  Association  for  the  Technical  Education  of  Women  was  forced, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  applicants  who  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  rue  du  Marais,  to  open,  in  1888,  a  new  trade  and  house- 
keeping school  for  girls.  It  is  installed  in  handsome  quarters  in  a 
populous  industrial  neighborhood,  and  already  has  achieved  signal 
success. 

Both  the  general  literary  studies  and  the  domestic  classes  are  oblig- 
atory for  all  pupils.  The  trades  taught  are  underwear  making,  dress- 
making, laundry  work,  and  millinery.  The  school  has  three  ^ms,  viz., 
to  aid  pupils  to  obtain  a  trade  or  business  suited  to  the  female  sex  and 
to  help  them  to  an  independent  position;  to  initiate  young  women  into 
domestic  work  and  prepare  them  to  direct  their  households  with  intelli- 
gence, order,  and  economy;  to  continue  their  primary  studies  and  turn 
the  lessons  to  useful  account. 

The  domestic  classes  are  a  direct  application  of  the  lessons  given  in 
hygiene  and  domestic  economy.  The  cooking  course  is  varied  with  the 
seasons,  and  pupils  go  to  market,  purchase  supplies,  and  calculate  the 
cost  of  every  ingredient  and  every  meal.  In  other  respects  the  school 
resembles  its  model,  rue  du  Marais,  and  bids  fair  to  equal  it  in  point  of 
numbers.  On  the  practical  side  the  instruction  is  more  thorough;  on 
the  ornamental  side  less  extensive  than  at  the  parent  school,  rue  du 
Marais. 

The  general  course  comprises  French,  Flemish,  arithmetic,  accounts, 
geometrical  drawing,  history,  geography,  natural  science,  hygiene, 
domestic  economy,  maternal  instruction,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  trade  course  includes  sewing,  dressmaking,  underwear  making, 
washing,  starching,  and  ironing. 

The  housework  course  consists  of  mending,  patching,  and  the  neces- 
sary sewing  for  the  family,  cooking,  house  and  furniture  cleaning,  the 
wasliing  of  toilet  articles,  and  various  other  household  duties. 
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INTBRM£DIATS  TRADE  SCHOOI.  FOR  OIRI.S,  ANTWERP. 

This  school  was  created  in  1874  by  an  association  whoso  object  was 
first  to  prepare  young  women  for  the  normal  schools,  and  then  to  train 
them  for  tradesT  without  the  intervention  of  the  usual  apprenticeship 
in  shops.  Subsidized  by  state  and  city,  it  is,  like  the  Brussels  trade 
scliools,  governed  by  a  council  of  administration  of  fifteen  members, 
and  the  instruction  follows  much  the  same  lines.  The  studies  last  five 
years,  two  of  which  are  preparatory.  Of  trades  the  pupil  may  select 
underwear  making,  dressmaking,  cutting  and  fitting,  and  drawing  and 
painting  applied  to  various  industries.  The  school  is  so  largely  at- 
tended that  its  present  domicile  is  almost  inadequate. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  GHEWT 

In  1888  the  city  of  Ghent  transformed  its  communal  ouvroir  or  ap- 
prentice school  annexed  to  the  public  school  of  the  me  du  Nouveau  Boia 
into  a  regular  trade  school  for  girls. 

The  literary  and  trade  courses  resemble  those  of  the  other  Belgian 
trade  schools,  lasting  three  years,  and  presupposing  a  primary  educa- 
tion. At  entrance  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  agree  to  pay 
when  the  young  girl  shall  have  completed  the  course  the  sum  of  00 
francs  ($17.37)  as  tuition,  which,  however,  is  always  remitted  to  stu- 
dents who  finish  with  credit,  as  a  recompense  for  faithful  application. 

The  dressmaking  department,  following  the  plan  of  the  Paris  schools, 
has  established  an  outside  clientele^  and  sews  for  regular  customers^ 
the  workers  being  supposed  to  gain  greater  practical  knowledge  by 
making  costumes  for  outsiders  than  in  sewing  on  their  own  materials 
or  constructing  useless  models.  Pupils  assist  the  mistress  in  fitting, 
draping,  and  trying  on.  The  proceeds  of  the  work  go  to  the  school  fund, 
although  this  plan  is  sometimes  varied  by  paying  the  workers  small 
wages,  as  in  the  tailor  schools  for  boys.  Drawing  is  here,  as  elsewhere, 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  industrial  training. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  VERVIER3. 

This  school  was  established  in  18S6  by  private  initiative,  and  is 
managed  by  a  committee  of  nine  members.  The  course  of  instruction 
combines  literary  studies  and  certain  trades.  Modifications  have  lately 
been  made  by  which  more  attention  is  paid  to  natural  science,  hygiene, 
and  domestic  economy.  The  other  branches  pursued  are  commerce, 
German,  industrial  drawing,  with  special  relation  to  trades,  dressmak- 
ing, underwear  making,  and  painting.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  profi- 
ciency in  drawing,  and  the  achievements  of  the  pupils  are  extremely 
creditable.  Certificates  are  given  to  pupils  passing  good  examinations. 
The  attendance  numbers  nearly  200. 
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XNTERMEDIATE  TRADB  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  LXEOR. 

The  city  of  Liege  supports  a  trade  school  for  girls  as  important  and 
useful  as  those  in  Brussels.  iBesides  the  obligatory  general  studies, 
divided  into  inferior,  intermediate,  and  superior,  seven  special  courses 
may  be  pursued,  viz.,  history  and  literature,  commerce,  dressmaking, 
underwear  making,  artificial  flowers,  drawing,  and  painting.  In  the 
literature  classes  there  were  in  1892,  37  pupils;  in  commerce,  865  in 
dressmaking,  182;  in  underwear  making,  53;  in  artiflcial  flowers,  16;  in 
drawing,  26',  in  painting,  17;  making,  with  special  pupils,  a  total  of 
437  in  attendance. 

The  lessons  in  flower  making  commence  with  the  cloth  in  the  bolt, 
and  cover  every  step — dyeing,  making,  assembling;  they  last  four  years 
and  are  taught  by  a  practical  flower  maker,  the  head  of  a  large  manu- 
factory. Many  advanced  trade  pupils  omit  the  literary  studies  of  the 
momiDg  and  pursue  only  the  industrial  work  of  the  afternoon.  The 
method  of  instruction  is  founded  on  the  intuitive  principle,  and  aims 
to 'develop  originality  and  to  reveal  natural  aptitudes.  The  school 
possesses  good  collections  of  casts,  charts,  chemical  and  physical  ai> 
paratus,  and  a  small  library.  The  trade  instruction  is  graded,  draw- 
ing forming  the  basis  of  it.  After  studying  the  first  elements  of  form 
models  are  found  in  life  and  in  nature,  in  landscapes,  in  plants  and 
flowers.  Geometry  and  perspective  are  insisted  on,  and  the  aesthetic 
in  art  and  the  history  of  art  are  presented  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  to  ftirnish  exercises  useful  in  the  practice  of  the 
pupil's  future  trade. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  director,  a  subdirector,  ten  teachers 
of  the  highest  or  regent  grade,  two  governesses,  five  mistresses  for 
Flemish,  German,  and  English,  a  professor  of  natural  science,  a  teacher 
of  gymnastics,  a  superintendent  of  industrial  work,  six  dressmaking 
and  two  underwear  making  teachers,  one  mistress  for  artificial  flowers,  a 
professor  and  three  drawing  teachers,  and  a  painting  teacher  besides. 
The  important  work  accomplished  by  this  excellent  institution  justifies 
the  employment  of  so  large  and  competent  a  faculty. 

PAEOGHIAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

The  parochial  trade  and  industrial  schools  in  Belgium  deserve  men- 
tion, the  admirable  schools  of  Saint  Luke  being  by  far  the  best. 

These  Saint  Luke  schools  complete,  as  it  were,  the  course  of  Catholic 
instruction,  receiving  the  pupils  after  their  first  communion  and  teach- 
ing them  until  they  are  about  20  years  of  age  and  have  become  self  sup- 
porting workmen.  Graduates  are  in  great  demand  by  employers,  be- 
cause of  their  skUl  as  artisans,  and  many  have  set  up  in  business  for 
themselves,  and  in  their  own  shops  direct  large  numbers  of  workers  at 
wood,  stone,  metal,  decorative  painting,  stained  glass,  engraving,  and 
building.    Two  ex-pupils  are  architects  of  wide  renown,  two  are  univer- 
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sity  professors,  aud  many  others  are  teachers  of  drawing  and  architect- 
ure in  important  schools.  In  foreign  countries,  too,  they  have  had  signal 
success,  having  established  industries  in  France,  Holland,  and  England. 

The  Ghent  school  was  the  first  of  the  Saint  Luke  schools,  having 
been  founded  in  December  1862  by  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul.  In  January  1863  it  was  formally  opened  with  13  pupils  from 
12  to  15  years  of  age.  By  October  of  the  saihe  year  40  boys  were 
enrolled;  and  at  present  600  students  of  various  ages,  from  13  to  25, 
are  in  attendance. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Ghent  school  the  associa- 
tion of  alumni  gave  to  the  institution  a  fine  building,  consisting  of  a 
museum  and  library  combined. 

Under  the  same  authority  and  pursuing  th€>  same  course  of  stady 
schools  have  been  established  at  Tournay,  Liege,  Brussels,  and  Courtrai 
in  Belgium,  and  at  Lille  in  France. 

The  Saint  Luke  schools  aim  to  aid  young  men,  particularly  the  sons 
of  artisans,  to  acquire  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  necessary 
to  attain  an  honorable  position  and  insure  their  efficiency  in  various 
occupations,  as  architects,  managers  of  public  works,  sculptors,  wood 
engravers,  and  painters.  AH  the  instruction  is  essentially  practical, 
and  the  importance  of  drawing  is  fully  recognized. 

Ten  years  are  required  to  complete  the  full  coui'se,  but  only  those 
pupils  destined  to  be  architects  remain  so  long.  Four  or  five  years 
suffice  to  give  a  good,  artistic  training  as  skilled  workmen. 

Tuition  is  free,  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  Saint  Luke  schools 
are  derived  principally  from  subscriptions.  The  Ghent  school,  with 
600  pupils,  receives  from  the  state  a  subsidy  of  5,000  francs  ($065), 
and  from  the  province  1,500  francs  ($280.50).  The  Tournay  school  has 
150  pupils,  Liege  100,  and  that  at  Schaerbeek,  Brussels,  founded  in 
1887,  is  attended  by  upwards  of  400  pupils,  and  gets  from  the  state 
5,000  francs  ($965). 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOUNDED  BY  GUILDS  AND  TEADES. 

Trades  and  trade  unions  in  Belgium  recognize  the  importance  of 
giving  apprentices  more  thorough  training  than  is  now  generally  ob- 
tainable since  old  fashioned  apprenticeship,  under  which  a  boy  might 
be  bound  out  to  a  master,  no  longer  exists  in  the  kingdom.  Just  as 
the  ancient  guilds  of  London  are  at  present  endowing  and  even  found- 
ing technical  schools  and  classes,  so  the  time  honored  "  syndics  ^  or 
guilds  of  Belgium,  or  their  modem  representatives,  the  master  tailors 
and  brewers,  are  taking  steps  to  train  workmen  to  greater  technical 
proficiency. 

At  Louvain  the  Saint  Peters  Trade  School  was  founded  in  October 
1888  by  the  corporation  of  trades  and  commerce  of  Louvain.  The 
course  was  fully  organized  in  October  1889  in  a  fine  domicile,  and  the 
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I)lan  of  study  embraces  drawing  and  elaborate  trade  instruction.  The 
trade  classes  comprise  tailoring,  both  cutting  and  sewing;  carpet 
making,  sboemaking,  blacksmitliiug,  stained  glass,  carx)en try,  joinery, 
decorative  painting,  plmnbing,  slating,  masonry,  and  a  botanical  course 
for  gardeners.  The  teachers  are  either  scientiUc  and  technical  school 
graduates  or  practical  manufacturers  and  foremen  of  workshox)6. 

In  each  department  instruction  is  given  also  in  physics  and  in  com- 
mercial accounts.  The  object  of  the  lessons  is  to  obviate  routine  and 
to  8ui)ply  to  the  student  workman  those  omissions  in  his  all-round 
training  which  the  specialized  shop  work  surely  entails. 

Pjupils  must  be  at  least  12  yeaisof  age  in  order  to  enter.  The  school 
administration  is  carried  on  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  grand 
council  of  the  corporation,  and  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  em- 
ployers and  workingmen.  One  member  of  this  commission  is  diarged 
with  the  daily  direction  of  the  schooL  Its  expenses  for  1890-'91 
amounted  to  7,450  francs  ($1,437.85).  In  1801  there  were  a  hundred 
pupils  in  the  drawing  school  and  a  hundred  in  the  trade  classes. 

SCHOOL  FOR  TAILORS,  BRXJ5SBLS. 

The  master  tailors  at  Brussels,  finding  no  properly  qualified  jour- 
neymen tailors,  resolved  to  establish  a  school  for  training  skilled 
workmen. 

The  first  Belgian  school  for  tailors  was  opened  at  Brussels,  April 
12,  1880,  under  the  control  of  the  master  tailors.  The  theoretical 
course  includes  French,  arithmetic,  accounts,  geograx)hy,  history,  and 
drawing,  while  in  the  practical  department  pupils  undergo  a  three 
years'  training  which  qualifies  eaeh  one  to  make  his  garment  [/aire  sa 
pwce).  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  a  complete  course  in  sewing;  the 
second  year  to  completing  the  separate  parts  of  a  garment;  the  third 
year  to  putting  together,  pressing,  and  finishing  the  suit.  A  fourth 
year  is  sometimes  added,  after  which  the  pupil  may  consider  himself  a 
finished  workman. 

Cutting  lessons  were  purposely  omitted  from  the  course  of  study  to 
counteract  the  tendency  in  the  trade  for  all  men  to  become  cutters, 
while  nobody  was  left  to  do  satisfactory  work  with  the  needle.  The  em- 
ployers believed  that  to  create  a  supply  of  skilled  journeymen  would 
conduce  to  their  own  advantage  and  greatly  imi>rove  standards  in 
the  business  of  custom  tailoring.  They  agreed  to  give  preference, 
always,  to  workers  completing  the  prescribed  course;  and  to  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  master  tailors  of  Belgium  the  credit  is  due  for  the 
creation  of  excellent  trade  schools. 

On  account  of  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  trade  a  complete  course 
of  gymnastics  is  obligatory,  under  a  competent  professor  connected 
with  the  school.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  director,  professional 
tailors  to  supervise  the  actual  work  of  the  8hoi)s,  and  a  professor  of 
science. 
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A  tiiitiou  fee  of  60  francs  ($11.58)  a  year  is  charged  all  pupils,  but 
the  Bru.sscls  poor  pay  no  entrance  fee;  other  pupils  of  the  city  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  50  francs  ($9.C5),  and  those  living  outside  the  city 
limits  100  francs  ($19.30).  After  six  months'  probation,  for  all  lads  who 
have  been  faithful  there  is  set  aside  in  the  school  treasury  a  certain 
wage,  consisting  of  1  franc  (19  cents)  a  week  the  first  year,  2  francs 
(39  cents)  a  week  the  second  year,  and  3  francs  {5S  cents)  a  week  the 
third  year;  and  the  total  is  given  to  the  pupil  on  graduation,  but  he 
forfeits  it  if  he  leaves  without  completing  the  course.  In  the  Iburth 
year  the  worker  receives  all  that  he  can  earn.  The  school  is  well  man- 
aged and  is  fulfilling  admirably  the  ends  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. Ex-pupils  holding  certificates  of  proficiency  have  obtained 
lucrative  emi)loynient  in  foreign  countries. 

In  1889-'90  there  were  33  boys  in  attendance.  In  1892  applicants 
were  being  refused.  The  annual  budget  amounts  to  12,000  francs 
($2,316),  the  state  aiding  with  a  subsidy  of  2,000  francs  ($386),  the  city 
paying  1,200  francs  ($231.00),  and  the  province  700  francs  ($135.10),  the 
master  tailors  subscribing  the  balance  over  and  above  receipts. 

SCHOOL  FOR  TAILORS,  LIEGE. 

On  a  similar  basis  is  organized  the  School  for  Tailors  at  Liege, 
founded  October  2,  1888,  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  the 
province,  and  the  city.  In  1890,  33  pupils  were  enrolled,*  the  state  sub- 
sidy was  2,000  francs  ($386),  that  of  the  commune  and  province  being 
750  francs  ($144.75)  each.  In  1891  there  were  48  pupils.  The  earn- 
ings reserved  for  the  boys  amount  to  less  than  at  Brussels,  but  the 
quality  of  work  done  is  so  fine  as  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
renowned  London  firms. 

At  Binche  a  school  for  tailors  was  opened  in  1890,  by  the  com- 
munal government,  with  20  attendants. 

SCHOOL  OF  T7POGRAFH7,  BRUSSELS. 

The  School  of  Typography  {iScole  de  Typographie)  at  Brussels  orig- 
inated in  the  efforts  of  the  compositors'  union  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  apprenticeship. 

In  most  printing  rooms  the  child  entering  to  learn  the  trade  of  tjT>e- 
setter  was  a  mere  drudge  and  runner,  carrying  proof  sheets,  and  doing 
almost  menial  work,  and,  after  passing  years  at  the  business,  he  did  not 
know  even  the  elements  of  his  trade.  So  many  incompetents  were 
thus  enrolled  in  the  calling  that  the  union  asked  employers  to  require 
candidates  to  pass  an  examination,  and  in  1882  this  rule  was  adopted. 
The  large  number  of  candidates  rejected,  though  the  test  was  simi^le, 
dismayed  the  union  and  proved  the  great  need  for  proper  technical 
training.  In  1886  the  union  called  a  joint  meeting  of  its  members  and 
the  largest  printing  fii'ms,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  trade  school; 
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and  tlirough  the  efforts  of  the  Printing  Club  and  Library,  the  Printing 
Guild,  M.  Jean  Dumont,  editor  of  Le  Typographer  and  others  inter- 
ested, the  Brussels  School  of  Typography  was  opened  in  1888.  The 
significant  fact  was  recognized  that,  in  those  countries  where  tech- 
nical instruction  was  advanced,  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  print- 
ing had  reached  great  artistic  perfection;  and  France,  not  to  be  out- 
done, had  opened  a  school  for  compositors  at  Paris,  and  was  then  build- 
ing a  model  institute  for  teaching  the  art  of  book  making. 

As  a  result  of  prolonged  conferences  and  mutual  concessions  on  the 
part  of  employers  and  the  union  the  school  was  at  last  establishedj* 
the  publishers  of  Brussels  agreeing  to  accept  no  workmen  under  14, 
and  to  send  aU  beginners  to  their  free  trade  schooL 

After  five  years'  attendance  pupils  pass  an  examination  and  receive 
a  diploma  which  entitles  them  to  the  wages  of  a  skilled  workman.  The 
governing  committee  of  the  institution  is  made  up  half  of  employers, 
half  of  workmen. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  giving  technical,  the  other 
literary  instruction.  Technical  teaching  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the 
text  book,  and  the  pupil  advances  systematically  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  trade  to  a  full  mastery  of  the  printing  art..  During  1890,  71  young 
men  were  enrolled — 19  in  their  first  school  year,  24  in  their  second,  18 
in  their  third,  and  10  in  their  fourth.  The  classes  are  held  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  the  pupils  may  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 
principal  composing  rooms  and  publishing  houses  of  Brussels.  The 
expenses  amount  to  about  7,600  firancs  ($1,447.60)  annually. 

BRBWINQ  SCHOOL,  GHBNT. 

A  model  brewing  school  was  opened  at  Ghent  in  October  1887, 
founded  by  the  Belgian  Society  of  Brewers. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  is  designed 
for  the  theoretical  and  practical  training  of  foremen  and  journeymen 
brewers^  tuition  is  free.  The  second  section,  not  gratuitous,  provides 
a  complete  education  in  the  art  of  brewing  for  proprietors  or  directors 
of  breweries. 

During  the  first  year  36  pupils  were  in  attendance;  of  whom  13  were 
established  brewers,  14  were  sons  of  brewers,  and  9  were  aspirants  to 
the  position  of  brewers  or  directors  of  breweries.  All  these  were  pay 
pupils  J  but,  besides,  27  attended  the  gratuitous  section. 

Stimulated  by  this  success  the  organizers  of  the  school  still  further 
developed  their  plan,  and,  in  1890,  completed  their  work  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scientific  station,  similar  to  those  that  exist  in  Germany, 
in  England,  and  in  Denmark,  whose  oflice  is  to  study  all  the  questions 
of  a  scientific  nature  that  pertain  to  brewing. 

The  school  now  consists  of  three  sections — a  free  section,  a  techni- 
cal pay  section,  and  a  higher  pay  section.  The  gratuitous  branches 
are  French  and  Flemish  brewing,  applied  mechanics,  practical  work 
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in  the  brewhouse,  and  excursions  to  breweries.  The  course  inchides 
instruction  as  to  waters  available  for  brewing  purposes,  the  barley, 
its  germination,  drying  of  the  malt,  methods  of  testing  the  malt, 
brewing  by  the  methods  of 'infusion,  decoction,  etc.  In  short,  every 
process  of  the  art  is  fully  explained  and  demonstrated.  The  courses 
are  given  alternately  in  French  and  in  Flemish,  for  24  consecutive  * 
Sundays;  and,  on  certain  week  days,  pupils  practise  in  the  breweries 
of  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  pupil  is  examined  by 
a  committee  composed  of  two  professors  and  four  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative council  of  the  school.  With  a  possible  1,000  points  the 
pupil  may  obtain  100  points  for  diligence  in  study,  600  points  for  ^  the 
highest  excellence  in  the  course  of  brewing,  and  300  points  in  me- 
chanics. Graduates  of  the  Ghent  school  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
they  obtain  large  salaries.  The  average  is  1,800  francs  ($347.40)  a 
year. 

The  technical  course,  for  which  500  francs  ($9G.50)  a  year  is  paid, 
and  the  higher  course,  for  which  250  francs  ($48.25)  is  paid,  include 
much  more  of  the  theory,  chemistry,  and  technology  of  brewing.  A 
complete  bacteriological  laboratory  has  been  equipped,  and  a' model 
brewery  is  connected  with  the  school,  with  a  library  containing  Belgian, 
French,  English,  German,  and  American  brewing  journals  and  reviews. 

The  school  budget  of  1890  amounted  to  30,000  francs  ($5,790);  state 
subsidy,  5,800  francs  ($1,119.40);  provincial  and  city  subsidy,  each,  500 
francs  ($96.50).  Since  the  founding  of  the  school  in  1887  the  Flemish 
course  of  the  gratuitous  section  has  been  followed  by  54  pupils,  and 
the  French  course  by  57.  In  the  professional  section  162  pupils  have 
been  enrolled;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  superior  section  in  1890, 13 
pupils  entered  the  new  department,  most  of  whom  were  master  brewers 
or  the  sons  of  established  brewers. 

As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  Ghent  school,  the  new  scientific 
brewing  institute  at  Berlin  has  adopted  the  same  plan  of  study  in  the 
botanical  course;  and  the  new  school  of  brewing  at  Lille  (established 
in  October  1890)  has  selected  a  course  identical  with  that  at  Ghent. 

TEADE  SCHOOLS. 

No  manual  training  schools  of  the  type  of  those  in  Saint  Louis,  To- 
ledo, New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  Baltimore  exist  in  Belgium.  The 
nearest  approach  to  their  educational  idea  is  embodied  in  two  institu- 
tions, one  at  Ghent,  newly  established,  the  other  at  Tournay,  one  of  the 
oldest  foundations  in  the  kingdom.  The  Tournay  school,  though  called 
an  industrial  school  and  ranked  as  such  in  all  catalogues,  departs  so 
widely  from  the  lines  pursued  by  the  other  industrial  schools  that  it  is 
more  convenient  and  also  more  exact  to  describe  it  among  the  trade 
schools,  of  which  it  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
S.  Ex.  65 13 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  TOXJRKA7. 

The  original  aim  of  this  establishment  was  to  do  away  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  apprenticeship,  which  is  nspally  passed  under  conditions 
unfavorable  both  to  the  technical  proficiency  and  the  character  of  the 
young  workman. 

In  1841  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  was  opened  at  Tournay  to  per- 
fect workmen  in  local  industries,  to  turn  out  good  foremen  and  arti- 
sans—in a  word,  to  teach  manual  labor  properly.  At  first  a  boarding 
dei)artment  was  attached  to  the  school,  and  workshops  for  hosiery,  car- 
pentry, casting  iron  and  copper,  locksmithing,  and  modelling.  The 
whole  was  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  Pupils  were  admitted  at 
8  years  of  age,  and  could  remain  till  they  were  21.  The  price 
of  board  was  100  francs  ($19.30)  a  year,  besides  which  the  school 
appropriated  three-fourths  of  the  earnings  of  the  pupil  in  the  shops, 
the  other  fourth  being  reserved  for  the  boy  till  his  departure  from  the 
establishment. 

In  18G0  the  institution  reorganized  more  on  the  model  of  other  in- 
dustrial schools,  retaining,  however,  the  special  workshops  where  the 
students  were  regularly  employed  all  day;  but,  after  18C5,  it  was  on 
longer  administered  by  priests,  and  the  boarding  department  was  kept 
entirely  distinct. 

As  the  school  is  at  present  operated,  a  theoretical  industrial  course, 
as  well  as  shop  work,  is  obligatory  upon  all  pupils.  Tliis  comprehends 
arithmetic,  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  industral  econ- 
omy, and  drawing,  the  first  year  being  preparatory,  the  regular  studies 
covering  three  years  besides.  They  are  pursued  only  in  the  early 
morning  in  summer  and  in  the  evening  in  winter.  Drawing  occupies 
six  hours  a  week.    The  day  is  devoted  to  shop  work. 

The  government  contracts  with  a  large  manufacturer  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  school  shops,  where  he  is  at  liberty  to 
engage,  too,  his  own  workmen ;  but  he  agrees  to  furnish  always  definite 
employment  to  the  pupils  at  fixed  rates.  The  classes  in  iron  or  wood 
work  labor  in  squads  under  a  teacher  or  foreman,  performing  all  the 
processes  requisite  in  the  manufacture  of  the  product.  Such  constant 
change  of  employment  is,  however,  insisted  on  by  the  director  of  the 
school  to  prevent  the  lad  from  being  a  mere  automaton  or  a  routine 
worker,  and  to  enable  him  to  become  proficient  in  all  branches  of  his 
chosen  trade. 

Each  student  workman's  earnings  are  i)artly  reserved  for  him  until  his 
majority,  partly  turned  into  the  school  treasury.  The  pupils  are 
mostly  over  14  years  old,  and  each  candidate  serves  six  months 
probation  before  being  finally  received.  If  one  shows  no  aptitude  for 
a  trade  he  is  sent  back  to  his  parents.  On  entering  the  boy  selects  as 
his  specialty  either  wood  work  or  iron  work,  not  both.  The  shops 
actually  in  operation  admit  of  considerable  liberty  of  choice  among 
such  pursuits  as  carpentry,  joinery,  iron  casting,   fitting,  turning, 
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core  making,  aud  copper  work.  Of  late  a  special  class  has  becu-sent 
to  a  shop  in  tlie  town  wliere  most  beautiful  and  artistic  ornamental 
iron  work  is  produced. 

The  average  yearly  attendance  is  125,  and  pupils  come  from  Holland, 
England,  Spain,  Eussia,  and  even  America.  The  state  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  school  the  sum  of  21,000  francs  (84:,053),  while 
province  and  commune  each  give  7,000  francs  ($1,351)  a  year.  The 
book  work  accomplished  is  less  than  that  which  American  high  school 
boys  undertake.  In  winter  the  theoretical  course  is  followed  by  lads 
of  the  town  who  do  not  enter  for  shop  work,  which  swells  the  enrol- 
ment to  250,  and  entitles  Tournay  to  class  itself  with  other  Belgian 
industrial  schools. 

TRADE    SCHOOL,    QHENT. 

As  Tournay  represents  the  earlier  ideas  regarding  apprenticeship; 
the  trade  school  for  boys  at  Ghent  stands  for  modern  achievements  in 
technical  instruction;  but  the  object  is  not,  as  in  American  manual 
training  schools,  to  educate  and  to  develop  faculty,  it  is  to  form  the 
best  possible  artisan  by  means  of  scientific  preparation. 

In  1882  M.  Lippens,  mayor  of  Ghent,  announced  that  the  creation  of 
a  school  of  apprenticeship,  where  children  coining  from  the  primary 
schools  could  be  instructed  in  wood  and  iron  work,  would  be  an  essen- 
tial measure  of  policy. 

In  1883  M.  Lippens  and  M.  Dauge,.the  alderman  of  public  instruction, 
visited  the  apprenticeship  schools  of  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre.  The 
Havre  school  particularly  attracted  their  attention,  both  on  account  of 
its  excellent  organization,  and  because  of  the  results  obtained.  Vari- 
ous circumstances  conspired  to  delay  the  execution  of  M.  Lippeus's 
project.  But  in  1887  the  aldermanic  college  sent  a  special  delegate,  M. 
Devylder  the  present  director  of  the  school,  to  Havre  to  study  the 
apprenticeship  school  of  that  city  in  all  its  details,  as  much  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  as  from  the  trade  and  administrative  stand- 
point. The  favorable  reiwrt  of  M.  Devylder  induced  the  board  of  public 
instruction  to  found  a  pi'ofessional  school  for  boys,  and  a  course  was 
oi)encd  in  October  1887. 

In  1890  the  school  was  commodiously  installed  in  a  building  erected 
especially  for  its  accommodation.  The  course  of  study  includes  Flem- 
ish, French,  arithmetic,  practical  geometry,  accounts,  the  elements  of 
physics  and  mechanics,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  metals  and  com- 
mon woods,  and  drawing.  Lessons  and  shop  work  in  the  well  equipped 
school  work  rooms  alternate  during  the  day.  No  classes  are  held  at 
night. 

The  pupils  select  either  wood  or  iron  as  their  specialty,  and  the  shop 
instruction  differs,  accordingly,  from  the  very  first,  although  almost  the 
same  theoretical  course  is  covered  in  both  departments.  Manual  and 
mental  exercises  are  so  combined  that,  after  three  years'  application, 
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the  students  arc  qualified  to  euter  upon  their  particuhir  trade.  The 
iron  work  is  specialized  into  forging,  fitting,  turning,  and  locksmi thing. 
Boys  aged  from  13  to  16  may  enter,  and  they  must  have  attended 
for  one  year  at  least  the  highest  class  in  a  primary  school. 

This  institution  is  equipped  with  one  12-horse  power  engine,  fifty-five 
vises,  six  lathes  (iron),  one  Whitworth  plane,  six  forges,  two  ventilating 
fans,  one  ribbon  saw,  three  jwwer  lathes  for  wood  work,  and  forty-five 
complete  sets  of  carpenters'  tools.  It  is  the  intention  to  add  immedi- 
ately other  important  machinery  and  tools,  and  to  make  the  school  the 
equal  of  any  of  its  kind  on  the  continent. 

Twenty-five  pupils  attended  when  the  classes  wer^  first  opened;  in 
1890,  85  followed  the  course ;  in  1892  every  place  was  filled,  and  appli. 
cants  were  turned  away.  A  committee  of  twelve  influential  men  has  a 
general  oversight  of  the  school  shops  and  assists  in  securing  for  grad- 
uates positions  in  some  one  of  the  many  large  industrial  establishments 
of  Ghent.  Indeed,  employers  find  the  trade  school  boys  very  valuable 
workmen.  The  average  pay  they  receive  at  first,'  in  wood  working 
shops,  is  1  franc  CO  centimes  (31  cents)  a  day,  and  in  iron  works  they 
get  about  1  franc  80  centimes  (35  cents)  a  day — considerably  more 
than  youths  of  the  same  age  earn  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
the  trade  school. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  director,  a  subdirector,  instructors, 
and  foremen.  The  annual  budget  amounts  to  27,060  francs  ($5,222.58), 
the  state  granting  a  subsidy  of  6,000  francs  ($1,158),  and  the  province 
2,000  francs  ($386). 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ^WATCHMAKINQ,  ELECTRICIT7,  AND  AP- 
PLIED MECHANICS,  BRUSSELS. 

The  !N"ational  School  of  Watchmaking,  Electricity,  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics at  Brussels  was  founded  in  1886  by  private  enterprise  aided 
by  the  state,  the  province,  and  the  city,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 
young  men  the  means  of  acquiring  necessary  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  watchmaking,  of  the  applications 
of  mechanical  principles  to  the  construction  of  instruments  of  preci- 
sion, and  of  electricity. 

The  school  is  exclusively  technical  without  the  least  reference  to  the 
commercial  value  of  its  products;  but,  nevertheless,  a  commission  is 
authorized  to  sell  the  objects  made  by  the  pupils.  The  studies  cover 
four  years,  beginning  August  1  and  ending  July  1,  each  year.  Both 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  courses  are  strictly  obligatory. 

The  practical  instruction  includes  preparatory  education  and  pre- 
liminary work  conmion  to  all  branches  of  mechanical  precision;  the 
complete  construction  of  a  watch;  the  making  of  the  movements;  the 
setting  up  of  all  the  parts  of  watches,  old  and  new;  electric  clocks; 
ishronometry;  telegraphy;  telephony;  electric  signals;  the  making  of 
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instruments  of  precision;  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  purposes 
of  demonstration  in  the  school  museum,  etc. 

The  theoretical  course  includes  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  cos- 
mography, mechanics,  elements  of  bookkeeping  and  accounts,  French, 
and  industrial  economy. 

Certificates  are  conferred  after  examination  on  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted their  four  years'  apprenticeship.  A  travelling  scholarship  is 
granted  to  the  pupil  who  finishes  his  studies  with  the  highest  credit, 
on  the  condition  that  he  will  report,  within  the  year,  on  the  visits  he 
may  make  to  trade  schools  abroad. 

For  admission  pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  possess, 
as  a  minimum,  the  education  covered  by  the  primary  school  course. 
The  tuition  is  fixed  at  250  francs  ($48.25)  a  year,  but  the  administra- 
tion gives  scholarships  or  half  scholarships  free.  Pupils  serve  a  three 
mouths'  probation.  The  annual  budget  of  the  watchmakers'  school 
amounts  to  upwards  of  15,000  francs  ($2,895).  The  number  of  pupils 
varies  from  20  to  25, 

COURSE  FOR  STEAM  ENGINEERS,  NAMUR. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  locomotive  driving  and  management  of 
steam  boilers  {cours  de  manoeuvre  et  Wentretien  des  machines  A  vapeur) 
was  established  by  the  state  at  Namur  in  1876.  The  teaching  is  con- 
ducted on  Sundays,  is  public  and  firee,  and  the  state  railroads  allow  a 
reduction  in  fare  to  those  attending.  Certificates  are  delivered  at  the 
end  of  a  year  to  pupils  who  possess  sufScient  knowledge  of  the  branches 
taught. 

SCHOOL  FOR  FISHERMEN,  OSTEND. 

At  Ostend  a  practical  training  school  for  fishermen  was  established 
in  1885  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Charles  Janssens,  who  charged 
M.  Defever,  director  of  a  free  primary  school,  to  draw  up  a  special  plan 
of  studies  for  pupils  destined  for  the  occupation  of  fishermen.  In 
1887  the  fishing  school  was  divided  into  two  (higher  and  lower)  depart- 
ments. 

With  the  third  year  of  primary  studies  in  this  school  begins  th^ 
technical  instruction,  which  includes  naval  construction,  navigation, 
the  compass,  exercises  in  finding  one's  latitude  and  longitude,  the 
North  Sea,  principal  food  fishes  of  the  North  Sea,  places  and  seasons 
for  fishing,  implements  for  catching  fish,  preparation  and  curing  of  fish, 
etc. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  same  studies  are  more  extensively  specialized. 
The  variations  of  the  compass  are  accounted  for,  and  the  corrections 
necessary  for  determining  the  true  course  are  explained.  Then  the 
ocean  currents  are  studied,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  high  and  low 
tides,  the  winds,  their  action  on  the  sails,  the  water,  sea  charts,  lati- 
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tude  and  longitude,  calciibition  of  distances,  deterraination  of  routes, 
etc.  The  coast  lines  are  modelled  and  made  familiar,  viz.,  tlie  Belgian 
coa^t,  and  those  of  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Korway,  and  Eng- 
land. The  formation  of  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea,  fishing  stations, 
situation,  distance  and  depth  of  the  waters  are  also  taught.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  laws  and  international  conventions  concerning  fish- 
eries, in  all  the  arts  of  marine  fishing,  and  in  the  repairing  of  appara- 
tus. In  the  fourth  year  a  coarse  in  English  is  followed,  with  special 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  chief  nautical  terms. 

During  the  year  189l)-'91,  188  pupils  attended  this  school,  as  follows: 
First  year  pupils,  60;  second  year,  60;  third  year,  42;  fourth  year,  36, 

The  budget  for  1890-'91  amounted  to  2,400  francs  ($403.20).  The 
state,  the  province,  and  the  commune  x>ay,  each,  800  firancs  ($154.40). 

Since  the  founding  of  this  department  100  pupils,  having  completed 
the  studies  of  the  school,  have  secured  places  on  fishing  vessels. 

The  free  school  of  Ostend,  another  establishment  for  the  training 
of  the  sons  of  fishermen,  was  opened  in  1890.  The  course  requires  two 
years  for  its  completion,  and  68  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  first 
year.  The  total  cost  of  the  school  aggregates  4,000  francs  ($772). 
The  state  subsidy  is  1,500  fi^ancs  ($289.50);  the  provincial,  600  francs 
($96.50).    The  deficit  is  covered  by  special  subscriptions. 

SCHOOL   FOR    FISHERMEN,    BLANKENBERGHE. 

In  1890  a  free  fishing  school  of  lower  rank  was  opened  at  Blanken- 
berghe,  near  Ostend.  The  instruction  is  given  in  winter,  when  the  fish- 
ermen are  at  home,  and  on  Sundays.  The  course  is  well  arranged,  and 
is  sufficient  for  acquainting  fishermen  with  all  the  ordinary  duties  per- 
taining to  their  craft. 

The  law  of  May  27,  1890,  making  it  obligatory  upon  any  one  sailing 
in  the  capacity  of  master  of  a  fishing  vessel  to  jiossess  a  certificate  of 
qualification,  has  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  attendance  at  the 
fishing  schools  of  Belgium. 

Bertiaux  says,  too,  that  Holland,  having  enjoyed  this  special  form 
of  instruction  for  twelve  years,  has  derived  great  advantage  from  it, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  her  fishery  interests,  but  in  the  development 
of  her  merchant  marine.  In  Holland  it  has  been  long  understood  that 
maritime  fishing  is  the  best  possible  apprenticeshii>  for  the  formation 
of  good  sailors. 

INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  aim  of  the  Belgian  industrial  schools,  says  a  government  report. 
May  7,  1886,  on  the  Conditi<m  of  Industrial  and  Trade  Instruction  in 
Belgium  (Rajypo^rt  snr  la  Situation  de  V EnnHfinement  InduM7H€l  et  Pro- 
feasionnel  en  Belgique),  is  to  give  a  workman  scientific  instruction  bear- 
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ing  on  his  trade  which  he  can  not  acquire  in  the  shop;  to  develop  his 
intelligence  by  acquainting  him  with  the  general  laws  of  matter;  and 
to  free  him  from  the  tyranny  of  routine,  enabling  him  to  increase  his 
economic  value  and  thus  better  his  material  condition. 

These  institutions  are  essentially  communal;  perfect  .autonomy  of 
management  is  left  to  the  province  or  commune.  The  commune  or 
municipality  appoints  teachers,  prepares  the  expense  budgets,  ar- 
ranges programmes  and  rules,  in  fact,  administers  the  schools.  The 
government  reserves  only  the  right  to  approve  and  inspect  with  a  view 
to  control  the  general  management  of  these  institutions  by  virtue  of 
its  subsidy  bestowed,  antl  to  aid  in  their  development  and  improvement. 

At  the  close  of  1889  there  were  fifty-four  industrial  schools  in  Bel- 
gium, some  founded  by  private  initiative,  some  by  the  state,  with  a 
total  of  14,947  pupils,  of  whom  1 ,304  were  girls. 

In  1892  thirty-five  of  the  most  important  of  these  establishments 
are  described  by  Bertiaux  in  his  book  on  technical  education.  These 
schools  are  located  as  follows:  Anderlecht,  Antwerp,  Arlon,  Ath, 
Bruges,  Brussels,  Charleroi,  Chatelet,  Courtrai,  Fontaine  TEveque, 
Fumes,  Ghent,  Gosselies,  Hasselt,  Houdeng-Aimcries,  Huy,  Jamioulx, 
Jeramapes,  Juraet,  La  Louvi^re,  Liege,  Louvain,  Marchiennes  an  Poiit, 
Morlanwelz,  Kamur,  Nivelles,  Ostend,  Patura^^^s,  Saint-Ghislain,  Se- 
raing,  Soignies,  Tournay,  Yerviers,  Yilvoorden,  Ypres.  Certain  special 
courses,  as  x^hotography  at  Brussels  and  steam  engineering  at  !N"ainur, 
are  included. 

In  1888  subsidies  for  the  support  of  the  industrial  schools  proper 
were  granted  to  the  amount  of  $50,809  from  the  state,  $18,371  from  the 
provinces,  and  $44,155  from  the  communes;  aggregating,  with  receipts 
from  other  sources,  $138,336.  The  special  schools  and  courses  also  re- 
ceive liberal  subsidies. 

The  value  of  these  institutions  to  the  laboring  classes  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  They  meet  the  needs  of  various  kinds  of  wage  earners. 
Workingmen's  children,  who  become  bread  winners  as  soon  as  the 
factory  laws  allow,  and  even  before,  find  in  night  study  at  the  indus- 
trial schools  the  instruction  which  otherwise  they  would  never  have 
leisure  to  secure.  Older  men,  moreover,  discovering  at  the  shop  what 
they  lack  in  efficiency,  what  hiuderances  bar  their  advancement,  what 
influences  must  be  counteracted,  start  in,  even  late  in  life,  to  supply  the 
want  by  systematic  training,  which  may  be  had  absolutely  without 
cost.  Laborers  50  years  old  are  not  ashamed  to  seize  such  tardy  op- 
portunities; and  numbers  of  workingmen  assert  that  they  were  fathers 
of  large  families  before  the  chance  occurred  to  enter  on  this  coveted 
instruction. 

More  and  more  value  attaches  each  year  to  certificates  from  the  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  many  foremen  and  superintendents  make  it  a 
point,  in  engaging  or  promoting  workers,  to  require  this  test  of  capacity. 
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Employers  in  general  are  strongly  in  favor  of  such  practical  industrial 
training,  and  some  of  tliem  aid  the  schools  financially.  A  few  em- 
ployers, however,  object  that  the  tendency  is  to  overeducate  the 
laborer,  so  that  all  workingmen  expect  to  be  captains  of  industry  and 
none  are  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  private. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ANT'WERP. 

Many  Belgian  schools,  to  which  reference  will  be  made,  have  been 
inispected  by  a  British  royal  commission.  The  following  statement 
concerning  the  Antwei'p  Industrial.  School  is  quoted  from  the  report 
of  this  commission : 

The  Antwerp  Industrial  School  is  an  evening  school  for  workmen, 
who  go  through  a  definite  course  of  instruction,  having  lessons  in  geom- 
etry, elementary  science,  and  in  drawing  in  its  special  application  to 
various  trades.  The  teaching  is  free,  and  is  given  in  the  Flemish  lan- 
guage. In  addition  to  the  general  course  of  instruction,  which  all  the 
students  of  this  school,  as  of  other  similar  schools  in  Belgium,  are  ex- 
pected to  follow,  the  commissioners  found  classes  in  which  workmen  are 
taught  various  special  trades,  such  as  wood  graining  und  painting  in 
imitation  of  marble;  these  being  industries  carried  on  in  the  city  of  Ant- 
werp. Twenty-seven  pupils  were  at  work  in  this  class.  The  school  con- 
tains 150  pupils  in  five  classes.  They  enter  at  the  age  of  14  and  up- 
wards, and  remain  four  or  five  years.  By  a  special  ministerial  decree 
children  from  the  primary  schools,  who  can  satisfy  the  conditions  of  en- 
trance, are  admitted  at  the  early  age  of  12  years.  Most  of  the  pupils, 
however,  have  already  spent  more  or  less  time  in  the  workshop,  and 
have,  therefore,  gained  some  familiarity  with  the  practical  details  of 
their  trade.  The  lessons  take  phice  between  the  hours  of  6  and  9  every 
evening.  Here,  as  in  almost  all  other  schools  in  Belgium  which  the 
commissioners  visited,  special  attention  is  paid  to  drawing. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  this  school,  as  well  as  with 
other  schools  in  Belgium,  that  the  pupils  are  expected  to  go  through  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  as  laid  down  in  the  programme  for  each 
year,  and  do  not  select  such  subjects  as  they  themselves  may  consider 
to  be  more  especially  applicable  to  their  own  work.  There  is  a  prepar- 
atory course  for  young  men  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter 
the  school.  The  annual  cost  of  the  establishment  is  $4,379.85,  part  of 
which  is  contributed  by  the  town  and  part  by  the  province  and  by  the 
state. 

The  criticism  of  the  commission  with  regard  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
programme  of  study  is  hardly  applicable  at  the  present  time.  Students 
take  up  one  or  more  branches  of  the  course  as  time  and  capacity  allow; 
or  they  pursue  some  branches  one  year,  others  the  next,  until  the  whole 
plan  of  instruction  is  compassed. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Antwerp  was  founded  iji  1860,  and  reorganized 
in  1866.  The  instruction,  given  in  the  Flemish  language,  comprises 
di*awing  lessons  and  the  following  scientific  branches:  Arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  hygiene,  industrial  legislation  and 
economy,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  steam  engines,  with  special 
courses  for  stationary  engineers  and  in  the  materials  of  construction. 
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Drawing  includes  linear,  ornamental,  geometrical;  drawing  from 
lines  and  from  solid  models,  bas-relief,  perspective,  architecture,  imita- 
tion (graining)  of  woods,  marbles,  and  shells,  plans  for  gardening,  and 
sketching  machinery. 

The  course  covers  four  years,  besides  a  preparatory  term  which 
pupils  enter  at  12  years  of  age.  Classes  are  held  almost  entirely  in  the 
evening  and  on  Sunday.  In  1890,  355  pupils  were  registered.  The 
state  appropriated  9,500  francs  ($1,833.50),  the  province  4,500  francs 
($868.50),  and  the  city  11,000  francs  ($2,123). 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  BRUSSELS. 

This  institution  affords  a  high  order  of  technical  instruction  and 
resembles  in  some  respects  an  engineering  school,  though  intended 
chiefly  for  foremen  and  workmen.  It  wa«  established  in  1869  by  the 
communal  government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  province  and  the 
state.  The  curriculum  requires  three  years  for  completion  and  includes 
the  higher  branches,  such  as  geometry  in  its  application  to  perspective, 
to  stone  cutting,  and  to  timber ;  a  full  course  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings j  special  courses  in  electricity,  chemistry,  and  designing  machines; 
and  unique  and  valued  lessons  in  the  art  of  photography.  On  Sunday 
mornings  the  building  course  is  very  largely  attended  by  workmen  in 
the  building  trjides,  particularly  those  in  the  employ  of  the  city. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  old,  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  well,  and  must  know  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Regular  students  study  for  certificates;  the  free  pupils — those  not  bound 
to  attend  regularly — may  listen  to  the  lectures  merely  on  presenting 
a  card  of  admission. 

Certificates  of  two  kinds  are  awarded,  general  and  special,  the  latter 
being  for  mechanical  desigaing,  electrical  and  civil  engineering,  and 
chemistry. 

This  institution  boasts  of  a  fine  technological  library  of  about  12,000 
volumes,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  cabinet,  mineralogical  col- 
lections, etc.  In  1889-'90  there  were  553  pupils  enrolled;  of  this  num- 
ber 212  were  studying  civil  engineering,  68  mechanical  design,  42  elec- 
trical science,  4  chemistry,  and  16  photography.  The  school  budget 
called  for  124,372  francs  ($24,003.80). 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CHARLEROI. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  Charleroi  as  an  iron  and  coal  centre, 
great  interest  attaches  to  the  success  the  city  has  attained  in  affording 
a  very  high  grade  of  scientific  training  to  its  thousands  of  miners  and 
skilled  iron  workers  who  get  their  practical  experience  in  the  mines, 
founderies,  furnaces,  and  rolling  mills  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  working  classes  that  these  purely  scientific  advantages 
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are  so  fully  appreciated.  Lads,  adult  laborers,  foremen,  miners,  skilled 
artisans,  after  deriving  as  much  good  as  possible  from  the  excellent  in- 
dustrial schools  of  their  own  immediate  commune,  such  as  Monceau- 
sur  Sambre  and  Marcliiennes  au  Pont ,  flock  to  distant  Charleroi  at 
night  and  on  Sundays,  not  daunted  by  fatigue  or  inclement  weather. 
Pupils  even  come  from  the  far  away  communes  of  Brabant  andNamur. 

The  school  aims  to  supply  in  a  practical  way  the  special  theoretical 
needs  of  all  kinds  of  wage  earners,  and  new  studies  are  constantly  be- 
ing offered  as  the  demand  arises.  The  latent  course  is  one  in  the  open- 
ing and  management  of  mines  {exploitation  dsH  mines);  and  it  has  as- 
sumed such  value  and  importance  that  hundreds  of  miners  frequent  it 
on  Sundays,  spurred  on  by  the  fact  that  promotions  at  the  mines  are 
now  granted  chiefly  to  those  who  hold  diplomas  of  capacity  in  this 
study. 

The  Industrial  School  of  Charleroi,  now  under  the  able  direction  of 
M.  Demeuse  and  twenty-one  professors,  was  founded  in  1845  by 
the  provincial  council  of  Hainaut.  The  school,  however,  had  shown 
only  i)oor  results  up  to  its  reorganization  in  1805,  when  it  was  trans- 
formed into  an  industrial  school  proper,  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mune, the  province,  and  the  state.  Both  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  its  pupils  and  the  diversity  of  subjects  taught,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  schools  of  the  kingdom.  The  courses  in  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, astronomy,  topography,  and  steam  engineering  require  two  years' 
study;  the  other  courses,  one  year.  Instruction  in  physics,  French, 
commerce,  and  drawing  and  modelling  is  given  three  evenings  in  the 
week;  the  remaining  studies  are  pursued  on  Sunday.  In  either  class 
the  annual  tuition  fee  is  but  6  francs  (81.16). 

Artisans  compose  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  School  excursions  are 
often  made,  under  the  escort  of  profcvssors,  to  the  principal  industrial 
establishments  of  the  neighborhood;  and  large  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers interested  in  the  institution  award  special  prizes  to  students 
who  obtain  the  highest  distinction.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
1880  was  934.  The  state  and  provincial  subsidies  amounted  each  to 
10,000  fnincs  ($1,930);  that  of  the  commune  was  4,000  francs  ($772). 

Graduates  of  this  school  have  organized  a  society  known  as  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Industrial  School  of  Charleroi  {Anciens 
Aleves  Diplomh)j  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  friendly  relations 
among  its  members  and  of  maintaining,  developing,  and  perfecting  the 
knowledge  .acquired  at  the  school,  by  conversations,  conferences,  and 
excursions,  and  by  all  other  means  calculated  to  promote  this  object. 
This  society  has  over  two  hundred  members,  though  founded  so  re- 
cently as  1889. 

The  following  brief  table  shows  the  present  occupation  of  198  former 
students  of  this  school: 
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OCCUPATIONS  OP  EX-STDDENTS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CHARLEROI. 


Occupation. 


Accountantfl 

AgODts,  commercial 

Architect 

Blacksmiths 

Bobs  miners  (porion)  ... 

Builders 

Cashier  and  bookkeeper 

Chemists 

Clerks 

Directors,  mining 

DraupcbtsmcYi 

Druggist 

Electrician 

Engineer 

Engineer,  agricultural.. 

Fish  dealer 

Fitters 

Foreman 

Geometricians 

Glass  cutters 

Hardware  dealer 

Head  of  establishment. . 

Inspector,  stato 

Iron  founders 

Joiners 

Leveller 


Num- 
ber. 


9 
2 
1 
2 
13 

l\ 

2! 
60  i 

4  I 

■I 

1  : 

1 
1 
5 
1 
10 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 


Occupation. 


Managers 

Manufacturer 

Markers 

Merehanta 

Minei-s 

Modellers 

Moulders 

Pli  vftician 

Polisher 

Printer 

Puddler 

Salesman,  travcllinig 

Shoemakers 

Superintendents 

Superintendent,  bureau 

Superintendent,  outside  labor 
Superintendent,  rollins:mill  .. 
Superintendents^  workshops.. 

Teacher 

Tracer* 

Turners 

Typocraphor 

Warden 

Warehouse  keepers 

Total 


N  am- 
ber. 


2 
1 
2 
8 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
4 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  GHENT. 

The  Indastrial  School  at  Ghent,  a  superior  technical  school  of  great 
importance,  was  founded  in  1828.  The  course  was  not  well  managed, 
however,  and  attendance  dech'ned.  In  1834  the  school  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  more  than  400  pupils  followed  the  instruction  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  superintendents  and  the  foremen  of  all  the  trades  in  Ghent  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  school  came  from  England  or  from 
Germany.  In  1834,  according  to  Bertiaux,  Ghent  had  not  a  single  de- 
signer capable  of  making  an  intelligible  drawing  of  a  machine  or  of  a 
mechanicfil  or  scientific  appliance,  even  with  a  copy  before  him. 

This  last  deficiency,  so  unfortunate  for  the  further  development  of 
mechanical  industry,  was  supplied  by  the  intelligent  foresight  of  Prof. 
Siinonis,  who  had  charge  of  the  course  of  geometry;  he  made  linear 
drawing  an  extension  of  that  course,  and,  in  connection  with  machine 
drawing,  taught  it  to  a  class  of  24  pupils  in  1835. 

The  difficulty  of  addressing  auditors,  of  whom  a  very  large  number 
could  not  understand  French,  led,  in  1836,  to  the  division  of  the  course 
into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  French  course,  attended  mostly  by  the  sons  of 
manufacturers;  and  the  Flemish  course,  generally  pursued  by  foremen 
and  workmen  of  various  occupations. 

The  different  classes  of  the  population  pursuing  the  studies  neces- 
sarily occasioned  a  notable  difference  in  the  methods  of  instruction ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  French  course  assumed  a  scientific  char- 
acter, while  the  Flemish  course  was  especially  directed  to  practical  ends. 
Scientific  principles  were  fully  demonstrated,  but  every  demonstration 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  chief  applications  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple demonstrated  was  susceptible. 
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In  1856  tbe  accideutal  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler  led  to  the  founding 
of  a  new  course  of  mechanics,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  300  per* 
sons,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  charged  with  the  care  of  steam 
boilers.  The  creation  of  a  special  diploma  (brevet  de  capaciti)  gave  a 
strong  stimulus  to  the  pupils  of  the  new  course,  who  by  means  of  these 
diplomas  secured  advantageous  positions  in  industry. 

In  1852  a  special  school  of  industrial  drawing  and  weaving  was  es- 
tablished, with  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  industrial  school;  but 
on  reorganization  in  October  1860  the  two  departments  were  united 
under  the  name  of  an  industrial  school. 

The  curriculum  of  this  school  now  includes  the  elements  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  linear  drawing  and  its  applications 
to  mechanics  and  machinery,  ornamental  drawing,  the  elements  of  phys- 
ics, elements  of  industrial  mechanics,  theory  of  steam  motors,  theoret- 
ical mechanics,  with  practical  hand  weaving  and  all  the  accessory  oper- 
ations for  making  plain  and  figured  goods,  the  preparation  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  fabrics,  etc.;  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  its  ap- 
plications to  local  industries,  such  as  sugar  refining,  distilling,  soap 
manufacture,  etc.;  the  chemistry  of  fibres  and  textile  materials;  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  etc. ;  industrial  economy,  elements  of  commercial  accounts, 
theory  and  practice  of  photography,  and  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages. 

The  weaving  course  includes  preliminary  operations,  such  as  wind- 
ing, warping,  beaming;  harness  for  hand  and  power  looms;  the  prep- 
aration of  woof^,  bobbins,  dressing  machines;  mounting  and  fixing 
looms,  from  the  old  hand  loom  to  the  most  complicated  modem  Jacquard; 
glossing  fabrics;  weaving  damasks,  dimities,  brocades,  silks,  velvets. 
The  drawing  of  all  kinds  of  textiles  is  obligatory,  showing  pattern, 
picks,  stripes,  etc.  Samples  of  stuffs  to  analyze  and  reproduce  are  as- 
signed to  the  pupils,  who  soon  grow  proficient  in  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  looms.  Most  of  the  graduates  become  superintendents  or  foremen 
in  mills,  or  manufacturers  on  their  own  account. 

The  course  of  industrial  drawing  at  the  Ghent  school  is  highly  de- 
veloped, effective,  and  largely  attended. 

From  1863  to  1868  young  women  were  taught  the  use  of  the  sewing 
machine,  at  a  time  when  that  invention  was  little  known  in  Ghent.  The 
lessons  were  of  signal  benefit,  but  were  discontinued  when  machines 
became  common  possessions. 

A  fine  collection  of  casts,  a  library,  a  laboratory,  a  well  arranged 
weaving  room,  and  a  photograph  gallery  complete  the  equipment  of  the 
institution.  The  models  and  machines  are  of  great  service  in  exempli- 
fying the  principles  of  instruction. 

During  the  school  year  1890-'91  the  total  number  of  pupils  was 
1,645.  The  courses  are  entirely  free,  no  tuition  being  charged  in  any 
department.  Instruction  is  in  both  the  French  und  Flemish  lan- 
guages. 
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The  budget  of  1890  amounted  to  nearly  60,000  francs  ($11,680),  sub- 
sidies from  state,  province,  and  city  covering  tlie  expense;  The  highest 
salary  paid  to  any  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  3,500  francs  ($675.50), 
is  earned  by  the  professor  of  painting  and  ornamental  drawing,  l^ext 
to  this  official  the  professor  of  chemistry  receives  the  most,  2,888 
francs  ($557.38),  and  the  professor  of  practical  weaving  comes  next, 
with  2,800  francs  ($540.40). 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  JEMMAFES. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Jemmapes,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  centre 
near  Mons,  was  instituted  in  1880  by  the  commune  and  state,  with  the 
object  of  giving  artisans  of  different  occupations  greater  technical 
knowledge.  The  school  has  a  three  years'  course.  Drawing,  mathemat- 
ics, and  mechanics  are  the  principal  branches  taught.  In  1889  there 
were  267  pupils.  The  state  subsidy  was  2,300  francs  ($443.90),  com- 
mune and  province  each  paying  2,000  francs  ($386), 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOQL,  LA  LOUVlilRE. 

This  institution,  founded  in  1888,  under  M.  Berger  and  thirteen 
professors,  has  already  made  a  name  for  itself.  It  possesses  besides 
the  usual  departments  a  commercial  section  especially  for  accountants 
and  commercial  agents.  In  addition  china  painting  is  taught.  The 
making  of  porcelain  is  an  important  pursuit  in  the  town,  and  manufac- 
turers in  that  and  other  industries  give  prizes  for  proficiency  to  the  best 
pupils  of  the  school.  Established  especially  for  workmen,  its  purpose  is 
to  impart  the  scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  the  formation  of  good 
artisans,  and  to  prepare  them  for  worthily  performing  the  functions  of 
master  workmen,  overseers,  and  superintendents  of  trades  and  manu- 
factures. 

Fourteen  years  is  the  age  of  admission.  Classes  are  held  on  Sundays 
and  in  the  evenings,  and  are  attended  by  many  miners,  as  well  as  by  men 
of  other  vocations.  Drawing  is  obligatory  in  the  second  and  third 
years.  The  programme  includes  arithmetic,  French,  geometry,  commer- 
cial science,  physics  and  mechanics,  the  care  and  management  of  steam 
engines,  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  civil  and  mining  engineering,  the 
chemistry  and  manufacture  of  glass,  painting  on  glass  and  porcelain, 
industrial  economy,  hygiene,  surveying,  and  modelling.  Tuition  is  free 
to  pupils  living  at  La  Louvifere.  Others  pay  4  francs  (77  cents)  at  the 
time  of  enrolment,  unless  they  come  from  a  commune  that  grants  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  school,  in  which  case  they  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  inhabitants  of  La  Louvi^re.  In  1889  there  were  223  pupils  en- 
rolled. The  state  contributed  4,570  francs  ($882.01),  the  i^rovince  2,000 
francs  ($386),  the  commune  4,225  francs  ($815.43). 
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OCCUPATIOXS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  INDUSTEIAX  SCHOOL,  LA  LOUVlfeRE. 


Occnpation. 


Clots  of  1S8D. 

Clerk 

Dm  nshtsronn 

Let  tor-rarritT , 

l^riiicT 

Stonecutter 

CJast  of  1890 

Clicks 

DraughtBiueD 

Fitters 

Joiner 

Machinist 


Occupation. 


Modeller » 

Smith 

Class  of  1891 

Blacksm  i  th 

Clerks 

Di^ignor 

DriiUghtsman — 

J'itt«r 

(llaa-mAker  .._. 

Mill  ers 

Modeller 

Moulder 

Tamers 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 


13 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 


15 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  LIEQB. 

The  industrial  supremacy  of  Liege  attracts  to  the  city  artisans  of 
every  trade;  and  as  early  as  1825  a  lawyer,  M.  Dormal,  founded  the 
industrial  school,  which  from  that  time  has  advanced  steadily  in  scope 
and  influence.  From  the  first  it  was  liberally  supported  by  the  citi- 
zens, by  the  Society  of  Emulation,  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Elementary  Instruction.  As  early  as  1828  a  report  was 
made  showing  its  remarkable  progress.  After  various  changes  in  the 
faculty  and  curriculum  the  school  was  reorganized  in  1836,  the  condi- 
tions of  admission  being  made  very  severe.  The  i)reseiit  regulations 
date  from  1860. 

The  first  year's  study  embraces  mathematics,  geometry,  and  free- 
hand drawing.  The  second  year  calls  for  mechanics,  physics,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  and  the  drawing  of  machines.  In  the  third  year  the 
subjects  are  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  engineering,  hygiene,  industrial 
economy,  applied  mechanics,  steam  engines  and  their  care,  and  draw- 
ing as  applied  to  machines,  iron  work,  stone  cutting,  and  carpentry. 
This  work  is  specialized  as  follows:  Industrial  chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy; api)lied  mechanics,  steam;  electricity;  building  and  engineer- 
ing; mining;  firearms,  comprising  studies  in  the  resistance  of  mate- 
rials, wood,  castings,  iron,  steel,  boring  and  drilling,  and  all  the  pro- 
cesses in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance.  From  October  1  to  July  1 
courses  are  held  in  the  evening;  six  hours  each  week  being  devoted  to 
drawing,  in  three  lessons  of  two  hours  each. 

Liege  is  the  centre  not  only  of  mines  and  enormous  zinc  and  iron 
works,  but  also  of  an  immense  firearms  industry.  The  weapons  are 
made  in  sections  in  the  homes  of  the  workers,  both  men  and  women 
being  employed.  The  pieces  are  then  carried  to  the  dealer,  who  assem- 
bles them,  rejecting  a  piece  for  the  slightest  flaw. 

At  the  industrial  school  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  actual  working- 
men.    On  leaving  with  diplomas  students  easily  get  lucrative  posi- 
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tions,  being,  in  fact,  much  sought  after;  and  a  number  have  become 
prominent  in  various  branches  of  manufacture.  In  lSS9-'90  fifty -four 
diplomas  and  certificates  were  distributed  to  those  completing  the  three 
years'  course.  Every  year  six  travelling  scholarships,  worth  300  francs 
($57.90)  each,  are  awarded  to  the  six  best  pupils  by  the  communal  gov- 
ernment of  Liege.  These  scholarships  are  conferred  on  condition  that 
the  holders  make  reports  on  the  industrial  establishments  to  wliich 
they  arc  accredited  as  visitors.  In  January  1892  the  number  of  en- 
rolled pupils  was  about  700.  The  budget  for  ISSO-'OO  amounted  to 
32,524  francs  ($0,277.13). 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  148  of  the  graduates  of 
this  school : 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  LIEGB. 


Occnpation. 


Accountants 

Architects 

Dttilder 

Biisinr8»  mnnagcr 

CliemisU 

Chief  clerk 

Clerka 

Coachmaker 

Commission  merchant . . 

CoDtraci  ors 

Core  makers 

Designer 

Director  of  pnblic  vorktt 
Directors,  coal  mining .. 

Doctors  of  meflicine 

Draaghtflmcn 

Dm  jrpsts 

Elect  ri«-ian 

Engirfcers 

If'arnJer 

Geometricians 

Gunsmiths 


8 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

23 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

28 
2 

1 
2 
1 

11 
6 


Occupation. 


INiim- 
i  her. 


Inspector,  coal  mining 

Joiners 

Machinists -. . . . 

Managers 

ManufRCturers 

Merchants 

Mining  engineers 

Moflollcrs 

Moulder 

Mounter,  mach  inery 

PlumlMjrs 

Professors 

Receiver  (of  the  commune)  — 

Road  com  luissioner 

Sand  moulder 

Skillttil  workman 

Stonecutter 

Superintendents,  manufactory 

Turners 

Woodworker 


I 

3 

10 

2 

4 
»» 

:< 

o 

1 

1 

•> 

C 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
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INDUSTRIAIi  SCHOOI.,  LOUVAIN. 

This  iustitution  was  founded  in  1876,  and  was  installed  in  the  same 
building  with  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  both  being  under  the  same 
management.  The  Central  Belgian  railroad  contributes  liberally  to 
the  support  of  the  school,  and  the  workmen  in  the  extensive  railroad 
shops  of  the  city  nearly  all  attend  the  classes. 

The  studies  are  of  three  years'  duration,  two  years  being  spent  in 
the  preparatory  department  prior  to  entrance  upon  the  regular  course. 
In  both  six  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  drawing.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  studies  technology  and  technical  drawing  are  tauglit,  with 
mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  etc.  The  instruction  is  given  in 
French  and  in  Flemish.  A  polyglot  course  of  commercial  correspond- 
ence has  been  added,  including  French,  German,  English,  Italian,  and 
Spanish;  and  this  teaching  is  of  special  value  to  all  who  look  forward 
to  a  mercantile  career.  In  this  department  alone  there  were  83  pupils 
in  the  school  year  1891-'92,  and  in  all  departments  378  on  the  rolls. 
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The  state  and  commune  each  paid  a  subsidy  of  6,000  francs  ($1,158)  j 
the  province  contributed  3,000  francs  ($579). 

In  connection  with  this  institution  a  milling  school  of  immense  tech- 
nical significance  and  interest  has  been  established.  The  course  ol 
instruction  is  most  thorough  and  of  genuine  practical  utility.  It 
includes  the  following  subjects : 

The  study  of  grains;  the  botany  of  grain  bearing  plants,  their  culti- 
vation, the  diseases  peculiar  to  them,  etc.;  the  structure  of  grains  and 
their  microscopic  examination;  the  chemistry  of  grains;  noxious  in- 
sects; the  chemistry  of  flour,  meal,  starch,  et<j.;  the  study  of  adulter- 
ations; bread  making,  the  quality  and  analysis  of  bread;  the  applicjir 
tionof  physics  to  milling — water,  steam,  electric,  and  wind  mills;  trans- 
mission of  ijower;  different  systems  of  milling,  grinding,  pulverizing, 
granulating,  etc.;  and  drawing,  with  particular  reference  to  apparatus 
useful  in  milling. 

The  object  of  this  admirable  school  is  to  train  capable  workmen, 
master  workmen,  and  overseers  in  the  milling  industry.  In  1891-'92 
fifteen  pupils  were  taking  this  course. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  MARCHIBNNES  AU  PONT. 

■ 

The  commune  of  Marchiennes  au  Pont,  near  Charleroi,  is  relatively 
very  populous,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  many  important  industries; 
hence  this  industrial  school  has  had  a  large  attendance  of  pupils  from 
its  inception  in  1873.  The  instruction  embraces  both  generaj  and 
special  classes.  The  general  course,  lasting  three  years,  comi>rises  the 
French  language,  arithmetic,  commerce,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  linear  and  industrial  drawing.  The  special  studies,  covering 
two  years,  embrace  hygiene,  industrial  economy,  mechanics,  industrial 
physics,  metallurgy,  and  working  of  mines. 

The  course  of  industrial  drawing  is  well  organized  and  produces 
excellent  results.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  seven  professors, 
most  of  whom  are  at  the  head  of  important  industrial  establish- 
ments. Many  pupils  from  this  school  have  obtained  lucrative  posi- 
tions. Certificates  of  capacity  are  granted,  after  examination,  to 
special  as  well  as  to  general  course  students. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  MORLANWELZ. 

In  1871  a  drawing  and  Industrial  school  was  opened  at  Morlanwelz 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  mayor,  M.  Warocqu6,  owner  of  the  important 
mines  of  Mariemont  and  Bascoup,  and  for  years  the  financial  mainstay 
of  the  new  institution.  The  instruction  comprises  mathematics,  com- 
mercial bookkeeping,  elementary  and  applied  physics,  strength  of  ma- 
terials, machine  construction,  technology,  the  management  of  steam 
engines,  mining  engineering,  surveying  and  drawing. 

The  evening  course  requires  five  years  for  its  completion,  the  Sun- 
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day  section  takes  three  years.  The  evening  programme  has  also  two 
subdivisions,  viz»,  a  preparatory  course  of  three  years  and  a  two  years' , 
course  of  mechanical  drawing.  Three  subdivisions  exist  also  in  the 
Sunday  section,  namely,  mining,  three  years;  mechanical  engineering, 
three  years;  and  drawing,  duration  unlimited.  Ko where  in  Belgium  is 
free-hand  sketching  of  machinery  in  place,  and  drawing  machines  from 
models,  better  done. 

Tuition  is  free  and  pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  old  to  be  eligible 
for  matriculation.  Certificates  of  capacity  are  awarded  to  such  stu- 
dents as  pass  an  examination  in  all  subjects  that  enter  into  the  pro- 
gramme of  study.  These  certificates  are  of  five  grades.  For  obtaining 
the  lowest  degree  the  applicjint  must  answer  correctly  more  than  51 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  number  of  questions;  for  the  next  higher 
more  than  61  per  cent,  must  be  attained;  for  the  third  grade  more  than 
71  per  cent,  is  required;  for  the  fourth,  more  than  81  per  cent.;  and  for 
the  highest  grade  more  than  91  per  cent,  of  the  examination  questions 
must  be  correctly  answered. 

The  faculty  includes  17  professors.  In  1890  there  were  170  pupils  in 
the  evening  classes  and  424  in  the  Sunday  classes,  a  total  of  594  stu- 
dents, some  of  whom  were  girls. 

An  association  of  pupils  holding  certificates  from  the  Industrial 
School  of  Morlanwelz  was  founded  July  19, 1885,  and  is  prosperous, 
having  114  members  in  1890. 

INDUSTIOAL  SCHOOL,  OSTEND. 

Founded  March  12,  1866,  and  reorganized  in  1888,  this  excellent 
school  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  industrial  section  and  the  section 
of  fine  arts.  The  studies  in  the  former  last  three  years,  in  the  latter 
four  years,  both  sections  pursuing  a  common  course  during  the  first 
two  years. 

The  special  or  applied  classes  comprise  ornamental  drawing,  archi- 
tecture, mechanics,  and  naval  construction.  Ostend  being  a  ship- 
building centre  and  the  seat  of  large  government  works  for  that  pur- 
pose, much  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  naval  construction,  with 
rigid  preparation  in  drawing,  geometry,  and  mechanics.  In  the  govern- 
ment shops,  where  the  director  of  the  school  holds  a  prominent  position, 
workers  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  industrial  classes;  and  most  of 
the  engineers  and  machinists  in  the  mail  and  commercial  service  hold 
certificates  from  this  institution.  In  the  classroom  both  French  and 
Flemish  are  used.    The  number  of  pupils  is  over  200. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  SERAING. 

The   Industrial  School  at  Seraing  was  founded  in  1858  by  the 
commune,  with  the  aid  of  the  province  and  the  government,  to  educate 
young  men  to  be  designers    and   master   workmen  in  metallurgy, 
S.  Ex.  65 14 
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machine  construction,  and  civil  engineering.  The  Cockerill  iron  works 
and  other  large  industrial  estabhshnients  coutribnte  liberally  to  the 
himls  of  this  institution.  The  instruction  comprises  a  general  or  pre- 
paratory course,  and  a  more  extensive  special  course  of  practical  ai>pli- 
cation  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  neigh bcnrhood. 

In  the  generiil  course  of  three  years  are  taught  industrial  drawing, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  hygiene, 
and  industrial  and  commercial  economy,  etc.  In  the  special  course 
instruction  is  given  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  applied  mechanics, 
civil  engineering,  practical  electricity,  industrial  hygiene,  and  other 
subjects  as  the  demand  arises. 

To  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  industrial  school  free  evening 
classes  have  been  opened,  where  the  common  branches,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  orthography,  and  drawing,  may  be  followed.  Pupils 
applying  for  admission  to  the  industrial  school  must  be  14  years  of  age 
or  more,  and  must  pass  a  rigid  examination  in  these  preparatory  stud- 
ies. The  institution,  so  important  from  its  local  position  in  the  heart 
of  a  dense  manufacturing  centre,  lives  up  to  its  opportunities  and  keeps 
abreast  with  modem  methods,  lately  improving  and  enlarging  its  cur- 
ricuhim  to  give  greater  prominence  to  drawing,  electricity,  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

The  Cockerill  iron  works  supports  on  its  own  premises  a  venture, 
unique  of  its  kind  in  Belgium — a  school  for  miners — composed  of  boys 
of  12,  13,  and  14,  who  work  all  day  in  coal  mines  and  are  thus  in 
danger  of  forgetting  what  they  may  have  learned  at  school.  To 
prevent  this  lapse  into  illiteracy  and  also  to  develop  their  intelligence 
and  character,  they  are  allowed  to  quit  work  early  j  and  at  4  o'clock 
they  repair  to  a  school  room  where  a  teacher  employed  by  the  firm 
instructs  them  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  lessons  are  attended  with 
great  benefit;  and  it  is  to  be  hoiked  that  this  plan  will  be  adopted  by 
other  employers  of  youthful  labor. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  DRAWING  SCHOOL,  SOIGNIESS. 

The  industrial  and  drawing  schools  at  Soignies  were  united  in  1859 
and  reorganized  in  1878;  and  together  they  are  now  installed  in  a  new 
building  adapted  to  their  purposes.  In  this  joint  school  all  the  teach- 
ing is  designed  to  bear  upon  local  industries,  especially  on  stone  cut- 
ting and  the  survey,  quarrying,  and  transportation  of  freestone,  which 
is  the  chief  source  of  revenue  in  this  region.  The  studies  cover  five 
years  and  include  arithmetic,  commerce,  geometry,  projections  and  per- 
spective, general  physics  and  mechanics,  architecture  and  civil  engi- 
neering, economy,  linear,  relief,  and  industrial  diawing,  drawing  from 
the  antique,  and  jw^chitectural  drawing. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  sections:  A  preparatory  section  of 
drawing,  with  related  subjects,  common  to  all  pupils,  two  years;  a 
section  for  drawing  ax)])lied  in  the  arts  and  industries:  and  an  Indus- 
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trial  section,  comprising  several  branches,  eacli  requiring  three  years' 
study. 

In  1880  the  number  of  pupils  was  217,  the  state  subsidy  3,000  francs 
($579),  the  provincial  1,250  francs  ($241.25),  and  the  communal  1,500 
francs  ($289.50).  Moreover,  the  large  proprietors  of  quarries  of  the 
famous  Belgian  bluestone  aid  materially  in  supporting  an  institution 
patronized  by  nearly  all  their  workmen. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  VERVIBRS. 

The  industrial  school  at  Yerviers  was  founded  in  1862,  resulting  from 
the  combination  in  one  institution  of  the  School  of  Workmen  and  Ar- 
tisans and  the  special  classes  in  weaving,  established  in  1857  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Instruction  includes  arithmetic  and  element- 
ary geonietry,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  application  to 
industry;  linear  drawing  as  applied  to  machines  and  mechanics;  ele- 
ments of  physics;  elements  of  industrial  mechanics;  elements  of  chem- 
istry, considered  in  their  applications  to  local  industries,  especially 
dyeing;  the  various  processes  of  weaving;  classification,  composition, 
and  analysis  of  fabrics;  the  theory  of  colors;  ornamental  drawing  and 
drawing  from  nature,  the  composition  of  ornament  with  a  view  to  de- 
signs for  prints,  damasks,  velvets,  carpets,  shawls,  and  all  steps  neces- 
sary for  adapting  these  designs  to  the  loom,  making  samples,  etc. 

The  first  year  all  pupils  follow  the  same  course — arithmetic,  French, 
and  free-hand  drawing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the 
studies  subdivide  into  three  specialities — weaving,  dyeing,  mechanics 
and  engineering.  All  the  classes  are  held  in  the  evening  except  that 
in  practical  dyeing  and  hygiene,  which  meets  on  Sunday.  On  that  day, 
also,  practical  instruction  in  darning  fabrics,  woollens  especially,  is 
given  to  young  women,  over  a  hundred  of  whom  assemble  in  the  Sun- 
day morning  classes.  These  girls  are  weavers,  burlers,  inspectors, 
and  darners  in  the  woollen  mills,  and  tailoresses  and  dressmakers. 
The  lessons  are  admirably  thorough  and  practical,  the  mended  places 
in  fabrics  being  indistinguishable  from  new  cloth,  while  pieces  cut  out 
completely  are  so  skilfully  restored  as  to  deceive  closest  observers. 

The  weaving  room  is  equipped  with  all  appliances  for  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  in  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
course  analysis  of  stuffs  is  a  specialty.  Pupils  completing  the  pre- 
scribed instruction  are  capable  of  reproducing  any  sample  of  woollen 
goods  and  telling  all  about  it — how  many  threads  there  are  in  warp 
and  woof,  what  numbers  of  yarn  are  used,  what  proportion  of  cotton 
and  woollen  there  is,  what  mix  and  grade  of  materials,  and  how  great 
is  the  strength  of  the  requisite  dyes.  Most  of  the  graduates  have  re- 
munerative employment  in  the  woollen  mills  of  the  town  and  province 
or  with  local  and  foreign  cloth  merchants. 

In  1889  the  number  of  enrolled  pupils  was  570;  the  state  subsidy 
was  13,000  francs  ($2,509);  the  provincial,  3,000  francs  ($579);  the  com- 
munal, 8,000  francs  ($1,544). 
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DEAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  and  academies  of  design  in  Belgium  is  re- 
markable. In  1889  there  were  79  institutions  of  this  character,  with 
13,134  pupils.  In  this  list  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Ant- 
werp is  not  included.  The  academy,  with  its  1,294  students,  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  for  artists,  for,  as  the  classiUcation  of  the  pupils 
according  to  their  professions  shows,  the  largest  number  of  any  one 
trade  were  decorative  painters  (141),  while  professional  artists  num- 
bered only  114,  and  carpenters,  architects,  engravers,  tailors,  machin- 
ists, moulders,  jeweUers,  and  artisans  of  other  trades  abounded. 

The  Belgians  have  always  been  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  far 
from  sufficient  to  train  mere  designers  for  special  fields  of  industry, 
but  that  appreciative  knowledge  of  art  principles  must  be  -diffused 
amopg  the  people  in  order  to  create  a  demand  for  good  work  and  to 
stimulate  artists  and  artisans  to  the  highest  standards.  The  mere 
wage  earning  value  of  art — notwithstanding  that  great  stress  is  laid 
on  it — ^is  held  to  be  secondary  to  the  deeper  significance  of  art  in  the 
life  of  a  people 3  and  in  Belgium,  true  art  is  an  ever-present,  dominat- 
ing idea,  however  much  its  universal  application  to  industry  may 
spring  from  commercial  acumen. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  principal  cities  boast  fine  draw- 
ing schools  conservingall  the  old  and  high  traditions  which  are  the  pride 
of  the  people.  To  deal  properly  with  art  education  in  Belgium  would 
require  a  separate  treatise;  and  this  report  concerns  itself  only  with 
the  classes  in  industrial  drawing  existing  in  almost  every  school  for 
drawing  (^cole  de  dessin),  and  open  both  day  and  evening. 

Women  as  well  as  men  share  all  these  advantages  in  art.  At  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Brussels,  as  elsewhere,  the  young  women  do 
excellent  work  and  carry  off  many  prizes. 

Night  classes  are  most  numerously  patronized,  and  the  attendance  is 
enormous.  At  the  Brussels  academy  colored  objects  as  well  as  casts 
are  much  used  as  models,  and  alongside  each  model  is  a  history  or 
explanation  of  it  printed  in  large  letters,  which  the  student  is  required 
to  learn.  The  aim  of  all  instruction  is  to  develop  the  pupiPs  individuality, 
the  master  giving  free  rein  to  the  student's  interpretation  instead  of 
seeking  to  impose  his  own  stamp.  After  the  first  year  the  courses  are 
specialized  according  to  the  end  to  be  gained.  Attached  to  the  academy 
is  a  superb  museum  of  art  curios,  ancient  and  modem,  freely  drawn  on 
for  comparison  between  former  and  present  artistic  achievements,  and 
used  to  stimulate  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  thus  inciting  the 
emulation  of  the  learner. 

Besides  its  noble  academy  Brussels  possesses  three  other  great 
drawing  schools  under  large  staffs  of  able  teachers,  with  instruction 
suited  to  every  branch  of  high  and  applied  art — ^in  Molenbeek-  Saint- Jean, 
Saint- Josse-Ten-Noode,  and  Ixelles,  the  three  most  progressive  com- 
munes. 
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For  the  first  year  the  instructiou  is  of  a  general  kind  and  followed  by 
all  who  enter.  Emerging  from  these  preparatory  classes  the  student  is 
guided  to  some  extent  in  his  next  step  by  his  life  work  or  trade.  If  he  is  or 
wants  to  be  a  mechanic,  he  turns  to  mechanical  drawing;  if  a  machinist, 
he  draws  models  of  machines;  if  a  cabinetmaker,  he  adapts  and  origi- 
nates furniture;  if  an  architect,  buildings  of  all  kinds  and  art  history 
occupy  him;  if  a  decorator,  he  remains  longer  in  the  elementary  classes 
and  pushes  his  studies  further  in  the  higher  courses. 

Tlie  secret  of  the  success  of  these  institutions  is  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  great  artists  and  skilled  artisans  are  secured  to  teach  in  the 
industrial  and  art  schools. 

The  smallest  group  of  students  pursuing  any  technical  study — as, 
for  instance,  four  or  five  young  men  learning  cabinetmaking,  or  as 
many  would-be  ornamental  ironworkers — get  the  instruction  of  a  special- 
ist, an  eminent  specialist  at  that,  and  are  not  compelled  to  fall  back  for 
teaching  on  the  master  of  general  drawing.  The  professor  of  mechanical 
drawing  is  more  probably  than  not  a  successful  engineer  and  bridge- 
builder.  Over  the  modelling  rooms  one  of  the  famous  sculptors  of  the 
day  will  preside,  whose  mere  presence  is  an  inspiration. 

Nearly  every  professor  wears  a  government  decoration  for  special 
attainments  in  some  one  line  which  is  his  main  pursuit.  The  directors 
of  these  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  of  high  repute  in  the  world  of  art 
achievement. 

At  the  Molenbeek-Saint-Jean  school  of  design,  in  the  poorest  quarter 
of  Brussels,  attended  by  600  pupils  who  are,  almost  without  exception, 
workingmen  and  lads  in  blouse  and  wooden  shoes,  the  small  class  in 
architectural  drawing  has  been  conducted  for  fifteen  years  by  the  ar- 
chitect who  finished  the  famous  law  courts  {palais  de  justice)  when 
the  man  who  designed  and  commenced  the  building  died.  This  pro- 
fessor is  now  assisting  the  king's  own  architect  in  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  palace  at  Laeken,  and  will  probably  in  time  succeed  that 
functionary,  as  he  stands  practically  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 

The  drawing  school  at  Soignies  employs  professors  from  the  Brussels 
academy;  and  in  the  Bok  faience  works  at  La  Louvi^re  the  little  draw- 
ing school  for  pottery  decorators  is  taught  by  the  same  proficient  masters. 
In  the  trade  school  for  girls,  rue  du  Marais,  Brussels,  the  porcelain 
painting  classes  are  conducted  by  one  of  the  foremost  artists  in  the 
city.  Kor  does  the  employment  of  these  specialists  interfere  with 
the  remarkably  economical  administration  of  the  schools; for,  so  small 
are  salaries  a«  a  rule  in  Belgium,  and  so  overcrowded  is  every  avenue 
to  a  remunerative  livelihood,  that  capable  men  are  not  unwilling  to 
give  several  hours  a  week  for  what  Americans  consider  paltry  pay. 
Besides,  these  teachers  believe  in  thorough  work  ;  they  are  interested 
in  education,  and  willing  to  advance  the  standards  and  achievements 
in  art  by  personal  participation  in  the  drudgery  of  preparation  essen- 
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tial  to  success.  With  men  like  Portaels  and  Baes  at  the  head  of  the 
Brussels  academy  and  painters  of  great  worth  and  repute  in  charge  of 
the  drawing  schools  in  almost  every  city,  the  supremacy  of  art  in  Bel- 
gium will  not  decline. 

COMMEECIAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  Commercial  Institute  (IPInstitut  Sup6r%eur  de  Commerce)  at  Ant- 
werji  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Belgium.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is 
designed  to  lit  pupils  for  commercial  pursuits.  The  institute  was 
opened  in  December  1853.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  the  director, 
professors,  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  commerce  with  his  assistants. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  is  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
lasts  two  years.  Ko  subject  of  commercial  importance  is  omitted 
from  the  plan  of  study.  Attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars, and  the  whole  chaaracter  of  the  teaching  is  practical  as  well  as 
thorough. 

During  the  first  year  five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  banking,  com- 
mercial accounts,  bills  of  exchange,  contracts,  commercial  insurance, 
correspondence  in  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  German,  with  special 
reference  to  buying  and  selling  of  merchandise,  consignments,  etc. 

In  the  same  year  two  hours  a  week  are  allotted  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  commercial  products.  This  course  is  pursued  with  great 
advantage,  as  the  collections  in  the  museum  connected  with  the  insti- 
tute are  freely  used  to  illustrate  every  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  for  example,  are  first  consid- 
ered. In  this  connection  arsenical  preparations  are  studied;  then 
phosphorus;  carbon  and  its  compounds,  coke,  anthracite  and  soft  coal, 
animal  charcoal,  petroleum  and  its  derivatives;  iodine,  bromine,  min- 
eral acids,  etc. 

Then  metallic  substances — ^potash,  soda,  magnesia,  etc.,  with  iron, 
zinc,  lead,  antimony,  bismuth,  mercury,  silver,  and  their  compounds, 
aT>d  gold,  platinum,  etc.,  are  studied. 

Vegetable  products  come  next,  and  all  commercial  roots,  barks, 
woods,  bulbs,  seeds,  flowers,  and  fruits,  together  with  textOe  fibres, 
such  as  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  etc.,  are  carefully  and  practically  considered. 

Political  economy  and  statistics  occupy  two  hours  a  week  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  throughout  the  first  year.  Under  this  head  he  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  of  political  economy,  concerning  produc- 
tion, examination  of  the  causes  of  the  greater  or  less  productivity  in 
different  places,  concerning  value,  of  money,  of  credit,  of  the  equaliza- 
tion of  production  with  consumption,  of  international  commerce,  of  the 
forms  of  production,  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  of  the  modes  in  which 
governments  procure  the  necessary  resources  for  the  expenses  of  the 
public  service,  of  statistics,  their  object,  their  use,  their  character,  their 
divisions,  etc. 
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Commercial  and  industrial  geography  receives  attention  for  three 
honrs  a  week  daring  the  first  year  of  the  coarse,  including  the  topo- 
grapliical  situation  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  its  soil,  its  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  resources;  its  political  and  social  institutions, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  place;  the  principal 
pro<luct8  of  each  locality;  tables  of.  exports;  the  principal  products 
demanded  in  return  by  each  place;  imports;  character  of  the  economic 
legislation  and  customs  duties  of  each  place;  obstacles  and  facilities 
to  commerce;  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people  in  their  relations  to  cotn- 
merce;  description  in  detail  of  the  principal  places  of  commerce,  their 
importance,  etc. 

One  hour  a  week,  in  the  first  year's  course,  is  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  commercial  law.  Three  hours  a  week  are  likewise  consumed  in  the 
study  of  the  German  language;  especially  is  the  tenninology  of  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce  thoroughly  familiarized.  Commercial 
correspondence  and  conversation  in  German  are  encouraged;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  commerce  of  Germany,  the  customs  duties,  the  laws, 
the  boards  of  trade,  the  banks,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  fully 
investigated.  Three  hours  a  week  are  also  devoted  to  English  studios 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  Dutch  language  receives  the  same  attention. 
This' course  is  obligatory  for  all  Belgian  pupils.  Optional  Spanish  and 
Italian  lessons  are  also  provided. 

In  the  second  year  the  same  studies  are  pursued  further,  and  with 
the  like  painstaking  thoroughness.  Such  training  raises  commercial 
pursuits  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  learned  professions. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  study  the  pupils  are  examined  by  a 
committee  composed  of  seven  members  named  by  the  government,  and 
receive  the  diidoma  of  licentiate  in  commercial  science. 

The  institute  has  a  well  selected  library  of  about  5,000  volumes,  com- 
prising works  on  law,  political  economy,  statistics,  accounts,  chemistry, 
history,  geography,  literature,  etc.,  of  various  countries.  There  is  also 
a  chemical  laboratory  where  pupils  are  taught  analysis,  and  especially 
commercial  analysis  (as  to  strength,  purity,  adulterations,  etc.). 

The  museum  of  the  institute  is  provided  with  an  abundance  of  speci- 
mens and  collections  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  instruction;  and 
the  government  aids  essentially  in  the  formation  of  such  collections  by 
instructing  its  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  to  keep  this  object  in 
view. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  institute  amount  to  85,000  francs 
($10,405).  The  receipts  consist  of  a  state  subsidy,  45,000  francs 
($8,685) ;  a  cit>^  subsidy,  15,000  francs  ($2,805) ;  tuition  fees,  25,000  francs 
($4,825).  According  to  Bertiaux  the  attendance  from  1853  to  1889 
was  3,879.    Of  this  number  2,255  were  Belgians  and  1,624  foreigners. 

During  the  existence  of  the  school  398  Belgian  ex-studonts  have  be- 
come heads  {les  chefs)^  or  assistants  in  banks  or  commercial  houses. 
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Of  these  184  are  bearers  of  the  diploma  of  licentiate  of  commercial 
science.    These  pupils  are  distributed  among  the  following  occupations : 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EX-STUDENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE,  ANTWERP. 


Occnpation. 


Bank  directors,  afi^nts,  etc 

Chicfn  or  associates  of  commercial  houses  . 
Consuls 


Num- 
ber. 


155 

213 

8 


Occupation. 


Consuls  general , 

Professors  and  teachers 
Vice-consuls 


Num- 
ber. 


4 

13 

7 


SCHOOLS  OF  mDFSTRY  AKD  MINES. 

Connected  with  the  university  of  Liege  is  a  school  of  mines  of  high 
repute;  but  as  a  type  of  this  branch  of  higher  technical  education,  the 
institution  at  Mons  may  be  briefly  described.  The  degree  of  engineer 
from  this  establishment  is  greatly  valued. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1836  it  was  proposed  by  M.  Thorn,  governor 
of  the  province  of  Hainaut,  to  establish  a  technical  school  for 
teaching  subjects  appropriate  to  the  diflTerent  industrial  professions. 
The  school  was  opened  at  Mons,  November  1,  1837.  At  first  the 
course  of  instruction  was  of  two  years^  duration,  but  in  the  school 
year  1876-77  the  curriculum  was  enlarged,  and  the  course  was  length- 
ened to  four  years. 

Still  the  actual  organization  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Industrj'^  was 
not  i)erfected  until  October  1887,  when  the  institution  known  as 
UJScole  WIndustrib  et  den  Mines  was  established  at  Mons,  the  capital  of 
the  province. 

Fourteen  professors  and  five  instructors  are  on  the  teaching  staff*. 
The  course  includes  the  specialties  of  mining,  metallurgy,  industrial 
chemistry,  mechanics,  locomotive,  civil,  and  electrical  engineering. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  each  pupil  is  allowed  to  choose 
what  si)ecialty  he  will  adopt;  until  that  period  the  studies  and  prac- 
tical work  are  the  same  for  all  students. 

The  annual  tuition  fee  is  120  francs  ($23.16).  At  entrance  pupils 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  in  French, 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

The  school  at  Mons  possesses  a  library,  laboratories,  and  collections, 
and  is  well  equipped  for  its  work,  especially  in  the  department  of  elec- 
trical engineering. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  1890  amounted  to  62,450  francs  ($12,052.85). 
The  state  subsidy  for  the  year  was  20,043  francs  ($3,868.30),  the  pro- 
vincial subsidy  was  27,087  francs  ($5,227.79),  the  city  of  Mons  subsidj' 
was  9,320  francs  ($1,798.76).  The  average  attendance  at  the  Mons 
school  is  80  pupils  a  year. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN 

FRANCE. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PEESE17T  STATUS  OP  DrDXTSTBIAL  EDXTCATION  TS  FBASCE. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Public  scliool  education  in  France  began  practically  in  1833.  Li  that 
year  tlie  distinguished  statesman,  Guizot,  organized  primary  instruc- 
tion, dividing  it  into  two  grades,  called  respectively  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced. The  lower  division,  the  elementary,  included  moral  and  civic 
instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  French  grammar  and  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  legal  sj'steni  of  weights  and  measures.  In  the  ad- 
vanced grades,  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  pupils  were  to  be  taught 
the  elements  of  geometry  and  its  usual  ai)plications,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, sxirveying,  some  practical  notions  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  singing,  the  elements  of  history  and  gcograx)hy  in  general, 
and  i)articularly  the  history  and  geography  of  France. 

The  advanced  primary  schools  did  not  have  the  success  which  was 
hoped  for  them,  for  reasons  which  it  would  serve  no  particular  pur- 
pose to  outline  here,  so  that  in  1850  they  were  legislated  out  of  exist- 
ence. In  1881  they  were  revived,  and,  since  1886  particularly,  they 
have  undergone  a  marked  development.  Curiously  enough  their 
suppression  served  to  show  the  great  gulf  which  existed  between 
primary  and  higher  education.  It  also  marked  the  period  of  attempts 
to  span  it,  in  a  measure,  by  so-called  technical  trade  schools. 

The  system  of  public  education  in  France  has  been  entirely  remod- 
elled in  the  last  decade.  The  law  of  June  16, 1881,  made  primary  educa- 
tion absolutely  free.  The  law  of  March  28,  1882,  rendered  attendance 
at  school  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  G  and  13  years, 
and  gave  to  instruction  a  purely  secular  character.  The  law  of  October 
30, 1886,  definitely  organized  primary  education  in  its  various  grades 
and  confided  it  exclusively  to  the  laity.  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  enactment  primary  instruction  covers  the  following  classes  of 
schools : 

Infant  schools  (known  popularly  as  kindergartens). 

Elementary  primary  schools. 

Advanced  primary  schools  (a)  and  supplementary  courses  in 
connection  with  elementary  primary  schools  (&). 

Schools  of  manual    apprenticeship,  as  defined  by  the  law  of 
December  11, 1880. 

a  The  advanced  primary  school  (^coU  primairB  sup^rieHre)  in  France  corresponds 
very  nearly  to  the  American  high  school.  Scholars  enter  at  13  years  of  age,  after 
having  graduated  from  the  elomentiry  primary  school,  and  remain  until  16  or  17. 

h  In  certain  towns  or  villages  where  a  small  nomber  of  pupils  wish  to  proceed 
witn  the  higher  primary  instruction  after  having  graduated  from  the  elementary 
courses,  instead  of  building  up  a  new  advanced  primary  school  the  instruction  is 
given  in  courses  annexed  to  the  elementary  primary  schools  and  called  cour9 
complemen  taires, 
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INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

The  so-called  infunt  school  {ecole  matemelle)  or,  to  translate  literally, 
^  mother  school,  is  really  not  a  school  in  the  strict  meaning  of  that  w'ord. 
It  is  designed  to  create  a  pleasant  and  imperceptible  passage  from  the 
home  to  the  school,  imitating  the  affection  and  indulgence  of  the  family 
while  at  the  same  time  initiating  the  pupil  into  school  work  and  regu- 
larity. Less  attention  is  paid  to  teaching  the  child  a  mass  of  facts 
than  to  the  development  of  its  diflferent  faculties  without  fatigue,  con- 
straint,  or  excess  of  application.  He  is  taught  to  love  the  school  and 
early  to  acquire  a  taste  for  worki 

Below  will  be  found  in  detail  the  programme  of  studies  of  these  in- 
fant schools.  The  manual  exercises  are  of  the  simplest  sort,  but  they 
are,  in  a  measure,  an  introduction  to  the  more  advanced  training  in  the 
elementary  primary  schools. 

There  are  two  grades  in  the  infant  schools,  an  infantile  division  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5  years,  and  an  advanced  division  for 
those  from  5  to  6.  Both  sexes  are  received,  but  in  the  elementary  and  ad- 
vnnced  primary  grades  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  separate  buildings. 

The  following  is  the  official  programme  of  courses  of  study  in  the 
infant  schools: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THB  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 


First  prin- 
ciplep  of 
moral  edu- 
cation. 


Exorcises  in 
laoguago. 


Children  from  2  to  5  yoars. 


Object  les- 
sons.   In- 
formation 
about  com- 
mon  ob- 
jects. 
First  no- 
tions of 
natural 
history. 
Illustra- 
tions on 
charts. 


Care  taken  of  the  children  In  oi'der  to 
teach  them  good  habits,  to  gain  their 
affection,  and  to  cause  them  to  maintain 

food  relations  the  one  with  the  other. — 
'irst  notions  of  good  and  evil. 


Fronunciation. — !fixercises  havingfor  aim 
the  an^entation  of  the  vocabularr  of 
the  child. — Little  memory  exercises 
(songs,  fables,  tales) ;  questioning. 


Children  from  5  to  6  years. 


Names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  hn- 
man  body;  of  the  principal  animals  of 
the  regiou;  of  nutritious  plants  and 
those  most  constantly  3een,  as  trees  and 
familiar  flowers. — Name  and  usage  of 
objects  serving  for  clothing  or  used  in 
the  house,  for  eating  and  at  labor. — 
Study  of  colors  and  combinations  at 
plav. — Notions  in  regard  to  day  and 
night. — Observations  upon  periods  of 
time  (a  day,  week).— The  names  of  day, 
evening  before,  and  the  morrow. — Age 
of  the  child.— The  attention  of  the 
child  is  called  to  the  differences  be- 
tween heat  and  cold,  between  rainy 
and  flne  weather. — Observations  upon 
the  seasons,  their  influences  and  prod- 
ucts.—First  lessons  in  the  education 
of  the  senses.— The  child  is  taught  to 
select  and  compare  colors,  shades, 
forms,  lengths,  weights,  temperatures, 
sounds,  odors,  and  flavors. 


Simple    conversations    interjected    during 
class    exercises    and    recreation. — Little 

J»oem8  explained  and  learned  by  heart. — 
delation  of  moral  tales,  followed  by  ques- 
tions to  make  sure  that  the  pupil  has  un- 
derstood the  point. — Sonss. — Particular 
attention  given  to  those  children  in  whom 
the  teacher  has  noticed  some  fault  or  vice 
springing  up. 
Combined  exercises  of  speech,  reading,  and 
writing,  preparatory  to  orthoCTaphj-.— 1. 
Oral  exercises ;  familiar  questions  having 
for  object  to  teach  children  to  express 
themselves  clearl  v ;  correction  of  faults  of 
pronuQciation  and  local  accent. — 2.  Memory 
exercises;  recitation  of  short  poems.— 3. 
Written  exercises;  dictation,  first  of  .a 
single  word,  then  of  two  or  three,  then  of 
short  phrases. — 4.  Readings  by  the  teacher, 
which  are  listened  to  and  repeated  by  the 
pupils. 
Elementary  notions  in  regard  to  the  human 
bodv;  talks  on  hygiene.— Comparative 
study  of  animals,  plants,  stones,  and  metals 
the  child  knows. — Distinction  between 
plants  used  for  nourLshmeut  and  those  em- 
ployed industrially.— Stones  and  metals  of 
ordinary  usage.— The  air,  water  (vapor, 
steam,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  ice).— Little 
object  lessons,  with  the  objects  them- 
selves either  before  the  eyes  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  children. — Familiar  conversa- 
tions wich  theoUect  of  teaching  certain 
elementary  facts  (the  right  and  the  left; 
names  of  days  and  months ;  the  seasons ;  the 
distinction  between  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms),  especiuly  to  cause 
them  to  observe,  compare,  question,  and 
remember. 
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COUKSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  INFANT  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Drawing, 
writing, 
and  read- 
ing- 


Arithmetic. 


Geography. 


History  and 
tales. 

Singing. 


Ifannal  ex- 
ercises. 


Children  from  2  to  5  years. 


Making  cubes,  balls,  etc.,  as  play  mo- 
saics.— Explanation  of  simple  pictnres 
(animals  and  common  objects). — Mak- 
ing combinations  of  lines  with  small 
sticks.— Representation  upon  the  slate 
of  these  combinations;  desoription  of 
common  objects.  No  exercises  in  read- 
iogi  properly  called. 

Familiarize  the  child  with  the  terms  one, 
two,  three,  fonr,  fi^e,  one-half;  count- 
ing up  to  10.  Mental  dalcnlation  with 
the  first  ten  numbers. 


Domicile  and  address  of  parents ;  name  of 
the  commune;  simple  exercises  in  rela- 
tion to  distance. — Kelatiye  situation  of 
difi'crcnt  parts  of  the  school. — Land 
and  water.— The  son  (its  rising  and 
setting),  t 


Simple  singinff  in  onison. — Simple  exer- 
cises.— Flaying  and  marching. — ^Evolu- 
tions and  urilung.— Attention  to  sani- 
tary matters  and  cleanliness. 

Play. — Simple  exorcises  in  folding,  weay- 
ing,  and  plaiting. 


Children  from  6  to  6  years. 


Combinations  of  lines.— Sepreseatatlon  of 
these  combinations  on  the  slate  or  paper  in 
ordinary  crayon  or  in  colors.— Small  origi- 
nal designs  upon  checkered  paper. — Repro- 
duction of  easy  drawings  made  by  the 
teacher. — Representation  of  the  most  sim- 
ple and  usual  objects.— FirHt  exercises  in 
reading. — First  elements  of  wiithoig  let- 
ters, syllables,  and  words. 

First  elements  of  oral  and  written  enumera- 
tion.— Simple  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic.— Addition,  and  subtraction,  np  to 
100. — Study  of  the  first  ten  numbers,  and 
of  the  expressions  half,  third,  quarter.— 
The  four  operations  with  nnmbers  of 
two  figures.— The  metroi  the  frano,  the 
litre. 

Familiar  conversations  and  simple  prepara- 
tory exercises,  serving  particularly  to 
evoke  a  habit  of  observauon  in  the^:hlfdren 
by  causing  them  simply  to  remark  the  roost 
casual  phenomena  and  the  Tarious  configu- 
rations of  the  territory. 

Anecdotes,  tales,  biographies,  drawn  fkxun 
the  nation's  history,  accounts  of  Toyagea, 
etc.,  illustrated  by  pictures. 

Singing  in  unison  m  two  parts,  learned  ex- 
clusively by  ear.— Play,  marching,  drill, 
etc. 

Folding,  weaving,  plaiting,  making  combi- 
nations on  paper  or  canvas  with  different 
colored  woollen  yams.— Simple  knitting. 


An  inspection  of  the  manual  work  done  by  children  in  an  infant 
school  at  Armentieres,  ia  the  north  of  France,  shows  that  sound  ideas 
of  elementary  manual  training  there  prevail.  One  hour  a  day  is  the 
time  usually  allotted  to  this  kind  of  work.  The  children  seem  to  take 
the  greatest  interest  in  what  they  do. 

The  programme  of  courses  of  study  as  outlined  in  the  preceding 
pages  is  very  closely  followed  in  all  the  infant  schools  of  France. 

Charitable,  quite  as  much  as  pedagogical,  considerations  influenced 
the  original  creation  of  infant  schools.  Now  they  are  recognized  as  a 
most  useful  preparation  to  primary  education,"^  and  the  attention  paid 
to  the  moral  discipline  and  mental  and  manual  instruction  of  the  child 
predominates  over  the  charitable  idea. 

The  latest  statistics  available  for  the  infant  schools  in  connection 
with  the  public  educational  system  of  France  are  for  the  academic  year 
1886-'87.  At  that  time  there  were  3,597  establishments  giving  instruc- 
tion to  543,839  pupils. 

ELEMENTAEY  PRIMAEY  SCHOOLS. 

The  elementary  primary  school  represents  the  intermediate  stage  in 
the  public  educational  system.  The  child  enters  usually  at  6  and  re- 
mains until  13  years  of  age.  There  are  four  grades  in  these  schools, 
viz.,  for  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  7,  7  and  9,  9  and  11,  and  11 
and  13. 

The  official  programme  of  courses  of  study  includes  instruction  in 
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tlie  foUowlDg^  subjects:  Hygiene  and  cleanliiiess^  ethical  training; 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises;  reading;  penmanship;  French  lan- 
guage; history;  geography;  civic  instruction;  arithmetic;  geometry; 
elements  of  physical  and  natural  science;  agriculture  and  horticulture; 
and  singing.  The  official  programme  is  folIoTred  almost  uniformly 
and  with  only  slight  variation  throughout  the  country. 

We  give  in  detail  so  much  of  the  official  programme  as  relates  in  any 
way  to  manual  training. 

COCJ£lS£  OF  STUDY  TJS  THB  ELEITBNTAKT  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Mannal 
traiiimg 
fur  boya. 


Manual 
tr:niiins 
for  ^irla. 


Ornament- 
al draw- 
ing. 


Cliildren  from  5  to  7 
years. 


Simple  oxerciaea  in. 
braiding,  folding, 
and  weaving. — 
Cutting  and  ap- 
plying piecea  of 
coior^  paper  to 
geometrical  do- 
ai^nia. — Small  bas- 
ket work. — Com- 
binntious  of  col- 
ored wool  on  can- 
vaH  or  paper. 


Small  exercises  of 
the  Frcebel  sys- 
tem :  Wfuving, 
foldi  ng,  1  iraidi  n;r.— 
SiiiiplB  works  in 
knitting. 


Combinations  of 
line«:  roprcaen- 
tation  of  tlicse 
com  binations  on 
thp  slate,  with  a 
pencil  on  paper,  or 
with  touches  of 
colors;  small  do* 
b\ipi»  of  invention 
on  checker  c<1  pa- 
per; roprodiieuig 
very  sini]de  do- 
signa  made  by  the 
t-eacher. — Kepre- 
sentiug  very  sim- 
ple common  ob- 
jects. 


Children  from  7  to  9 
years. 


Rxercfses  for  devel- 
oping; the  skilful 
uxeol'  cho  hands. — 
Cutting  poste- 
buard  carda  in 
ahanes  of  geomet- 
rical solids. — 
Battket  weaving : 
combining  twigs 
of  ditferent  col- 
ors. -Modelling : 
reproduction  of 
geometrical  solids 
and  very  simple 
objects. 


Children  from  9  toll 
years. 


Knitting  and  stitch- 
ing: knitting  to 
tho  right  and  ro- 
vorso.  sides,  in- 
creasing and  de- 
creaa  in  g.— Cross- 
stitching  on  can- 
vos. — Elements  of 
sewing:  hems  and 
whip-stitches. — 
Manual  exercises 
for  developing  the 
skilful  use  of  the 
haudA;  cuttingand 
ari-anging  pieces 
of  colored  paper. — 
Little  tasks  of 
modelling. 


Sketching  straight 
lines  and  dividing 
them  into  eqiiiu 
parts;  estimatittg 
the  relations  be- 
tween the  linos; 
drawing  and  esti- 
mating angles. — 
First  principles  of 
ornamt^ntal  do- 
sigiia— <Jircurofer> 
ences,  regnlarpoly- 
goos,  rusott«s,  an^ 
stars. 


Construction  of  cov- 
ered pasteboard 
objects,  with  de- 
signs of  colored 
paper. — Simple 
,iron  wire  work: 
'  trellis  work. — Com- 
bining iron  wire 
and  wood  work: 
cages.— Modelling: 
simple  architect* 
nral  ornaments. — 
Conception  of  the 
use  of  ordinary 
tools. 


Knitting  and  darn- 
ing.—Cross-stitch- 
ins  on  canvas. — 
Elements  of  sew- 
ing: the  running 
stitch,  backstitcl^ 
side-stitch^  whip- 
stitch, plain  sew- 
ing, hems,  seams; 
whip-stitching 
edges,  plaiting. — 
Perfectiu;i  simple, 
eaHy  needlework 
(towels,  napkins, 
handkerchiefs, 
aprons,  covers), 
piecing,  mending. 


Free-hand  drawing.— 
Ordinary  geomet- 
rical curves:  ellip- 
ses, spirals^  etc. — 
Curves  applied 
to  the  vegetable 
kingdom :  stems, 
leaves,  and  flow- 
ers.— Copy  of  casts 
representing  oma- 
monts  in  sUght  re- 
lief .—G  eometrical 
representations  of 
lines  and  perspec- 
tive, with  plain 
lines  then  with 
^lado  VB— geome  t- 


Children  from  11  to 
13  years. 


Combined  exercises 
of  designing  and 
modelling:  sketch- 
ing objects  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  con- 
structing objects 
after  the  sketches, 
or  vice  verua. — 
Study  of  the  prin- 
cipal tools  used  in 
wood  work. — Prac- 
tical exercises. — 
Planing,  sawiDg, 
and  simple  join- 
ing.— ^Nulled  boxes 
and  joinuig  Avith- 
out  nails. — Wood 
turning — very  sim- 
ple objects.— ^tudy 
of  the  nrinui))al 
tools  used  in  iron 
work.  —  Exercises 
in  filing,  smooth- 
ing, or  h Dishing  of 
roagh  objects  from 
the  forge  or  foun- 
dery. 

Knitting  shirts, 

vests,  gloves. — 
Stitching  on 

cloth.  —  Quilts, 
plaits,  buttonholes, 
mending  gannonts, 
darning.  —  Knowl- 
edge orcutting  and 
finishing  simple 
garments.— Knowl- 
edge of  simple  do> 
mestio  economy 
and  kitchen  work, 
washing  and  repair- 
ing linens,  the 
needs  of  the  house- 
hold, the  garden, 
and  potiltry  yard. — 
Practical  exercises 
at  the  school  and  at 
home. 

First  notions  of  geo- 
metrical drawing 
and  elements  of 
perspective. — free- 
nana  drawing. — 
Drawing  of  purely 
goometncal  orna- 
ments from  print 
or  from  relief: 
mouldings,  egg- 
shaped  ornaments, 
o^ees,  beads,  den- 
tils, etc. — Drawing 
from  print  or  from 
relief  omsmenta 
whose  elements  are 
taken     from     the 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  ELEMENTABT  PfilMAEY  SCHOOLS-Concluded. 

0 


\ 


CliUdren  from  S.to  7 
years. 


ChildreB  from  7  to  9 
yeonw 


Children  from  9  to  11 
years. 


rical  solids  and 
ordinary  simple 
objects. — Georact- 
rionl  drawing. — 
EmploymcDt  on 
the  LoarU  of  instru- 
mouts  fordrawinj^ 
.stmi^ht  lines  and 
oin-u  inferences : 
rulers,  cninitass- 
en,  squares,  and 
pro*  rjietors.— This 
will  be  limited 
only  to  A  kitowl- 
edge  of  the  use  of 
thoso  in.strnmcnta 
wlifch  he  will  re- 
quire in  the  higher 
rourso. 


Children  fVom  11  to 
13  years. 


▼egotadilo  kingdom: 
Icu^^es,  llowers, 
fruit,  palms,  foli- 
age, otc. — Elemi^n- 
tarv  noti<His  of  the 
orders  of  ai  chitoct- 
ure  illustrate*!  on 
the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher  (3  les- 
sons). —  I>rav.ing 
of  the  hnninn  head : 
its  parts  ana  pro- 
portions.— Geomet- 
rical di'awin*;. — 
Kxcrution  on  iMipor 
by  means  of  in.stru- 
inents,  the  gtK)met- 
ric.d  figures  which 
In  X\xo  previous 
courso  hful  bceu 
made  on  the  bla<-k- 
board —  Prlnciplos 
of  coloring  with 
CTcn  tints. — Repru- 
dnt'ins  designs  of 
frfane  snrfato  and 
Ji.i;bt  relief  Uooora- 
tiouft:  panels, 

church  windows, 
tiling,  inlaid  tioor- 
ing.  ceilings:  fln- 
ishihg  some  of 
thcdo  with  India 
ink  and  coloring.  — 
Reprt'sojitation  by 
means  of  georuot- 
rical  lines  of  geo- 
metrical solids  and 
of  simple  objects 
such  as  framework, 
and  pieces  of  car- 
pentering, exterior 
stone  (Ireasing,  iron 
work,  most  ordi- 
nary furnitnrcetc; 
enii)loyment  of  col- 
ors for  iudicuting 
tht^  nature  of  'the 
niatcriuls.  —  Color- 
ing plans  and 
charts. 


Mamial  training  commences  where  the  pupil  left  off  with  it  in  the 
infant  school,  and  is  continued  throughout  the  whole  four  grades  of  the 
elementary  primary  establishment.  The  instruction  outlined  for  the 
highest  division — ^for  pupils  from  11  to  13  years  of  age — would  nat- 
urally Cfill  for  workshops.  Unfortunately  these  are  not  always  forth- 
coming, a«  only  a  comparatively  few  communities  have  been  public- 
sjnrited  enough  to  provide  them  (a).  It  is  unfortunate,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  children  having  completed  their  period  of  com- 
pidsory.  education,  are  drafted  off  by  their  parents  into  situations 
without  having  a  chance  to  pass  through  the  advanced  primary  school. 
A  two  years'  course  of  workshop  manual  training,  such  as  is  prescribed 
by  the  ofiBcial  programme,  would  be  of  immense  service  to  those  who 
take  up  industrial  occupations.    No  doubt  students  of  this  age  are  too 


a  In  Franco  the  communes  must  supply  tlie  land  and  erect  the  school  buildings, 
which  alwa^  remain  local  property.    The  state  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 


k 
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yoiiug  to  receive  conspicuous  profit  iu  connection  with  any  particular 
trade,  but  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  tools,  the  .dexterity  of  the  eye, 
and  suppleness  of  the  hand,  the  ability  to  fashion  even  the  simplest 
object  after  a  drawing,  would  serve  them  well  no  matter  what  they  did 
in  after  life.  * 

Manual  training  in  this  grade  of  schools  is  being  considered  more 
and  more  a  necessary  complement  to  a  sound  general  education  rather 
than  as  a  practical  end.  As  this  view  becomes  more  widely  understood, 
municipalities  hitherto  deterred  by  ignorance  or  indifference  will  make 
adequate  provision  for  following  out  the  official  programme  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  courses  of  study  are  already 
so  heavy  that  the  only  time  left  for  the  workshop  is  from  half-past  five 
to  seven  in  the  evening. 

Generally  speaking,  the  manual  training  courses  for  boys  comprise 
two  groups.  The  one  consists  in  exercises  destined  in  a  general  way 
to  unloose  the  fingers  and  to  teach  them  dexterity,  agility,  rapidity, 
and  accuracy  of  movement  j  the  other,  graduated  lessons  in  modelling, 
serving  to  complement  corresponding  studies  in  mechanical  drawing, 
and  particularly  designing  in  connection  with  industry.  For  the  girls, 
besides  cutting  and  sewing,  a  certain  number  of  lessons  and  amount 
of  advice  are  given  not  only  ui)on  domestic  economy,  but  on  wiorate, 
with  a  view  of  inspiring  a  love  of  order  and  a  taste  for  housekeeping 
and  to  hinder  the  acquisiton  of  frivolous  and  dangerous  ideas. 

From  the  infant  schools  to  the  advanced  primary  schools  the  follow- 
ing materials  are  utilized  in  the  manual  training  courses  :  Straw,  willow 
slioots,  pfiper,  thin  cardboard,  twine,  wire,  sheet  iron,  wood,  iron,  zinc, 
copper,  modelling  clay,  pottery  clay,  plaster,  chalk,  and  sandstone. 

Manual  training  means  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a  technical  daily 
lesson,  the  theory  of  the  immediate  work  to  be  performed  being  par- 
ticularly emphasized.  It  means,  also,  free-hand  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, the  sketching  of  common  articles  of  manufacture  and  of  their  sepa- 
rate parts  in  plans,  cross-sections,  and  elevations  according  to  scale. 

MANUAL  TRAININQ  IN  ELEMENTARY  PRIMARY   SCHOOLS  FOR 


In  1873  M.  Salicis,  until  his  death  general  inspector  of  manual 
training  for  France,  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  manual  training 
in  the  elementary  primary  schools.  Workshops  were  then  constructed 
in  connection  with  the  boys'  school  in  the  rue  Tournefort,  forming  a 
sort  of  annex.  The  city  has  ever  since  given  16,000  francs  ($3,088) 
annually  to  pay  for  the  necessary  materials  as  well  as  the  force  of  work- 
men teachers  engaged  to  give  the  instruction. 

Contrary  to  the  general  practice  which  admits  only  pupils  from  11 
to  13  years  of  age  to  the  workshops,  the  children  enter  here  at  8.  All 
do  mechanical  drawing  and  model  work. 
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In  order  to  have  more  time  for  the  shop  the  students  of  the  higher 
division  (from  11  to  13  years)  spend  an  hour  longer  each  day  at  school. 
This  division  passes  three  hours  daily  in  the  workshops,  and  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  each  of  which  spends  one  week  alternately  at  carpen- 
try and  wood  turning,  metal  turning,  forging  and  fitting,  modelling 
and  moulding,  and  wood  and  stone  carving. 

The  children  in  the  class  immediately  below  (9  to  11  years)  spend  one 
hour  daily  in  the  shop,  working  alterQately  on  wood  and  iron.  Model- 
ling is  done  in  a  special  class. 

The  youngest  boys  (8  years  of  age)  devote  two  hours  per  week  to  the 
shop,  workingalso  alternately  upon  wood  "and  iron,  and  the  same  length 
of  time  in  modelling.  The  implements  used  by  them  are  simply  the 
rasp,  the  file,  and  the  saw. 

A  primary  school  teacher  who  has  himself  been  instructed  in  manual 
training  during  his  course  at  the  normal  school  is  in  charge  of  the  work- 
shops. Fnder  him  are  placed  five  skilled  workmen,  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  a  wood  turner,  a  metal  turner,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  fitter,  who 
direct  the  practical  efforts  of  the  pupils. 

This  institution  is  unique  amongst  schools  of  a  similar  grade  in  Paris. 
It  was  not  accepted  as  a  model  for  the  rest,  when  in  1880  manual  train- 
ing was  introduced  more  generally.  The  commission  having  charge  of 
the  matter  decided  not  to  make,  as  it  were,  elementary  trade  schools, 
but  to  provide  manual  exercises  in  the  workshop  for  the  most  advanced 
division  only  and  to  give  to  the  instruction  the  character  of  a  sort  of 
gymnastics  for  the  eye  and  the  hand. 

These  views  are  embodied  in  the  programme  of  studies  already  given 
and  now  in  force.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  another  change  will 
soon  be  made,  for  the  whole  subject  has  been  recently  carefully  and 
thoroughly  studied  by  a  commission  of  experts  at  the  head  of  which  is' 
M.  Duplan,  the  subdirector  of  primary  instruction  for  Paris.  The 
principles  adopted  can  not  fail  to  have  great  weight  coming  from  such, 
high  authorities.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Manual  training  in  schools  should  be  considered  as  a  means  of  gen- 
eral education.  It  is  besides  an  indirect  preparation  for  the  exer- 
cise of  different  occupations  because  it  teaches  the  method  of  handling 
tools. 

2.  Manual  training  should  be  above  everything  else  methodical;  it 
should  comprise  gradations  and  synthetic  exercises.  In  order  to 
encourage  personal  effort,  competitions  should  be  organized  every  two 
months  between  the  more  capable  scholars.  The  greatest  liberty 
should  be  allowed  in  the  execution  of  the  task  imposed  by  the  in- 
structor. 

3.  Drawing  being  the  base  of  manual  training  no  object  should  be 
made  without  a  full  sized'drawing  of  it  having  first  been  made  by  the 
student.  The  pupils  should  be  familiarized  with  the  use  of  scales, 
cross-sections,  and  perspectives. 

4.  Manual  training  should  be  obligatory  to  all  pupils. 

5.  Instruction  should  be  given  in  the  class  room  and  in  the  work- 
shop. 

S.  Ex.  65 15 
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G.  Modelling  and  ^e  study  and  sketcMng  of  tools  in  general  use 
should  be  exacted  of  all  students,  as  weU  as  for  ihe  younger  ones  other 
exeroises,  such  as  paper  box  making,  folding,  catting,  basket  work,  etc. 

7.  Only  scholars  in  the  advanced  division  (11  to  13  years  of  age)  and 
of  the  intermediate  class  (9  to  11  years)  should  go  to  the  workshop. 
However,  if  circumstances  permit,  one  might  also  admit  those  of  a 
younger  grade  on  trial. 

8.  Instruetion  in  manual  training  should  be  given  during  rcjgular 
class  hours. 

9.  The  following  amount  of  time  should  be  given  up  weekly  to  man- 
ual training  in  the  different  classes  of  public  schools.  Infant  schools, 
s^ix  hours.  Elementary  primary  schools,  nine  hours,  of  which  five 
should  be  accorded  to  manual  training  proper,  and  four  to  drawihgand 
modelling.  Advanced  primary  schools,  three  hours  in  the  first  year  and 
two  hours  each  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  classes  to  manual 
training  proper,  and  one  hour  in  each  of  the  four  classes  to  modelling. 

10.  In^ruetion  in  manual  training  should  be  given  by  a  regular 
teacher  assisted  by  skilled  workmen  chosen  by  competitive  examination. 
The  latter  should  be  taken  for  one  year  on  trial. 

11.  One  general  programme  should  be  prepared  and  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.,  for  the  infant  schools,  elementary  primary  schools,  and 
advanced  primary  schools,  respectively,  so  as  to  insure  harmony,  uni- 
formity, and  gradual  development. 

12.  The  manual  exercises  should  always  be  preceded  by  theoretical 
and  technical  lessons  on  the  subject  in  hand.  The  length  of  these 
latter  should  never  exceed  a  quarter  of  the  regular  period. 

13.  In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  i)ossible  the  expense  of  the  materi- 
als necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  the  exercises  should  be 
so  graduated  as  to  aUow  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of  wood  and 
iron. 

14.  The  workmen  in&tructor 8  being  chosen  by  competitive  examin  a- 
tioii,  should  be  properly  remunerated  and  allowed  to  improve  their  situ- 
ation. 

15.  In  order  to  make  jwrimary  teachers  competent  to  direct  instruction 
in  manual  training  they  should  be  assigned  for  certain  periods  of  time 
to  the  school  in  t^  rue  Tournefort  for  observation  and  practioe. 

In  Paris  at  the  present  time  workshops  for  the  prosecution  of  manual 
training  exist  in  one  hundred  and  one  boys'  elementary  primary  schools, 
or  fully  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  for  France  attached  to  this 
grade  of  schools. 

I>elow  is  given  a  table  showing  the  number  of  lessons  and  hours  each 
wcM'lv  given  to  the  different  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  primary 
scIkoIs  of  Patis: 
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OOUHSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ELEMENTARY  PKIMABT  SCHOOLS,  PARIS. 


Subject. 


7  to  9  yean. 


Moral  and  oivio  inBtrnction 

ReadiDg  imd  reoltation 

"Writing 

Drawing 

Drawing,  art 

Drawing,  mechanical 

Arithmotic,  elonu'utary  — 

Arithmetic  and  metric  sys- 
tem. 

Grammar 

Dictation 

French  language 

HiHtory 

Geography 

Physical  and  natural  science 

Direct  lessons 

Hygiene,  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

Manual  training 

Sewing 

Cutting  and  dro!»8niaking  . 

imglng 

Gymnastics 

Military  exorcises 

Becrcation  periods 


Lessons  Hours 
per    j  pear 


9  to  11  years. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


week,    week 


8 
U 
10 

2 


Lossons  Hours  Lessons  Hours 
per 


11  to  13  years. 


Boys. 


Girls, 


per 
week. 


5 


I 


5 
3 
6 


21 


i 


2J 


2 


5 
2 
2 
3 


per 
week. 


2i 

3 

2* 


i" 


5 

H 

2i 


Total 


2  ! 
5  I 


1 
2i 


5 


li 


1 
2i 


10 


2*1 


10 


2i 


week. 


Lessens  Hours, 
I  per  I     per       per 
week.!  week.   week. 


5 

4 
5 


2 
'6 


? 


6 
2 
2 
2 


6' 


5 


5 
3 
2 


n 


2 
1 


4 
1 


S 
2 
2 
1 


5 

IJ 

14 
1 


n 


^ 


1 1 

5  ! 


10 


4 


2* 


2 
3 
2 
8 


2 

li 
4 

2 


Lessons 
week. 


4 
2 
2 


73 


32^ 


50  I    S2| 


49       32^  .  45  ,    S7^ 

I  I 


a  History  and  geography  taught  in  combinaliou. 
b  For  boys  only. 
cFor  girls  only. 


2 
1 


Hoars 

per 
week. 


6 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
5 


10 


46 


2 


5 

14 

1 


H 
I* 

24 


£4 


35 


BIANUAIi  TRAIiriNa  IN  -ELEMEHTT. 

BOYS,  LILLB. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  FOR 


After  Paris.  Lille  has  perhaps  done  the  most  of  all  Frencli  cities  for 
the  devclopmeut  of  manual  training  in  purely  primary  scliools.  There 
are  nine  workshops,  in  seven  of  which  wood  and  metal  work  is  carried 
on,  modelling  in  plaster  in  another,  while  the  ninth  is  devoted  to  book- 
binding and  paper  box  making.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-one  pupils, 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  13,  receive  instruction  in  the  shops  during 
four  hours  weekly. 

The  original  cost  of  the  equipment  of  all  the  workshops  was  about 
30,000  francs  ($5,790).  Each  shop  is  provided  with  ten  carpenters' 
tables,  ten  benches  for  metal  work,  and  four  forge  furnaces  and  anvils,  so 
that  sections  of  twenty-eight  boys  may  work  at  one  time.  The  annual 
cost  of  maintenance,  which  includes  the  salaries  of  the  special  teachers 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  materials  used,  is  15,200  francs  ($2,933.60). 

The  instructing  force  consists  of  an  overseer  {surveillant)  who  is  one 
of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school  and  who  has  himself  passed  through 
a  course  of  manual  training  in  the  normal  school,  a  first-class  carpen- 
ter and  joiner  who  can  also  do  wood  turning,  and  a  skilful  mechanic 
who  understands  fitting,  metal  turnitig,  and  forging.  •  The  overseer 
occupies  himself  with  the  elucidation  of  drawings,  theoretical  explana- 
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tions,  and  the  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  the  boys.  The  workmen 
teachers  are  charged  simply  with  the  direction  of  all  practical  work. 

They  are  paid  600  francs  ($96.50)  each  per  year  for  eight  hours  of 
presence  weekly  (except  during  the  holidays)  in  the  workshops. 

The  system  of  instruction  followed  is  quite  interesting.  It  is  the 
creation  of  Prof.  0.  Oodron,  who  is  the  technical  director  of  the 'work- 
shops attached  to  the  Industrial  Institute  of  Lille,  as  well  as  the  super- 
visor of  the  manual  training  department  of  the  public  schools. 

Prof.  Oodron  carefully  designates  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  differ- 
ent years  and  even  the  order  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed.  He  then 
makes  on  a  sheet  of  paper  a  series  of  drawings,  showing  the  plan,  eleva- 
tion, and  a  cross-section  of  the  object  to  be  executed.  Dimensions  are 
also  given.  In  a  note  below  he  sets  forth  first  the  usage  to  which  the 
object  is  put  and  then  detailed  practical  directions  in  regard  to  its 
execution.  These  sheets  are  posted  conspicuously  on  the  walls  of  the 
workshops.  On  brackets  immediately  beside  them  are  the  actual 
objects  themselves^  which  have  been  previously  made  by  pupils  and 
now  serve  as  models.  V 

The  students  in  the.  drawing  class  draw  in  their  workshop  notebooks 
the  objects  they  are  expected  to  make.  In  the  shop  itself,  with  the 
sketch,  the  sheets,  and  a  model  before  them,  they  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  to  learn  how  to  translate  a  drawing  into  a  material 
object  of  utility.  This  of  course  is  the  prime  consideration  in  a  skilful 
mechanic.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  whoever  can  do  this  well  will  never 
want  for  work.  Boys  can  be  taught  to  do  it  in  school,  and  in  so  learn- 
ing they  enhance  wonderfully  their  material  prospects  in  life.  The 
period  of  apprenticeship  is  materially  shortened  for  a  carpenter,  ma- 
chinist, or  fitter  to  about  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  boy 
of  13J  years  of  age  becomes  what  is  known  in  France  as  a  half- work- 
man and  earns  1  franc  (19  cents)  at  least  per  day. 

The  instruction  in  manual  training  is  given  after  school  hours,  from 
half-past  6  to  half-past  7,  four  days  in  the  week.  The  classes  are  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  of  which  works  in  the  wood  and  the  other  in  the 
metal  workshop.  In  the  month  of  March  the  sections  change  places, 
the  metal  workers  going  to  the  wood  workshop  and  vice  versa.  Stu- 
dents, therefore,  are  neither  fitters  nor  carpenters  when  they  graduate, 
but  they  know  something  of  both  occupations.  More  than  this,  they 
have  learned  the  use  of  intelligence  in  its  application  to  hand  labor. 

A  kind  of  museum  is  established  in  each  school  in  which  the  best 
made  objects  are  kept  on  exhibition,  with  the  name  of  the  student 
workman  perpetually  attached. 

MANUAL   TRAINING  IN  ELEMENTARY  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  FOR 

aiRLS,  PARIS. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  have  for  more  than  twenty  years 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  development  of  manual  training  in 
connection  with  the  education  of  girls.     Since  1867  instruction  in  sew- 
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ing  has  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  programme  of  elementary  primary  ^ 
schools.    The  progression  of  exercises  is  as  follows : 

In  all  the  classes  the  articles  necessary  for  an  exercise  in  sewing — 
cloth,  canvas,  needles,  and  thread — must  be  prepared  before  the  time 
set  apart  for  the  lesson. 

Instruction  in  sewing  must  never  be  individual.  It  must  be  given 
orally  and  simultaneously  to  the  whole  class,  and  the  theorems  must 
always  be  elucidated  by  figures  on  the  blackboard. 

Each  pupil,  being  provided  with  the  necessary  articles,  must  do  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  method  outlined. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  pupil  must  do  some  original  work. 
This  is  properly  examined  and  classified. 

The  work  required  of  girls  in  the  diflferent  classes  is  specified  below 
in  detail. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SEWING. 

1,  Course  for  girls  between  7  and  9  years  of  age. 

Marking:  Simple  stitch,  cross-stitch  on  canvas;  exercise  in  Eoman 

letters. 
Sewing :  Eunning  stitch,  whip-stitch,  side-stitch. 

Application :  Simple  sewing,  whipping,  hemming. 

The  employment  of  canvas  in  this  course  is  of  great  utility,  not  only 
for  the  study  of  cross- stitching,  but  for  plain  sewing  as  well.  It  per- 
mits putting  in  the  hands  of  the  children  the  blunted  points,  which 
preclude  all  idea  of  danger,  and  it  accustoms  them  little  by  little  to  a 
suppleness  of  the  fingers  very  necessary  in  sewing. 

Cotton  thread  dyed  is  used,  as  this  makes  work  more  attractive  in 
the  eyes  of  the  children  and  renders  defective  workmanship  more 
readily  visible. 

As  soon  as  the  study  of  the  first  stitches  is  finished  the  child  sews 
on  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  without  having  had  it  made  ready  for  her. 

The  attention  of  the  child  is  evoked  by  the  attractiveness  of  this 
inew  field  of  labor. 

One  lesson  of  1 J  hours  is  given  each  week. 

2.  Course  for  girls  between  9  and  11  years  of  age. 

Marking:  Eoman  letters,  italics,  initials  upon  coarse  cloth. 

Sewing:  Eunning  stitch,  side-stitch,  whip-stitch,  backstich,  making 
buttonholes. 

Application:  Whipping,  simple  sewing,  turning  in  seams,  hemstitch- 
ing, making  buttonholes. 

Mending:  Putting  a  patch  in  the  comer  with  a  whip-stitch. 

Both  white  and  colored  threads  are  used,  as  also  cotton  cloth  or  linen 
in  smaU  pieces,  without  being  prepared. 

The  buttonhole  stiteh  is  first  taught  before  cutting  the  cloth. 
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All  scholars  must  do  the  same  work.  The  teacher  must  watch  that 
everything  is  done  in  the  same  fashion  after  a  typical  piece  which 
sesrves  as  a  pattern  and  has  been  prepared  before  the  class. 

During  the  first  quarter  eskch  scholar  makes  a  workbasket  for  her- 
self, marks  it  with  her  name,  and  keeps  in  it  her  needle,  thread,  thimble, 
and  scissors. 

One  lesson  of  If  hours  is  given  each  week. 

3,  Course  for  girls  between  11  and  13  years  of  age. 

Marking  :  Roman  letters,  italics,  initials  on  fine  linen  or  cotton  cloth. 

Sewing :  Recapitulation  of  the  different  stitches  studied  in  the  two 
preceding  courses;  exercise  in  herring-bone  stitching. 

Application:  Buttonhole  making,  joining,  eyelets,  seam-stitching  on 
the  bias,  seam-stitching  in  quilting,  seam-stitching  zigzag,  gathering. 

Mending:  A  square  piece,  whip-stitched  and  backstitched;  a  trian- 
gular piece  in  the  same  manner;  darning  and  repiecing  stockings. 

Both  white  and  colored  thread  are  used  as  well  as  long  and  short 
needles.  The  pieces  of  cloth  on  which  the  work  is  don^  are  put  away 
in  the  scholar's  workbasket,  which  she  is  obliged  to  prepare  during  the 
V  first  quarter. 

Mending,  a  most  important  thing  in  housekeeping,  holds  a  consx)ic- 
uous  place  in  the  programme. 

One  lesson  of  IJ  hours  is  given  each  week, 

INSTRUCTION  IN  CUTTING,  BASTING,  AND  MAKING  UP. 

Instruction  in  cutting,  basting,  and  making  up  was  first  organized  in 
1877  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  arrondissements  {a)  as  an  annexed  course 
to  the  girls  elementary  primary  schools.  During  1878  a  general  course 
of  instruction  and  application  was  created  in  each  municipal  subdi- 
vision of  Paris,  which  was  given  for  three  hours  every  Thursday.  In 
the  following  year,  1879,  it  was  decided  that  henceforth  this  important 
branch  of  education  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  courses 
of  study  in  all  of  the  elementary  primary  and  advanced  primary  schools 
of  the  city. 

In  order  to  make  the  teachers  efficient  to  direct  the  work  two 
courses  of  normal  instruction  were  opened  on  Thursdays  (the  weekly 
holiday  in  the  French  schools),  which  teachers  were  invited  to  follow. 
As  a  special  inducement  a  supplemental  salary  was  awarded  to  all 
those  who  received  the  certificate  of  aptitude  after  having  success- 
fully completed  the  course.    Practically  all  now  possess  the  certificate. 

The  following  programme,  uniformly  followed,  gives  in  detail  an  out- 
line of  the  work  required  in  connection  with  cutting,  basting,  and  mak- 
ing up: 

a  A  municipal  division  equal  in  area  to  perbaps  three  or  four  wards  in  American 
cities. 
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Course  for  girls  hetween  11  cmd  13  years  of  a^e. 

All  the  pupils  must  leam  to  take  measures,  The  teacher  picks  out 
two  scholars  at  a  time;  the  first  takes  the  measure  of  the  second  and  mce 
versa.  The  measurements  are  written  on  the  blackboard  and  scrupu- 
lously verified  by  the  teacher.  The  attention  of  the  students  is  called 
to  the  precautions  necessary  when  the  measure  is  taken  on  clothes 
which  already  fit  badly. 

A  manikin  may  be  employed  for  a  theoretical  demonstration,  but 
never  in  the  practical,  since  the  figures  which  represent  the  measure- 
ments of  the  manikin  are  soon  learned  by  heart,  and  hence  teach 
nothing. 

The  measurements  duly  verified  and  corrected  are  left  inscribed  on  a 
part  of  the  blackboard.  The  teacher  assigns  one  of  the  class  in  reg- 
ular order  to  design  on  the  other  part  of  the  blackboard  the  pattern 
in  accordance  with  the  given  measurements.  The  w^hole  class  copies 
this — ^the  more  advanced  portion  on  paper,  the  other  on  slates — using 
always  Jife-size  proportions.  The  teacher  walks  around  during  the 
exercise  indicating  mistakes,  and  after  the  exercise  examines  carefully 
and  mq^rks  the  work  done.  In  this  manner  the  first  hour  and  a  half  of 
the  period  is  occupied. 

Then  the  scholars  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  place  their  pat- 
terns on  the  cloth  and  learn  how  to  cut  out  and  baste  the  parts  together. 
This  done,  the  sewing  and  complete  making  up  follow.  Dresses,  jackets, 
aprons,  baby  linen,  ^tc.,  are  the  objects  made. 

Tiiese  subjects  form  part  of  the  examination  required  for  graduation 
from  the  elementary  piiraary  schools.  Within  a  certain  limit  of  time, 
at  this  examination,  each  pupil  must  trace  a  pattern  of  a  ba^ue  in  its 
proper  dimensions,  then  cut  it  out  in  cloth,  and  baste  the  parts  prop- 
erly together. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  per  week  are  given  to  instruction  in  this  course. 

The  educational  administrastion  of  Paris  has  thus  defined  the  aim  of 

these  courses  of  study  and  application: 

The  instruction  should  aim  at  only  useful  eods  and  every  exercise 
which  is  not  of  practical  utility  should  be  avoided.  Our  courses  in  the 
elementary  primary  schools  ought  not  to  endeavor  to  form  workers 
specially  trained  in  any  particular  branch  of  work.  To  do  this  is  tiie 
mission  of  the  trade  school.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  instruction  given 
should  be  to  prepare  scholars  to  become  in  later  life  good  housekeepers 
and  mothers  of  families.  Therefore,  as  the  programme  shows,  the  work 
done  is  that  which  is  of  constant  utility  in  the  home  circle,  such  as 
mending  clothes,  darning  stockings,  making  linen,  adapting  cast  ofi' 
clothing  of  large  children  for  younger  ones,  etc. 

INSTBITCTION  IN  HYaiENE  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

This  course  of  study,  while  purely  theoretical  and  given  orally,  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  manual  training.  In  certain  of  the  advanced 
primary  schools  of  Paris  kitchens  and  laundries  are  attached  for  pur- 
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posea  of  practical  and  manual  demonstration,  but  there  are  none  of 
tbese  annexes  to  any  of  the  establishments  in  the  particular  grade  we 
are  now  considering. 

While  the  oral  instruction  is  going  on  the  pupils  have  their  needle- 
work in  their  hands  and  partially  occupy  themselves  with  sewing. 
This  accustoms  them  to  listen,  and  work  with  their  fingers  at  the  same 
time — a  situation  in  which  the  practical  housewife  is  very  often  placed. 
This  course  occupies  three-quarters  of  an  hour  per  week. 

Course  for  girls  between  11  and  13  years  of  age. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Hygiene:  Definition  of  hygiene.  Hygiene  of  the  dwelling.  Choice 
of  a  house,  sanitary  requirements,  ventilation.  Care  of  the  house  and 
furniture  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view. 

Domestic  economy :  Definition  of  domestic  economy.  Duties  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  Qualities  requisite  in  a  good  housekeeper — 
order,  economy,  cleanliness,  vigilance.  Budget  of  receipts,  expenses, 
witli  daily  account  keeping.  Inventory  of  the  furniture.  Rent  and 
taxes.    Conditions  of  renting  a  house;^  the  lease  and  notice  to  leave. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Hygiene:  Heating  and  lighting  from  the  hygienic  standpoint.  Ven- 
tilation of  rooms  provided  with  heating  appliances.  Dangers  of  having 
stoves  in  sleeping  rooms;  necessary  precautions.  Properties  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fuel  and  their  influence  upon  the  respiratory  organs.  Dif- 
ferent modes  of  ^ghting.  Precautions  necessary  with  oil  lamps,  gas, 
etc.    Influence  of  light  on  the  vision.    Hygiene  of  the  sight. 

Don^estic  economy:  Choice  and  care  of  furniture.  Distribution  of 
housekeepers'  work.  Cleaning  to  be  done  daily,  weekly,  and  in  certain 
seasons.  Advice  upon  the  best  way  to  make  beds,  sweep,  and  dust 
Cooking  utensils.  Different  forms  of  stoves  and  ovens.  Lighting  fires. 
Cleaning  and  lighting  of  lamps.  Care  of  cooking  utensils  and  dishes. 
Fuel,  economic  indications  upon  the  different  sorts,  their  proper  em- 
ployment. The  cellar,  care  to  be  taken  of  wine,  provisions,  and  general 
keeping  in  order. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Hygiene:  Hygiene  in  relation  to  clothing.  Properties  of  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  etc.  Influence  of  color  in 
relation  to  clothing.  Style  of  clothing  from  the  hygienic  standpoint. 
Cleanliness  of  clothing  and  underclothing;  its  influence  upon  the 
health. 

Domestic  economy:  Choice  and  care  of  clothing  and  underclothing. 
Materials  necessary  for  all  kinds  of  sewing.    The  employment  of  sew- 
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ing   machiDCS.     Making  of  clothing  and  nuderclothing.     Patching' 
and  darning.    Laundry  work,  materials  used  in  this  branch.    Lye  and 
soap  washing.    Instructions  on  the  washing,  folding,  and  ironing  of 
lines.    Different  kinds  of  soil  spots  and  the  best  way  to  remove  them. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  ELEMBNTAR7  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  FOR 

GIRLS,  LILLE. 

Instruction  in  manual  training  in  this  grade  of  girls'  schools  at  Lille 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  system  in  vogue  at  Paris.  In  all  of 
the  twenty-one  of  these  schools  three  and  three-quarters  hours  are 
devoted  weekly  to  instruction  in  sewing  to  picked  members  of  the  two 
highest  classes,  i,  «.,  pupils  from  9  to  13  years  of  age.  There  are, in 
addition  six  courses  of  cutting  and  dressmaking,  which  are  held  from 
10  to  12  o'clock  every  Thursday  morning.  Ten  to  fifteen  chosen  pupils 
from  each  school  attend.  The  municipality  makes  an  appropriation  of 
1,200  francs  ($231.60)  annually  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  special 
courses.  Students  after  completing  them  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  earn  1  or  2  francs  (19  or  39  cents)  per  week  immediately  on  leaving 
school.  In  three  months'  time  they  are  paid  50  centimes  (10  cents)  a 
day  and  at  16  years  of  age  they  gain  easily  2  francs  (39  cents)  per  day. 
At  25  years  of  age  they  are  often  comfortably  established  in  businesses 
of  their  own. 

Every  Thursday  evening,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  two  courses  in  cutting 
and  dressmaking  are  given  to  those  students  who  have  left  school 
before  having  completed  their  studies  in  order  to  enter  situations  found 
for  them  by  their  parents.  Forty-seven  are  now  availing  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  The  municipality  bears  the  expenses,  which  amount 
to  900  francs  ($173.70)  a  year. 

ADVANCED  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  official  programme  of  courses  of  study  in  this  grade  of  schools 
is  given  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

The  distribution  of  classes  and  the  amount  of  time  accorded  to  each 
study  has  not  been  oflQcially  regulated.  An  insj^ection  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  classes  in  such  advanced  primary  schools  as  Lille,  Roubaix, 
and  Tourcoing  will  fairly  indicate  the  prevailing  conditions.  At  Rou- 
baix,  for  example,  an  exceedingly  well  equipped  advanced  primary 
school  exists.  The  city  is,  moreover,  a  great  industrial  centre.  In  this 
school  the  time  per  week  alloted  to  manual  training  is  as  follows: 
Fourth  year  class,  five  and  one-half  hours;  third  year  class,  four  hours; 
second  year  class,  two  and  one-half  hours;  first  year  class,  three  and 
one-half  hours.    This  is,  however,  above  the  average. 

Workshops  had,  up  to  the  year  1889,  been  provided  for  207  of  the 
503  schools  and  supplementary  courses  of  this  grade. 
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The  official  programme  of  courses  of  study  in  the  advanced  primary 
8(du)ols  of  France  includes  instruction  in  the  following  subjects : 

Penmanship;  French  language  and  elements  of  literature;  history; 
geography;  civic  instruction  and  political  economy;  arithmetic;  alge- 
bra; geometry;  surveying;  bookkeeping;  elements  of  physics;  chem- 
^  istry;  natural  sciences;  hygiene;  agriculture  and  horticulture;  modern 

languages;  electrical  instruction;  singing;  gymnastic  and  military  ex- 
ercises. 

We  give  in  detail  so  much  of  the  official  programme  as  relates  in  any 
way  to  manual  training. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  ADVANCED  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing  for  hoys  aitd  girU, 

Continuation  of  the  exercises  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  application  of  tho 
following  programmes : 

Free-hand  drawing :  Drawing  of  purely  geometrical  objects;  from  copy  and  relief; 
mouldings,  orals,  heart-sliaped  ornaments,  beads,  dentils,  etc. 

Drawing  from  copy. and  relief:  Ornaments  whose  olemeats  are  taken  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  palms,  foliage,  etc. 

Exercises  in  designing  from  memory. 

Elementary  notions  of  the  orders  of  architecture  given  on  the  blackboard  by  tho 
teacher  (three  lessons). 

Drawing  of  the  homan  head :  Its  parts  and  proportions. 

Geometrical  drawing:  Execution  on  paper,  with  the  aid  of  instruments,  the  geo- 
metrical figures  which  in  the  previous  schools  had  been  made  on  the  blackboard. 

Principles  of  coloring  with  even  tints. 

Reproducing  designs  of  plane  surfaces  and  of  light  reliefs :  Panels,  church  windows, 
tiling,  inlaid  flooring,  ceilings.  Some  of  those  to  be  finished  with  India  ink  and 
coloring. 

Representations  of  geometrical  solids  and  other  simple  objects,  such  as  framework, 
pieces  of  carpentry,  exterior  stone  dressing,  iron  work,  most  common  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, etc.,  by  means  of  geometrical  lines.  Employing  of  colors  for  indicating  the 
nature  of  tho  materials.    Coloring  plans  and  charts. 

Geometrical  drawing  for  hoy 8. 

Plane  geometrical  figures.  Executing,  to  a  certain  scale,  from  a  side  sketch,  a 
plane  surface  decoration  (tiling,  inlaid  flooring,  borders,  church  windows).  Color- 
ing with  even  tints,  the  different  parts,  either  to  conform  to  tho  sketch,  or  to  com- 
bine tho  colors  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  decorative  effect. 

Projection.   Executing,  to  a  scale  to  be  determined,  from  a  side  sketch,  a  drawing  i 

of  a  horizontal  projection  (plan),  and  of  a  vertical  projection  (elevation)  of  a  geo- 
metrical solid.  Disx^lacing  this  solid  parallel  to  the  plans  of  projection,  and  giving 
new  projections  after  the  displacement. 

Penetration.  Executing,  to  a  determined  scale,  after  a  aide  sketch  given  to  the 
pupil,  a  drawing,  by  projection  (plan,  elevation),  of  two  solids  which  mutuaUy 
penetrate  each  other.  The  surfaces  of  the  solids  must  be  developed  if  they  can  be. 
The  following  are  cases  of  the  above:  A  sphere  and  a  regular  prism  (square  or 
hexagonal),  of  which  the  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere;  tho  sphere 
and  cylinder  to  the  cone  of  revolution.     Cylinders  of  the  same  diameter,  etc. 

Plans  of  perspective.  Making,  by  the  exact  processes  of  linear  perspeotion,  the 
representation  of  simple  solids  (the  cube,  prism,  cylinder),  alone,  side  by  side,  or 
above  one  another,  but  without  penetrating.  The  pupil  will  receive  a  sketch  on 
which  will  be  indicated  the  dimensions  of  the  solids,  the  position  which  they  are  to 
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occupy  on  the  picture,  the  point  of  view,  and  the  height  above  the  ground;  also 

the  dimensions  to  be  given  on  the  perspective  picturt. 
^  Parts  of  machinery  and  plans  of  buildings.    Execution  on  a  given  scale,  after  a 

f  sketch,  the  drawing  of  the  parts  of  a  machine;,  or  the  plan  of  a  building. 

Omamenial  designing  for  hog»  and  girls. 

The  proofs  of  ornamental  drawings  are  always  taken  from  models  in  relief. 

The  material  conditions  of  acceptance,  and  the  rules  for  the  correction  of  drawings, 
are  determined  by  the  ministerial  circular  of  May  1,  1883,  relative  to  the  examina- 
tion of  drawings  by  the  superior  commission. 

Manual  training  for  hoy 8. 

A.  WOOD  WORK. 

Principal  woods  omployod  in  the  constructions  and  in  machinery ;  qualities  and  uses. 

Principal  tools  employed  in  wood  work. 

Various  kinds  of  exorcises  in  sawing,  boring,  planing,  turning,  and  joining. 

B.   IRON  WORK. 

Properties,  varieties,  qualities,  and  uses  of  iron;  principal  tools  usually  employed 
inii'onwork. 

Work  with  the  file,  the  hanuner,  and  forging,  soldering,  chiselling,  boring,  turning, 
putting  together,  and  adjusting. 

Sketching  objects  in  iron  or  wood  to  be  executed,  and  their  construction  after  the 
sketch. 

Manual  training  fm'  girls. 

HOUSE  WORK. 

The  dwelling:  furniture,  care  of  the  furniture. 
Food :  arrangement  of  the  kitchen ;  utensils,  cleaning. 

Supplies:  water,  bread,  milk,  lard,  butter,  oil,  cheese,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.;  choice 
and  qualities  of  moats ;  various  modes  of  cutting  meats ;  boiled  beef,  soups,  fryings, 

roasts. 

Elementary  principles  of  cooking. 

Poultry,  game,  fish,  eggs. 

Vegetables:  nutritive  qualities;  cutting,  conserving. 

Fruits:  nntritive  qualities  and  conservation;  preparation  of  jams. 

Drinks:  wine,  cider,  beer,  vinegar,  alcohol,  liquors,  fruits  preserved  in  brandy. 

Heating :  wood,  coal,  coke,  charcoal ;  prices  and  heating  power  of  various  fuels. 

Heating  apparatus:  fire  plaices,  stoves,  hot  air  furnaces. 

Xiighting :  vegetable  and  mineral  oils,  caudles,  gas,  various  kinds  of  lamps. 

Washing :  lye  washing  of  linena  by  the  old  and  the  new  methods ;  potash,  soda, 
soap,  chlorides. 
y  Scouring :  effects  of  grease,  of  acids,  of  alkalies,  of  mud,  of  ink,  of  paint,  etc. 

Ironing. 

Clothing:  qualities  of  the  various  tissues;  their  imitations;  pre-serving  woollens 
goods  and  furs  during  the  summer;  hygiene  of  clothing. 

KEEDLEWORK. 

[  First  year, — Review  of  the  elements  included  in  the  work  of  tho  primary  school 

in  order  to  equalize  and  perfect  the  work  already  done. 

Various  kinds  of  stitches;  hemming,  whip-stitch,  ilattcucd  8cam.s,  gathering,  cro- 
eheting,  knitting. 

Simple  darning;  knitted  darning. 
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Ilomming  linnclkcrcliiefs;  EervietteS;  linen  cloths. 

Flattened  seams  in  men's  shirts,  and  womens'  and  childrens'  chemises. 

Lessons  in  dressmaking :  childrens'  stays,  corset  covers,  caps,  bibs,  bedding,  babies' 
robes  or  swaddling  clothes;  yoxing  girls'  chemises. 

Lessons  in  catting  and  fitting :  corsets,  chUdrens'  stays,  corset  covers,  bibs,  bed- 
ding, babies'  robes  or  swaddling  clothes;  young  girls'  chemises. 

Second  year, — Review  of  the  various  stitches  used  in  sewing:  running  stitch,  back- 
stitch, quilting,  hemstitch,  whip-stitch. 

Buttonholes  and  connecting  threads. 

Needle  embroidery ;  feather-stitch. 

Marking  embroidery  without  models :  initials,  gothic  and  fancy  lettering. 

First  lessons  on  the  sewing  machine :  simple  work. 

Lessons  in  dressmaking:  mens'  shirts,  womons'  and  childrens'  chemises;  womens' 
and  girls'  drawers ;  flannel  undervcsts ;  womens'  skirts. 

Lessons  in  cutting  and  fitting :  waists,  flannel  undervests,  womens'  skirts,  dresses ; 
throe  or  four  models  of  simple  robes  taken  from  existing  fashions. 

Instructions  in  the  manner  of  taking  measures,  taking  orders,  and  fitting  the 
clothes. 

TJnrdyear. — Mending  different  garments;  darning,  various  kinds  of  stuffs;  darning 
holes. 

Trimming  womens'  hat«. 

Working  the  sewing  machine. 

Cleaning  and  repairing. 

Lessons  in  dressmaking:  linens  for  women  and  girls,  with  trimmings;  laces  and 
embroidery ;  chemises,  chemisettes,  undervests,  dressing  jackets,  drawers,  gowns, 
corset  covers,  bonnets,  collars,  cuffs,  etc. 

Dresses  with  and  without  trimmings. 

Summer  clothes  for  women. 

Exercises  in  cutting:  clothing  for  little  boys  and  girls;  aprons,  blouses,  jackets, 
boys'  trousers,  drawers,  robes,  cloaks. 

The  table  which  is  given  below  shows  the  occupations  followed  by 
students  leaving  (cither  as  graduates  or  without  having  completed  the 
full  course  of  study)  the  advanced  primary  schools  for  boys  in  France 
during  the  years  1884, 1887,  and  1890.  The  number  of  schools  repre- 
sented in  the  table  is  637. 

OCCUPATIONS   or  EX-STUDENTS   OF  ADVANCED   PRIMABY   SCHOOLS   FOR   BOYS, 

FRANCE. 


Occnpation. 


Students,  industrial  or  technical  sckools 
of  higher  grade. 

Apprentices,  laborers,  and  pnrely  tech- 
nical eniploy6s  in  different  industrial 
establishments. 

Employ6s  of  railway  companies 

Commercial  pursuits 

Agricultural  pursuits r 

Government  service 

Army  and  navy 

Banks,  financial  institutions,  the  com- 
mercial marine,  etc. 

Teachers  in  otber  schools 

Studenta  in  other  schools 

Sent  abroad  to  learn  foreign  languages. . 

Returned  home  without  taking  up  any 
occupation  so  far  as  known. 

Deceased .i. 


1884. 


Number. 


Total 


360 
1,205 


121 

1,869 

540 

513 


827 
1,248 


3,442 


Per  cent. 


10, 124 


8.46 
11.90 


1.20 

18.46 

5.42 

5.07 


8.17 
12.32 


34.00 


1887. 


Number. 


100.00 


568 
2,468 


176 
2,280 
1.344 
399 
259 
683 

163 
1,200 


1,103 

79 

10,728 


Per  cent 


5.29 
23.00 


1.64 
21.25 
12.53 
3.72 
2.42 
6.37 

1.52 
11.24 


10.28 

.74 

100.00 


1890. 


Number. 


573 
3,776 


158 
2,344 
1,403 
374 
172 
693 

57 

2,181 

99 

926 

74 

12, 830 


Per  cent. 


4.46 
29.39 


1.23 
ia27 
10.93 
2.112 
1.34 
5.38 

.41 

17.04 

.84 

7.21 

.58 

100.  OC 
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The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  official  statistics  is  the 
very  satisfactory  one  that  pupils  who  have  either  wholly  or  in  part 
completed  the  courses  of  study  in  the  advanced  primary  schools  (about 
the  same  grade  as  the  American  high  school)  are  more  and  more  tak- 
ing up  purely  industrial  occupations  for  a  livelihood.  The  eflFect  of 
manual  training  which  has  been  steadily  developing  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  to  augment  the  proportion  from  11.90  per  cent,  in 
1884  and  23  per  cent,  in  1887  to  29.39  per  cent,  in  1890. 

The  figures  just  quoted  refer  to  the  whole  537  boys'  advanced  primary 
schools  of  France  in  operation  on  December  31, 1890.  Of  this  number 
34  have  placed  themselves  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  December 
11, 1880,  i,  e.j  make  a  specialty  of  trade  or  technical  training  in  response 
to  the  particular  industrial  needs  of  the  region  where  they  are  sit- 
uated. It  was  officially  ascertained  that  46.46  per  cent,  of  the  students 
graduating  or  quitting  these  schools  during  the  year  1890,  either  passed 
on  to  technical  schools^f  a  higher  grade  or  eritered  purely  indnstrial 
occupations  in  a  technical  capacity.  No  statistics  have  as  yet  been 
compiled  for  girls'  schools  of  this  grade. 

It  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  many  of  the  excellent  advanced  primary  schools  where  man- 
ual training  is  carried  on,  such  as  at  Paris,  Lille,  Roubaix,  Tourcoing, 
Bouen,  and  other  places.  But  space  forbids  indulgence  in  this  regard,  and 
information  relating  to  one  or  two  typical  ones  only  can  be  presented. 

MANTTAL    TRAINING    IN    ADVANCED    PRIMARY     SCHOOLS    FOR 


Every  school  of  this  grade  in  Paris  has  a  workshop  attached  for 
manual  work  in  wood  and  iron. 

The  tasks  assigned  are  practically  those  prescribed  in  the  official 
programme  of  courses  of  study  already  given  in  detail  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Two  hours  weekly  are  assigned  to  workshop  instruction  in 
manual  training  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  course  of  study  and 
two  hours  per  week  each  to  geometrical  and  to  free-hand  drawing. 

In  the  first  year's  class  there  is  a  special  section  composed  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  national  schools  of  arts  and  traces  at  Aix, 
Angers,  and  Ghdlons.  This  section  devotes  ten  hours  instead  of  two 
hours  weekly  to  workshop  training.  During  the  twelve  years,  1878  to 
1889,  exactly  200  students  from  the  advanced  primary  schools  of  Paris 
secured  admission  to  the  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  while 
89  were  admitted  to  the  still  higher  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, 

In  the  third  year  a  separation  takes  place  into  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial sections. 

We  give  below  the  number  of  hours  per  week  assigned  to  each  of  the 
prescribed  subjects  of  study  in  the  advanced  primary  schools  for  boys 
at  Paris. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ADVANCED  EBIMART  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS.  PARIS. 


Subject. 


Hannal  trainin;; 

Drawing,  free-hand 

Dnnvinj;,  raKchanioal ^ 

^Mathematics 

Physics  and  choniiatry 

Natural  history 

Applied  mecliauics 

Industrial  economics 

Frencli  language  and  literature 

Foreign  languages 

iHlstory 

Geo*;raphy 

I«egisliUion 

■Bookkeeping  » . . . 

-Penniansfaii) 

Moral  and  civic  instruction 

Singing 

Gymnastics  and  military  exercises. 


Total 


Hours  per  bveck. 


First  year. 


Regular 
course. 


2 
2 
2 
5 

1 
2 


5 
2 
2 


Candi- 
dates for 
national 
Hchouls  of 
artM  and 

trades. 


Second 
year. 


10 
2 
2 

10 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 

li 
G 


All 
students. 


2 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 


3 

4 

o 

AM 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

3 


36^ 


32 


34i 


Third  year. 


Indus- 
trial 
course. 


2 
2 
2 
5 

4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 

J* 


Comnier- 

cinl 
course. 


2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
1 


1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 
o 

1 
1 


34^ 


3G^ 


The  table  given  below  shows  the  occupations  followed  by  ex-students 
of  the  advanced  primary  schools  for  boys  at  Paris.  The  figures  of  the 
table  cover  the  years  1878  to  1889. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EX-ST  UDENTS  OF  ADVANCED  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS,  PARIS. 


Occupation. 


Student*,  technical  schools  of  hipher  grade 

Technical  employes  in  industrial  establishments 

Tecimical  employes  in  government  service 

Commercial  pursuits 

l»roi)-tcchnical  employ6s  in  government  service  . . 

Army  and  miscellaneous  occupations 

Students,  other  schools,  non- technical 

Deceased 

Unknown 

Total 


9,277 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

539 

6.81 

1,999 

21.55 

4G 

.50 

4,039 

43.53 

156 

1.68 

158 

1.70 

713 

7.69 

48 

.52 

1,579 

17.02 

100.00 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  number  of  these  boys  who  have 
entered  technical  vocations  of  some  kind.  Of  the  whole  number  shown 
above,  0;277  boys,  2,584  or  27.86  per  cent,  appear  in  this  class.  This 
includes  students  in  higher  tecimical  schools  as  well  as  those  employed 
in  technical  positions  either  in  industrial  establishments  or  in  govern- 
ment service. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  ADVANCED  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  FOR 

BOYS  (INSTXTtTTE  TUROOT),  ROUBAIX. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1880,  and  the  manual  training  feature 
was  added  in  1885  by  the  city  of  Eoubaix.  The  school  prepares  boys 
for  the  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades  or  for  commercial  or  indus- 
trial pursuits.    The  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years. 
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Tbe  mstmction  in -theoretical  branclies  is  tliat  prescribed  by  the  state 
for  advanced  primary  schools,  x&ore  aittention,  ho'vrever,  being  given  to 
mathematics^  drawing,  and  mechanics.  The  nianaal  work  is  in  wood 
and  iron,  one-half  the  time  being  devoted  to  each  during  the  first  and 
second  years.  During  the  tiibd  and  fourtti  years  pupils  work  entirely 
at  wood  or  at  iron.  The  work  done  eonsists  of  useful  articles  such  as 
patterns  for  machines  (made  of  wood)  mouldings,  vises,  tools,  drilling 
mac':hines,  etc.,  a^ad  carpentry.  The  workshop  for  metal  work  has  three 
drilling  macldaes,  seven  lathes,  one  double  forge,  three  grindstones, 
twenty  vises,  and  twenty  work  benches;  each  pupil  has  one  hammer, 
six  files,  one  rule,  one  squaring  rule,  one  rim  square,  one  chisel,  and  one 
puneh.  The  -workshop  for  wood  work  has  twenty  work  benches  and 
each  pupil  has  one  large  plane,  one  jack-plane,  and  one  ordinary  plane, 
two  saws,  one  ehisel,  and  one  hasomer.  In  the  daily  work  the  foremen 
may  teach  the  pupils  by  taking  the  tools  in  hand  and  showing  thoni 
how  to  do  certain  parts^  but  in  work  done  for  examiuati<Mis  only  the 
pupils  themselves  are  permitted  to  touch  the  tools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coiurse  of  study  with  the  time  given  to 
each  branch,  and  hence  outlines  the  relative  importance  of  manual  train- 
ing in  comparison  with  other  branches.  The  school  hours  are  from  8  " 
a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  7  p.  m.  with  an  intermission  from  5  to  5.30  p.  m. 
From  5.30  to  7  p.  m.  most  of  the  time  is  given  over  to  study,  but  there  are 
classes  in  singing  and  German  besides  the  studies  of  the  table  below, 
and  mamial  training  work.  On  Thm^sday  afternoon  there  is  no  school 
session. 

COUUSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  INSTITUTE  TUBGfcOT,  ROUBAIX. 


Subject. 


Acoountint; • 

Agriculture  , 

A&ebra 

Arithmetic 

ChemiBtry 

Composition 

Dictation 

Drawing,  linear 

Drawing,  oiiLuiuaital 

English • — 

£tliics 

French 

Geografphy 

G  eometry 

Grammar 

Gymnafitics 

History 

Literature 

Manual  training 

Natural  history 

Ornament 

Phyftics 

Reading 

lieci  tatum 

Study 

Style 

Writing 

Total 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


2 
1 

"'3  " 
2 

■3*' 
1 
..... 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

"i" 
2 

•13 

1 

2 
46i 


Second 
year. 


1 
3 
1 

'3  * 
2 

4 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 
1 
1 


Third 
year. 


1 
2 

i 

..„. 

2 
.... 

1 

..... 

3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
12i 


4Gi 


46^ 


Fourth 
y«ar. 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 

6i 

1 

i" 

1 
1 
2 


40^ 
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The  attendance  at  this  school  in  1891  was:  First  year's  class,  11  y 
Becond  year's  class,  67;  third  year's  class,  52;  fourth  year's  class,  32; 
total,  228  pupils. 

•^  The  pupils  who  leave  the  school  enter  upon  commercial  and  indus- 
trial pursuits — mostly  the  former.  They  belong  generally  to  the  bet- 
ter element  of  the  middle  class  (bourgeois).  The  pay  which  ex-pupils 
get,  either  as  apprenticed  world  ngmen  or  as  clerks,  etc.,  averages 
about  25  francs  ($4.83)  per  month  for  such  as  have  attended  the 
school  one  year,  40  francs  ($7.72)  for  those  having  attended  two  years, 
50  to  60  francs  ($9.65  to  $11.58)  for  those  having  attended  three  years. 
Those  who  finish  the  course  earn  about  75  francs  ($14.48)  per  month 
upon  leaving  the  school.  About  15  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  continue 
their  instruction  at  the  National  School  of  Industrial  Arts  at  Roubaix. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  Forty  boarders  are  received,  who  pay 
500  francs  ($96.50)  annually  for  board.  Admission  is  by  competitive 
examination.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  12  years  old  and  must  have 
a  certificate  of  primary  education. 

Following  is  the  annual  budget  of  this  school: 

Expenses  paid  by  the  city  of  Roubaix : 

Indemnity  for  residence  of  the  director  and  five  professors  (a) $926. 40 

Pay  of  two  teachers  of  manual  training 463. 20 

Fire  indemnities  for  lodgings  (a) 463. 20 

Janitor 212.30 

Furnishings  for  laboratory  and  shops 501. 80 

Prizes 154.40 

Furnishings  for  class  instruction 38. 60 

Five  overseers  (during  study  hours) 386.00 

One  teacher  of  mechanical  drawing 154. 40 

One  teacher  of  German  language 154. 40 

One  teacher  of  English  language 308. 80 

One  teariier  of  singing 115. 80 

Various  indemnities  and  sundries 96. 50 

Erpenses  paid  by  the  state : 

Salary  of  director 579. 00 

Salaries  of  five  professors  at  2^000  francs  each 1, 930. 00 

Total  annual  expenses 6, 484. 80 

The  brief  table  which  is  given  below  shows  the  occupations  of  604 
ex-students  of  the  Institute  Turgot,  covering  the  period  from  1880  to 
1890 : 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EX-STUDENTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  TURCOT. 


\ 


Year. 

Indiistrinl 
pursuits. 

Commercial 
pui  suits. 

Higher  tech- 
nical schools. 

other  schools. 

Government 
serWce. 

Total. 

Num-  '    Per 
ber.      cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

J880 

1 

2 

6 

8 

17 

25 

22 

27 

30 

36 

46 

0.1 
10.  G 
37.5 
27.6 
31.4 
31.6 
29.7 
38.0 
38.5 
45.0 
46.0 

10 

9 

6 

7 

21 

36 

33 

32 

31 

29 

34 

00.9 
75.0 
31.2 
24.1 
38.9 
45.6 
44.6 
45.1 
39.7 
36.2 
34.0 

11 
12 
16 
29 
64 
79 
74 
71 
78 
80 
100 

100 

1881 

1 
3 
5 
7 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
13 

8.4 

18.8 

17.3 

13.0 

6.1 

6.8 

9.9 

10.3 

11.8 

13.0 

100 

1882 

2 
7 
7 
11 
13 
6 
7 
6 
7 

"ii.i* 

24.1 

13.0 

13.9 

17.6 

7.0 

9.0 

7.5 

7.0 

100 

1883.... 
1881.... 
1886. . . . 
1886.... 
1887 

2 
2 
3 
1 

6.9 
3.7 
3.8 
1.3 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1888..-. 
1880 

2 

2.5 

100 
100 

1890 

100 

a  In  lieu  of  reut. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  during  tlie  eleven  years  for  wliich  tbe  sta- 
tistics are  available  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  either  passed  on  to  some  technical  school  of 
higher  grade  or  have  entered  directly  into  some  industrial  calling,  viz., 
from  none  and  9.1  per  cent,  respectively  in  1880,  to  13  per  cent,  and 
46  per  cent,  in  1890.  Only  one-third  instead  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
students  now  connect  themselves  with  commerce.  If  these  figures 
show  anything,  they  prove  that  manual  training  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly influential  in  giving  a  technical  bent  to  the  mind. 

MAinXAL    TRAINING    IN    ADVANCED     PRIMAR7    SCHOOLS     FOR 

BOTB,    TOURCOING.    ROUEN,  AND    LILLE. 

The  conditions  of  admission,  programme  of  courses,  and  character 
of  workshop  training  at  Tourcoing,  Rouen,  and  Lille  do  uot  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  at  Paris  and  Eoubaix.  A  statistical  statement  of  what 
has  become  of  ex-students  from  the  advanced  primary  schools  in  the 
two  first  named  cities  may  not  be  without  interest. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EX-STTJDENTS  OF  THE  ADVANCED  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

(INSTITUTE  COLBERT),  TOURCOING. 


Occupation. 


A  pprentilceB  and  workmen 

Indastrial  pnrsuita 

Agricultural  pursuits 

Commercial  pursuits 

Office employ6s,  industrial  establishments.. 
C^ce  employes,  commercial  establi8h|ncnts. 

Employes,  government  service 

Students,  higher  schools 

Student,  mlUtary  school 

Ajrchitect 


Total. 


l887-'88. 


U 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6 


1 
1 


1888-'80. 


30 


11 
1 
1 


3 
6 
1 
2 


25 


1888-'00. 


11 
1 
1 


3 
6 
1 
2 


25 


1890-*91. 


S 


1 
7 
1$ 
I 
i 


at 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  EX-STUDENTS  OF  tSe  ADVANCED  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

ROUEN. 


Occupation. 

Number. 

Occupation. 

Numbec 

Students,  national  schools  of  arts  and 

48 

2 

3 
3 

26 
67 

Commercial  establishments 

171 

trades. 

Various  branches  of  industrv 

179 

Students,  national  school  of  agricnltaro 

at  Grignon. 
Students,  veterinary  school  at  Alfort. . . 
Students,  school  for  engineers  of  the 

navy. 
Government  service .................... 

Acrricultnral  nursuits 

li 

Students,  normal  schools 

i 

Obtained  diplomas 

S9 

Obtained  certificates  of  education 

Total 

18 

ftSV 

Banks  and  architects*  offices 

MANUAL    TRAINING    IN   ADVANCED    PRIMAR7    SCHOOLS    FOR 

aiRLS,  PARIS. 

The  programme  of  studies  as  officially  ontlined  in  the  preceding  pages 
is  practically  followed,  except  that  in  some  schools  more  attention  is 
paid  to  manual  training  than  in  others.    The  domestic  economy  feat- 
ures, too,  stand  in  the  same  category, 
S.  Ex.  65 10 
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Especially  is  the  instruction  in  practical  cooking  bat  little  followed 
out.  The  physical  limitations  are  sncli  that  a  pupil  is  able  to  under- 
t^ike  practical  exercises  only  two  or  three  times  a  term,  and  of  course 
much  can  not  bo  expected  in  the  way  of  results. 

The  time  allotted  to  instruction  in  manual  training  is  two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  first  three  years  and  six  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  fourth  year  of  the  course. 

Manual  training  in  these  schools  does  not  in  anywise  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  apprenticeship  to  any  particular  occupation.  It  is 
meant  to  teach  students  how  to  cut  and  sew  their  own  dresses  with- 
out pretending  to  make  of  them  dressmakers.  It  teaches  them 
how  to  make  their  own  hats  without  making  milliners  of  them.  Such 
exercises  are  a  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  the  general  education  of 
young  girls,  since  it  prepares  them  for  the  rdle  of  good  housekeepers 
and  mothers  of  families.    Beyond  this  result  nothing  is  sought. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  ADVANCED  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

LILLE. 

The  industrial  features  of  instruction  were  introduced  in  1872,  when 
classes  in  sewing  were  opened.  Painting  on  porcelain  and  cloth  was 
inaugurated  in  1881.  The  school  had  i>reviously  occupied  itself  only 
with  advanced  primary  studies. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  girls  proficient  in  such  work  as 
is  appropriate  to  their  sex,  in  addition  to  giving  an  advanced  primary 
education. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  for  four  years.  The  first  three  years 
have  two  classes  each,  and  the  fourth  has  three  classes.  The  intel- 
lectual work  is  the  same  as  prescribed  by  law  for  advanced  primary 
schools.  Sewing  is  obligatory  for  all  pupils;  painting  is  optional. 
Embroidery  and  industrial  design  for  i^loths  was  introduced  in  1892. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to 
each  study: 

COITBSS  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  ADVANCED  PRrMTABT  SCHOOL  FOR  GIPLS,  LILLE. 


Sat^ect. 


BthicB 

Frencli  literature,  language,  aiid  reading. . . 

History 

Geography 

Pedagogics 

Td  athem  atioa 

Physical,  industrial,  and  chemical  sciences. 

Domestic  economy  (theoretical) 

Bookkeeping 

English  and  German  languages 

Geometrical  drawing 

Paintiog 

Cutting  and  sewing  garments 

Music 


Gymnastics 

Penmanship 

Ornamental  drawing 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


2 

14 

6 

4 


8 
G 


Second 
year. 


e 

4 


6 
2 
1 
2 
2 


2i 

22 

9 

7 


12 

10 


0 
6 


6 
2 
2 
2 
3 


Third 
year. 


4 

13 

6 

4 


8 
10 


2 
0 
2 


4 

2 
1 
2 

4 


Fourth 
year. 


3 

12 

0 

4 
2 
9 
10 
2 
2 
8 


6 
4 
2 
1 

1 
6 
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Special  classes  are  given  Mondays  and  Satairdays  for  girls  who  have 
left  the  school  but  wish  to  receive  additional  instruction  in  perfecting 
garments.    These  classes  are  occupied  six  hours  per  week. 

Very  few  graduates  seek  positions  in  the  industries — about  30  per 
yejir — and  these  leave  school  mostly  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Of 
the  graduates  about  40  per  year  become  school  teachers,  there  being  no 
normal  school  here. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  the  conditions  for  admission  are 
the  same  as  for  other  advanced  primary  schools.  The  attendance  was 
330  pupils  in  1891. 

MAinJAL  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  class  of  institutions  in  France  known  as  manual  appreur 
ticeship  schools.  They  are  a  kind  of  public  elementary  trade  school.  In 
point  of  general  instruction  they  are  of  the  same  grade  ^s  the  advanced 
primary  schools,  but  less  attention  is  paid  to  purely  intellectual 
than  to  workshop  training.  The  latter  is  usually  made  to  conform  in 
chai^acter  to  the  industrial  needs  of  the  region. 

Previous  to  1880  public  technical  training  lacked  completely  in 
organization.  Certain  municipalities,  like  Paris,  Havre,  and  Reims, 
aJive  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  education,  had  founded  appren- 
ticeship schools  or  annexed  technical  courses  to  their  advanced  pri- 
mary institutions.  In  other  cases  private  or  industrial  associations  had 
do^e  the  same  thing. 

The  law  of  December  11,  1880,  assimilated  all  these  institutions 
and  brought  them  under  tiie  joint  controj  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction and  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry.  It  afforded  also 
an  opportunity  for  departments  or  municipalities  wishing  to  provide 
the  proper  workshops  and  pay  the  necessary'instructors  to  change  the 
character  of  their  advanced  primary  schools  to  apprenticeship  schools; 
in  other  wordsy  to  pass  from  a  system  of  purely  intellectual  instruction, 
or  mental  with  a  modicum  of  manual  training,  to  an  elementary  trade 
education,  preparing^  the  student  for  the  exercise  of  some  manual  occu- 
pation. 

Up  to  the  i>resent  time  about  fifty  schools  have  taken  advantage  qf 
this  law,  which  is  now  to  be  ftirther  modified  by  eliminating,  entirely  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  leaving  them  solely 
under,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry.  Thus 
they  are  likely  to  become  more  piu'cly  trade  schools  than  they  are  at 
present. 

M.  F^lix  Martel,  in  an  interesting  monograph,  has  set  forth  lucidly, 
in  parallel  columns,  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  advanced 
primary  and  manual  apprenticeship  schools.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  advanced  primary  schools  and  municipal  manual  ap- 
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prenticeship  schools  are  of  practically  the  same  grade  as  the  American 
high  school.    The  following  is  a  condensed  translation : 


ADVANCED  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS, 

1.  Creation  of  school. 

By  tlie  decision  of  the  conucil  for  the 
department  (a)  upon  the  approval  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction. 


f .  Instructors, 

The  directors  and  the  professors  are 
chosen  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion alone;  the  assistant  and  special 
teachers  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


S,  Admission  of  students. 

Must  have  previously  graduated  from 
an  elementary  primary  school. 


S,  Instruction, 

m 

At  least  eighteen  hours  per  week  must 
be  given  up  to  literary  and  scientific  in- 
struction. 


6.  Inspection. 

'Inspection  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction. 


7,  Board  of  supervisors. 

A  board  of  supervisors  whose  duty  it 
is  to  look  after  the  management  of  the 
school;  to  find  places  for  graduates,  to 
see  that  the  programme  of  studies  best 


MANUAL  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Creation  of  school. 

By  the  decision  of  the  council  for  the 
department  approved  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  who  must  previously 
have  secured  the  assent  of  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry. 
£.  Instructors. 

The  director  is  chosen  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  with  the  approval 
of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry, 
from  a  list  of  three  names  submitted  by 
the  municipal  council  if  the  school  is 
founded  by  a  municipality,  or  by  the  de- 
partmental council  if  founded  by  a  de- 
partment. The  professors  and  assistant 
teachers  are  appointed  jointly  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  the 
minister  of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  workshop  instructors  are  chosen 
by  the  mayor  if  the  school  is  municipal, 
by  the  prefect  if  departmental. 
S,  Admission  of  students. 

Must  be  at  least  12  years  old.  If  candi- 
dates have  not  graduated  from  an  elemen- 
tary primary  school,  they  must  be  13  years 
of  age  and  pass  an  examination  equiv- 
alent to  that  required    for  graduation 

from  an  elementary  primary  school. 

«  «  « 

5.  Instruction, 

Ten  hours  weekly  at  most  may  be  ac- 
corded to  intellectual  instruction.  The 
bulk  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  work- 
shop training  and  to  instruction  in  tech- 
nology and  science,  in  its  application  to 
industry. 

6,  Inspection, 

Same  as  in  advanced  primary  schools, 
and  in  addition  the  inspectors  of  technical 
education  from  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce and  industry  for  the  manual  and 
technological  branches. 

7.  Board  of  supervisors. 

To  appoint  the  physician  for  the  school, 
prepare  the  budget,  apportion  the  work 
of  class  instruction  amongst  the  different 
teachers,  present  to  the  mayor  or  prefect 


a  The  department  in  France  may  be  roughly  compared  with  the  county  in  the 
United  States. 
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responds  to  local  needs,  scliolarships, 
etc.,  is  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  upon  the  advice  of 
ihe  regional  inspector. 


8,  Subsidies, 

Solely^  as  far  as  the  govemment  is  con- 
cerned, accorded  by  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 


a  list  of  three  cai^didatcs  from  which  to 
choose  a  Trorkshop  instructor,  to  pre-, 
pare  for  ministerial  sanction  a  programme 
of  special  studies,  and  in  general  to 
watch  over  the  material  interests  of  the 
school. 

This  board  is  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  the  ministers  of  public 
instruction  and  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, and  if  the  school  is  departmental 
the  prefect  as  president,  two  members  of 
the  council  of  the  department,  and  three 
men  chosen  from  amongst  the  prominent 
manufacturers  or  merchants  of  the  region. 
If  the  school  is  municipal,  same  as  above, 
except  that  the  mayor  replaces  the  pre- 
fect as  president. 

8,  Suhsidies, 

Subsidies  accorded  by  both  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  and  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  industry ;  only  none 
of  the  appropriation  from  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  can  be  applied  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  boarding  pupils,  or  the 
salaries  of  workshop  instructors  or  of  any- 
thing which  has  to  do  with  apprentice- 
ship training.  These  are  at  the  charge 
of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Furthermore,  the  subsidy  from  this  latter 
source  may  bo  applied  in  any  manner 
agreed  upon  in  any  covenant  made  with 
the  municipalities  concerned. 

9,  Scholarships. 

Joint  nomination  of  the  two  ministers, 
with  the  advice  of  the  local  inspector  and 
departmental  council. 

The  minister  of  commerce  and  industry 
may  also  give  special  scholarships  (usu- 
ally for  residence  abroad)  out  of  his 
budget. 

The  table  giveu  below  presents  the  official  programme  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  manual  apprenticeship  schools  of  France.  These  schools 
arc  all  regulated  by  the  law  of  December  11,  1880. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MANUAL  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 


9,  Scholarships, 

Conferred  with  the  sanction  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  b^  the 
prefect  upon  the  advice  of  the  local  in- 
spector and  departmental  council. 


Subject. 


Mental  inBtmction  as  given  in  the  advanced  primary  schools 

Drawing 

Manual  training 

Scientific  and  technological  instruction,  especially  in  its  application  to  in 
dustry. 

Total 


Hours  per  day. 


First 
year. 


2 
1 
3 
1 


Second 
year. 


2 

1 

4 
1 


8 


Third 
year. 


3 

1 
5 

1 
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MANITAI.  APPRENTICESaiP  SCHOOLS,  PARIS. 

This  class  of  institutions,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  represents 
strictly  neither  manual  training  nor  trade  schools,  though  leaning 
somcAvhat  toward  the  latter. 

In  Paris  there  are  four  principal  ones  for  boys  and  six  for  girls,  sup- 
ported by  the  municipality,  and  administered  largely  by  a  supervising 
board  appointed  by  the  municipal  council  and  the  ministers  of  public 
instruction  and  of  commerce  and  industry. 

These  schools  pursue  distinctly  tiie  aim  of  shortening  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  by  allowing  ttie  pupil  to  choose,  either  upon  entering  or 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  tiie  specific  occupation  he  expects  to  pursue 
in  after  life.  In  the  boys'  schools  the  period  allowed  for  general  instruc- 
tion is  four  hours  in  the  first  two,  and  three  hours  in  the  third  ye«ar 
daily;  in  the  girls'  schools  three  hours  daily.  The  boys  spend  four 
hours  and  a  half  daily  in  the  workshops  during  the  first  two  years  and 
six  hotirs  and  a  half  during  the  third;  the  girls  five  hours  daily  in  all 
the  years. 

The  generalinstruction  covers  the  most  necessary  subjects  prescribed 
in  the  advanced  primary  schools.  For  the  boys  it  comprises  the  French 
language  and  literature,  mathematics,  applied  mechanics,  technology, 
physics,  chemistry,  history,  geography,  ornamental  and  mechanical 
drawing,  and  bookkeeping;  for  the  girls,  ethical  and  civic  training, 
French  language  and  literature,  arithmetic,  science  in  its  application 
to  commerce  and  industry,  history  and  geography,  ornamental  and 
firee-hand  drawing,  and  bookkeeping. 

In  the  workshops  the  following  trades  are  learned:  Boys — ^forging, 
metal  turning,  fitting,  tool  making,  manufacture  of  instruments  of  pre- 
oii^n,  ornamental  loeksmithing,  modelling,  carpentry  and  joinery, 
wood  turning;  girls— -embroidering  for  dresses  or  furniture,  dressmak- 
ing, millinery,  making  underclothes  and  other  articles  of  linen,  indus- 
trial drawing. 

Generally  speaking,  such  schools  are  of  the  same  grade  as  the  advanced 
primary  schools.  The  pupils  are  ftom  12  to  13  years  of  age  upon  en- 
tering, and  must  have  already  finished  the  course  in  some  elementary 
primary  sckool. 

The  admirable- and  practical  system,  understood  to  be  the  creation  of 
M.  Alfred  Deutsch,  adopted  in  two  of  the  girls'  schools,  can  be  readily 
understood  fh>m  the  following  illustration:  A  young  girl,  selected 
from  a  section  of  eight  or  ten,  was  shown  a  fashion  plate  of  costumes 
and  told  to  sketch  one  on  a  blackboard  from  memory,  at  the  same  time 
adapting  it  to  a  very  stout  girl  who  was  chosen  as  the  person  for  whom 
the  costume  was  to  be  made.  This  she  did,  referring  only  twice  to  the 
fashion  plate  for  an  instant.  Then  the  measure  was  taken,  and  the 
cutting  and  basting  done  by  the  rest  of  the  section.  In  twenty  minutes 
time  a  costume  was  completed,  which  was  an  exact  reproduction  of 
that  sketched  upon  the  blackboard. 
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Municipal  trade  instruction  in  Paris  is  being  constantly  extended  to 
new  indnstries.  There  already  exist  foar  manual  apprenticeship  schools 
for  boys:  Diderot  8c1k)o1  for  work  in  metal  and  wood;  School  of 
Industrial  Physics  and  Chemistry;  Trade  School  for  Furniture 
Making;  Trade  School  for  the  Book  Industries.,  Two  more  schools, 
the  Crozatier  School  for  Bronze  Industries  and  the  School  for  the 
Building  Trade,  will  soon  be  opened. 

For  female  education  six  iudastrial  and  housekeeping  schools  exist 
where  girls  can  learn  a  trade.  Two  other  schools  of  the  same  nature 
will  soon  be  opened. 

The  studies  and  apprenticeship  training  are  gratuitous.  The  pupils 
who  follow  the  complete  course  (three  or  four  years)  receive  a  certificate 
of  apprenticeship.  The  pupils  standing  best  receive  prizes  of  from  M 
to  300  francs  ($9.65  to  $57.90). 

BIDIS&OT  SCaOOL  FOR  APPRBNTICBS,  PARIS. 

The  Diderot  School  was  opened  in  January  1873  as  a  municipal  in- 
fititution.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  form  workmen  who  are  intelli- 
gent and  proficient  in  all  the  details  of  their  trade. 

Workmen  are  instructed  in  the  following  occupations,  comprising 
metal  and  wood  work:  Forging,  metal  turning,  fitting,  locksmith- 
iag,machines  of  precision,  patternmaking,  carpentry,  and  wood  tumuig. 

The  duration  of  an  apprenticeship  is  three  years.  During  the  first 
^ear  pupils  pass  successively  the  workshops  for  wood  and  those  for 
iron,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  their  special  aptitude.  During  the 
last  two  years  they  remain  in  the  trade  which  they  have  chosen  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents  and  according  to  the  vacancies  .that  exist. 
Following  is  the  programme  of  studies : 

MAJFUAL  WORK. 

Firatyear, — Pupils  pass  socoosBively  throngh  anthe  diffovontTTorkshops  for  wood 
and  iTon. 

FORGE  WOItK. 

Second  year, — Proliininary  esercUos,  took;  welding. 
Third  year, — ^Forging  part«  of  machines. 

METAL  TURNING. 

Second  year. — ^Making  tools,  fittiDgs,  tnrmng  simple  pieces,  drilling,  and  boring. 
Third  year. — Adjusting  Joints  and  sockets,  screw  cutting,  screw  cutting  by  hand. 

SMALL  MECHANICS. 

Second  year. — Tools.     Fitting  and  turning  small  pieces. 
Third  year. — SmoU  machines,  models  for  demonstration. 

ARllSTIC  LOCKSMITHINO. 

Second  year. — Tools,  keys,  locks,  architectural  iron  work. 

Third  year, — Joiuing  pieces,  ornaments^  leaves,  artistic  iron  work. 

PRECISION. 

Second  year. — Preliminary  exercises,  tools,  screw  cutting  by  hand. 
Third  year, — Physical  and  telegraphic  apparatus. 
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PATTERNMAKING. 

Second  year, — Patterns  for  simple  parts  of  machines. 

Third  year. — Machine  tools,  gearing,  loam  boards  for  fonnderies,  core  boxes. 

CARPENTRY. 

Second  year. — Fitting  t^ols,  joining,  various  frames. 
Third  year. — Doors,  sashes,  furniture  mountings. 

WOOD  TURNING. 

Second  year. — ^Mounting  and  fitting  tools,  handles  and  simple  pieces,  screw  cutting 
by  hand. 

Third  year. — Turning  patterns  for  founderies,  twisted  pieces  and  mountings. 

The  class  instruction  comprises  grammar,  orthography  and  composi- 
tion in  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  geometry,  industrial  chemistry, 
metallurgy,  physics,  technology,  mechanics,  history  of  France,  geogra- 
phy, free-hand  drawing,  drawing  from  models  in  clay,  iron,  and  wood, 
mechanical  drawing,  and,  during  the  last  year,  bookkeeping. 

The  day's  work  comprises  four  hours  and  a  half  in  the  workshops  for 
the  first  two  years,  six  hours  and  a  half  for  the  third;  four  hours  of 
class  instruction  for  the  first  two  years,  three  hours  for  the  third. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  7.30  a.  m.,  for  pupils  of  the  first  and 
becond  years,  and  from  6.45  a.  m.  for  pupils  of  the  third  year,  until  6 
p.  m.^  with  an  intermission  for  luncheon. 

Instruction  is  free;  the  pupils  arefrirnished  gratuitously  with  all  the 
objects  necessary  for  their  studies  and  manual  work.  None  are  admit- 
ted under  13  or  over  16  years  of  age.  Sometimes  pupils  having  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  elementary  primary  schools  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  12  years.  Candidates  are  received  after  having  passed  an 
examination  at  the  school  consisting  of  a  dictation ;  a  problem  of  arith- 
metic, whole  numbers;  a  problem  in  fractions;  a  problem  on  measurements 
of  surfaces  or  volumes  applying  the  metric  system;  a  free-hand  sketch. 

The  children  Of  persons  living  outside  of  Paris,  in  the  suburbs,  may 
be  admitted  by  competitive  examination,  on  condition  that  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  agrees  to  pay  200  francs  ($38.60)  per  year 
for  fees. 

The  school  is  under  the  administration  of  the  school  board  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  school  amount  to  about 
160,000  francs  ($30,880.) 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  this  school  is  880.  Out  of  756  of 
these  whose  occupations  are  known  660,  or  87.3  per  cent.,  are  following 
some  technical  vocation. 

SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PH7SICS  AND  CHEBflSTRT,  PARIS. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Physics  and  Chemistry  was  founded  in  1882. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  scientific  and  practical  instruction 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  fit  the  pupils  for  actual  work,  either  as  engi- 
neers or  superintendents  of  shops,  in  industries  w^here  chemical  or 
physical  knowledge  is  required. 

The  iustruction  embraees  algebra,  study  of  functions,  differential  cal- 
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cuius,  integi^al  calculus,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  pure  and 
api>lied  mechanics,  general  and  applied  physics,  hydrostatics  and  heat, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  optics  and  acoustics,  general  chemistry, 
analytical  chemistry,  technological  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  organic 
chemistry  applied  to  industry. 

The  instruction  also  includes  experiments  in  chemistry,  organic  and 
inorganic,  general  physics  and  its  applications,  practical  .work  in  chem- 
istry, pBysics,  photography,  and  drawing. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  best  pupils  receive  a  travelling 
scholarship  in  order  to  visit,  during  their  vacation,  the  most  important 
industrial  centres;  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  their 
observations. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  pupils  of  the  same  classes  remain 
together  both  in  the  class  iiisthiction  and  in  the  exercises  in  the  shops; 
after  that  time  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  that  for  i)hysicists  with 
ten  and  that  for  chemists  with  twenty  pupils. 

The  pupils  remain  at  the  school  from  half  past  8  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m. 
A  lunch  is  furnished  them  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  their 
meals  outside. 

Outside  the  class  hours  pupils  are  constantly  occupied  in  the 
various  laboratories  under  the  direction  of  professors  or  assistants. 
The  practical  work  takes  up  about  one-half  the  time  each  day.  Three 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  drawing.  Once  or  twice  per  week  three 
hours  are  devoted  to  wood  and  iron  work,  glass-blowing,  etc.,  in  the 
workshops.    The  course  of  study  extends  over  three  years. 

The  attendance  is  limited  to  30  pupils  for  each  year,  making  a  total 
maximum  of  90  pupils  at  one  time. 

The  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous.  Pupils  may  receive  a  com- 
pensation of  60  francs  ($9.65)  per  month  during  the  three  years. 

Pupils  are  admitted  by  competitive  examination,  the  best  30  being 
chosen  each  year.  The  examination  comprises  a  composition  in  French, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry  and  geometry  of  space,  physics  and 
chemistry,  including  problems;  also  oral  examination  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Candidates  must  be  of  French  nationality, 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  years,  and  their  pjirents  must  be  citizens 
of  Parts  or  of  the  same  department  outside  of  Paris.  In  the  latter  case 
the  community  in  which  they  live  must  reimburse  the  city  of  Paris  200 
francs  ($38.60)  for  the  three  years  studies,  and  the  pupils  are  not  eligible 
to  the  monthly  compensations. 

This  institution  is  under  the  administration  of  the  school  board  of 
the  city  of  Paris, 

MANUAL  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL  POR  THE  BOOK  PXTBLISHINa 

INDUSTRY,  PARIS. 

The  manual  apprenticeship  school  for  the  book  publishing  industry 
was  founded  in  1889  by  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  "objectof  this  school  is  to  produce,"  for  the  book  publishing  Indus- 
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try,  ^  BkUful  and  intelli^^ent  workers  capable  of  maintaiiuDg  tlietradi- 
tioiis  of  taste  and  superiority  of  French  industry.'' 

The  trades  taught  are  bookbinding,  stereotyping,  lithographing,  en- 
graving, and  photography.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  four  years, 
and  embraces,  besides  practical  instruction  in  the  shops  of  the  school, 
the  following  subjects :  French  language,  h^tory^  geography,  arithme- 
tic, algebra,  geometry,  history  of  art,  drawing,  calligraphy,  and  mod- 
elling. The  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  most  thorough,  and  is  for 
liom  being  of  an  elementary  character.  The  table  following  shows  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  technical : 

COUKSE  OF  STUnr  US  THE  MANUAL   APPKENTICESHTP  SCHOOL  FOR   THE   BOOK 

PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY,  PARIS. 


Subject. 


Hours  per  week. 


Firat  vear. 


kSccoiiil  year. 


ThforeHcal  ingtruetion  18  a.  m.  to  13  m.). 


A  natomy,  artistic 

Cbciui»fcry  (laboratory  work) 

Coinix>8ition,  artistic 

Dt^scriptire  and  perspective . 
Drawing. 


J[n.  Min.  i  HrB. 


Drawing,  linear 

Geo;;rapby  and  history 

Grammar 

G  ranimar,  tyimp^phic 

Gymuastics. 

History  of  art 

History  of  boolc  pobliabing 

Manual  training 

Mnthematics 

Michanics * ». 

M  o ;  hilling 

jS'atural  history 

Pliysics. 


Writing  ... 
Recreation. 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 


2 

1 
o 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Total '    24 


1- 


Technieal  inttruction  {1  to  6  p.  m.). 


Autoffraph  and  soript  lithographing. 

Boukbinfting 

Com  position 

Electrotype  iimprBsaioBS 

Kugraving,  copper 

Engraving  iu  rsUef 

Enin^vingon  stone 

Engraving,  wood 

(iilt  edge  work 

Impression,  copper. 

Iin  ))rossion,  lithographic 

Iron  work 

J  u.st ideation  and  type  founding 

Leather  gilding 

Lithogrophin^ 

Plioto-cugraving  and  phototyping . . . 

Pliotography 

rn']).iring  and  ruling  paper 

S«; li i>t  engraving  on  copper 

SU  rcotype  impressions 

AV'ood  work 

Rtcreation 


a4 

b2 
bA 
b2 
ai 
a4 
aA 
a4 
62 
a4 
aA 
64 
64 
62 
a4 
62 
62 
62 
a4 
62 
64 
1 


Total 


30 


Total  (theoretical  and  t ocbn ical) 64 


25 


50 
25 
25 
00 
55 
55 
25 
00 


00 
25 
50 
00 
00 
25 
00 


00 


50 
25 
50 
25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
50 
25 
25 
25 
50 
25 
50 
00 


00 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


24 


cdO 


00   54 


Min. 
30 
S5 
30 
.00 
10 
00 
25 
00 
60 
00 
25 
00 
30 
50 
25 
10 
55 
55 
00 
50 


00 


00 


00 


a  For  secven  weeks  only. 
b  Every  other  week. 

c  Pupils  of  the  second  year  and  later,  who  are  assigned  to  their  trades,  work  the  entire  time,  from  1 
to  (i  p.  m.,  in  their  respoctivo  shops.    From  3.20  to  3.30  they  have  a  recess. 
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This  school  was  established  m  1889^  two  years  after  it  had  300  stu- 
dents. 

The  school  is  free  to  the  sons  of  residents  of  Paris  who  are  of  French 
nationality.  The  sons  of  French  parents  residing  outside  of  Paris  are 
admitted  upon  payment  of  200  francs  ($38.60)  each  year  of  the  course. 
Two  meals  per  day  (breakfast  and  bincheon)  are  given  to  the  pupils. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  subjected  to  a  comx>etitiye  examination 
on  the  following  subjects:  Copy  from  dictation,  two  problems  in  arith- 
metic to  test  the  applicant's  knowledge  of  simple  and  compound  num- 
bers, iractions  and  decimals  and  the  metric  system,  and  drawing  an 
ornamental  figure  from  an  object  in  relief.  The  candidates  must  be  12 
years  of  a^e  and  not  over  16,  and  must  be  provided  with  certificates 
o£  birth^  vaccination,  and  primary  Education. 

The  school  is  maintained  by  the  city  of  Paria,  and  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Paris  school  board.  A  committee  of  supervision, 
consisting  of  9  members  of  the  municipal  council,  2  specialists,  2  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  and  one  literary  man,  have  immediate  control 
of  the  school: 

MANXTAL  AFPRBrmCESHIF  SCHOOI.    OF    PITRinTURB    MAXING, 


The  Manual  Apprenticeship  School  of  Furniture  Making,  called 
iScole  Boullej  was  founded  as  a  municipal  institution  in  1886.  Its  object 
is  to  form  workmen  for  all  branches  of  furniture  manufacture,  such  as 
wood. carvers,  modellers^  cabinetmakers,  joiners,,  and  upholsterers. 

The  manual  work  comprises  cabinetmaking,  upholstering,  wood 
carving,  qhair  making,  and  turning  in  wood,,  iron,  etc.  The  first  year 
X^upils  work  in  all  the  shops,  in  order  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  dif- 
fdrent  trades  relating  to  furniture  making  and  to  find  out  for  which 
trade  they  are  best  adapted.  The  remaining  three  years  are  passed'in 
the  same  shops,  eacb  pupil  continuing  at  his  trade. 

The  theoretical  instruction  comx)rises  industrial  drawing,  model  and 
object  drawing,  modelling,,  history  of  art,  technology,  geometry,  arith- 
metic,-French  language,  history,  and  geography. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  8  a.  m»  until  6  p.  m.  The  mornings  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  class  instruction,  drawing,  and  modelling;  the 
afternoons  from  1.30  to  6  p.  m.  are  employed  as  follows: 

During  the  first  year,  exclusively  at  sliopwork;  during  the  second 
and  third  years,  two  and  one-half  hours  at  drawing  and  modelling,  and 
two  hours  in  the  special  workshops;  during  the  fourth  year,  in  the 
workshops  and  in  visiting  museums  and  industrial  establishments. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  is  60,  making  a  total  at- 
tendance of  about  240.  These  pupils  are  divided  into  the  following 
groups  after  the  first  year:  12  cabinetmakers,  12  upholsterers,  12 
wood  carvers,  12  chair  makers,  12  turners  (wood,  iron,  etc.). 
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Up  to  tlio  summer  of  1891  only  one  class  of  35  piii)ils  had  graduated, 
25  out  of  the  CO  having  lefb  during  the  four  years. 

Pupils  must  be  from  13  to  16  years  of  age  when  they  enter,  and 
must  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  primary  education.  Pupils  of 
12  years  are  sometimes  admitted  if  provided  with  such  certificates. 
They  are  admittM  by  competitive  examination  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: French  composition — attention  being  given  to  the  style,  orthog- 
raphy, and  penmanship,  and  object  drawing — an  ornamental  design 
from  an  object  in  relief.  Certificates  of  birth,  vaccination,  and  good 
constitution  are  also  required.  The  same  residential  qualifications  are 
required  as  in  the  two  preceding  cases. 

The  school  is  maintained  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Paris  school  board.  The  annual  expenses  of  the 
school  amount  to  about  160,000  francs  ($30,880). 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  HOUSBKGEPINa   SCHOOLS  FOR   GIRLS,  PARIS. 

There  are  six  of  these  industrial  schools  maintained  by  the  city  of 
Paris.  Four  of  them  were  founded  recently  by  the  city.  The  other 
twq  had  been  private  institutions,  but  became  city  property,  one  in 
1884,  the  other  in  1886. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  teach  young  women  certain  trades 
which  pertain  to  their  sex,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  them  in 
the  duties  of  housewives. 

The  programmes  and  distribution  of  classes  are,  in  general,  the 
same  in  all  the  schools,  so  that  the  information  for  one  will  nearly  ap- 
ply to  all. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  divisions — the  general 
course,  in  which  all  must  take  part  regardless  of  their  trades,  and  the 
special  courses  comprising  the  following  trades :  Plain  sewing  and  fin- 
ishing, linen  needlework,  washing  and  ironing,  embroidery — ^white  and 
colored,  artificial  flowers  and  millinery,  corset  making,  underwear 
making,  fashionable  dressmaking. 

The  general  course  comprises:  Primary  instruction  (advanced);  ele- 
ments of  bookkeeping;  linear  drawing;  cutting  and  finishing;  gym- 
nastics; one  foreign  language  (English);  domestic  economy  and  prac- 
tical instruction  in  kitchen  and  housework. 

Pupils  must  remain  at  the  school  from  8.30  a.  m.  until  5.30  p.  m. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  leave  for  the  noonday  meal,  but  a  luncheon 
prepared  by  themselves  is  furnished  free  of  charge.  Following  is  the 
distribution  of  classes: 
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COURSE -Oy    STUDY   IN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    AND    HOUSEKEEPING    SCHOOLS  FOR 

GIRLS,  PARIS. 


Subject. 


Aritlimctic 

Bookkeeping 

Chron.gen 

Composition 

Catting 

Dictation  exercises 

DicUon 

Drawing..  J 

English: 

French 

Creographj , 

Geometry 

Geomotiy  and  physics 

Gymnastics 

History 

Li  terata  re 

Problems 

Science , 

Singing 

Kitchen  and  hoasework,  marketing,  washing  and  ironing. 
Trade  instruction : 

Sewing;  embroidery;  millinery  and  artificial  flowers; 
painting;  Industrial  drawing  or  commercial  book- 
Keeping , 

Cutting 

Drawing , 


Total. 


Hours  per  week. 


First  year. 


2 
al 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


Second  year.    Third  year 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


3 
1 


2 
1 
2 


1 
2 


(*) 


1 
2 


21 


44 


1 
1 


2 
3 
2 
1 


1 

1 


2 
1 


(h) 


2U 


(6) 


^i 


«i 


2U 
"4 


*3i 


a  Every  other  week. 

b  Eight  pupils  detailed  in  turn  to  serve  one  week. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  five  of  the  schools  was  1,896  in  1891'. 

Pupils  visit  the  schools  not  only  to  learn  certain  trades,  but  many  at- 
tend simply  to  make  themselves  more  useful  at  home.  Upon  leaving 
the  school  those  desiring  to  take  positions  have,  as  a  rule,  very  little 
difficulty  in  finding  them. 

The  schools  are  free  to  daughters  of  residents  of  Paris  of  French 
nationality.  Daughters  of  French  parents  living  in  the  suburbs  may 
be  admitted  by  paying  200  frajics  ($38.60)  per  annum.  Pupils  are 
admitted  firom  the  age  of  12  to  15  years,  upon  presenting  their  certifi- 
cates of  primary  education.  Pupils  must  furnish  their  certificates  of 
birth  and  of  vaccination.  The  materials  and  the  luncheon  are  provided 
gratis. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  are  under  the 
administration  of  the  school  board. 

MUinCIPAIi  SCHOOL  FOR  THB  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  B07S,  HAVRE. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  city  of  Havre  in  1868.  Its  object  is 
to  form  proficient  workmen  in  the  following  trades :  Locksmithing,  fit- 
ting, forging,  metal  turning,  coppersmithing,  moulding  and  foundery 
work,  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  wood  turning,  wood  carving,  and  pat- 
ternmakiug. 

The  apprenticeship  is  for  three  years.  Pupils,  upon  entering  the 
school,  are  at  once  placed  in  their  respective  shops  according  to  their 
own  choice.  If  found  unfit  for  the  trade  chosen  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  shop. 


.n 
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In  ea(3li  of  the  professions  the  pupils  begin  with  a  careful  study  of 
the  names,  uses,  and  manner  of  handling  the  various  tools  pertaining 
to  the  occupation.  The  work  consists  of  a  systematic  development  of 
the  practical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  pupil,  by  placing  before  him 
such  pieces  as  will  gradually  give  him  experience  in  all  the  principal 
phases  of  the  work  of  his  profession.  This  includes  both  practice  pieces 
according  to  a  fixed  programme  and  useftii  finisheil  articles.  The  lock- 
smiths and  fitters  take  turns  at  the  forge  three  months  every  year. 
The  fitters  take  turns  at  the  steam  engines  two  by  two.  In  the  shop- 
work  the  pupils  are  separated  into  groups  of  six  each,  and  the  work 
performed  remains  always  in  the  same  groups 

The  instruction  in  drawing  is  considered  very  important  and  com- 
prises geometrical  drawing,,  projections,  linear  drawing,  and  industrial 
drawing,  the  latter  varying  with  the  trade  of  the  pupil. 

Following  are  the  branches  taught  and  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  each: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL   SCHOOL  POR  THE  APPRBNTICBSHIP  OF 

BOTS,  HAVRE. 


Sul\jccl. 


French  language 

History 

G  eograpby 

Science 

Mechanics 

Geomotry 

Algebra 

AnthmeUc 

Drawing,  c^ometrical  and  induAtriol 

Drawing.  Hnear  and  ornamental 

Gymnastics 

Singing 

Sbo^'vr<n'k 


Total. 


Hours 

per  A^Teli 
nd  year. 

c. 

First  year. 

Scco 

Third 

j-ear. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

o 

2 

2 

6 

5 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

28 

28 

31 

id 

46 

56 

The  following  table  shows  the  atteudance  during  the  year  1890-'91: 

ATTENDAN'CE  AT  THE  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  OP  BOYS, 

HAVRE. 


PnpiU- 

Flnt  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Total. 

Admittcd  October  1890 

141 
52 

67 
19 

51 

4 
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Left  school  duriner  the  veax  1890-'91 

75 

In  silendance  at  the  end  of  the  vcar 

89 

48 

47 

184 

At  the  end  of  the  previous  year  the  attendance  was  170  pupils. 

The  following  aretheooeupations  of  pupils  who  finished  their  course 
of  study  in  1891:  Fitters,  10;  metal  turners,  3  5  locksmiths,  5;  caiT)en- 
ters,13;  blacksmiths,  2;  coppersmiths,  2;  machine  mounters,  6;  total,  47. 

Of  131  graduates  who  have  formed  an  alumni  association,  only  3 
are  not  engaged  in  some  purely  technical  calling.  Further  statistics 
are  unfortunately  not  available  for  this,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  France. 
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Instra^tiou  is  esticely  gratiiitmis.  Gonsklerable  of  the  work  done 
at  the  school  is  such  as  is  oid^ed.  by  castomers,  of  is  sold  in 
other  ways.  The  income  derived  from  this  source  is  distributed,  as 
prizes,  among  the  pupils  of  the  third  year.  These  prizes  generally 
vary  fijom  100  to  300  francs  ($10.30  to  $57.00).  Pupils  with  good 
records  are  presented  with  their  tools  upon  leaving  the  school  at 
the  end  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  from  12  to  15  years  of  age.  They 
are  admitted  by  competitive  examinatiotn,  and  must  present  certificates 
of  education  and  of  good  conduct.  Pupils  are  on  trial  about  two 
months  beibre  they  are  definitely  placed  in  their  respective  shops. 

This  school  is  maintained  by  the  city  of  Havre.  Small  subsidies 
are  received  from  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  from: 
the  department.    The  budget  for  1802  was  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  director  and  class  instrnctois $2, 489. 70 

Salaries  of  subdirector  and  technical  instractors 4, 911. 85 

Fuel,  fbar  maehinery,  heating,  etc - 772.00 

Lighting,  for  shops,  school  rooms,  etc 2S9.50 

Tools  and  furniture 772.00 

School  supplies  of  various  kinds 308. 80 

Total... -. 9,543.85' 

Materials  bought  with  state  subsidies ■  386.00 

Materials  bought  with  department  subsidies 38. 60 

Prizes  to  pupils  and  materials  bought  with  the  money  obtained  fbom.sale 

of  products  of  the  school 1, 930. 00 

This  school  is  under  the  same  direction  as  the  other  municipal  schools. 
Conformably  to  the  national  law  of  December  11, 1880,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  patronage  and  surveillance  is  appointed  for  the  school. 

MANUAL  APPRSITEICBSHIP  SCHOOL  FOR  BQ Y8,  SAINT-BTIJBllJrB. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  city  of  Saint-Etrenne  in  1882.  Its 
object  is  to  prepare  for  the  industries  of  the  vicinity  workmen  who 
are  well  instructed  and  who  are  capable  of  advancing  to  the  positions 
of  foremen  and  superintendents. 

There  are  eight  trades  taught,  viz.,  fitting,  gun  smithing,  forging, 
moulding,  carpentry  and  patternmaking,  weaving,  dyeing,  modelling 
and  sculpture. 

The  instruction  is  theoretical  and  practical,  and  covers  a  period  of 
four  years.  During  the  first  year  the  pupils  pass  through  the  diflerent 
workshops  in  order  to  get  a  general  idea  of  manual  work.  After  the 
first  year  of  trial  they  are  assigned  to  work  at  their  trades  according 
to  their  tastes  and  fitness. 

The  fitters  pass  some  time  at  the  forge  in  order  to  learn  how  to  forge 
their  tools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  they  are  subdivided — 
those  who  wish  to  become  fitters  and  others  who  seek  to  fit  themselves 
for  gunsmiths. 

The  patternmakers  pass  some  time  m  the  shops  for  moulding  and 
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lerstaud  the  uses  that  are  made  of  the  patterns, 
ted  from  Bkctclies  or  plans  made  by  the  pnpils 

for  weaving  study  tbe  composition  of  textores, 
cute  work  on  the  different  kinds  of  looms,  leam 
ds,  perfect  the  work,  and  analyze  Hamples.  They 
pment  and  construction  of  maehineiy  used  in 
one  in  all  the  shops  is  practical,  such  as  an  ap- 
hment  woold  i>erform,  only  that  it  is  done  more 

is  given  to  drawing.  The  first  year  pupils  do 
i  from  copy  and  geometrical  solids.  At  the  be- 
year  the  drawing  is  special  for  each  section  or 

cnpies  three  hours  per  day  the  second  year,  four 
ad  five  hours  the  fourth  year.  During  the  last 
3  seven  hoars  in  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  to 
1  in  an  establishment. 

action  is  identical  to  all  pupils  of  tbe  same  divis- 
give  a  good  general  education  so  as  to  develop 
[ties.  The  subjects  taught  and  the  number  of 
1  to  each  are  as  follows: 


Bouri  per  week. 

Pint  jear.  ]  Second  yeiir.    Tlilrd  jeM. 

FonM 

»r«r. 

'™™"' 

1 

1 

1 

' 

I 

S 

ire,  geome- 

' 

i 

3 

11 

1  an  average,  about  300  pupils.  About  250  have 
indation  of  tbe  school. 

ring  the  school  usually  find  employment  in  the 
ther  as  mechanics,  turners,  or  draughtsmen;  iii 
rorks;  in  weaving  eetablishmcuts  as  ofQce  em- 
rk,  such  as  examiners,  finishers,  overseers, etc.; 
its;  and  in  carpenter  shops.  The  time  during 
>een  in  operation  is  tw>  short  to  have  produced 
tnd  most  of  the  early  graduates  are  now  doing 
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About  35  per  cent,  of  the  students  remain  to  graduate;  55  per  cent, 
stay  3  years.  Experience  has  shown  that  almost  every  one  in  these 
classes  enters  some  technical  vocation. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous.  Candidates  must  l^e  at  least  13  years  of 
age,  and  must  present  a  certificate  of  primary  education  or  pass  an 
examination. 

This  school  is  under  the  administration  of  the  city  government,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  public  schools. 

Many  other  excellent  manual  apprenticeship  schools  exist  in  France. 
Ill  general  characteristics  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
whose  organization  has  been  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages. 

It  is  always  a  question  of  interest  to  know  what  becomes  of  students 
who  have  followed  courses  in  this  kind  of  an  institution.  The  follow- 
ing statements  give,  partially  at  least,  the  desired  information  for 
several  other  schools  from  which  statistics  were  available. 


MANUAL  APPRSNTICESHIP  SCHOOL  FOR  B07S,  REIMS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1875  conjointly  by  the  city  and  the  Indus- 
trial Society  of  Reims.  The  first  of  the  following  tables  gives  the 
occupations  of  graduates  of  the  school,  and  indicates  the  number,  with- 
out showing  the  occupations,  of  those  leaving  the  school  without  grad- 
uating. The  second  table  gives  the  occupations  of  those  who  did  not 
remain  to  graduate. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EX-STUDENTS  OF  THE  MANUAL  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL, 

REIMS. 


Occupfltion. 

1877 

1878 
1 

1879 

•  ■  •  ■ 

1 

1880 

5 
4 
4 

1 

1881 1892 

1 

p 

1883 

1881 

1885 
?, 

1886 

a     ■     *     a 

5 
2 

1887 
3 

•     a     •     ■ 

0 

1 
1888 

'l889 

! 
1890 

2 
4 
8 

189} 

1 
Total. 

Armv 

1 
2 
2 

4 

2 

7 

1 
3 
6 

2 

1 

21 

DrAiicrhtnTaeii 

2 
3 

3 

>  ■  •  • 

3 

?{ 

31 

Employe's,  banks,  wine  trade, 
mill  wliolesalu  coiumerco. 
Emjiloy^'S.       nontechnical, 

ini8f*ellaueou8. 
Eniploy^is,  iiostal,  telefn-apb, 

ami  other  govermiieut  sor- 

vice. 
Eninlov^s.  railwav  aervic©  .. 



5 

2 

3 

54 
1 

.... 

1 

1 
2 

■  •  ■  • 

5 

2 
5 

1 

1 
1 

2 

4 

2 

. 

3 

1 
2 
6 

1 
1 
7 

2 
7 
1 

•     ■     •     a 

2 
8 

1 

4 

I 
3 

4 

1 

2 
2 
2 

4 
10 

"2 

4 

2 
4 

2 

1 
1 

9 
1 

1 
2 
5 

2 
0 

Jl 

EniuIov^'S.  retail  trade 

2 

8 

4 
4 

4 

.   6 

1 
5 

9 

23 

EiiiplwyC'B,  teohnical,  boiler 
and  machine  shops,  chemi- 
cal works,  etc. 

Employes,  technical,  build* 
ing.  focksmithing,  etc. 

Employt'S,  technical,  woollen 
industry. 

Fjiriiiers 

.    *    *    a 

5 

60 
21 

.... 

6 

3 

2 

77 
2 

Koad  and  bridire construction  i 

2 

5 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

•  «  ■  • 

1 
2 

2|    1 

...  1-   - 

1 

1 

14 

Studi'ut:*,agricultural  schools 
Students,  colleges  and  colle- 
giate instilutca. 
Students,  institutea  of  tech- 



1 

•  •  •  « 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 
6 

4 
4 

1 
5 

"2" 

4 

6 

61 

10 

2 

fl 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

11 

"'4' 

2 

72" 

7 

1 
2 

6 
3 

80 

52 

iiology. 
fitiident5<.  normal  rcIiooIb  . 

3       3 
2    

19 

Stiideut-s.  schools  for  naval 

11 

engineers. 
Students,  other  schools 

12 

Unknown  

2 
59 

1 
37 

58 

2 
44 

1 
30 

1 
54 

03 

1 
C5 

2 

82 

19 

Left  school  without  grada- 
ating. 

18 

27 

00 

77 

50 

50 

810 

Total 

18 

81 

70 

60 

53 

90 

93 

83 

118 

120  1^37 

104 

1,270 
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casting  in  order  to  understand  the  uses  that  are  made  of  the  patterns. 
All  the  work'  is  executed  from  sketches  or  plans  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves. 

Pupils  of  the  section  for  weaving  study  the  composition  of  textures, 
prepare  the  looms,  execute  work  on  the  different  kinds  of  looms,  learn 
to  read  and  prepare  cards,  perfect  the  work,  and  analyze  samples.  They 
also  study  the  development  and  construction  of  machinery  used  in 
weaving.  The  work  done  in  all  the  shops  is  practical^  such  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  an  establishment  would  perform,  only  that  it  is  done  more 
systematically. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  drawing.  The  first  year  pupils  do 
only  free-hand  drawing  from  copy  and  geometrical  solids.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year  the  drawing  is  special  for  each  section  or 
group. 

The  manual  work  occupies  three  hours  per  day  the  second  year,  four 
hours  the  third  year,  and  five  hours  the  fourth  year.  During  the  last 
six  months  it  continues  seven  hours  in  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  to 
the  hard  work  required  in  an  establishment. 

The  theoretical  instruction  is  identical  to  all  pupils  of  the  same  divis- 
ion. It  is  intended  to  give  a  good  general  education  so  as  to  develop 
their  intellectual  faculties.  The  subjects  taught  and  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  are  as  follows: 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  MANUAL  APPREKTICESHIP  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  SAINT- 

ETIENNE. 


Subject. 


French  language  (orthographj,    grammar, 

reading,  recitation,  8tjl4). 
Instruction,  moral  and  civil,  political  econ- 

omv  and  legislation. 
Bookkeeping 


History  ana  geography 

Hathematics   (arithmetio,  algebra,  geome- 
try, descriptive  geometi^). 

Meciianics  and  technology 

Physical  and  natural  sciences 

Drawing 

Penmanship 


Total 


Hours  per  week. 


First  year.     Second  year. 


4 
1 


2 
6 


2 
4 
1 


3 

1 


2 
5 


3 
6 

1 


Third  year.    Fourth  year. 


1 
1 
4 

2 
1 
6 


19 


21 


18 


3 
2 


12 


The  attendance  is,  on  an  average,  about  300  pupils.  About  260  have 
graduated  since  the  foundation  of  the  school. 

The  pupils  upon  leaving  the  school  usually  find  employment  in  the 
ariDS  manufactories,  either  as  mechanics,  turners,  or  draughtsmen;  lA 
other  iron  and  steel  works;  in  weaving  establishments  as  office  em- 
ployes for  technical  work,  such  as  examiners,  finishers,  overseers,  etc. ; 
in  dyeing  establishments;  and  in  carpenter  shops.  The  time  during 
which  the  school  has  been  in  operation  is  too  short  to  have  produced 
many  higher  officials,  and  most  of  the  early  graduates  are  now  doing 
military  duty. 
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About  35  per  cent,  of  the  students  remain  to  graduate;  55  per  cent, 
stay  3  years.  Experience  has  shown  that  almost  every  one  in  these 
classes  enters  some  technical  vocation. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  13  years  of 
age,  and  must  present  a  certificate  of  primary  education  or  pass  an 
examination. 

This  school  is  under  the  administration  of  the  city  government,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  public  schools. 

^Iiuiy  other  excellent  manual  apprenticeship  schools  exist  in  France. 
In  general  characteristics  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
whose  organization  has  been  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages. 

It  is  always  a  question  of  interest  to  know  what  becomes  of  students 
who  have  followed  courses  in  this  kind  of  an  institution.  The  follow- 
ing statements  give,  partially  at  least,  the  desired  information  for 
several  other  schools  from  which  statistics  were  available. 


MANUAL  APPRENTICBSHIP  SCHOOL  FOR  B07S,  REIMS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1875  conjointly  by  the  city  and  the  Indus- 
trial Society  of  Reims.  The  first  of  the  following  tables  gives  the 
occupations  of  graduates  of  the  school,  and  indicates  the  number,  with- 
out showing  the  occupations,  of  those  leaving  the  school  without  grad- 
uating. The  second  table  gives  the  occupations  of  those  who  did  not 
remain  to  graduate. 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  EX-STUDENTS 


OF  THE  MANUAL  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL, 
REIMS. 


Occnpntion. 

1877 

1878 

1 

1879 
.... 

■  ■  •  « 

1880 

5 
4 
4 

1881 

1 
2 

1892 

1 
188.3  1884 

1 

1885 
2 

1886 

"5 
2 

1887 
3 

1 
1888 

'l889 

1890 

2 
4 
8 

189) 

2 
G 

1 

1 
Total. 

Amiv. ....................... 

4 
2 

7 

1 
3 
6 

21 

DrauiplitRinen 

9. 

3       .3 

31 

Kinployes,  banks,  wiuo  trade, 
aiul  wliolesalu  commerce. 

Employe's.       non-teolinical, 
iniBcellanoons. 

£inpIoy^'8,  iM)stal,  telegraph, 
and  otlier  government  ser- 
vice. 

Enmlov^B.  rallwav  8er\'ic©  .. 



5 

2       3 

■  ■  *  « 

2 

3 

54 
1 

■  ■  •  • 

1 

1 

2 
"'5' 

2 
5 

1 

1 
1 
2 

4 

2 

3 

1 
2 
6 

1 
1 

7 

2 

7 
1 

"2 
8 

1 

4 

I 
3 
4 

>  ■  •  • 

1 

2 
2 
2 

4 
10 

■  ■  •  « 

2 

4 

2 
4 

2 

1 
1 

•     a     ■     « 

9 
1 

1 
2 
5 

2 
9 

Jl 

£tiii)lov^*B.  retail  trade 

2 
8 

4 
4 

4 

6 

1 
5 

•  •  •  • 

9 

23 

Employee,  teolinical,  boiler 
and  macliine  shops,  chemi- 
cal worka,  etc. 

Employes,  technical,  build- 
ing, focksmithing,  etc. 

Employes,  technical,  woollen 
industi'j'. 

Fai'iiicrs  .* 

>  «  «  • 

5 

66 
21 

•  •  •  ■ 

6 

3 

2 

77 
2 

Rond  and  bridge conHtniction 
StndeutA.agricultural  schools 
Students,  coll  cues  and  colle- 

*  «  •  > 

2 

6 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

■     w     *    • 

1 

4 

1 

1 
4 
6 

4 
4 

1 

.IS 

10 

glato  institntcs. 
Students,  institutes  of  tech- 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

6 
1 

>•  ■  •  ■ 

11 

"4 
2 

•  «  ■  ■ 

72 

7 

52 

iiology. 
Students,  normal  schools 

3       3 

2    .... 

1 

1 

1 

1  ' 

A          *    «    >    ■ 

2  ;   2 

1 

G       4 

19 

Students,  schools  for  naval 

11 

engineers. 
Students,  other  schools 

12 

Unknown  

2 

59 

81 

1 
37 

58 

2 
44 

1 
39 

1 
54 

1 
C5 

2 

82 

3 

80 

6 
61 

104 

]9 

Left  school  without  grada- 
ating. 

18 

18 

27 

GO 

59 

50 

819 

Total 

70 

60  i  ■')3 

77 

93 

99  1  93 

83 

118 

120  lia? 

1,270 
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MANUAL  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL.  ROTTEN. 

Since  the  foandation  of  the  school  in  1878  about  200  pupils  have 
graduated.  They  are  mostly  occupied  in  industrial  establishments  in 
the  city  and  vicinity  and  in  the  railway  car  shops.  All  work  at  the 
trades  they  learned  in  school. 

MANUAL    APPRENTICESHIP    SCHOOL,    BOULOGNE-SUR-BIER. 

In  1891  the  attendance  was  40  in  the  first  year  class,  15  in  the  second, 
and  7  in  the  third.  The  relative  diminution  is  caused  by  parents  put- 
ting their  children  to  work  before  they  have  finished  their  studies.  Pu- 
pils leaving  school  generally  adopt  some  trade.  Some  of  them  enter 
the  navy  as  engineer  apprentices. 


rv- 


BOOK  WOEK  IN  RELATION  TO  MANUAL  TEAINING. 

This  question  is  difficult  to  answer  directly.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  advanced  primary  and  manual  apprenticeship  schools  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  same  grade.  In  the  first  instance  the  law  prescribes 
eighteen  hours  as  the  minimum  of  intellectual  instruction  per  week. 
In  the  second  the  maximum  is  set  down  as  ten.  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice themiuimum  in  the  former  case  far  exceeds  the  number  named.  But 
this  is  after  all  merely  a  comparison  of  a  high  school  where  manual 
training  may  or  may  not  exist,  according  to  the  circumstances,  with  an 
elementary  trade  school. 

Though  statistics  are  not  available  in  support  of  the  assertion,  careful 
observation  and  inquiry  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  amount  of  book  work 
accomplished  by  students  in  manual  training  schools  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  done  by  students  in  schools  of  the  same  grade  where 
manual  training  is  not  a  factor.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  the  case 
that  students  who  do  weU  at  manual  training  are  also  apt  in  intellectual 
exercises,  while  the  converse  does  not  nearly  so  often  hold  good. 

Too  often  in  advanced  primary  schools  the  only  time  available  for 
manual  training  is  two  hours  after  the  intellectual  exercises  of  the  day 
have  been  completed,  and  when  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
school  would  have  adjourned.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  intellectual 
work  of  both  classes  of  students  must  of  necessity  cover  the  same 
ground. 


EDUCATION  OF  A  PURELY  INDUSTRIAL  CHARACTER. 

In  the  schools  which  we  have  thus  far  considered  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  four  classes  of  schools  in  the  general  system  of  public 
primary  education,  viz.,  the  infant  schools,  the  elementary  i)rimary 
schools,  the  advanced  primary  schools,  and  the  manual  apprenticeship 
schools.    In  the  first  three  classes  the  manual  work  is  educative  pure 
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aiul  siiTii)le,  and  any  industrial  value  wliicli  it  may  have  is  general  and 
remote  ratlier  than  special  and  immediate.  In  the  last  class — manual 
apprenticeship  schools — the  training  begins  to  assume  a  purely  indus- 
trial character.  It  is  designedly  elementary  trade  training.  Schools 
of  this  class,  as  has  been  indicated,  are  founded  by  departments  and 
numicipalities,  and  their  operation  is  determined  by  the  law  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1880.  * 

With  the  exception  of  the  class  of  schools  last  mentioned  education 
of  a  purely  industrial  character  does  not  possess  in  France  any  general 
organization,  nor  are  the  institutions  in,which  it  is  given  subject  to 
any  special  obligation.  These  institutions  may  be  divided  into  three 
grades — primary,  secondary,  and  superior. 

Primary  education  of  an  industrial  character  is  given  in  three  differ- 
ent classes  of  schools — the  national  manual  apprenticeship  schools  at 
Armentieres,  Vierzon,  and  Voiron,  and  the  national  school  for  watch- 
making at  Cluses;  the  manual  apprenticeship  schools  just  referred  to 
as  a  part  of  the  general  public  school  system  and  fully  described  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter;  and  institutions  or  annexed  courses 
founded  by  industrial  societies,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  private  asso- 
ciations. 

The  national  schools  are  maintained  by  funds  annually  voted  by  the 
chambers  and  appropriated  in  the  budgets  of  the  ministers  of  public 
instruction  and  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Manual  apprenticeship  schools  are  supported  in  the  same  way. 

The  third  category' — i,  e.,  institutions  founded  by  industrial  societies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  or  private  associations — ^are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  their  founders.  They  may  draw,  however,  a  special  subsidy 
from  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry.  During  1890,  87  institu- 
tions and  annexed  courses  of  this  character  received  from  this  source 
subsidies  amounting  to  $49,624.49. 

Secondary  education  of  an  industrial  character  is  given  in  the  three 
national  schools  of  arts  and  trades  at  Aix,  Angers,  and  Chalons,  in 
the  central  school  of  Lyons,  and  in  the  Industrial  Institute  of  the  North  ' 
at  Lille.  The  first  three  schools  are  supported  by  appropriations  from 
the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  fourth  mainly  from  a  pri- 
vate endowment,  and  the  last  principally  by  the  department  munici- 
pality. 

Besides  the  schools  for  telegraphy,  mines,  and  road  and  bridge  con- 
struction, which  are  attached  to  the  appropriate  ministries,  superior 
technical  instruction  is  given  in  the  National  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  and  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

The  National  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  was  founded  in  1794. 
The  aim  of  its  founders  was  to  promote  the  industrial  transformation 
of  the  country  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions.   At  the  outset  indeed  sx)ecial  agents  were  charged  to  demonstrate 
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to  visitors  the  operations  of  new  macliines  and  to  report  to  the  govern- 
ment all  inventions  and  mechanical  improvements. 

Later,  in  addition  to  the  museum,  courses  of  applied  science  were 
organized.  These  courses  are  public,  and  are  held  in  the  evening  from 
November  ix^  April.  They  are  open  to  the  public  without  any  for- 
malities whatever. 

More  detailed  information  in  relation  to  representative  institutions 
of  the  various  grades  mentioned  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
report. 

PRIMARY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

NATIONAIi     SCHOOL     OF     MANUAI.     APPRENTICESHIP,    ARMEN- 

TIERES. 

This  school  was  founded  in  accordance  with  a  de<;ree  of  the  national 
government  passed  March  10,  1882.  It  was  opened  in  1887.  Like 
those  at  Vierzon  and  Voiron,  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  type  for  the 
other  institutions  for  manual  apprenticeship  that  may  be  organized  by 
the  departments,  communes,  or  private  associations. 

The  school  comprises  three  divisions:  The  kindergarten,  the  elemen- 
tary primary  school,  and  t\i.^  advanced  primary  school. 

The  object  of  the  kindergarten  division  of  this  school  is  to  teach  the 
children  to  read,  write,  talk,  reflect,  and  do  a  little  work  with  paper 
and  linen.  They  begin  with  paper  flowers,  then  make  objects  in  card- 
board after  pictures  and  explanations  by  the  teachers,  or  sometimes 
after  drawings  on  the  blackboard.  They  also  do  needlework  after 
patterns,  make  paper  lamp  shades,  etc.  The  teachers  relate  to  them 
events  of  history  and  give  them  ideas  of  geography,  illustrating  by 
means  of  pictures  on  cardboard.  The  school  is  in  session  from  8 
to  11  a.  m.  and  from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  Four  hours  a  day  are  devoted 
to  intellectual  training,  one  hour  to  manual  work,  and  one  hour  to  rec- 
reation. This  school  differs  from  those  generally  known  as  ecolts 
^>  mate)^ell€s  puhliques  ill  thiit  its  aim  is  not  so  much  to  render  service 

t>  to  laborers  by  taking  care  of  their  children,  as  it  is  to  prepare  the 

\^  way  for  further  instruction.    For  this  reason  the  hours  of  session  are 

1^.  much  shorter.    The  children  are  mostly  those  of  the  better  class  of 

pi''         working  people.     One  hundred  and  ten  pupils  atteiul  this  school, 
L  ranging  in  age  from  3  to  7  years.    They  are  instructed  by  a  directress 

S  and  an  assistant. 

5/  The  elementary  primary  division  follows  the  programme,  decreed  by 

[^''  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  for  the  elementary  primary  schools 

of  France.    Each  pupil  has  two  hours  i>er  week  of  manual  training. 
They  begin  with  making  patterns  of  woven  goods,  simple  squares,  etc., 
on  paper.    In  the  second  year  they  have  albums  in  which  they  paste 
;,  different  colored  i^apers,  making  first  simple  weaving  patterns,  then 

t  geometrical  figures.    All  this  work,  even  the  cutting  of  the  paper,  is 
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done  by  the  child.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  pupils  begin  to 
draw  geometrical  figures  in  pencil.  Later  on  they  do  pasteboard  and 
wire  work,  and  finally,  during  the  last  year,  they  enter  the  workshops 
for  wood  and  iron  work. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  five  years.  The  pupils  are  divided  into 
four  classes — two  primary  and  two  advanced  classes.  The  school  is  in 
session  from  8  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from  1.30  to  4.30 j).  m.  Pupils  of  the 
two  advanced  classes  remain  from  5  to  G  p.  m.  for  study. 

The  pupils  are  from  7  to  12  j^ears  of  age;  150  attend  this  school;  125 
have  graduated.    Of  these  SO  entered  the  advanced  i>rimary  school. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  a  director  and  three  assistants. 

The  manual  work  of  the  highest  class  (which  goes  to  the  workshops) 
is  done  one  day  in  the  forenoon  and  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon. 
For  the  other  classes  the  manual  training  is  always  gone  through  in 
the  afternoon  from  3.30  to  4.30,  the  last  school  hour. 

The  object  of  the  advanced  primary  division  of  this  school  is  to  edu- 
cate the  pui)il3  so  that  they  may  become  foremen  and  superintendents 
of  workshops. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  from  throe  to  six  years,  according 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils.  The  programme  of  studies  is  general,  like 
that  prescribed  for  advanced  primary  schools,  ex('ept  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  practical  branches  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
general  programme. 

During  the  first  year  pupils  go  five  months  to  the  workshops  for 
carpentry  and  five  months  to  those  for  iron  work.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  pupils  specialize,  after  which  they  remaili  either  at 
wood  or  iron  work.  Those  who  take  the  course  in  weaving  begin  at 
that  work  immediately  upon  entering  the  school.  There  are  three 
worksho])S  for  carpentry,  and  eight  for  iron  work  (fitting  and  forging) 
and  weaving. 

During  the  first  year  three  hours  per  day  are  devoted  to  manual 
training,  and  during  the  second  and  third  years  four  hours  daily.  Tlie 
period  is  from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  for  the  first  year,  and  8  to  12  a.  m.  for 
the  other  years.  The  school  is  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from 
1.30  to  C  p.  m. 

The  attendance  is  155  pupils,  105  of  which  board  at  the  school. 
Sixty-seven  pupils  have  comi)letely  finished  their  studies.  Of  these  1 
has  gone  to  a  national  school  of  arts  and  trades,  10  into  the  marine 
service  as  engineers,  34  in  various  industries,  10  in  commerce,  3  in 
the  railway  shops  as  fitters  and  machinists,  6  in  other  institutions  of 
instruction,  2  in  the  government  service  (roads  and  bridges,  etc.),  and 
1  is  a  teacher. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  No  charges  are  made  for  books  or 
materials.  Boarders  pay  500  francs  (896.50)  per  year,  and  day  board- 
ers (demi-penaionaircs)  are  charged  200  francs  ($38.00)  annually.  There 
are  a  number  of  free  scholarships  provided  by  the  state,  which  are  ob- 
tained by  competition. 
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Pupils  are  admitted  by  comi)etitive  exainiuation  from  among  those 
who  have  finished  their  elementary  primary  education.  They  are  gen- 
erally from  13  to  15  years  of  age  when  they  enter,  and  about  18  years 
of  age  when  they  finish  their  studies. 

The  school  is  supi>orted  by,  and  is  under  the  administration  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  faculty  consists  of  1  director,  1 
accountant  {coinptaltle),  1  general  overseer  (who  occupies  himself  with 
the  discipline),  5  overseers,  6  professors,  1  superintendent  of  shops 
(graduate  of  a  national  sqhool  of  arts  and  trades),  and  7  foremen  (chosen 
from  among  the  master  workmen). 

Following  is  the  annual  budget  of  this  institution: 

EXPENSES. 

Salaries  of  director,  professors,  etc $12,738.00 

Expenses  of  maiiiteuauce 9, 650.  C3 

Materials,  tools,  etc 4,632,00 


Total 27,020.00 

RECEIPTS. 

Board  of  pupils 8,202.50 

Subsidy  of  state  for  free  scholarships 2,991.50 

State  subsidy 15,826.00 


Total 27,020.00 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  OF  TJIE  NATIONAL   SCHOOL  OF  MANUAL    APPRENTICESHIP, 

ARMENTlf:RES. 


Subject. 


Algebra  

A  rlthmotic 

Chemiatiy 

Dascriptivo :        sketching, 

study,  interrogation. 
Designing  (imitation)  and 

ni(raelling. 

Drawing  (copy) 

Drawing,  industrial 

Drawing,  linear 

Englisli 

French 

French  composition 

Gcogi-apliy 

Geometiy 

Gymnastics 

History 

Mathematics 

Mechanics  and  study 

Music 

Music,    instrumental,   and 

study. 

Natural  history , 

Penmanship 

Physics 

Physics  and  study 

Shop  work 

Shop  work,  sculpture   for 

parpen  I  crs. 

Study 

Recreation 


Hours  per  week. 


First  year. 


Second  year. 


Third  year. 


Section  A. 


Total 


2 


2 
3 
4 
2 


2 
1 
1 


Section  B.  '  Section  A. 


n 

1 

1 
1 
1 


12 


3J 

48 


2 


8 
1 

4 


2 
2 
1 
1 


14 
1 

1 
1 
1 


12 


44 
_5_4 

48 


2 

14 


14 


Section  B.     Section  A.  I  Section  B. 


3 
2 
3 


1 
2 
]     I 
1 


1 
1 

i' 


16 
4 

34 

48 


1 
2 

14 


14 


8 
2 
3 


1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 

i 


IG 

4 

^* 
34 

48 


14 
8 


44 


2 
2 


2 
1 


2 

14 
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1 


1 
1 

IG 
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14 

3 

48 


3 
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2 
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8 

14 
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48 
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The  table  which  is  given  below  shows  the  occupations  followed  by 
the  graduates  of  the  three  national  schools  of  mannal  apprenticeship 
at  Armenti^res,  Vierzon,  and  Voiron.  The  small  number  of  graduates 
from  these  institutions  is  accounted  for  by  the  recent  date  of  their  cre- 
ation, the  school  at  Voiron  being  established  in  1886  and  those  at  Ar- 
menti^res  and  Vierzon  in  1887.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance at  the  three  schools  in  May  1889  was  1,418. 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MANUAL  APPIIEN- 

TICESHIP,  ARMENTlfilRES,  VIERZON,  AND  VOIRON. 


Occnpation. 


Arm V  an  d  n  avy 

Employes,  agricnltural  pnrsaits 

Employes,  banks,  financial  institutions,  commercial  marine,  etc 

Employes,  commercial  pursaita 

Employes,  govornment  service 

Employes,  railway  companies 

Employes,  teclinii:al,  industrial  establishments 

Students,  higher  technical  schools 

Students,  other  schools -^ 

At  home  or  unknown 

Deceased 


Total. 


Per  cent. 


a.  3 

2.6 

IJ.O 

9,2 

».3 

■1.6 

:5i5.2 

37.8 

7.9 

10.5 

.7 

100.0 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  T^ATCHMAKINa,  CLUSES. 

This  school  was  fonnded  in  1848  by  the  government  of  Savoy,  and 
reorganized  by  the  French  government  in  18(j0  and  in  1890.  The 
objects  of  the  school  are:  First,  to  educate  skilful  workinginen  capa- 
ble of  executing  in  whole  or  in  part  all  kinds  of  instruments  lor 
measuring  time  and  such  other  mechanisms  of  precision  as  are  used  in 
the  sciences  and  arts;  second,  to  give  to  young  men  the  instruction  iiec- 
sary  for  attaining  to  the  positions  of  manufacturers  or  superintend- 
ents of  workshops^  in  this  industry. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years.  No  pupil  can  attend 
a  fourth  year  unless  on  account  of  sickness  or  for  some  other  legiti- 
mate reason  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  work  for  more  than  six  weeks. 

The  practical  work  comprises : 

First  year. — (1)  Preliminary  exercises  in  filing  and  chiselling:  filing 
squares,  octagons,  rules,  drill-boxes,  screws,  and  barrel  arbors.  (2)  Tool 
making :  one  set  of  drills  with  drill-box,  one  set  of  screw  taps  with  wrench, 
one  set  of  polished  beams,  one  screw  ferrule,  one  set  of  cutting  files, 
one  set  of  lathe  tools,  exercises  in  i>olishing  arbor  and  plate  work. 
(3)  Rough  work:  draughting  of  plans  for,  and  executing  rough  work, 
balances,  and  cages  of  various  kinds  and  sizes;  different  sort«  of  bar- 
rels; rough  work  for  chronometers  and  auxiliary  fusees.  First  year 
pupils  can  not  pass  into  the  second  year's  work  until  they  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  before  an  examining  board. 

Second  year. — Wheel  work,  setting,  cylinder  escapements,  etc.  The 
instruction  comprises:  (1)  The  mechanisms  for  winding  adopted  in  the 
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m.aiiufacture.  (2)  Tools  for  wheel  work.  (3)  Wheel  work:  comprising, 
in  succession,  cutting  and  finishing  the  centre  supports  and  cogs,  and 
work  on  pinions.  The  pupils  fiisten  the  pinions  on  the  wheels,  pivot 
and  set  all  the  movements;  set  also  the  minute  wheels.  Movements  as 
indicated  by  the  board  of  administration.  (4)  Tools  for  cylinder  es- 
capements. (5)  Cylinder  escapements,  comprising  the  cylinder,  the 
balance,  etc.  (6)  Setti  iig  the  escapements,  mounting  clocks  and  watches, 
and  repairing  cases. 

Third  year. — Escapements,  finishing,  regulating,  and  accessory  work. 
Instruction  comprises :  (1)  Tools  for  escapement  work,  such  as  for  the 
anchor,  the  spring,  and  the  duplex,  and  the  necessary  ideas  of  palette 
escapements.  (2)  Setting  the  escapements  and  finishing.  (3)  Tools 
for  finishing.  (4)  Finishing  watches:  comprising  the  verification  and 
correction  of  all  the  parts,  encasing,  setting  the  dial,  the  hour  and 
minute  hands,  boring  the  holes  for  the  caps  of  the  watches,  making  the 
different  adjustments  on  stem- winders,  and,  finally,  examining  and  regu- 
lating. (5)  The  execution  of  compensated  balances  and  of  various 
kinds  of  spirals.  (6)  Other  accessory  work,  such  as  setting  jewels, 
l)ohshing,  and  watch  repairing. 

The  theoretical  work  comprises :  French  language,  arithmetic,  ele- 
ments of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  cosmography, 
physics  (especially  electricity),  and  draughting  machineiy. 

The  hours  of  work  are  arranged  as  follows: 

From  October  1  to  April  1 — 8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30  to  5  p.  m.,  shop 
work;  5  to  7  p.  m.,  theoretical  instrnction.  From  April  1  to  October 
1 — 7  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.,  shop  work;  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m., 
theoretical  instruction.  The  time  from  noon  to  1.30  p.  m.  is  set  aside 
for  recreation.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  of  the  afternoon 
20-niinute  pauses  are  introduced.  The  jurisdiction  of  tlie  authorities 
of  the  school  extends  beyond  tlie  hours  of  session. 

The  instruction  is  conducted  by  a  director,  who  is  also  professor  of 
theoretical  instruction;  an  assist<ant  director,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
tbe  institution;  a  chief  and  a  subchief  for  each  of  four  workshops; 
two  overseers.  All  these  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  commerce, 
of  industry,  and  of  the  colonies. 

The  present  attendance  is  130  pupils.  More  than  1,300  pui)ils  have 
graduated  since  the  school  was  founded.  With  rare  exemptions  all 
pupils  remain  in  the  profession.  Some  work  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, but  the  majority  are  scattered  all  over  France.  Some  are  exer- 
cising the  mercantile  branches  of  the  industry,  some  are  watch  rei)air- 
ers,  some  are  chiefs  and  overseers  of  watch  fiictories,  and,  finally,  a 
certain  number  are  constructors  of  telegraphic  apparatus  and  scien- 
tific instruments. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  The  raw  materials  and  some  tools  are 
furnished  gratis  by  the  statC;  while  some  other  tools  and  the  necessary 
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books  are  paid  for  by  the  pui)ils.  A  sum  of  25  fraues  ($4.83)  is  deposited 
for  each  pupil  to  secure  against  damage  or  loss  of  property  through  neg- 
ligence. The  minister  of  commerce,  of  industry,  and  of  the  colonies  de- 
cides upon  the  acceptance  of  pupils.  Funds  for  their  partial  or  entire 
maintenance  are  granted  from  the  state  treasury  to  pupils  of  parents 
who  have  established  their  inability  to  pay  for  the  same.  Classes  are 
formed  on  November  3  of  each  year,  and  candidates  must  be  at  least 
14  years  of  age.  Every  application  is  made  to  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  parents  reside.  The  educational  standards 
exacted  are  certificates  of  primary  education,  or  of  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  branches.  On  the  physical  side  there  is  a  negative  require- 
ment that  candidates  shall  possess  no  infirmity  which  might  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 

The  institution  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  miuist<?r  of  commerce, 
of  industry,  and  of  the  colonies,  and  under  the  special  supervision  of 
the  prefect  of  the  department  of  Haute-Savoie.  It  is  entirely  8uj)port- 
ed  by  the  French  government. 

At  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year  an  examination,  covering  the  sub- 
jects taught  during  the  year,  takes  pla<;e  before  a  board  consisting  of  the 
director,  the  assistant  director,  and  one  chief  of  a  workshop.  After  this 
examination  all  pupils  are  classified  accordingly,  account  being  also 
taken  of  their  conduct  and  the  work  executed  by  them  during  the  year. 
Those  who  have  terminated  their  studies  and  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  obtain  graduating  diplomas,  conferring  the  title,  graduates 
of  the  National  School  of  Watchmaking  at  Cluses.  Pupils  who  rank 
first  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  obtain  a  gold  medal  containing  the 
name  of ^the  recipient  and  the  inscription  Heole  Rationale  Whorlogerie 
de  Cluses — Recompense.  A  special  diploma  is  awarded  in  such  cases 
stating  that  the  pupil  obtained  the  medal.  Prizes  Consisting  of  tools 
and  scientific  works  as  well  as  honorable  mention  are  accorded  to  the 
best  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1848  for  the  puri)ose  of  giving  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  watchmaking  industry,  which  had  been  losing  ground  in 
Savoy.  The  institution  had  the  following  objects:  1st,  to  introduce 
into  Savoy  the  perfected  methods  of  work  already  adopted  at  Geneva 
and  in  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Neuchatelj  and,  2nd,  to  cause  the  man- 
ufacture of  complete  watches  in  Savoy,  by  teaching  the  young  men  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  profession. 

The  result  of  the  school  was  an  immediate  revival  of  the  watch- 
making industry.  When  Savoy  was  annexed  to  France,  in  1860,  the 
school  was  reorganized  and  its  scope  extended.  Later  on  the  French 
government  erected  the  present  building,  which  holds  200  pupils.  A 
decree  passed  by  the  French  government,  in  February  1890,  effected 
another  reorganization  of  the  school,  and  on  this  basis  the  school  is  at 
present  conducted. 
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LA  MAHTINlilRi:   SCHOOL,  L70NS. 

This  school  waS"  founded  in  1831,  with  the  legacy  of  Major-General 
.    Martin.     It  comprises  two  distinct  branches,  the  school  for  boys  and 
the  school  for  girls. 

^-  DIVISION  FOR  BOYS. 

^V*  ■ 

^-'  In  the   division  for  boys  the  pupils  study  the  sciences  and  arts 

applied  to  commerce  and  the  industries;  the  object  of  the  instruction 
is  not  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  any  distinct  trade,  but  to  render  them 
apt  to  succeed  in  any  industrial  or  commercial  career  by  giving  them 
advantages  of  a  practical  intelligence,  a  habit  of  scientific  reasoning,  a 
relatively  broad  instruction,  and  above  all,  by  creating  an  enthusiasm 
for  work. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  for  three  years.  Each  year  pupils  are 
advanced  by  competitive  examination,  and  in  this  way  the  incompe- 
tent are  eliminated. 

t:  \  The  subjects  taught  are  the  following,  all  of  which  are  obligatory  for 

all  pupils  in  the  respective  classes: 

First  year. — Mathematics,  drawing,  grammar  and  French  composi- 
tion, physics,  chemistry,  natural  sciences,  history  and  geogTaphy,  pen- 
manship, manual  training,  and  military  exeK5ises. 

Second  year. — The  same  subjects  with  the  addition  of  English  and 
bookkeei)ing. 

Third  year. — Completion  of  the  preceding  programme,  machinery 
drawing,  literature,  commercial  geography,  political  economy,  visits  to 
workshojjs.  • 

The  manual  training  consists  of  carpentry,  turning,  and  metal  work, 
all  pupils  taking  turns  at  each,  quarter  after  quarter.  No  effort  is 
made  to  apprentice  the  pupil  for  any  one  of  these,  the  object  being 
simply  to  create  a  proficiency  in  a  general  way  in  manual  work,  to  give 
the  pupils  some  ideas  for  choosing  their  professions,  and  as  a  comi>le- 
ment  to  the  instruction  in  drawing.  The  school  i>ossesses  a  complete 
outfit  of  looms,  materials,  and  accessories  for  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  silk  manufacture  for  such  pupils  as  desire  to  enter  into 
that  branch  of  industry.     ^ 

The  class  instruction,  particularly  in  mathematics,  is  carried  on 
according  to  a  iieculiar  method  called  the  Methode  Tdbareau.  The 
idea  of  this  system  is  to  obtain  from  the  whole  class  simultaneous 
work,  and  to  execute  immediately,  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  the 
correction  of  the  same;  to  assure  a  constant  attention  by  a  special 
system  of  interrogations  addressed  to  each  pupil  and  to  all  at  the 
same  time.  Each  pupil  has  a  blackboard,  chalk,  and  an  eraser.  The 
problem  or  question  is  given  by  the  teacher,  and  all  work  out  the  same 
problem  or  write  the  answer  to  the  same  question  simultaneously.  After 
a  specified  time  all  must  stop  work,  when  the  work  is  examined  and 
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the  corrections  explained  to  all  pupils.  This  system  allows  no  lagging 
and  compels  each  pupil  to  be  constantly  active.  It  creates  an  enthu- 
siasm for  quick,  careful  work,  which  in  business  life  is  very  advan- 
tageous. 

In  drawing,  also,  a  peculiar  method  is  adopted,  that  of  Dupasquier. 
Pupils  never  copy  drawings.  The  pupils  are  ranged  in  a  circle  around 
a  model  in  such  a  way  that  the  perspective  is  different  for  each  pupil. 
The  models  consist  of  plane  figures  represented  by  wire,  then  cubes, 
cylinders,  columns,  and  finally  complete  machinery.  The  drawings 
are  executed  in  chalk  on  blackboards,  and  in  pencil,  ink,  and  water 
color  on  i)aper.  - 

In  chemistry  the  instiuction  is  theoretical  and  practical  and  com- 
prises both  the  mineral  and  organic,  with  the  applications  to  the  vari- 
ous industries,  particularly  dyeing. 

In  the  courses  in  physics  and  natural  sciences  the  lessons  are  accom- 
panied by  the  exhibition  of  apparatus  or  samples,  or  by  drawings  on 
blackboards. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  BOTS  IN  LA  MARTINlfeRE  SCHOOL,  LYONS. 


Hours  per  week. 

Subject. 

Prepara- 
tory closB. 

First  year.                          Scconil 

i  year. 
Section  2. 

Tliinl 

Section  1. 

Section  2. 

Section  3.  j  Section  1. 

year. 

Sf  iokkoGT)ixi£r .......... 

2 

2 

2 

(!nl('Tilntioii . 

6i 

Chfimiatrv.  -. 

2 
10 

2 
10 

2 
10 

6i 
10 

10 
3 

12 

Drawing 

10 

Enifiish 

*  .  -  -  - 

3 

4 

(IcOTIlTlllV 

1 
4 
1 

Grammar 

.5 
2 
0 

2 

5                  4 
2^                 2 
0                   84 

4 
2 

8i 

4 

Historv 

24 

Mathematics 

8 

T^ciiiniiiisIiiD. . 

3 
2i 

• 

I?hVBlC8 

1 

1 

2i 
1 

l^olitical  flconomv 

' 

ReadinfiT 

' 

.:.:::;..:: ::::: 

Seieuce 

1 

1 

SIiOD  work 

1 

H 

3 

3| 


Shop  work  or  weaving. 

3 

3 

3 





Total 

37i 

37^ 

371                371  !             404 

* 

m 

44} 

1 

The  attendance  of  each  section  is  from  80  to  100  pupils. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  at  once  obtain  positions,  as  the  applica- 
tions of  employers  for  young  men  exceed  the  number  of  graduates. 
The  proportion  of  offers  for  employment  is  as  follows :  For  commerce,  85 
per  cent.;  engineers,  architects, or  mechanics,  7  percent.;  chemical  in- 
dustries, 1  per  cent. ;  various  industries,  7  per  cent. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous.  The  school  admits  only  day  pupils.  The 
age  of  candidates  must  be  13  years  for  the  school  proper,  and  12  years 
for  the  preparatory  class.  About  300  pupils  are  admitted  annually 
by  competitive  examination  in  such  branches  as  are  taught  in  the 
elementary  primary  schools.  About  one-third  of  this  number  falls  out 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  about  one-half  of  the  remainder  at  the 
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eud  of  the  second  year,  eitlier  for  volunt-ary  reasons  or  on  account  of 
incompetence. 

The  administration  of  La  Martiniere  School  is  carried  on  by  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  members  named  by  the  municipal  council  of  Lyons. 
The  mayor  of  Lyons  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  committee  and  chooses 
the  active  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  of  the  committee. 

The  administrative  committee  (or  board)  i)ropares  the  budget  to  be 
submitted  to  the  municipal  council,  makes  and  revokes  all  appoint- 
ments except  that  of  the  director,  fixes  salaries,  prepares  the  plans  of 
study,  programmes,  and  regulations,  and  discusses  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  school.  The  director  of  the  school  is  named  by  the  mayor 
of  Lyons.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  generally  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  the  city  engaged  in  commerce,  industry,  or  science. 

A  jury  composed  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  artivsts,  and  pro- 
fessors, none  of  whom  are  directly  connected  with  the  school,  conduct 
the  final  examinations,  after  which  generally  50  or  60  diplomas  are 
annually  distributed. 

In  1885-'8()  the  receipts  from  interest  on  donations  and  bequests 
aggregated  150,2164  francs  ($28,991.74).  Of  this  sum  the  General 
Martin  fund  yielded  110,169  francs  ($21,202.62);  others,  40,047^  francs 
($7,729.12). 

This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lang,  and  is  unquestionably 
the  best  normal  training  school  in  France. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  occupations  taken  up  by  the  students  and 
graduates  of  this  school  have  never  been  gathered.  The  experience  of 
the  director,  which  covers  nearly  twenty  years,  is  that  25  per  cent,  only 
pursue  some  technical  vocation  for  a  livelihood.  The  rest  drift  into 
commerce  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

There  is  probably  a  reason  for  the  low  percentage  of  those  entering 
industry  in  the  fact  that  Lyons  is  above  all  a  city  given  up  to  commerce 
in  silk.  A  very  large  number  of  graduates  enter  some  of  these  silk 
houses  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

DIVISION  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  division  of  the  school  aims  to  give  to  girls  of  working  iieople 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  a  general  editcation. 
It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  division  for  boys. 

General  instruction  cominises  penmanship,  grammar,  history  and 
geography,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  manual  work.  The  class  exercises  are  conducted  according 
to  the  same  peculiar  methods  as  in  the  division  for  boys,  and,  in  most 
cases,  by  the  same  teachers. 

The  special  instruction  includes  four  branches,  or  sections,  as  follows: 

Section  of  commerce:  Special  subjects,  i>enmanship,  bookkeeping, 
and  English. 

Section  of  industrial  drawing:  Drawing  with  practical  ai)plicationa 
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for  industries,  preparing  cards  for  looms,  comi)Osition  of  designs,  litlio- 
grai»liy,  etc.  A  subdivision  of  this  section  covers  embroidery  for  gar- 
ments, furniture,  churcli  ornamentation,  etc. 

Section  for  ladies' tailoring:  Sewing  by  hand  and  machine,  cloak 
and  dressmaking  (taking  measurements,  cutting,  and  finishing),  and 
all  that  relates  to  a  comi)lete  apprenticoehix)  of  the  trade  of  ladies'  tai- 
loring. 

On  being  admitted  pupUs  have  the  option  of  choosing  thei  r  professions. 
The  apprenticeship  is  for  three  years.  All  pupils  must  take  the  gen- 
eriU  course  of  instruction,  and  none  can  do  that  without  at  the  same 
time  following  one  of  the  special  courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  hours  per  week  given  to  the  various 
brandies  of  instruction  in  the  several  courses : 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  GIRLS  IN  LA  MARTINIiiRl^  SCHOOL,  LYONS. 


Subject. 


Bookkeeping 

Chemistry 

DomesUu  economy 

Drawing 

Embroidery 

English 

Grammar 

History'  and  geography. 

Mathematics 

PcnniaDBliip 

Physics 

Sewing 

Seiv'ing  (tailoring) 

Tailoring 


Total 


Hoars  per  wooIl. 


Commercial. 


First 
year. 


,  Sec- 
ond I 
3  ear. 


Third 
year. 


Embroidery- 


8 
5 
3 
3 

4 


o 


n 

5 

3 
3 
2 
1 
2 


32 


0 
1 
1 
2 


4 
3 
3 
3 


First 
year. 


I 


9 
lOi 


Sec- 
ond 
year. 


Indostrial  draw- 


ing. 


Ladies'  tailoring. 


Third  Firs>t 
year. '  year. 


12i 
16 


5 
3 
3 
2 


33         32| 


5 
3 
3 
1 
1 


1 

1 

9 

104 


4 
3 
3 
1 


32^ 


41i 


32^ 


19| 


5 
3 
3 
2 


32i 


Sec- 
ond 
year. 


194 


Third  First' 


year. 


5 
3 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 

2 


4 
3 
3 
1 


year. 


0 

3 
3 
2 


Sec- 
on<l 

vwir. 


Third 
vear. 


2  i 


1 

1 
5 


5 
3 
3 
1 
1 


10 


10 


4 

3 
3 
1 


10 
7i 


32i       15         32i 


32i      324 


There  are  also  classes  in  ironing  on  Mondays  and  Fridaj''S, 

The  atteiidauee  at  the  close  of  the  year  1891  was  85  pupils  in  the 
first  year's  class,  50  pupils  in  the  second  year's  class,  and  35  pupils  in  the 
third  year's  class.  Several  who  have  passed  through  the  school  remain 
for  further  practice^  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  courses  of  instruction  satisfactorily  receive 
diplomas.  The  administration  of  the  school  interests  itself  in  finding 
liositions  for  such  graduates.  They  find  employment  very  easily,  as  a 
rule,  in  occupations  for  which  they  have  been  trained. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  12  years,  upon  leaving  the  pri- 
mary schools.  Instruction  is  gratuitous.  The  work  doue  is  for  pa- 
trons, or  is  sold.  Graduates  who  desire  to  continue  their  practical  edu- 
cation may  bring  their  own  work  with  them,  perform  it  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  teacher,  but  retain  the  same  for  their  own  benefit  or  use. 

This  school  is  under  the  same  management  as  the  division  for  boys. 
The  principal  of  this  school  has  the  rank  of  assistant  director. 
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INSTITUTION  LIVET,  NANTES. 

This  instatution  was  founded  in  1846  by  M.  B.  Livet,  the  present 
proprietor.  It  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  young  men,  destined 
for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  for  the  marine,  and  for  the  pub- 
lic and  private  administrative  service. 

The  instruction  is  given  to  three  divisions  of  pupils,  as  follows:  The 
preparatory  division,  for  pupils  from  6  to  8  years  of  age,  requiring  two 
yi-c;r«i:  the  elementary  course,  for  pupils  from  8  to  12  years  of  age, 
requiring  four  years  j  the  division  for  professional  instruction,  for 
pupils  of  12  years  and  over,  requiring  five  and  six  years. 

The  first  two  of  these  divisions  include  such  studies  as  are  taught  in 
tlie  primary  schools,  special  features  of  the  former  division  being  ob- 
ject lessons,  and  of  the  latter  division,  drawing  and  modelling. 

The  instruction  given  to  pupils  of  the  professional  division  comprises 
such  studies  as  are  taught  in  the  advanced  primary  schools  of  France, 
together  with  technical  branches.  This  division  is  again  subdivided 
into  two  principal  sections— one  for  commerce,  and  the  other  for  the  in- 
dustries. 

Following  are  the  studies  taught  in  each  of  these  two  sections,  with 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

COURSE  OV  STUDY  IN  THE  INSTITUTION  LIVET,  NANTES. 

Industrial  teetion. 


Suljcct. 


Ethics 

Frcucli  langiiAge 

Li  ti'itttare 

H  istor J'  and  geography 

Matheinatics 

Mechanics 

Physics  and  cheniiKtry 

Stady  of  steam  euginei> 

Natural  history 

Bookkeeping 

Calligraphy 

English  language 

Linear  and  ornamental  drawing. 

Artistic  designing 

Shop  work 


Total 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


Second 
j'ear. 


1 
4 
3 
4 

8 


1 
1 

2 
2 

4 
3 

4 

39 


1 
3 
2 
3 
8 


1 
1 


6 

3 

10 

41 


Thinl 
year. 


1 
3 
2 
3 

8 


8 

3 

10 

43 


Fourth 
year. 


1 
2 


G 
2 
2 

8 


0 

i? 

44 


Fifth 
year. 


1 
2 


6 
4 

2 

4 


8 
17 
44 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  INSTITUTION  LI  VET,  N  A  NTES^Concluded, 

Commercial  iectUm. 


Snbjeot. 


Xthics 

French  laii;;aage 

French  literature 

Bistory  and  geography 

Matheniaticfi 

If  echanics 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Natural  history 

Chemical  manipulations 

Legislation 

Commercial  accounting  and  boolckeep- 
ing. 

Snglith  language 

German  language 

Calligranby 

Linear  drawing 

Artlntic  designing 

Vocal  music 

Shop  work 


Total 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


1 
5 
3 
3 
6 


2 
1 


4 

3 
2 
3 
3 
1 


Second 
year. 


1 
3 
3 
3 
6 


3 
1 


4 
3 
2 

4 
4 
1 


39 


42 


Third 
year. 


1 
3 
4 

3 
7 


3 
1 


Fourth 
year. 


Fifth 
year. 


1 
2 

4 
4 
6 


4 
1 


5 
5 


1 
4 
4 
1 


1 
1 

5 
3 


4 
2 
1 
3 


42 


42 


1 
1 
5 
3 
7 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 

6 
3 


2 
2 


Sixth 
year. 


1 
1 
0 
3 
8 
2 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 

5 
3 


42 


42 


The  professional  division  also  comprises  a  section  for  engineers  for 
the  marine  service,  a  school  of  watchmaking,  and  special  classes  in 
which  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades, 
the  schools  of  fine  arts,  the  schools  of  architecture,  schools  of  agri- 
culture, veterinary  schools,  and  the  school  of  mines  at  Saint-Etienne. 

The  pupils  of  the  section  for  engineers  for  the  marine  service  pass 
four  hours  per  day  at  the  workshops;  the  rest  of  the  time  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  study  of  drawing  and  other  subjects  useful  for  the  pro- 
fession, French  language,  English  language,  industrial  economy,  pure 
mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  etc.),  and  applied  mathematics  (me- 
chanics, physics,  etc.).  Several  special  professors  are  employed  for 
this  section.  The  final  examinations  of  this  section  are  conducted  and 
the  prizes  awarded  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  minister  of  marine  and 
of  the  colonies.  This  gives  official  recognition  to  the  examinations, 
and  graduates  are  eligible  to  the  grade  of  student  engineers  of  the 
navy. 

In  the  watchmaking  school,  which  has  existed  since  1878,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  four  hours  per  day  at  practical  watchmaking.  The  rest 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  theoretical  studies,  principally  mechatiics. 

Pupils  preparing  for  the  other  schools  mentioned  above  take  the 
regular  professional  course  of  study,  with  such  slight  variations  in 
manual  and  theoretical  work  as  will  fit  them  for  the  required 
examinations. 

A  gymnasium  is  attached  to  the  school  for  the  use  of  pupils,  and  mil- 
itary exercises  are  given  according  to  government  regulations. 

The  linear  drawing  of  the  industrial  section  is  at  once  theoretical 
and  practical.  Pupils  are  taught  in  drawing  geometrical  plans,  trac- 
ing, executing  plans  of  machinery  (often  very  complicated)  of  which 
S.  Ex.  G5 .18 
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tbey  previously  make  sketches  from  the  models,  being  instructed  at  the 
same  time  in  the  uses  of  the  different  i)ieces.  All  objects  are  drawn 
from  nature  either  in  the  shops  of  the  school  or  of  city  establishments, 
or  from  casts  or  patterns. 

The  coui-se  comprises  also  architecture,  applied  building  construc- 
tion, ships,  etc. ;  it  permits  the  graduate  to  take  a  position  in  iul  eistab- 
lishment  for  construction  of  machinery,  in  an  architect's  office,  etc. 

The  workshops,  covering  800  square  metres,  are  completely  farni.she<l 
with  tools  and  machinery,  a  steam  engine,  etc.,  and  comprise  a  shop 
for  fitting  (mechanics),  one  for- turning,  one  for  foundery  work,  and  one 
for  carx>entry  and  patternmaking.  There  is  also  a  special  hall  for  clay 
modelling.    Special  teachers  are  employed  for  each  of  these  shops. 

The  attendance  averages  about  600  pupils,  most  of  whom  are  iu  the 
professional  division. 

The  tuition  per  year  is  as  follows: 

For  boarders:  Preparatory  division,  600  francsg($115.80);  elementary 
division,  700  francs  ($135.10) ;  professional  division,  800  francs  ($154.40). 

For  day  boarders :  Preparatory  division,  300  francs  ($57.90) ;  middle 
division,  350  francs  ($67.55);  superior  division,  400  francs  ($77.20). 

For  pupils  without  any  board :  Preparatory,  100  francs  ($19.30) ;  120 
francs  ($23.16);  150  francs  ($28.95). 

Sixty  francs  ($11.58)  per  year,  extra,  is  charged  for  manual  training, 
from  12  to  30  francs  ($2.32  to  $5.79)  per  year  for  class  and  drawing  ma- 
terials, 2  francs  (39  cents)  for  military  exercises  and  gymnasium. 

The  course  in  watchmaking  costs  200  francs  ($38.60)  i)er  year  for  in- 
struction, and  50  francs  ($9.65)  for  materials. 

Pupils  must,  upon  being  admitted,  present  their  certificates  of  birth, 
vaccination,  and  good  conduct.  Candidates  pass  examinations  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

The  school  is  entirely  private,  being  supported  by  tuition  fees.  A 
slight  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  made 
by  the  pupils.  Some  free  scholarships  were  created  by  subsidies  from 
the  ministries  of  public  instruction,  of  the  marine,  and  of  commerce, 
industries,  and  the  colonies  of  the  national  government,  and  from  some 
of  the  neighboring  departments. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  M.  Livct  and 
his  assistants.    There  are  21  teachers  in  the  middle  and  superior  divis- 
ions, and  6  teachers  in  the  preparatory  division,  for  class  instruction; 
5  specialists,  for  technical  instruction;  6  overseers,  and  9  instructors  . 
for  optional  branches,  as  music,  fencing,  dancing,  etc. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  F.X-STITDEXTS  OP  THB^  INSTITUTION  LIVET,  NANTES. 


Year. 

IiuliiAtrinl 
oci'iiimtioiis. 

Coinmorcinl 
occnpntJuiu. 

Government  serA-ice. 

« 

Stndenls 
sclieol  of  n 

vctermary 
grkiiltiiTC. 

Number. 

20 
21 
21 
19 
29 
2U 
32 
37 
29 
32 
38 
44 
58 
63 
67 
66 
69 

Per  cent. 

42.5 
48.8 
36.2 
39.6 
45.3 
49.0 
45.1 
52.9 
42.7 
49.2 
60.0 
47.8 
52.7 
50.4 
50.0 
49.6 
50.4 

Number. 

21 
15 
27 
23 
'28 
24 
26 
26 
28 
25 
32 
38 
44 
51 
54 
56 
55 

Porcfcnt. 

Nurobcr. 

Percent. 

Nuiubar. 

Per  cent. 

187."3 

44.7 
34.9 
46.6 
47.9 
4X8 
45.3 
36.0 
37.1 
41.2 
88.5 
42.1 
41.3 
40.0 
39.5 
40.3 
42.1 
40.1 

6 
5 

10 
0 
7 
3 

11 
6 
9 
7 
4 
G 
5 
8 
9 
7 

10 

12.8 

11,6 

17.2 

12.5 

10.0 

5.7 

15.5 

8  6 

13.2 

10. 8 

5.3 

6.5 

4.0 

6.2 

6.7 

6.3 

7.3 

1876 

1877 

2                4.7 

1878 

1 

187!» 

....  1 

1880 

J 

1881 

1882 

1883 

188i 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
5 
4 
4 
3 

2>8 
1.4 
2.0 
1.5 
2.  (j 
4.4 
2.7 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.2 

Total.... 

673  j            48. 1 

573 

41.0 

119 

8.5 

33                  2.4 

APPRENTICBSEOP  IN  FRANCE. 

Altliough  tbere  exist  a  large  number  of  schools  especially  devoted 
to  trade  education,  it  is  still  held  by  many  to  be  the  best  course  to 
apprentice  children  during  a  certain  time  to  an  employer  who  will 
instruct  them  in  all  the  details  of  his  trade. 

The  engagement  of  an  apprentice  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  workman, 
terminable  at  pleasure.  It  is  made  for  a  definite  time,  and  before  its 
expiration  it  is  illegal  for  either  the  patron  to  dismiss  the  apprentice 
or  for  the  latter  to  leave  his  patron. 

This  contract  which  exists  between  the  patron  and  the  apprentice, 
represented  by  his  parents,  only  becomes  definite  after  two  months. 
This  period,  called  the  time  of  trial,  is  accorded  by  law  in  order  to 
permit  each  party  to  determine  whether  it  is  for  his  interest  to  continue 
the  connection.  These  contracts  are  written  by  notaries,  recorders  of 
the  conseil  des  prud'hommesy  or  by  justices  of  the  peace.  They  stipulate 
any  conditions  not  in  violation  of  the  law  of  February  22, 1851,  concern- 
ing apprentices,  or  that  of  1874  on  the  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories. Inspectors  enforce  the  provisions  of  these  laws.  Any  disputes 
which  may  arise,  regarding  the  contract,  are  heard  by  the  conseil  des 
prud^hoynmesj  or  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  If  the  dispute  is  over  a 
vrrbal  agrecfment  the  conditions  are  presumed  to  be  those  of  local 
usage.    Judgment  for  damages  will  run  for  thirty  years. 

The  duration  of  apprenticeship  is  not  always  the  same.  The  age, 
prior  instruction,  physical  development,  aptitude,  and  nature  of  the 
trade  generally  determine  the  duration.  Local  customs  and  habits  of 
employers  differ  greatly  on  this  point. 

In  all  professions  the  workshop  is  the  best  place  for  apprentices  to 
learn  their  trades,  provided  they  receive  proper  attention  and  are  not 
made  mere  errand  boysj  but  there  are  many  details  of  theory  necessary 
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for  a  complete  education  wliich  they  are  unable  to  receive  in  sliops. 
Besides  performing  the  work  a  woi^kman  should  be  able  to  put  on 
paper  the  plans  of  the  objeots  he  executes.  To  enable  apin^entiees  to 
acquire  this  knowledge  many  emi)loyers  have  annexed  appropriate 
courses  of  instruction  to  their  industries. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  AT  PARIS. 

At  Paris  courses  of  this  nature  have  been  established  by  chambers 
of  commerce  of  particular  trades.  They  are  completed  by  examina- 
tions, at  which  i)rizes  are  generally  distributed.  Loan  libraries  are  also 
attached.    Trades  having  such  schools  at  Paris  are: 

(1)  Jewellery:  A  trade  school  of  design  and  modelling,  founded  by 
the  organized  company  of  jewellers  and  goldsmiths. 

(2)  Imitation  jewellery:  School  of  design  and  modelling,  founded 
by  the  company  of  imitation  jewellery  makers. 

(3)  Bronze  work:  Special  school  of  design  and  modelling  founded 
by  the  company  of  bronze  manufacturers. 

(4)  Coachmakers:  Trade  and  artistic  course  of  coachmaking  for  ap- 
prentices, founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  association  of  coach 
makers. 

(5)  Wheelwrights'  trade:  Trade  school,  founded  by  the  association  of 
wheelwrights. 

(6)  Boiler  making:  The  association  of  boiler  makers  of  France  have 
established  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  courses  in  boiler  making, 
steam  engines,  and  legislation  concerning  steam  engines,  in  eight  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  Paris. 

(7)  lioofing  and  plumbing:  Trade  courses  established  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  plumbers,  roofers,  and  zinc  workers  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine  include  instruction  in  sanitary  plumbing,  technology,  hygiene 
of  habitations,  drawing,  and  practical  courses  in  lead  and  zinc  work. 

(8)  Eoofing  and  plumbing:  A  course  of  theoretical  and  practical 
roofing  and  plumbing,  established  by  the  association  of  roofers  and 
plumbers  of  Paris. 

(9)  Cabinetmaking:  School  of  professional  drawing,  founded  by  the 
Industrial  Patronage  of  Children  in  the  Cabinetmaking  Trade. 

(10)  Flower  and  feather  work:  The  society  for  the  assistance  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  flower  and  feather  trade  have  organized  courses 
of  instruction. 

(11)  Paper  and  cardboard  manufacturing:  Courses  organized  for 
instruction  in  the  art  by  the  association  of  pa])er  manufacturers. 

(12)  Tapestry:  Courses  by  the  Patrons  of  Tapestry  Apprentices. 

(13)  Carriage  making:  Technical  courses  organized  by  the  associa- 
tion of  carriage  manufacturers. 

There  are  also  in  existence  in  Paris  four  societies  having  for  their 
object  a  general,  in  addition  to  a  special,  instruction  of  apprentices 
and  adults.    These  societies  have  established  numerous  courses  in 
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every  quarter  of  Paris.  Theinstruction  is  entirely  gratuitous.  Most 
of  the  instruction  is  devoted  to  literature,  science,  music,  mathematics, 
languages,  and  elementary  studies.  The  following  technical  subjects 
are  also  treats  by  the  societies  named : 

(1)  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction  (for  girls  and  women  only). 
Stenography,  needlework,  cutting  and  finishing  garments,  domestic 
economy,  drawing  and  water  color  i)ainting  applied  to  industrial  and 
decorative  arts,  ceramic  painting,  enamelling,  painting  on  fans,  mod- 
elling, and  engraving  and  etching. 

(2)  The  Polytechnic  Association  (for  both  sexes) :  Modelling,  paint- 
ing on  x^orcelain  and  on  fans,  construction,  technology,  industrial 
metallurgy,  steam  engines,  style  in  furniture,  practical  mechanics, 
classes  for  metal  workers,  classes  for  masons  and  stone  cutters  (stone 
cutting,  geometry  and  practical  drawing);  for  women  only,  cutting 
garments,  sewing,  millinery,  and  telegraphy. 

(3)  The  Phiiotechnic  Association  (for  both  sexes) :  Technology,  teleg- 
raphy, stereotomy,  cutting,  sewing,  and  finishing  garments,  cutting 
(for  men's  tailors),  millinery,  special  courses  for  coppersmiths,  fitters, 
firemen  and  mechanics  and  foundery  workers,  cutting  and  sewing  shoes, 
photography,  and  industrial  applications. 

(4)  The  French  Union  of  Young  People  (for  both  sexes) :  Industrial 
chemistry  and  physics,  mechanics  and  applied  sciences,  stenography, 
embroidery  and  sewing,  and  drawing. 

These  courses  are  mostly  given  in  the  evenings  or  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  exercised,  particularly  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  to  raise  the  standard  of  trade  education  in  France.  It  has 
come  from  the  side  of  labor  organizations,- industrial  employers,  trans- 
portation companies,  private  institutions,  religious  and  associated  benevo- 
lence. It  would  be  exceedingly  instructive  to  attempt  a  census  of  these 
activities,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  the  attempt.  Nothing  more  is  pos- 
sible here  than  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  agencies. 

aUTENBEHG  T7POGRAFHICAL  SCHOOL,  PARIS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  188C  under  the  patronage  of  the  Printers' 
Union.  The  object  is  to  educate  young  typographers.  Pui)ils  serve 
either  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  at  the  school,  or  during  apprentice- 
ship at  an  establishment  attend  school  two  consecutive  days  weekly, 
or  if  desirous  of  perfecting  themselvesMn  any  particular  branch  of  work 
they  frequent  classes  for  any  period  they  may  desire,  but  not  less  than 
six  months. 

The  school  is  open  eight  and  a  half  hours  daily  throughout  the  year, 
and  trade  instruction  absorbs  six  hours  of  this  period.  Twenty  pupils 
are  in  attendance  at  one  time.  All  of  th.e  67  who  have  thus  far  gradu- 
ated have  entered  into  x)Ositions  found  for  them  by  the  Printers' Union, 
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Tuition  is  free  to  the  first  class  of  pupils,  viz.,  those  who  serve  a  three 
years'  apprenticeship  at  the  school.  A  certificate  of  primary  education 
is  the  principal  and  indispensable  requirement  of  admission. 


TRADB  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CHAIX  PRINTING-  COMPANY,  PARIS. 

* 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  company  in  1863  with  the  object  of 
educating  skilled  workmen  for  all  branches  of  the  company's  service. 
The  course  extends  over  four  years.  This  is  one  year  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  ordinary  apprenticeships,  as  the  scope  of  the  work  is  much 
greater  and  much  of  the  time  is  spent  in  class  instnujtion. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age  to  be  admitted.  They  must  be 
introduced  by  their  parents  or  guardians  and  must  produce  the  following 
papers:  Their  birth  certificates;  a  certificate  of  primary  education  at- 
tested by  the  mayor;  a  certificate  of  release  in  case  they  are  already 
apprenticed  elsewhere.  On  entering  the  api)rentice8  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination covering  the  primary  branches.  They  are  then  assigned  to 
such  branches  as  they  appear  to  be  best  fitted  for.  For  compositors 
and  lithographers  the  examination  is  competitive  and  takes  place  once 
every  year.  On  an  average  the  number  of  competitors  is  six  times  as 
great  as  the  number  of  vacancies.  Only  ten  pupils  are  received  an- 
nually. One  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  intellectual 
branches;  the  rest  of  the  time  is  given  up  to  manual  instruction  and 
practice.  The  theoretical  work  includes  reading,  writing,  and  compo- 
sition in  the  French  language,  and  such  instruction  as  will  impart  an 
understanding  of  the  letters,  worda,  etc.,  of  the  English,  German,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages,  both  printed  and  written;  the  letters,  figures, 
signs,  etc.,  of  higher  mathematics,  besides  class  instruction  in  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  physics,  punctuation  and  grammar,  and  theory 
of  printing,  all  of  which  are  directed  especially  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation. 

Pupils  pay  no  tuition.  On  the  contrary  they  are  paid  while  serv- 
ing this  apprenticeship,  according  to  the  following  scale:  Compositors 
and  lithographers,  first  six  months,  nothing;  second  six  months,  50  cen- 
times (10  cents)  per  day;  during  second  year,  1  franc  (19  cents)  per 
day;  during  third  year,  1  franc  50  centimes  (29  cents)  per  day;  during 
fourth  year,  2  francs  ^39  cents)  per  day.  Printers  and  others  doing 
mechanical  work  obtain,  during  first  four  months,  75  centimes  (14  cents) 
per  day;  second  period  of  four  months,  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  day;  third 
period  of  four  months^  1  franc  25  centimes  (24  cents)  per  day;  after  one 
year  1  ft'anc  50  centimes  (29  cents)  per  day,  increasing  25  centimes  (5 
cents)  per  day  every  four  months  until  the  apprenticeship  is  finished. 

The  boys  receive  the  pay  of  skilled  workmen  as  soon  as  they  gradu- 
ate. Of  the  250  who  have  been  trained  in  this  school  since  the  begin- 
ning about  200  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the  comi)any  as  compositors, 
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litliogiaplierBy  engravers,  pressmen,  book-binders,  and  office  employi^'S. 
During  the  pa8t  five  or  six  years  all  beginners  in  the  service  of  the 
company  Lave  been  graduates  of  tlie  apprenticeship  scliooL  "So  vacan- 
cies in  higher  positions,  such  as  foremen,  office  eiaploy^s,  or  othex 
officers  of  the  establishment,  are  filled  by  any  others  than  graduates  of 
the  school.  Nearly  all  the  higher  positions  in  the  offices  and  workshops 
from  the  proprietor  down  are  filled  by  graduates.  All  positions  are 
open  to  them.  Few  of  these  workmen  leave  the  service  of  the  company, 
and  then  it  is  to  accept  positions  of  importance  in  other  establivshments 
or  to  become  proprietors  themselves. 

The  secretary,  M.  Berger,  adds  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  school 
and  its  valae  to  the  company:  ^^It  has  increased  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  artistic  value  of  our  work.  All  our  student  workmen  are  so  much 
more  valuable  to  us  that  we  consider  the  heavy  expense  of  maintain- 
ing a  school  with  the  necessary  faculty  of  teachers,  the  materials,  etc., 
as  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  effects  such  instruction  has 
upon  the  value  of  our  workmen." 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  EASTERN  RAIL^WAT  COMFAN7,  PABIS. 

This  school  {jScole  Professionnelle  du  Ghemin  de  Fer  de  VEst)  had  its 
beginning  in  1852,  but  the  present  organization  dates  from  1884.  The 
object  of  the  school  is  to  produce  skilled  mechanics  for  the  company's 
shops,  and  to  afford  the  sons  of  its  workingmen  an  opportunity  to  learn 
a  useful  trade.  Admission  to  the  school  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
sous  of  workingmen  employed  by  the  company,  but  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  students  are  such. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  for  four  years,  and  embraces  reading, 
writing,  spelliDg,  grammar,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  design,  and  instruction  in  that  trade  for  which 
the  student  shows  preference  and  aptitude.  Four  hours  each  day  are 
devoted  to  tiieoretical  instruction  and  five  hours  to  practical  work  in 
the  company's  shox>s. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  have  been  and  are  now  being  in- 
structed is  248,  of  whom  about  200  have  completed  the  course.  Mechan- 
ics for  the  company's  shofw  are  entirely  recruited  from  the  graduates 
of  this  and  other  schools  of  the  company,  but  no  obligation  rests  on 
the  student  to  enter  the  company's  employ  after  having  completed  hitj 
course  of  instruction. 

The  school,  including  books  and  one  meal  (luncheon),  is  iree  to  such 
as  fulfil  the' requirements  of  admission,  and,  in  addition,  the  students 
are  paid  a  wage  of  10  cents  each  school  day,  commencing  with  the  date 
of  their  entrance  into  the  school.  This  wage  is  increased  5  cents 
per  day  each  six  months  if  the  instructor  in  the  shops  recommends  it. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  13  years  old,  and  must  have  a  cer- 
tificate from  an  instructor  that  they  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  in- 
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stniction  of  a  primary  school.  They  must  i)reseut  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate showing  that  they  are  physically  able  to  follow  a  trade  in  the 
company's  shops.  They  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic. 

Other  schools,  or  special  courses,  are  conducted  by  this  company  in 
the  large  workshops  at  La  Yillette,  Eomilly,  Epernay,  and  Mohon. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  NORTHERN  RAIL VT AT  COMPANT,  PARIS. 

Another  practically  similar  school  exists  in  connection  with  the 
Northern  Railway.  It  was  founded  in  1883  and  has  been  attended  by 
about  170  students,  two-thirds  of  whom  have  remained  to  graduate. 
Only  sons  of  the  company's  employes  are  Emitted.  Results  have 
been  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  TAILORS'  APPRENTICES,   PARIS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1881  by  the  Society  of  Tailoi's  of  Paris. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  form  good  workmen,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  hand  work,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sewing  machine. 

The  duration  of  the  studies  is  for  three  years.  The  children  receive, 
at  first,  an  elementary  idea  concerning  sewing,  and  gradually  increasing 
the  scope  of  work,  they  take  jiart  finally  in  the  making  of  garments  of 
all  kinds. 

The  school  is  in  session  ten  hours  per  day.  One  hour  is  devoted  to 
primary  instruction,  and  the  rest  to  practical  work.  The  pupils  are 
organized  into  groups  of  four  or  five  apprentices,  each  group  having  its 
own  instructor.  The  articles  made,  such  as  suits,  coats,  overcoats,  etc., 
are  never  transferred  from  one  place  to  another,  but  remain  in  the  same 
group  from  the  beginning  until  they  are  finished.  Care  is  taken  to 
give  ea<5h  apprentice  exijcrience  in  every  detail  of  the  work.  The  work 
is  all  done  by  hand  until  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when  machine  work 
is  done. 

The  school  began  in  1881  with  8  apprentices  and  2  instructors;  in 
1891  there  were  40  apprentices  and  8  teachers.  About  180  young  men 
have  finished  their  apprenticeships,  and  are  all  occupied  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

Tuition  is  gratuitous  to  the  children  of  poor  parents;  those  in  better 
circumstances  must  pay  a  fee. 

The  apprentices  receive  a  compensation  of  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  week 
the  first  year,  2  fi^ancs  (39  cents)  the  second  year,  and  3  francs  (58  cents) 
tlie  third  year,  but  these  amounts  are  retained  until  the  end  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship, when  they  are  paid  out  in  full.  The  compensation  is, 
however,  only  paid  when  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  impil  haslK*en 
entirely  satisfactory  during  the  week.    In  addition  to  the  above  ap- 
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prentices  of  special  merit  receive  every  Saturday  25  to  76  centimes 
(5  to  14  cents)  pocket  money.  The  pnpils  lunch  at  the  school,  the 
meals  being  furnished  gratuitously. 

The  school  is  maintained  and  administered  by  the  Association  of 
Tailors  of  Paris. 

TRADB  SCHOOL  FOR  VTATCHMAKIira.  PARIS. 

The  school  for  watchmaking  at  Paris  was  founded  as  a  private  insti- 
tution in  1880.  The  object  of  the  school  is:  To  form  proficient  work- 
men in  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacture  of  watches,  clocks, 
and  timepieces  of  precision;  to  give  a  good  professional  and  scientific 
inj^truction  to  young  men,  who  desire  to  practise  the  art  of  watch- 
making; to  give  an  opportunity  to  young  workmen  and  apprentices, 
who  have  already  served  an  apprenticeship,  to  perfect  themselves 
theoretically  and  practically  in  certain  parts  of  the  trade,  in  regulat- 
ing, in  adjusting,  and  in  repairing. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years.  Theoretical  instruction 
is  given  for  three  hours  daily  except  Saturdays,  and  shop  work  occupies 
seven  hours  daily. 

Sixty-six  pupils  are  at  present  in  attendance.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  have  graduated,  all  of  whom  have  found  technical  employment. 

l*upils  must  be  13  years  old  to  be  admitted  and  possess  the  certifi(*at^ 
of  i)rimary  instruction.  Young  men  and  workmen  who  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  at  least  two  years  in  another  watchmaking  school 
and  such  workmen  as  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  specific  branches 
may  be  admitted  for  one  year  or  longer. 

The  tuition  is  300  francs  ($57.90)  per  year. 

An  excellent  municipal  watchmaking  trade  school  at  Besangon  and 
a  private  institution  at  Ault  with  the  same  end  in  view  hardly  need 
Si>ecial  description  after  what  has  already  been  given  for  the  schools 
at  Cliises  and  Paris. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THB  SOCIIST7  FOR  THE  INOUSTRL^L  EDUCATION  OF 

VTOMEN,  PARIS. 

The  first  of  these  schools  was  founded  in  1864  by  the  Society  for  the 
Industrial  Education  of  Women  at  the  initiative  of  Madame  Elisa  Lc- 
monnier.  It  was  the  first  industrial  school  for  girls  in  France.  The 
object  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  girls  such  instruction  as  will  enable 
them  to  gain  an  honorable  living. 

The  instruction  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  industrial 
schools  for  girls  maintained  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The  courses  of  in- 
struction comprise  three  years.  They  are  divided  into  general  and 
special  courses. 

The  general  course  comprises:  French  language,  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, history  and  geography,  applied  sciences,  writing,  and  a  oourse  in 
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cuti  iug.    This  instruction  is  giveu  from  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.    The  8ji)ecial 
or  x>rofcssioual  courses  of  study  are  as  follows: 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

Elements  of  bookkeeping,  keepiDg  tlic  princi2)nlaud  auxiliary  books^  peDmausbip, 
balances.  Business  forms,  invoices,  statements,  receipts,  acquittances.  Review  of 
tlie  principles  of  bookkeeping,  complex  business  operations,  balances,  inventories, 
balance  sbeets.  Studios  of  the  effects  of  commerce.  Calculations  of  commercial 
interest,  discount,  current  accounts.  General  bookkeeping.  Opening  and  closing 
sets  of  books.  Foreign  money  calculations.  Commercial  and  civil  law.  German 
and  English  languages. 

SEWING. 

Plain  sowing,  such  as  is  done  by  all  the  pupils  of  the  schools.  During  the  first 
year  elemeiitiiry  work  in  sewing.  The  work  of  the  second  and  third  years  includes 
two  ladies'  dresses  and  one  child's  costume.  -Exercises  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  trim- 
ming, repairs,  various  kinds  of  work,  infant  clothes,  etc. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

Geometrical  drawing  (descriptive  and  perspective).  Drawing  from  cbpy;  from 
nature.  Anatomy.  History  of  art.  Decorative  composition  (in  copybooks,  al- 
bums, and  frames). 

PAINTING. 

Painting  on  china:  decorative  panels  (composition  and  execution  done  by  the 
pupils),  flower  pots,  vases,  dishes,  and  various  objects. 

Painting  on  enamel :  enamelled  household  articles,  trays,  fancy  boxes,  etc. 

Painting  on  porcelain:  cups,  plates,  plaques,  etc. 

Painting  on  silk:  fans,  screens,  etc. 

Painting  on  wood :  boxes,  etc. 

Painting  on  glass:  church  windows,  etc.  (the  design  and  execution  done  by  the 
pupils). 

Painting  on  ivory:  miniatures. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING  AND  CARVING  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

EMBROIDERY. 

Embroidery:  plain,  in  silk,  in  gold,  etc.,  on  dresses,  drapery,  pincushions  and 
various  objects ;  composition  and  embroidery  done  by  the  pupils. 

The  instruction  for  the  special  courses  is  given  from  12.30  to  5.30 
p.m. 

The  attendance  in  1891  was  as  follows:  The  first  school,  200  pupils; 
the  second,  110  pupils;  and  the  third,  190  pupils. 

The  society  occupies  itself  also  as  much  as  possible  in  finding  posi- 
tions for  the  pupils  who  leave  the  school. 

The  tuition  is  from  12  to  15  francs  ($2.32  to  $2.90)  per  month.  Free 
scholarshix)s  are  also  giveu.    The  age  of  admission  is  at  least  12  years. 

The  Ternes  Industrial  School  for  young  women  and  the  Protestant 
Industrial  School  for  young  girls  at  Paris  are  quite  similar  to  those  be- 
longing to  the  Society  for  the  Industrial  Education  of  Women,  though 
of  not  quit<3  the  same  imi>ortance. 
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TRADU  SCHOOL  OF  THB  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIET7  OF  SAINT-QUENTIN. 

The  trade  scliool  of  tlie  Industrial  Society  of  Saint-Qnentin  was 
opened  in  1884  with  the  object  of  forming  workmen,  foremen,  and 
technical  directors  for  the  principal  industries  bf  the  neighborhood. 
The  period  of  instruction  is  three  years.  Manual  work  includes  wood 
work  and  iron  work  and  the  coustrucion  of  machinery  used  in  spinning, 
weaving,,  and  sugar  making.  The  theoretical  instruction  includes  the 
usual  branches  with  special  attention  given  to  drawing  and  mathe- 
matical calculation  of  work  to  be  executed. 

The  present  attendance  numbers  77.  The  70  graduates  since  the 
school  was  founded  immediately  found  suitable  technical  employment 
in  the  vicinity.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  and  candidates  for  admission 
are  received  between  the  ages  of  12  and  IG  years. 

Special  industrial  classes  are  held  by  the  Industrial  Society  for  work 
people  of  both  sexes.  They  comprise  instructioi^  in  hand  and  power 
loom  weaving;  embroidery;  needlework;  industrial  chemistry;  ele- 
mentary physics;  practical  sugar  refining;  practical  mechanics;  in- 
dustrial drawing,  etc.;  enlarging  for  mechanical  embroidery;  drawing 
and  designing  for  the  various  textile  fabrics;  English  language;  Ger- 
man language;  bookkeeping;  industrial  drawing;  agriculture;  and 
application  of  chemistry  to  fertilizing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  classes  and  the  attend- 
ance (January  1892) :   . 

ATTENDANCE  AND    COURSE  OF   STUDY  IN   THE   CLASSES   OF   THE   INDUSTRIAL 

SOCIETY  OF  SAINT-QUENTIN. 


Subject. 


Weaving,  Bimple 

Weaving,  power  loom 

W eaving,  Hpecial,  for  foremen 

Needlc-nrork,  liuena,  embroidery,  dresses,  etc. 

Mecbanioal  embroidery 

Practical  mechanica 

Elementary  physics 

Industrial  chemistry 

Agrioulture 

Heat 


Honra. 


?  lysdly  from.  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m 

Sundays  11  a.  m.  to  noon 

Daily,  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m 

Daily,  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m 


Lecturea  delivered  to   working- 
men  on  ccrtaiu  evenings. 


Preparing  cards  for  various  teictiles 

Designingand  enlarging  for  medianical  embroidery . 

Industrial  drawing 

Political  economy 

Geography,  commeTcial 

English  language 

German  lan^^uago 

Commercial  law 

Practical  sugar  refining 

Weaving  (at  Bohaiu,  a  suburb) 

Industrial  drawing  (at  Hohain) 

Bookkoeping  (atBolmin) «. 

Industrial  drawing  (at  Cliauny) 


Sunday  mornings 

<i  Daily,  9  a.  ro.  to  noon  and  2  to  5  p. 
\     m. ;  also  special  evening  classes. 


Instructions  to  workingmen  at 
tunc0  mo»t  convenient — even- 
ings or  Shu  days. 


Attcndanco. 


Varies. 


fVarios. 
i  Varies. 

Vnrioa. 

Varies. 


69 

28 

1,2G8 
29 


1 


^ 


Varies. 
Varies. 


Varies. 


19 
18 
72 
15 
61 


44 
62 

20 
49 
39 
29 
40 


For  those  courses  of  instruction  which  continue  all  day  pupils  need 
only  attend  at  such  times  as  they  can  afford  to  be  absent  Irom  their 
daily  work. 

Persons  in  attendance  are  for  the  most  part  workmen  who  are  occupied 
in  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  who  visit  the  classes,  whenever  time  per- 
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niits,  ill  order  to  perfect  tbeni^elves  in  their  owii  trade  or  to  Jearn  a 
new  one  if  tliey  find  themselves  adapted  for  it.  Thus  it  happens  some- 
times that  unskilled  workmen  or  laborers  acquire  a  skilled  profession 
such  as  weaver,  master  weaver,  embroiderer  (mechanical),  draughts- 
man, etc.,  simply  by  making  good  use  of  their  leisure  time. 

All  these  special  courses  are  absolutely  gratuitous  and  are  open  tc 
all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  their  benefits.  On  the  other  hand, 
persons  who  excel  in  their  respective  classes  are  liberally  rewarded 
with  i)rizes  of  money,  books,  medals,  etc. 

Those  courses,  as  well  as  the  professional  school  of  the  society,  arc 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  administration  consisting  of  the  mayoi 
of  ihe  city,  the  president  and  last  ex-president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, who  are  ex-officio  members,  and  five  elected  memb^s  of  the 
society.  Each  course  has  a  special  committee  of  surveillance  elected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  society.  The  courses  are  supported 
chiefly  by  regular  dues  of  the  members  of  this  philanthropic  society, 
and  by  city,  state,"  and  department  subsidies. 

At  Reims,  Lyons,  and  Kantes  industrial  societies  maintain  courses 
of  instruction.  All  these  institutions  are  very  similar  to  those  at  Saint- 
Quentin,  already  described.  Their  work  is  highly  appreciated  and 
excellent  results  are  attained.  At  Lyons  8,012  persons  attended  the 
classes  of  the  Society  for  Trade  Instruction  of  the  Bhone  in  a  single 
year. 

SCHOOL    OF    APPRENTICES    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    SOCIET7    OF 

NANTES. 

In  this  school  the  instruction  is  given  one  hour  every  morning  before 
the  apprentice  goes  to  the  workshop.  His  term  of  apprenticeship  is 
therefore  lengthened  to  four  years  instead  of  three,  as  is  the  local 
custom. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  School  of  Apprentices  of  the  Industrial 
Society  of  Kantes  are  the  conditions  made  by  contract  when  the 
apprentice  is  admitted.  The  pui)il8  are  indentured  as  apprentices  at 
some  establishment.  The  contract  of  apprenticeship  is  tripartite, 
between  the  president  of  this  society,  the  employer,  and  the  parents  of 
the  boy.  The  Industrial  Society  pays  each  pupil  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  contract  3  francs  (58  cents)  per  month,  of  which  one-half 
is  put  away  as  savings  for  the  boy,  and  the  other  half  may  be  given  to 
the  parents.  In  addition  6J  pounds  of  bread  are  furnished  per  week 
to  those  in  need.  The  society  has  surveillance  over  the  pupil,  also  at 
the  workshoj),  and  any  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  appren- 
tice, either  against  the  employer  or  the  school,  may  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  of  the  apprentice  or  by  a  reimbursement  with  interest 
to  the  society  for  the  expenses  to  the  school  caused  by  the  appren- 
tice. The  materials  for  instruction  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the 
society. 
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ADVANCED  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ^WEAVING,  L70NS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1872  by  the  Society  of  Industrial  Sciences 
of  Lyons.    The  division  for  weaving  was  organized  in  1877. 

The  object  of  the  division  for  weaving  is  to  give  a  practical  and  tbe- 
oretical  education  to  such  persons  as  desire  to  occupy  the  higher  posi- 
tions in  weaving  establishments.  This  divison  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  division  for  commerce.    The  course  is  for  one  year  only. 

COCJRSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  DIVISION  FOR  WE  A  VINO  OF  THE  ADVANCED  SCHOOL 

OF  COMMERCE  AND  WEAVING,  LYONS. 


Sabjoct. 


Theory  of  weaving  (four  ports) 

Practical  work  (pupils  pasa   tliroe  months  in  each  shop) .... 

Applie<l  luech antes— study  of  motors  and  looms 

Study  of  textile  materials— bleaching,  dyeing,  ilnishing,  etc 

Designing  patterns,  etc.,  and  preparing  cards 

Bookkeeping 

Total 


Hours 
per  week. 


24 
15 
1 
1 
2 
1 


44 


The  school  possesses  14  hand  looms,  8  power  looms,  7  preparatory  ma- 
chines, and  a  gas  motor. 

The  practical  instruction  is  given  by  foremen  under  the  direction  pf 
the  professors,  and  the  theoretical  instruction  by  special  professors. 

During  the  last  three  months  the  pupils,  conducted  by  their  pro- 
fessors, visit  weaving,  dyeing,  and  other  similar  establishments. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  8  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from  1.15  to  6.15  p.  m. 

The  candidate  for  admission  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and 
must  pass  an  examination.    Foreigners  may  also  be  admitted. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  appointed 
by  the  Society  of  Industrial  Sciences  and  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Lyons.  The  annual  expenses  of  this  school  amount  to  116,000 
francs  ($22,388). 


SCHOOL   OF   INDUSTRIAL   CHEMISTR7,  LYONS. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Chemistry  was  founded  in  1883  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Lyons  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practical  application  of  chemistry  to  such  young  men  as  desire  to 
adopt  industrial  pursuits  in  which  such  knowledge  is  necessary.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  textile  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons. 

The  duration  of  these  studies  is  two  years.  The  instruction  is  both 
oral  and  by  means  of  laboratory  work.  The  best  pupils,  generally  a 
very  small  number,  are  retained  one  or  two  additional  years  for  original 
researches. 

The  oral  lessons  or  lectures  consist  of  organic,  inorganic,  and  indus- 
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triiil  clieniistry,  mineralogy,  physics  applied  to  cliemistry,  and  experi- 
mental mechanics* 

Tlie  laboratory  work  is  carried  on  every  day  in  inorganic  chemistry 
during  the  first  year  and  in  organic  chemistry  during  the  second. 
Visits  for  i)ractical  study  are  paid  to  industrial  establishments  in  the 
vicinity.  Special  attention  is  ijaid  to  such  laboratory  work  as  is  most 
useful  to  the  pupils  for  their  future  vocations.  The  school  is  in  session 
from  6.30  to  11.45  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  5.45  p.  m.  All  the  time  not 
required  for  class  instruction  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work. 

The  attendance  in  1890  was  28  pupils.  The  young  men  who  graduate 
find  positions  very  easily,  and  in  many  cases  are  engaged  in  advance. 


CHURCH   SCHOOLS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDTJCATIOir. 

The  Society  of  Christian  Brothers  has  industrial  schools  in  the  fol- 
lowing cities :  Paris — the  Saint-Nicola-s  School  (manual  a[>prenticeship)  ; 
Lyons — the  La  Salle  School  (manual  training);  Saint-Etienne — School 
of  Manual  Apprenticeship. 

They  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  La  Salle  School  has  an  attend- 
ance of  172,  picked  out  from  the  most  promising  pupils  in  the  Oarholic 
schools  of  Lyons.  The  Saint-Mcolas  School  is  attended  by  250  pui)ils 
annually.  A  combination  of  shop  apprenticeship  and  school  attend- 
ance constitutes  one  unique  feature  of  this  institution  as  well  as  of  the 
school  at  Saint-Etienne.  The  great  majority  of  graduates  take  up  tech- 
nical vocations. 

SECONDAEY  INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOLS. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  AND  TRABBS,  CHALONS;  ANGERS, 

AND  AIX. 

The  first  of  these  schools  was  founded  as  a  private  institution  in 
1780  on  the  estate  of  a  nobleman.  It  became  a  national  institution 
during  the  first  republic,  and  was  removed  to  Chaions-sur-Marno  in 
1806.  The  second  was  organized  at  Beaupr^au  in  1804  and  removed 
to  Angers  in  1815.  The  third  was  founded  in  1843  at  Aix.  A  law 
passed  in  1881  directed  the  construction  of  a  fourth,  which  is  now 
being  completed  at  Lille. 

These  schools  have  for  their  object  the  instruction  of  students  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  such  other  branches  as  will  enable  them  to  become 
superintendents  and  masters  of  workshops  and  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

The  three  schools  have  the  same  programme  and  regulations.  The 
studies  are  for  three  years,  No  person  can  remain  a  fourth  year  unless, 
on  account  of  sickness  or  another  unavoidable  cause,  he  was  absent 
more  than  six  weeks. 
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Theoretical  and  practical  iiisfcriictioii  is  given.  The  following  table 
shows  the  theoretical  branches  taught  and  the  number  of  lessous  de- 
voted to  each : 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN   TUE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF   AKTS   AND  TIIADKS  AT  AIX, 

ANGEKS,  AND  CILiLONS. 


Number  of  ]emonR, 

Satooot. 

Fimt 
Firat  bair. 

year. 

Second  ycnr. 

Tliird 
Fifflt  half. 

year. 

Second  half. 

Firat  half. 

Second  half. 

Second  half. 

Alcrebra -- 

15 
5 

10 

Arithmetic ........ ...... 

•                 1 

Clioiiiiatrv 

...... ....  •• 

8 
20 

20 
14 

24 

Frcfiicli 

20 
30 

18 

14 

15 

Gooiutitrv ................... 

Geoinctrv    doacriDtive...... 

37 

17 

40 
14 

Hlatory  ond  geograpby 

Influstriftl  ftccuuiktim? 

19 

19 

14 

12 

SliuoniaticH 

1 

*                  •  •  •  • 

35 

Laud   sarveyiug  nnd   cav 

mogrnpliy. 
Land  «ar\-eyiug  and  lovcl- 

liiig. 
Mathematics,     snppk'nicn- 

tary  notions  of. 
Mcclianica 

7 

• 

5 
15 

60 

45 

Phvaicft ' 

20 

20 

Triifononictrv ' --   --   -- 

20 

1 

Total 

1                 96 

102 

lOS 

102 

108 

06 

These  studies  include  elements  of  analytic  geometry,  descriptive 
geometry,  theoretical  and  applied  kinematics,  pure  and  applied  meclian- 
ics,  industrial  application  of  physics  and  chemistry,  drawiug,  industrial 
ai)pli(:ations ;  technology,  application  to  tlie  construction  of  machines; 
accounting  and  elements  of  industrial  economics  and  industrial  hygiene. 

The  i^ractical  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  workshops:  Car- 
pentry andpatternmaking,  foundery,  fitting,  forging,  and  coppersmith- 
ing. 

The  first  three  months  the  pupils  work  in  tlie  different  shops.  After 
that  time  they  are  permanently  placed  in  the  shops  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  During  the  last  year,  however,  they  are  again  placed  in 
the  different  shops  for  a  short  time  to  get  a  better  general  knowledge 
of  practical  work.  In  this  way  they  work  at  their  own  particular  i)ro- 
fessions  a  little  over  two  a^d  a  half  years. 

These  schools  each  admit  100  pupils  every  year  who  board  at  the 
schools.  Since  1885  pupils  who  board  outside  the  school  may  also  be 
admitted. 

Over  4,000  pupils  have  graduated  from  these  schools.  Kearly  all  of 
these  occupy  important  positions  in  the  various  industries  and  in  the  gov- 
ernment service.  A  society  of  former  pupils  has  existed  since  1846.  Its 
aim  is  to  find  occupations  for  graduat<js,  to  maintain  a  fraternity  among 
them,  and  to  publish  articles  on  technology,  science,  and  industrial  arts 
w^ritten  by  its  members.  A  list  of  the  occupations  of  members  of  this 
society  is  given  in  another  i)art  of  this  rei)ort. 
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The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  The  price  for  board  is  600  firancg 
($115.80)  per  year.  A  sum  of  75  francs  ($14.48)  for  incidental  expenses 
is  paid  upon  entering.  The  cost  of  the  uniform  and  clothing  outfit  is 
fixed  at  300  francs  ($57.90). 

The  state  provides  a  scholarship  for  the  payment,  either  entirely  or 
in  i)art,  of  the  board  of  pupils  who  have  not  the  necessary  means.  In 
certain  cases  the  expenses  for  the  clothing  outfit  is  paid  by  the  state. 

The  admission  to  the  school  is  by  comiietitive  examination.  Pupils 
must  be  between  15  and  17  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion for  admission,  and  must  be  of  French  parentage. 

Following  are  the  branches  in  which  the  candidates  are  examined : 
Penmanship;  French  grammar  and  orthography;  arithmetic,  theo- 
retical and  practical;  elementary  geometry;  algebra,  to  equations  of 
the  second  degree;  history  of  France  and  geography,  as  taught  in  the 
high  schools. 

The  following  exercises  are  also  included:  A  dictation,  with  the  defi- 
nition of  the  words,  and  a  grammatical  and  logical  analysis;  a  lineal  de- 
sign, and  a  pen  and  ink  ornamental  design;  two  problems  in  arithmetic 
and  two  in  geometry;  one  piece  of  wood  work  and  one  piece  of  iron 
work,  to  test  the  manual  skill  of  the  candidate. 

These  institutions  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  •  are  maintained  entirely  by  the  state.  The 
interior  affairs  are  administered  by  a  director,  with  the  concurrence  of 
a  board  composed  of  the  professors  and  chiefs  of  the  workshops. 

The  expenses  of  the  three  schools  during  1890  were  as  follows: 

MaferiaU  and  SundrieiB. 

CMlona $48,809.31 

Aix 4i;848.58 

Angers 40,622.06 

Total 131,279.95 

Expenses  at  Paris  on  account  of  these  schools 1, 421. 83 

Expenses  on  account  of  examinations  for  admission 3, 121. 00 

Prizes  and  compensations  to  best  pupils 4, 3^12. 50 

Grand  total 140,165.28 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  AND  TRADES 

AT  AIX,  ANGERS,  AND  CfllLONS. 


iDduatriee  and  occupations. 

Num-' 
her. 

Industries  and  occupations. 

Niuu- 

Icr. 

Army  service : 

General 

1 

3 

17 

35 

47 
26 

5 

107 

3 

Building: 

Architects 

44 

Hi^'h  commissioned  officers. -.-... 

Building  materials— brickwork,    cement, 
ceramics,  lime,  mosaics,  paints,  plustei, 
quarries,  slate,  tiling,  timber: 
Manufacturers,    merchants,  and    em- 
ploye's. 
Education : 

Directors,  engineers,  nrofessors  of  in- 
struction, cliiefs  anil  a.ssi8tant  chiefs 
of  workshops,  and  curators. 
Electric  works : 

Constructors,  directors,  ami  euginoers. 
Chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  wurti- 
ahops,  draughtsmen,  etc. 

Lower  commissioned  officers 

Non-commiKsionod officers  and  soldiers. 
Bridges  and  metallic  constructions: 

I'ropriotors,  managers,  and  engineers... 

CiiicfH  of  workshops  and  constraction, 
draughtsmen,  etc. 
Bridges,  roads,  etc. : 

Engineers  and  assistant  engineers 

Suuprintendents  and  overseers 

49 
CI 

Telegraph  and  telephone  constructors.. 
SuxJcriutondents  or  mines,  surveyors, 
exports,  and  managers. 

45 
29 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THB  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  AND  TBADES 

AT  AIX,  ANGERS,  AND  CHiXONS-ContinaecL 


Indostries  and  oocapatiom. 


Engineers: 

Civil  eng:iueen 

Consulting  engineers  snd  patent  solioi* 
tors. 

Mechanical  draughtsmen 

Gas  works : 

Proprietors,    engineers,    dlreotors    of 
works,  draughtsmen,  etc. 

Gas  fitters 

Insurance: 

Directors  and  agents 

Mechanical  construction  works  in  general: 
Proprietors,  managers,  and  enfiueers. . 
Chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  work- 
shops and  construction,  draughtsmen, 
accountants,  etc 
Mercantile  branches: 

Merchants  and  employes 

Metal  works,  fonnderies  and  forges:  . 
Proprietors,  directors,  and  engineers... 
Chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  work' 
shops  and  factories,  draughtsmen,  eto- 
Mines: 

Engineers,    managers,   and    superin- 
tendents. 

Mechanics,  etc 

Hayigation— construction  workshops : 
Proprietors,  managers,  and  oonsteuctioo 

engineers. 
Chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  work- 
shops, foremen,  draoghtsmen,  etc. 
JTavigation  —  commercial    and     military 
marine,  maritime  canals : 

Chief  engineers 

Marine  oHicers  and  principal  enelneers. 
Engineers,  inspectors  and  chief  en- 
gineers, commercial  marine. 
First  and  second   master  engineers, 
engineers'  apprentices,  engineos  on 
commercial  vessels,  etc. 
Paper  works : 

Proprietors,  managers,  and  engineers. . . 

Mechanics  and  other  employ6s 

Constructors  of  materials   for  paper 
mills. 
Powder  and  dynamite  works,  cannon  fonn- 
deries and  arsenals,  and  tobacco  works : 

Employes. 

Public  oiBcials : 

Collectors  of  revenues,  and  of  alms 

Government  counsellor 

Notaries,  court  presidents.  Judges,  ex- 
perts, and  arbiters. 
Inspector  of  child  laboi  in  manufacto- 
ries and  nubile  establishments. 

Secretary  oi  mayor's  office 

Senators  and  representatives 

Public  works: 

Contractors,  engineers,  and  foremen... 

Mechanics,  draughtsmen,  eto 

Railways,  road  construction : 

Engineers,  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs 
of  sections  and  workshops,  overseers, 
and  draaehtsmcn. 
Railways,  plant  and  rolling  stock : 

£n|(inoers  and  assistant  engineers 

Chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  railway 
stations,  offices,  eto. 

Locomotive  engi  ueers  and  firemen 

Railways,  offices  and  workshops: 

Engineers  and  assistant  engineers  in 

offices  and  workshops. 
Chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  ot  work- 
shops and  offices,  and  other  employ  to. 
Foremt  n,  assistant  foremen,  finishers, 
fitters,  repairers,  eto. 

Draughtsmen 

Railways — inspection  and  control : 

Inspectors,  sub-inspectors,  controllers, 
and  assistant  controllers.  | 

B.  Ex.  66 ^19 
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45 
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48 
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5 
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11 
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Spinning,  combing,  weaving,  finishing,  and 
dyeing: 
Proprietors,  directors,  engineers,  and 

various  higher  occupations. 
Manufacturers  of  laces,  velvets,  tulles, 

etc. 
Constructors  of  materials,  looms,  stitch- 
ing machines,  and  paper  tubes. 
Steam  apparatus,  and  orass  and  copper 
work: 

Employes 

Sunr  works,  refineries,  and  distilleries : 
Proprietors,  managers,  engineers,  and 
beads  of  AM)tories. 

Mechanics,  eto 

Constructors  of  sugar  works,  refineries, 
and  distilleries ;  managers,  engineers, 
chiefs  of  worksliops,  foremen,  and  con- 
struction draughtsmen. 
Various  professions  and  occupations : 

Bankers 

Dentist 

Pharmacist 

Proprietors  and  landlords 

Representatives  of  various  industries.. 
Water  works : 

Contractors  for  works  of  con  veyance  and 
distribution. 

Managers,  engineers,  and  agents 

Miscellaneous: 

Proprietors,  manager^  engineers,  and 
constructors  of  materials  m  the  folio  w- 
inff  industries: 

Agricultural  machinery 

Articles  for  travel,  fans,  saddlory.. 

Artillery  and  arms 

Artistic  metal  work — iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin. 

Boll  fonnderies 

Belting  and  straps  of  leather,  cotton, 
and  india-rubDer. 

Blaclciug,  paints,  and  varnishes 

Bottles,  corks,  bottle  clasps,  and  si- 
phons. • 

Brushes,  etc 

Cables  and  chains 

Carpentry,  sawmills,  oabinetmak- 
ing,  and  pattemmaking. 

Carriages  and  wheels 

Chemical  products,  salts,  etc 

Chemist 

Chest  making 

Chocolates  and  conserves 

Coalmines 

Elevators 

Engraving 

Faucet  fonnderies 

Files 

Food  products 

Founaeries,  bolt  and  nail  forges, 
horseshoes,  sad-irons,  buttons, 
hooks. 

Galvanizing 

Gas  ovens,  and  other  ovens t . 

Gilding,  silver  plating,  nickel  plat- 
ing, and  galvanizing. 

Glass  and  crystal  works 

Grinders 

Grindstones  and  emeiy  paper 

Hardware  and  tinware 

Heaters,  fines,  and  ventilators 

Ice  making  and  ice  machinery 

Ix>ck»mithing 

Machinery,  tools,  stamps,  and  saws 

Malleable  iron  works 

Matches 

Mills  for  fiour  and  other  foods 

Motors,  petroleum 

Oil  and  grease,  petroleum,  soap,  and 
Mndlea. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 

15 

80 

12 

6 
16 


6 

1 

1 

100 

63 


22 


18 
5 
7 

16 

2 
16 

2 

7 

1 

1 

18 

7 
14 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 
3 
9 
4 
2 
28 


2 

5 
6 

13 
5 
4 

21 

26 

0 

lU 

28 

7 

6 

26 

1 

9 
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OCCUPATIONS  OP  GBADUATES  OF  THB  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OP  AKTS  AND  TRADES 

AT  AIX,  ANGEBS,  AND  CnlXONS-Concliided. 


Indastries  and  occnpaticma. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Indnatriea  and  occupations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Miscellaocoua — continued. 

ProprictoTH,  inanageTS,  etc.— cont'd. 
Publishing,  printing,  litboeraphing, 
heliograpliing,  bookbinding,  and 
phutograpiblne;. 
Puinpn  and  hyoTttnlic  motors 

22 

15 
1 
2 
3 
6 
1 
8 

lilsoellaneous — concluded. 
1         Proprietors,  miinajiers,  etc. — cono'd. 
velocipedes,  cairiagcs  and  wagons, 
tramway  8,  aad  omnibuses. 
Watchmaking,  goldsmithin/,  scien- 
tiffcandmuBicalinstmmentM,  phys- 
ical and  surgical  apparatus,  otc. 
"Wire  mills 

23 
13 

Snrinirn  nna  Axlfia. 

3 

Starch - 

Wire  screens  and  other  metallic  cloth 
Wooden  wstb .................. 

2 

Tmiiiinff       .. .................. 

2 

1^11  r   QiKi    aatiIiaI^. 

Total 

TuIma  coDner  or  iron... •••.••»•.••• 

4,  Old 

CENTRAXa  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  LYONS. 

Two  important  institutions  projected  along  practically  the  same  line 
as  the  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades  are  the  <]5entral  Industrial 
School  at  Lyons  and  the  Industrial  Institute  of  the  North  of  France  at 
Lille.  The  former  of  the  two  just  mentioned  is  of  a  somewhat  higher 
grade.  It  is  in  fact  to  Lyons  very  much  what  the  Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Manufectures  is  to  Paris. 

About  350  have  gi*aduated  from  the  Lyons  institution^  and  nearly  all 
have  chosen  technical  vocations.  They  are  found  principally  as  pro- 
prietors, managers,  or  employes  in  silk  and  velvet  factories,  chemical 
and  iron  works,  paper  mills,  engineers  on  railway  or  road  construc- 
tion, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  FRANCB,  LXLLR 

• 

This  school  is  largely  a  technological  institution.  It  was  founded  by 
the  department  of  the  north  in  the  city  of  Lille.  Its  object  is  to  fit 
civil  engineers,  managers,  and  superintendents  for  the  workshops  of 
the  principal  industries  of  the  north  of  France. 

The  instruction  is  theoretical  and  practical,  and  includes  lectures, 
-designing,  experiments  and  work  in  general,  industrial  and  analytic 
chemistry,  experiments  in  dyeing,  w(H*k  in  shops,  and  numerous  visits  to 
industrial  establishments  in  the  region.  A  great  part  of  the  time  is 
speut  in  the  shops  and  laboratories.  The  programme  of  studies  has 
special  reference  to  industries  of  the  neighborhood.  Instruction  in  the 
textile  arts  is  greatly  developed  at  the  institute.  The  lessons  are  ac- 
companied by  practical  exercises  in  a  large  and  well  equipped  shop, 
with  machines  of  a  sufficient  variety  to  initiate  the  student  into 
nearly  all  the  operations  belonging  to  the  linen,  cotton,  or  woollen  in- 
dustries. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  two  distinct  divisions — of  technology  (on 
the  type  of  schools  of  arts  and  trades)  and  civil  engineering  (on  the 
type  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures).  £ach  coarse  is 
divided  into  three  sections — mechanics,  sx)inniug  and  weaving,  and 
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industrial  chemistry.  The  plau  of  abadies  i&  absolutely  the  same  for 
all  ill  the  begiiming;  in  the  second  year  the  specialization  commences, 
and  is  accentuated  in  the  third  year. 

The  plan  of  studies  for  the  section  ot  mechanics  has  been  devised 
\7ith  a  view  of  specially  preparing  for  the  industries  of  machine  con- 
struction, and  for  pubfic  works.  The  pupils  of  this  division  are  partic- 
ularly trained  in  drawing,  fitting,  carpentry,  operations  of  talcing  plans, 
levelling  and  surveying. 

The  pupils  of  the  section  of  spinning  and  weaving  follow,  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  a  special  elementary  course.  During  the  Itast  year  they  pursue 
a  higher  course  relative  to  textile  materials  and  the  industries  which 
they  are  to  follow.  The  practical  exercises  of  spinning  and  weaving 
commence  in  the  second  year,  and  are  greatly  extended  during  the  last 
year. 

The  pnpils  of  the  section  of  chemistry  commence,  in  the  second  year, 
the  study  of  analyiac  and  industrial  chemistry.  Later  they  study,  in 
special  advanced  courses,  the  principles  of  industrial  chemistry.  They 
are  trained  in  experiments.  During  the  last  year  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  is  employed  in  practical  work. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOIt  FOR  TRAINING  FOREMEN  AND  SKIItLKD  ME- 
CHANICS, CLUNT. 

The  original  design  of  the  three  national  schools  ef  arts  and  trades 
at  Aix,  Angers,  and  GhMoas  was  to  train  skilled  mechanics  and  fore- 
men. In  la4;er  years  there  Jias  been  an  advanee  both  in  the  character 
of  the  instmction  and  objei^  sought  to  be  aecomplished.  These  schools 
now  train,  in  reality,  overseers  and  mechanical  engineers. 

The  new  institution  at  Gluny  is  meant  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  the 
training  given  in  the  national  schools  at  Armenti6res  and  at  Aix,  for 
exauiple.  It  was  only  opened  in  September  1892,  so  it  is  impossible, 
as  yet^  to  speak  of  results. 

&TJPESIOR  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS, 

m 

The  government  of  France  m^tintains  an  eiaberate  system  of  techni- 
cal schools  from  whieh  to  recruit  the  service  in  its  various  administra- 
tive departments^  state  manu&i&tories  and  industries.  These  schools 
incliuie:  Acmy  and  navy  sehools,  schools  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture,  schools  of  forestry,  yeterinary  schools,  schools  for  the  postal 
and  telegcaphie  serviees,  various  schools  of  navigation  and  seiwaftnfihip, 
schools  for  engineers  of  naval  vessels,  a  polytechnic  school,  a  national 
school  for  bridges  and  highways  service,  schools  of  mines,  and  art 
schools  competed  with  state  manufactories  at  the  GobeliBA  tapestry 
woi^ka  at  Padris,  and  also  ait  Beauvais  and  at  Sevres. 
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POLTTECHNia  SCHOOZi,  PARIS. 

The  principal  object  of  this  school  is  to  educate  technical  engineers 
for  service  in  the  various  departments  of  the  government  service.  The 
course  of  study  covers  two  years. 

The  instruction  includes  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  as :  Mathematics, 
two  years;  descriptive  geometry,  one  year;  stereometry,  one  year; 
mechanics  and  machinery,  two  years;  physics,  two  years;  chemistry, 
two  years;  geodesy  and  astronomy,  one  year;  architecture,  two*  years; 
military  axt,  one  year;  history,  geography,  and  literature,  two  years; 
German  language,  two  years;  drawing  and  water  color,  two  years. 

The  studies  are  supplemented  by  visits  to  establishments  in  the  city 
and  the  neighboring  country. 

Students  upon  graduating  either  go  directly  into  the  service  of  the 
state,  or  continue  their  studies  in  other  state  schools,  such  as  the  school 
of  mines,  the  school  of  bridges  and  highways,  etc.  Graduates  not 
going  into  the  state  service  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment 
in  responsible  positions. 

All  students  board  at  the  school.  The  price  for  board  is  1,000  francs 
($193)  per  year,  and  that  of  their  outfit,  600  francs  ($96.50).  Numer- 
ous partial  or  entirely  free  scholarships  are  given.  In  1889  there  were 
144  of  these. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
years,  and  must  be  either  bachelors  of  science,  bachelors  of  special  in- 
struction, bachelors  of  letters,  or  must  possess  a  certificate  relative  to 
the  first  proof  for  bachelor  of  letters.  Numerous  preparatory  schools 
exist  in  various  parts  of  France  to  fit  students  for  admission  to  this 
school. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOIt  OF  BRIDGES  AND'HIGHWATS,  PARIS. 

This  school  is  maintained  to  recruit  the  corps  of  government  engi- 
neers of  bridges  and  highways.  Government  students  are  taken  ex- 
clusively from  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris.  In  addition  to  these 
students  the  school  receives  also  others  as  day  students,  young  men 
who  wish  to  obtain  the  same  instruction,  but  who  upon  graduation  do 
not  enter  the  government  service. .  Their  situation  is  very  similar  to 
those  of  engineers  of  the  school  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years,  as  follows: 

First  year. — Applied  mechanics  (resistance  and  materials),  road  con- 
struction, mineralogy  and  geology,  architecture  (the  employment  of 
wood  and  iron  in  constructions — decoration  of  bridges),  political  econ- 
omy, general  principles  of  construction. 

Second  year. — Applied  mechanics  (hydraulics),  construction  (interior 
navigation),  construction  (bridges),  steam  engines,  architecture  (em- 
ployment of  wood  and  iron  in  constructions— decoration  of  bridges), 
administrative  law. 
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Third  year. — Construction  (railroads)^  construction  (maritime  works), 
administrative  law,  fortifications.  English  and  German  languages  are 
also  required. 

In  eaoh  division  the  students  are  exercised  in  practical  work,  graphic 
work,  drawing,  sketching,  manipulation,  and  testing  of  materials  of 
construction,  levelling,  and  laying  plans  for  machinery,  buildings,  etc. 
Supplementary  courses  are  also  given  in  pisciculture,  the  operation  of 
railroads,  photography,  electric  telegraphy,  etc.  The  instruction  is 
entirely  gratuitous. 

Students  not  coming  from  the  Polytechnic  School  must  be  25  years 
old  and  must  pass  an  examination  for  admission.  This  class  of  stu- 
dents is  very  small.  A  preparatory  department  for  day  students  is 
also  maintained  by  this  school. 

NATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  PARIS. 

This  school  is  maintained  primarily  to  educate  engineers  for  employ- 
ment in  the  exploitation  of  state  mines.  For  this  purpose  the  students 
are  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Polytechnic  School.  Independent  of 
these,  the  school  also  admits  a  limited  number  of  other  students. 

The  duration  of  studies  is  three  years.  The  instruction  has  for  its 
object  the  imparting  of  knowledge  concerning  the  exploitation  of  mines, 
the  treatment  of  mineral  substances,  and  the  management  of  railroads. 
The  following  are  the  principal  subjects  taught: 

First  year, — Working  of  mines;  general  metallurgy  (iron);  analytical 
chemistry  of  the  metalloids;  industrial  chemistry;  mineralogy;  animal 
paleontology;  topography;  designs  and  plans  for  exploitations;  exercises 
in  the  analysis  of  minerals;  exercises  in  mineralogy  and  paleontology; 
exercises  in  topography. 

Second  year, — ^Metallurgy  (different  metals);  analytical  chemistry 
(metals);  geology  and  petrography;  machines  and  resistance  of  ma- 
terials; railroads;  industrial  economics;  theses  in  metallurgy  and  ma- 
chines; exercises  in  mineral  analysis;  exercises  in  petrography;  indus- 
trial visits  and  geological  courses. 

Third  year. — ^Applied  geology;  construction  work;  construction  of 
machinery;  legislation  concerning  mines;  applications  of  electricity; 
artillery;  analysis  of  theses;  projects  of  thesis  and  of  exploitation, 
machines,  and  metallurgy.  Students  of  the  third  year  must  also  fol- 
low a  course  in  English  or  German. 

In  addition  to  visits  to  mines  and  industrial  establishments  and  nu- 
merous excursions  which  students  have  to  make  in  order  to  complete 
their  education,  they  are  required  during  vacation  to  make  a  stay  of 
a  month  in  a  mining  or  metallurgical  district  of  France  or  Belgium. 
On  their  return  they  must  make  a  report  on  the  places  they  have 
visited. 

The  Instruction  is  entirely  free.    Students  who  are  not  graduates  of 
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tlie  Folyt&Ghuki  Scliool  are  admitted  accordiug  to  the  &}llowmg  eondi- 
tioiia: 

(1)  Day  students  who  intend  to  become  engineers  or  managers  in  tbe 
working  id  mimes  for  private  persons.  Only  £onr  or  five  are  admitted 
eucli  year.  Tliey  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  23  years  and  are 
selected  by  examination..  Tliey  follow  the  same  course  as  the  govern- 
ment students,  but  are  not  given  employment  by  the  state  upon  grad- 
uating.. When  tbey  finish  they  receive  a  diplcmia,  and  generally  find 
employment  as  engineers  in  mines,  metallurgical  industries^  the  rail- 
road service^  etc  Tkei^e  are  preparatory  courses  for  entrance  as  day 
students. 

(2)  Foreign  students  are  admitted  by  request  of  their  governments. 
They  must  pass  an  examination. 

(3)  Free  students  are  admitted  on  their  own  initiative,  to  follow  all  or 
part  of  the  ecuraes.  They  receive  nor  title  o;r  dEX)l<niiay  and  are  not  con- 
sidered as  regular  students. 


SGBOOitt  OF  MINBS^  8AZ1VT-E! 
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This  is  a  national  school,  intended  to  furnish  managers  and  engineers. 
The  organization  and  requirements  are  very  similar  to  those  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  previous  institution. 

The  average  number  of  students  admitted  annually  is  twenty-five. 

The  administration  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  graduates.  All, 
however,  obtain  positions  without  difficulty  at  salaries  which  commence 
at  1,800  to. 2,400  francs  ($347.40  to  $463.20)  per  year  and  advance  as 
tliey  gain  experience.  The  school  furnishes  also  engineers  to  metal- 
lurgical and  chemical  establishments  in  France  and  foreign  countries. 
In  the  metallurgical  industry  of  the  department  of  the  Loire  32  out  of 
the  56  managers  and  engineers  are  graduates  of  the  Saint  Etienne 
School  of  Mines.  Out  of  372  engineers  directly  employed  in  private 
mines  in  France  278  are  graduates  of  this  school,  68  of  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris,  and  26  of  the  ITTational 
High  School  of  Mines  at  Paris. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  The  conditions  for  admission  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris^  with 
the  additional  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

schqoijS  for  master  miners,  alaib   (gard)  and  doxtai 

(NOKD). 

These  are  practical  schools,  intended  to  educate  master  workm^i 
for  mines.  The  iustrujction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  lasts 
two  jeaars^  One-half  of  eaeh  year  is  given  up  to  work  in  the  mines, 
and  the  other  half  to  special  studies  in  the  elements  oi  ma^hemaitlcs, 
l)hysics,  chemistry,  working  of  mines,  designing,  etc. 

Papil«^  must  be  16  years  of  a^e  to  be  admitted  to  th»  Booai  school 
and  IS  to  be  admitted  to  the  Alais  school. 
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The  state  gives  scholarships,  preference  being  given  to  the  sons  of 
minei*s. 

XBTDnSTRIAI.  SCHOOIi  FOR  NATIONAL  MAlTCrFACTORIBS. 

The  government  maintains  a  school  of  decorative  art  and  tapestry 
and  a  practical  school  of  chemistry  as  implied  to  dyeing  at  the  national 
mannfaetory  of  Oob^ns,  a  school  of  decorative  art  at  the  manufactory 
of  Beauvais,  and  a  practical  school  of  ceramics  at  the  national  manu- 
factory of  Sevres,  to  recruit  the  service  at  these  state  establishments 
with  artisans  posBessing  technical  artistic  skill. 

CBNTRAIi  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTITRES,  PARIS. 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  was  founded  in  1829 
as  a  private  institution.    It  became  a  state  institution  in  1857. 

The  aims  of  the  founders  were  to  establish  a  school  for  the  higher 
industrial  studies,  uniting  the  scientific  theoretical  branches  with 
practical  work.  The  plan  originally  adopted  exists  at  the  present 
day.  The  institution  is  intended  to  form  engineers  for  all  the  various 
branches  of  industry  and  for  the  public  service. 

The  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  and  the  colonies  has  direct 
contr<d  of  this  institution. 

The  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  as  follows: 

First  year;  Lesaona. 

Analyus  (differential  and  integral  calculus)..^ 33 

Kinematics  and  rational  mechanics 52 

Dcacriptive  geometry  and  applications. 50 

General  physics - GO 

General  chemistry 60 

Mineralogy  and  geology •. SO 

Oonstrnction  of  the  elements  and  parts  of  machines 20 

ArchitcctuTe  and  civil  constructions.. 30 

Industrial  hygiene  and  applied  natural  sciences 25 

Total 360 

Second  year: 

Applied  mechanics 60 

Applied  resistance 22 

Construction  and  erection  of  machines 50 

Industrial  physics 44 

AppHcatiottS  of  electricity  and  of  light 28 

Steam  engines 36 

Analytical  chemistry 48 

Technological  chemistry 40 

Architecture  and  civil  constructions 50 

Legislation  and  industrial  economics 25 

Total ^ 403 
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Third  year:  Lessons. 

Applied  mccliaTiicB  (hydraulics) 45 

Constructiou  and  erection  of  machines 45 

Industrial  chemistry 50 

General  metallurgy  and  metallurgy  of  iron 55 

Exploitation  of  mines *. 40 

Public  works 53 

Railroads 40 

Total 328 

The  first  year's  studies  relate  to  the  general  sciences,  l^hey  consti- 
tute a  basis  pf  the  encyclopedic  instruction  of  the  engineer. 

The  second  year's  courses  pertain  more  especially  to  technical  instruc- 
tion. They  are  taught  by  engineers  who  are  in  actual  daily  practice, 
and  the  pupils  must  adapt  themselves  to  ideas  which  are  more  positive 
and  less  abstract.  The  studies  are  completed  by  laboratory  exercises 
and  visits  to  factories.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  year  students  have 
to  specialize  into  one  of  the  four  branches — ^machinists,  constructors, 
metallurgists,  or  chemists. 

(The  average  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  is  250.  Graduates 
find  ready  employment  as  engineers,  managers  of  establishments,  con- 
structors, etc. 

During  the  last  half  century  more  than  4,000  graduates  of  the  school 
have  been  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  globe.  About  600  foreign 
pupils  have  graduated,  most  of  whom  are  now  occupying  high  positions 
in  their  respective  countries.  Many  of  the  buildings  of  the  Jate  expo- 
sition, the  Eiffel  tower,  the  pala<ie  of  the  Trocad6ro,  and  part  of  the 
machinery  hall  are  works  of  former  pupils  of  this  school. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  must 
pass  an  examination. 

A  sum  of  60,000  francs  ($11,680)  annually  is  set  aside  by  the  govern- 
ment for  assisting  worthy  young  men  with  limited  resources. 

NATIONAL  CONSERVATOR7  OF  ARTS  AND  TRADES,  PARia 

The  [^rational  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  which  ranks  as  one 
of  the  great  scientific  institutions  of  France,  was  founded  by  the  na- 
tioDal  convention  in  1794,  but  was  not  organized  until  1796.  The  cele- 
brated museum  was  definitely  installed  in  1798. 

The  original  object  was  to  establish  a  collection  of  machinery,  i>at- 
terns,  models,  tools,  drawings,  descriptions,  and  books  relating  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  arts  and  trades,  and  also  of  the  originals  of  all  instru- 
ments and  machines  invented  or  perfected;  and  to  provide  means  for 
the  explanation  of  the  tools  and  useful  machinery  to  those  interested 
in  the  arts  and  trades.  By  a  special  ordinance  of  the  government 
gratuitous  courses  of  instruction  on  the  application  of  the  sciences  and 
industrial  arts  were  begun  in  1819.    The  conservatory  is  to  industrial 
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Bclence  what  the  College  of  France  is  to  pure  science.  It  has  rendered 
great  service  in  the  application  of  science  to  industry  and  in  the  popu- 
larization of  industrial  questions. 

There  are  fifteen  professorial  chairs,  of  which  twelve  are  devoted  to 
science  applied  to  the  arts  and  three  to  the  general  laws  and  results 
of  labor,  constituting,  as  it  were,  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  These 
fifteen  courses  vary  in  subject  matter  from  year  to  year,  as  each  course 
runs  a  number  of  years.    The  following  are  the  subjects  treated: 

Mechanical  arts — geometry  applied  to  the  arts,  mechanics  applied  to 
the  arts,  spinning  and  weaving;  art  of  construction — descriptive  geom- 
etry, civil  constructions;  physics — as  applied  to  the  arts;  chemistry — 
general  chemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  chemistry  applied  to  the  indus- 
tries of  dyeing,  ceramics,  and  glass  making;  agriculture — agricultural 
chemistry,  agricultural  works  and  rural  engineering;  economic  sciences 
and  legislation — ^political  economy  and  industrial  legislation,  industrial 
economics  and  statistics,  commercial  law. 

As  the  instruction  is  addressed  to  an  audience  which  is  occupied 
during  the  day  in  commerce  or  industry,  the  courses  are  given  in  the 
evening  between  the  hours  of  7.45  and  10  o'clock.  They  continue  from 
November  to  April  of  each  year. 

The  lectures  are  public  and  gratuitous.  In  each  course  places  are 
reserved  in  the  amphitheatre  for  a  certain  number  of  pupils  who  have 
made  application  for  the  same  to  the  professor.  These  constitute  a 
class  of  regular  auditors  known  by  name  to  the  teacher.  From  among 
these  the  prize  men  are  selected. 

The  number  of  auditors  varies  from  120,000  to  130,000  per  year.  The 
number  of  regular  auditors  for  which  places  are  reserved  is  about 
20,000. 

The  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  and  the  colonies  has  direct  con- 
trol of  this  institution. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  conservatory  is  about  290,000  francs 
($55,970)  for  salaries,  administration,  and  prizes,  and  about  152,000 
francs  ($29,336)  for  materials  and  sundry  expenses,  making  a  total  of 
about  442,000  francs  ($85,306). 

INDUSTEIAL  ART  EDUCATION. 

France  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  schools  of  fine  arts,  a  number 
of  institutions  giving  instruction  in  art  as  related  to  industry.  The 
following  are  the  principal  schools  of  this  kind: 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  DECORATIVB  ARTS,  PARIS. 

This  school  was  created  especially  to  educate  artists  and  artisans  for 
industries  in  which  art  plays  an  important  part.  It  has,  therefore, 
both  morning  and  evening  classes.  The  instruction  is  given  in  two 
divisions,  as  follows:  Elementary  division — ^mathematics,  geometrical 
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drawing,  designiag  of  oraameuts,  drawing  flgaros  and  animals,  sculp- 
ture^  advanced  division— architecture  and  construction,  arcMtectural 
drawing,  legislation  concerning  buildings,  rilievo  designs,  antique, 
living  models  and  large  rilievo  ornamentation,  sculpture,  anatomy, 
liistory  and  composition  of'  ornamentation,  general  lustory  and  history 
of  industries* 

Students  must  be  at  least  10  years  old  for  the  morning  classes,  and 
14  years  for  the  evening  classes.    Instruction  is  gratuitous. 

NATIONAIi  aCHOOIi  OF  ZHBSIOUT  FOR  aiRIiS.  PARIS. 

This  school  is  intended  to  provide  the  same  Instruction  for  girls,  as 
that  provided  for  boys  by  the  N"ational  School  of  Decorative  Arts.  The 
teaching  isdone  in  three  divisions,  the  elementary  section,  the  advanced 
section,  and  a  special  course,  as  follows :  Elementaiy  section — ^free-hand 
drawing,  perspective,  plans,  ornaments,  designs  from  rilievo  heads, 
flowers,  etc.;  advanced  section — designs  of  oruam^[its,  architecture  al- 
ternating with  the  composition  of  ornaments  or  industrial  models,  de- 
signs of  fignres  after  the  antique  or  nature,  designs  from  natural 
flowers,  history  of  art  and  comparative  anatomy;  the  special  course 
relates  to  modelling,  oil  and  water  color  painting,  painting  on  porcelain 
and  Delft  ware,  engraving  on  wood,  and  etching. 

Tuition  is  free.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  12  years 
of  age. 

Schools  on  the  model  of  the  ISTational  School  of  Decorative  Arts  at 

* 

Paris  have  been  created  in  several  departments,  for  both  sexes.  The 
instruction  is  gratuitous.  Candidates  must  know  how  to  read,  write, 
and  x>erform  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

SCHOOL  OF  TAPESTR7,  AUBUSSON. 

The  instruction  at  this  school  relates  more  especially  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  tapestry.  It  comprises  geometrical  drawing,  ornamental  de- 
signing, the  elements  of  architecture,  anatomy,  and  decorative  compo- 
sition; speciar courses  relating  to  local  industries,  tapestry  designing, 
preparation  of  cards  for  weaving,  embroidery,  and  chemical  coloring. 

Boys  must  be  at  least  13,  and  girls  12  years  of  age,  to  be  admitted. 

SCHOOL  OF  CERAMICS,  LIMOOES. 

The  instruction  relates  especially  to  the  manu&cture  of  oeramics. 
There  are  three  divisions — the  elementjiry,  superior,  and  special.  The 
elementary  division  comprises  free-hand  drawing;  ornd.mental  design- 
ing; geometrical  drawing  (perspective,  shading,  and  coloring);  rilievo 
(ornament,  flower,  figure).  The  superior  division  includes  drawing 
from  the  antique,  nature,  and  living  models;  comparative  anatomy; 
drawing  from  large  rilievo  and  models  taken  from  art  industries 
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(bcouze  vasesy  eer^mics,  fiiruitare,  tapestry,  etc.);  architectare^  com- 
positiou  of  ornameat;  general  history.    The  special  course  mcln^es 
modelling;  drawing  and  painting  of  flowers  from  nature;  ceiamic 
painting;  engraving  for  ceramic  impressions. 
Boys  must  be  13,  and  girls  12  years  of  age,  to  be  admitted. 

SCHOOL  AT  mCIL 

The  instruction  consists  of  geometrical  drawing  and  drawing  of 
ornaments  after  the  antique  and  from  nature;  sculpture  after  the 
antique  and  from  nature,  with  exercises  in  composition;  elementary 
mathematics  and  i)erspective;  elements  of  architecture;  architecture 
(course  in  construction);  history  and  composition  of  ornament;  com- 
parative anatomy;  applications  to  decoration. 

Pupfls  mnst  be  at  least  10  years  of  age  to  attend  the  day  classes, 
and  14  for  the  night  classes. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  ROUBAIX. 

This  school,  which  was  organized  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
the  city  of  lioubaix,  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  artists  and  arti- 
sans for  the  industries  of  Eoulmix. 

The  instroction  comprises  twenty-two  courses  of  study,  as  follows: 

Section  of  design  and  painting:  Preparatory  free-hand  drawing;  ele^ 
mentary  drawing  and  the  x>erspective  of  observation;  intermediate 
drawing  (ornament,  head);  advanced  drawing  and  artistic  anatomy; 
history  of  art;  painting;  decorative  composition. 

Section  of  architecture:  Linear  and  plain  geometrical  drawing;  alge- 
bra and  geometry  in  space ;  applied  mechanics  and  descriptive  geometry ; 
sketches  of  machines;  ardiitecture;  general  construction,  for  workmen 
on  buildings. 

Industrial  section:  Chemistry;  physics;  ^eing,  first  year;  dyeing, 
second  year;  exx>eriments;  weaving,  first  year;  weaving,  second  year; 
practical  work  in  threading;  heating. 

This  school  x>08sesses  large  physical  apid  chemical  laboratories.  The 
laboratory  for  dyeing  permits  fifty  students  to  work  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  i)erfonn  experimentally  all  the  operations  required  in  dyeing. 

The  average  attendance  is  600  pupils.  The  annual  budget  is  70,000 
francs  ($13,610). 

SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  SAINT-ETIHNNB. 

This  school  was  organized  on  the  model  of  that  of  Boubaix.  The  iu- 
sti'uction  includes  nineteen  courses:  Three  in  drawing;  eight  special 
courses — elementary  geometry,  descriptrve  geometry,  perspective, 
anatomy,  history  of  art,  physicS|  chemistry,  geometrical  dra\\ing;  eight 
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courses  of  application — decorative  composition,  modelling,  architecture, 
engraving  of  arms,  preparation  of  cards  for  weaving,  weaving,  dyeing, 
heat  and  mechanics. 
The  average  attendance  is  450  pupils. 

SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  REIMS. 

This  school  was  created  for  the  education  of  artisans  for  different 
industries.    It  is  a  day  school.    Evening  classes  are  also  held. 

The  day  classes  are  for  pupils  who  specialize  in  a  certain  branch  of 
industrial  art,  and  the  evening  classes  are  for  artisans,  laborers,  and 
employes  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  work.  The 
instruction  comprises  an  elementary  division,  an  advanced  division, 
aud  special  courses,  as  follows: 

The  elementary  division:  Geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing;  per- 
spective and  shadows;  elements  of  drawing  from  rilievo  and  from 
figures.  The  advanced  division:  Drawing  of  figures  from  nature  and 
the  antique;  comparative  anatomy;  drawing  of  ornaments  from  models 
borrowed  from  art  establishments,  tapestry,  furniture,  bronzes,  vases, 
etc.;  elementary  study  of  architecture;  drawing  of  machinery;  com- 
position of  ornament;  general  history  of  art.  The  special  courses  com- 
prise: Modelling;  wood  and  stone  sculpturing;  oil  and  water  color 
painting;  architecture;  construction  of  buildings;  carpentry;  stone 
cutting;  iron  work;  verification  of  works;  preparation  of  cards  for  loom 
work.  Twice  a  week  the  classes  are  open  to  girls,  who  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  parent  or  guardian. 

The  attendance  in  1889-'90  was  350  pupils.  Pupils  are  required  to  be 
at  least  13  years  of  age.  They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  and 
understand  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  They  are  classed  according  to 
special  aptitude,  as  determined  by  examination. 

BlUNICIPAL  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

There  exist,  also,  numerous  municipal  drawing  schools  in  France, 
most  of  which  are  subsidized  by  the  state.  Although  the  state  ex- 
ercises, to  some  extent,  a  control  over  the  instruction,  the  latter  is  far 
from  uniform.  The  programmes  vary  according  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  locality  or  the  existence  of  local  industries. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  three  classes,  which  generally  include 
the  following  subjects: 

Elementary  classes:  Free-hand  and  linear  drawing.  Intermediate 
classes :  Drawing  of  ornaments  and  parts  of  rilievo j  the  practical  study 
of  projection  (sketches,  plans,  levelling,  etc.).  Advanced  classes: 
Drawing  from  rilievOy  general  history  of  art,  study  of  order  and  ordi- 
nances, the  application  of  projection  to  carpentry,  iron  work,  stone 
cutting,  etc. 

About  250  schools  of  this  kind  exist  in  France. 
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DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  PARIS. 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  commenced  in  the  infant  classes,  where  it 
precedes  that  of  writing^  it  is  continued  in  the  elementary  primary 
schools,  and  carried  to  a  still  further  extent  in  the  advanced  primary 
schools.  As  the  latter  are  available  for  only  a  few,  the  city  of  Paris 
has  provided  for  evening  classes  in  a  number  of  the  communal  (public) 
schools,  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  in  drawing  and  modelling 
to  apprentices  and  adults.  This  instruction  consists  of:  Geometrical 
drawing,  with  its  practical  applications — draughting  machinery,  archi- 
tectural drawing,  coloring,  etc. ;  free-hand  drawing  (ornament  and  figure) 
executed  after  relief;  round  rilievo,  plants  and  hving  models,  modelling, 
and  sculpture. 

These  courses  are  open  every  evening  from  8  to  10  o'clock.  There  are 
70  of  these  schools  for  men  and  17  for  girls  and  women. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  above  mentioned  schools  is  mainly  of  a 
general  and  theoretical  character. 

The  city  of  Paris,  desiring  to  complete  the  education  thus  given  by 
instruction  relating  more  particularly  to  industry,  created  in  1883  two 
schools  of  design,  one  of  preparatory  practical  designing,  and  the  other 
for  the  application  of  the  art  to  a  certain  number  of  industries.  The 
latter  is  a  complement  of  the  former. 

GERMAIN  PILON  SCHOOL,  PARI& 

This  is  a  municipal  school  preparatory  to  practising  designing.  The 
instruction,  which  is  entirely  gratuitous,  lasts  three  years,  and  in- 
cludes :  Applied  mathematics,  drawing  from  relief  work,  round  rilievOy 
plants  and  living  models,  sculpture  and  decorative  painting,  archi- 
tectural designing  and  history  of  art,  history  and  composition  of  orna- 
mentation. There  are  twp  courses,  one  during  the  day  and  the  other 
in  the  evening  from  8  to  10  o'clock. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  day  classes  must  be  14  and  those 
for  the  night  classes  15  years  of  age.  Candidates  provided  with  cer- 
tificates of  primary  education  may  enter  at  13  years  of  age. 

BERNARD  PALISS7  SCHOOL,  PARIS. 

This  is  a  municipal  school  for  the  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  four  shops  for  practical  work,  viz.,  one  for  ceramics,  glass- 
work,  and  enamelling^  one  for  decorative  painting;  one  for  sculpture 
in  wood,  marble,  ivory,  and  metals ;  and  one  for  designing  for  cloths  and 
furnishings.  These  branches  relate  to  the  industries  which  predomi- 
nate in  the  quarter  where  the  school  is  located. 

The  course  is  for  three  years.    The  instruction  is  gratuitous.    There 
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are  botli  night  and  day  schools.  Candidates  mnst  bo  at  least  14  years 
old  for  the  day  aefaaol  aad  15  year»  old  for  the  nrght  school.  They  are 
exauiined  for  admission.  The  annual  budget  amounts  to  about  62^000 
francs  ($11,966). 

TRAYELLIlJi»  SOHOLAJ&SfllFS  TO  GBABUATES  OF  lOT^US- 

TRIAL  SOHOOLSw 

The  minister  of  commerce  and  industry  gives  every  year  a  number 
of  travelling  scholarships  to  graduates  of  industrial  or  trade  schools. 

The  value  of  these  scholarships  varies  according  to  the  importance 
and  duration  of  the  trip  from  1,500  to  3,000  francs  ((1289.50  to  $579)  a 
year.  They  are  renewable  once  or  twice,  but  not  longer.  Holders  of 
scholarships  may  clioose  the  country  wherein  they  temporai'ily  sojourn. 
They  must  study  industrial  matters  while  abroad  and  send  a  report  of 
their  studies  and  observations  at  least  every  three  months  to  the  min- 
ister of  coumierce  and  industry. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  after  competitive  examination,  comprising 
a  translation,  a  composition,  and  a  technical  industrial  report  in  either 
English  or  German,  at  the  choice  of  the  candidates. 

Candidates  nrast  furthermore  be  of  French  nationality,  between  21 
and  30  years  of  age,  have  graduated  from  a  public  school  either  wholly 
or  partially  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, a)  id  have  produced  also  certificates  of  health  and  good  morals. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FEESSHT  STATUS  OF  IVDUSTRIAL  EDUOATIOn  DT  OEEHAKT. 

MANUAL  TEAINIKG. 

The  author  of  the  Leipsic  treatise  on  Edacation  for  Labor  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  Germany,  the  land  of  schools, 
that  she  has  permitted  France,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  to 
anticipate  her  in  the  establishment  and  extension  of  a  system  of  manual 
training  in  the  schools. 

He  claims  that,  ever  since  Martin  Luther's  day,  the  leading  German 
educators  have  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  introducing  hand  train- 
ing into  the  schools  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  Yet  he  declares 
that  the  ideas  of  such  men  have  been  spurned  as  dreams  and  phantasms, 
well  enough  in  the  realm  of  thought,  but  incapable  of  growth  in  the 
solid  ground  of  reality. 

According  to  Herr  Endris  the  first  instruction  in  manual  training 
given  on  German  soil  was  begun  by  Clauson-Kaas,  a  Dane,  at  Emdcn, 
in  the  province  of  Hanover,  on  the  6th  day  of  September  1880.  This 
foreign  enthusiast  organized  a  course  of  training  for  teachers,  of  whom 
there  were  63  in  the  first  class  formed  The  subjects  of  instruction 
included  carpentry,  basket  making,  straw  work,  bookbinding,  etc. 

From  this  small  beginning  came  a  demand  for  similar  instruction 
elsewhere,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  associations  at  Leipsic  and 
Dresden  for  the  promotion  of  the  new  enterprise.  Li  Saxony  the 
movement  excited  great  enthusiasm.  To  reduce  the  expense  of  the 
experiment  the  minister  of  internal  affairs  granted  a  subvention  of  3,000 
marks  ($714),  and  the  minister  of  education  declared  his  willingness  to 
aid  the  cause  by  every  means  in  his  power.  At  Dresden,  where 
Glauson-Kaas  gave  a  course  of  instruction,  a  class  of  66  members  was 
formed,  composed  of  as  many  distinguished  men  as  were  ever  placed 
under  one  teacher  together,  except  possibly  in  Dr.  Holmes's  class  at 
Harvard.  There  were  Bottcher,  Kockol,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  and  many 
more  whose  rightful  titles  can  confer  no  additional  honor  on  their 
names.  These  men  submitted  themselves  to  the  unwonted  discipline 
of  hand  work  daily,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nightfall, 
during  the  entire  course.  The  subjects  taught  were  the  same  as  at 
Emden,  with  the  addition  of  metal  work  and  modelling  in  plaster. 

The  interest  was  great.  The  king,  ministerial  officers,  and  deputa- 
tions &om  various  societies,  besides  many  other  high  personages,  hon- 
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ored  the  occasion  by  their  presence.  Minister  von  Gerber  declared 
that  hereafter  no  Turnhalle  should  be  conducted  without  the  adjunct  of 
a  school  workshop. 

In  northern  Germany  there  are  nov  many  institutes  of  manual 
training.  School  workshoi)s  have  now  been  established  at  Emden,  and 
at  Konigsberg,  Kiel,  Bremen,  Leipsie,  Dresden,  Pforzheim,  Stuttgart, 
Carlsruhe,  etc.,  and  recently  manual  training  has  been  introduced  into 
tlie  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Dresden,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Clauson-Kaas. 

This  indefatigable  worker  organized  a  women's  class  at  his  home  in 
Dresden  in  the  month  of  July  1887,  in  order  to  prepare  nM)thers  for 
training  their  boys  to  some  form  of  manual  dexterity.  By  thia  means 
he  sought  to  help  those  families  whose  boys  could  not,  or  w^ould  not^ 
attend  the  public  manual  training  school. 

'On  the  1st  day  of  July  1887  Dr.  Gotze  opened  a  manual  training 
seminary  at  Leipsi^.  At  the  beginning  of  the  course  only  22  x>upils 
were  iu  attendance f  but  soon  the  experiments  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  on  the  18th  of  July  nineteen  teachers  in  Italy  applied  to  the 
Italian  ministry  of  instruction  for  permission  to  visit  Leipsic  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  system  of  manual  training. 

The  German  people  began  at  last  to  appreciate  manual  training,  and 
to  demand  it  as  a  part  of  school  discipline.  The  unremitting  agitation 
of  the  question  by  such  exponents  of  education  as  Glauson-Kaus,  Gotze, 
Sch^nckendorfi',  and  Biedermann  has  produced  its  legitimate  effect. 

Public  opinion  in  Germany  seems  to  favor  the  extension  of  manual 
training,  which  is  now  regarded  as  essential  to  a  complete  educational 
system, 

Hugo  Elm  gives  the  names  of  thirty  cities  in  Germany  where,  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  his  work  (188G),  manual  training  schools  had 
been  established;  yet  he  acknowledges  that  his  data  are  incomplete^ 
and  that  the  number  of  such  institutions  has  now  doubled. 

The  German  schools  of  this  class,  however,  are  not  ideally  perfect. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Ordway  of  Tulane  University  relates  that  a  few  years 
ago  he  visited  a  number  of  Oewerhesclmlen^  expecting  to  find  regular 
manual  labor  schools;  but  he  found  very  little  manual  work  done 
there.  Prussia  had  a  few  trade  schools,  but  these  generally  neglected 
the  education  of  the  man.  In  Sweden  he  found  a  far  better  system. 
The  Swedes  came  nearest  to  his  ideal  and  the  ideas  we  are  trying  to 
work  out. 

At  the  eighth  German  manual  training  congress,  Herr  Schencken- 
dorll',  referring  to  the  early  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  labor 
school  movement  in  Germany,  said: 

In  the  year  1851  Prof.  Biedermann  of  Leipsic  wrote  a  book  on  Edu- 
cation for  Labor  in  which  he  treated  the  subject  in  a  striking  and 
original  manner  from  the  point  of  view  then  assumed  by  the  promoters 
of  the  movement  in  Germany.    K  we  examine  this  remarkable  work 
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we  shall  discover  that  the  ideas  therein  expressed  are  in  harmony  with 
ours  of  today. 

The  speaker  restricted  himself  to  a  brief  sketch,  bat  referred  to  a 
forthcoming  statistical  publication  on  the  subject  (in  course  Qf  prep- 
aration at  that  time  by  Herr  Soantag  of  Leipsic),  to  be  submitted  to 
tlie  next  congress. 

Herr  Schcuckendorffexi^ressed  great  admiration  for  the  system  of 
training  devised  by  Mikkelsen  of  Denmark,  and  said  that,  in  respect 
to  thoroughness,  it  seemed  to  him  the  nearest  to  perfeetion  of  any. 
Next  in  order  of  preference  he  would  place  the  system  of  Salomon, 
who  limits  his  teaching  to  joinery. 

The  report  alluded  to  in  the  address  of  Schenckendorff,  as  in  prepara- 
tion, is  entitled,  Berickt  Uber  den  Biand  und  die  Ausbreitung  des  Arbeits- 
unterrichU  in  Deutsehkukd,  It  is  exhaustive  in  detail,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  ninth  German  manual  training  congress  by  its  author, 
Herr  Sonntag  of  Leipsic. 

From  this  valuable  report,  and  irom  an  excellent  abstract  of  it  pub- 
lished in  Blatter  fur  Knaben-Handarheitj  January  1890,  we  summarize 
the  following  facts  (it  being  borne  in  miiMl  that  the  rex>ort  aims  to  give 
an  account  of  the  historical  development  of  manual  trainiDg  in  Ger- 
many, wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  from  the  year  1880  to  1888) : 

The  number  of  school  workshops  in  existence  iu  Germany,  and  the 
number  of  places  where  they  have  been  established,  are  the  matters  first 
recorded.  Of  independent  school  workshops  there  were  67  in  62  places^ 
in  teachers'  seminaries,  12  in  12  places;  in  private  and  common  schools, 
12  in  12  places;  in  orphans'  homes,  15  in  14  places;  in  boys'  homes,  44 
in  21  places;  in  reformatories,  10  in  10  places;  in  asylums  for  feeble- 
minded, 2  in  2  places;  in  blind  asylums,  5  in  5  places;  in  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums,  7  in  7  places ;  in  school  workshops  with  industrial  object, 
12  in  12  places.     A  total  of  186  school  workshops  in  120  places. 

From  the  same  publication  is  drawn  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
pupils  and  instructors  in  manual  training  in  Germany  prior  to  1880, 
and  for  each  subsequent  year  down  to  1888: 

:pupils  avd  htstbuctoiis  in  manual  TKAiNuro  nsr  oxbmakt. 


Year. 


Prior  «ol80» 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 , 

1888 


PnpiU. 

Teachers. 

TotAl 

Voaet- 

Hfgb«r 

gchuUn. 

■ohoalA. 

U3 

88 

47 

1 

304 

216 

88 

6 

648 

302 

ise 

.16 

086 

756 

230 

27 

1,750 

1,851 

389 

40 

2,080 

1,720 

360 

55 

2,tM 

1.879 

377 

65 

2»774 

2,270 

405 

101 

8,880 

2,887 

052 

160 

5w678 

4.870 

1,808 

208 

ArtUan- 
teachers. 


0 

15 
25 
27 
82 
35 
36 
3d 
43 
48 
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Concerning  this  table,  it  is  observed  that  in  the  year  1888  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  almost  19  times  as  large  as  in  1880,  and  the  number 
of  teachers  12  times  as  great  as  in  1880.  The  pupils  of  the  higher 
schools  are  of  the  intermediate,  the  Latin,  the  real-schools,  the  pro- 
gymnasia,  the  seminaries,  the  real-gymnasia,  and  gymnasia. 

In  the  same  journal,  February  1890,  is  to  be  found  the  concluding 
portion  of  this  abstract.  The  first  table  there  given  relates  to  the  spe- 
cific kinds  of  manual  training  in  vogue  in  the  different  school  work- 
shops, as  follows: 

KINDS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  WORKSHOPS. 


Year. 

PMte- 
board 
work. 

"Wood 
carving. 

Joinory. 

Metal 
work. 

Model- 
Uog. 

Prior  to  1880 

5 
0 
13 
17 
24 
29 
86 
45 
62 
77 

1 
2 
8 
10 
16 
21 
23 
84 
47 
61 

2 

6 
13 
17 
23 
85 
88 
41 
62 
60 

1880 

2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1 

1881 

2 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 : 

1888 

In  1888,  therefore,  pasteboard  work  was  carried  on  in  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  school  workshops;  wood  carving,  in  about  63  per  cent.; 
joinery,  in  about  60  per  cent.;  metal  work,  in  about  7  per  cent.;  and 
modelling,  in  about  3  per  cent. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  special  forms  of  manual  training  during  the  same 
years: 

KINDS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 


Year. 


Prior  to  1880 

1880 

1881 

1882 , 

1883 , 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


Paste- 
board 
work. 


67 

117 

203 

424 

653 

752 

073 

1.103 

1,600 

2,400 


Wood 

oarring. 


6 

18 

81 

108 

202 

307 

446 

713 

1,116 

1,707 


Joinery. 


10 

40 

104 

400 

713 

001 

946 

1,076 

1,497 

1,785 


Metal 
work. 


24 
20 
84 
60 
24 
41 
61 
67 
70 


Model- 
ling. 


17 
27 
256 
166 
72 
66 
40 
82 
40 


Accordingly,  in  the  year  1888,  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  were  pasteboard  workers;  about  32  per  cent.,  wood 
carvers;  about  31  per  cent.,  joiners;  about  1.2  per  cent.,  metal 
workers;  about  0.7  per  cent.,  modellers. 

The  school  workshops  are  sometimes  located  in  rented  rooms;  some- 
times (and  for  the  most  part)  in  rent  free  school  rooms.  Occasionally, 
in  building  a  new  TurnhallCj  a  specially  fitted-up  room  is  set  apart  for 
a  pupils'  workshop  in  connection  with  it. 
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The  question:  Should  artisans  or  teachers  give  the  instruction!  is  in 
the  way  of  a  practical  solution.  The  percentages  of  instructors  are  as 
follows: 

PERCENTAGES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  ARTISANS. 


Tear. 

Percentage  of— 

Teachers. 

Artisans. 

Prior  to  1880 

10 
20 
39 
50 
56 
61 
64 
72 
79 
81 

00 

1880 

71 

1881 

61 

1882 

50 

1883 

44 

1884 

89 

1885:;::;:::;:::::;::::::: 

• 

36 

1886 

28 

1887 

21 

1888 

19 

The  number  of  teachers  that  instruct  pupils  in  manual  work  has 
increased  from  10  per  cent,  prior  to  1880  to  81  per  cent,  in  the  year 
1888;  while  the  number  of  artisans  that  teach  pupils  has  suffered  a  con- 
sequent diminution.  In  the  school  workshops  instituted  with  an  edu- 
cational purpose  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  the  instructors.  In 
several  institutions  where  artisans  are  still  retained  as  manual  training 
teachers,  it  is  openly  declared  that  a  technically  educated  pedagogue 
4S  to  be  preferred. 

The  principal  specialties  of  instruction  are  pasteboard  work,  wood 
carving,  joinery,  and,  to  some  extent,  metal  work  and  modelling.  These 
are  the  five  regularly  instituted  forms  of  discipline  of  manual  training 
at  present,  though  various  other  branches  of  instruction  have  been 
adopted  in  educational  establishments  that  have  to  do  with  special 
conditions.  Of  these  gardening  is  given  a  special  preference  in  many 
places. 

Generally  each  pupil  is  instructed  for  two  consecutive  hours;  though 
In  some  cases  the  duration  of  the  teaching  varies  from  one  and  one-half 
to  three  hours.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remarked  that  every- 
where in  Germany  manual  instruction  is  given  every  day  of  the  week, 
including  Sunday. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  one  department  varies  with  the  several 
specialties.  In  pasteboard  work  it  runs  from  12  to  20;  in  wood  carving, 
from  10  to  24;  in  joinery,  from  12  to  16. 

Where  the  so-called  preparatory  courses  exist  children  are  received 
at  from  5  to  6  years  of  age.  For  pasteboard  work  they  must  be  at  least 
9  years  old;  for  wood  carving,  at  least  11;  and  for  joinery,  only  12  year 
old  boys  are  admitted  as  a  rule. 

At  Wertheim,  Baden,  in  September  1888,  was  founded  die  Schulcr- 
werlcstatt  of  the  city,  by  the  school  superintendent  of  the  grand  duchy. 
The  specialty  of  this  school  is  pasteboard  work.  In  1889  there  were 
53  pupils  and  1  teacher.    The  ages  of  the  pupils  ranged  from  9  to  18. 
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Up  to  February  18S9  tho  tuitioD  for  each  pupil  was  1«50  marks  (36 
cents).    SiiH^e  that  time  it  has  been  reduced  to  80  pfeniiigs  (19  cents). 

In  the  free  city  of  Bremerhaven  a  pupils'  workshop  (Schulericerlestatt) 
was  founded  in  October  1888,  by  Herr  Beuber.  The  city  furnishes 
the  school  building,  light,  and  heat,  and  also  gives  something  for  tool 
equipment. 

Pasteboard  work  and  wood  carving  are  the  specialties  taught.  In 
1888  there  were  32  pupils — 17  taking  pasteboard  work,  15  wood  carving. 
The  pupils  are  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Thirty-one  of  these  pupils 
attended  the  VolksselivJe^  and  one  a  higher  grade.  Each  pupil  pays  5 
marks  ($1.19)  for  instruction  and  material.  In  1881  manual  training 
was  introduced  into  the  ragged  school  {Armenschule)  at  Lubeck.  In 
1886,  after  this  school  had  been  abolished,  the  training  {EandferUg- 
keitsunterricht)  was  pursued  in  a  special  shop.  Oari)entry,  brush  mak- 
ing, slipper  making,  spoon  carving, fret  sawing,  wood  carving,  and  straw 
braiding  are  the  practical  exercises.  Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
instruction.  In  1888  th(M:e  were  75  boys  under  instructio(n*  Pnpils 
may  keep  their  work  without  charge.    Tuition  is  free. 

At  Halle,  Saxony,  on  the  8th  of  January  1887,  a  manual  training 
school  was  established  by  Dr.  Schrader,  director  of  the  real-gymnasium. 

The  classes  occupy  five  rooms  in  the  old  Burgerschule^  Foststrasse. 

Dr.  Schrader  is  director,  but  a  committee  under  his  supeiTision  man^ 

£  ages  tho  school.    A  skilled  workman  is  chosen  to  give  instruction  in 

each  of  the  technical  subjects  pursued.    Pasteboard  work,  carpentry, 

wood  carving,  and  (when  called  for)  turning  are  taught. 

In  1889  (first  quarter)  there  were  158  pupils — 40  taking  pasteboard 
work,  52  cabinet  work,  66  wood  carving.  By  the  school  statute  boys 
who  attend  a  public  school  can  take  only  one  manual  training  specialty. 

In  1888  Dr.  Schrader  opened  a  teachers'  course  in  carpentry  and 
wood  carvings  Two  Yiennu  teachers  say,  ^^  The  Halle  shops  are  among 
the  best  conducted  that  we  have  seen." 

In  1887  a  manual  training  school  shop  {SehUlerSmidferiigleeiU-Un' 
terrichU-A'tistalt)  was  established  at  Glogau  by  the  industrial  society 
of  that  city.  The  Silesian  Central  Trade  Union  contributed  300  marks 
($71.40)  toward  the  equipment  of  the  shop;  but  the  establishment's 
current  expenses  are  met  by  voluntary  contributions.  ISTothing  has 
been  received  as  yet  from  the  public  (municipal)  treasury.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  marks  (^7.12)  would  be  necessary  to  pay  for  rent  of  a 
suitable  building^  but  such  expenditure  is  beyond  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee.  For  this  reason  they  are  compelled  to  post- 
I)oue  tlie  estJiblishment  of  a  much  desired  course  in  joinery. 

Herr  Eckert  is  the  director,  and  he  is  assisted  by  two  manual  train- 
ing teachers.  Pasteboard  work  and  wood  carving  are  the  branches 
taught,  the  latter  having  been  begun  October  19, 1887.  The  course  of 
instruction  runs  throughout  the  school  year. 
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In  1887  there  were  32  pupils  in  this  sbop,  witli  two  teaeliers;  in  1888 
25  pupils  attended  the  course.  The  pupils  come  from  the  Volksschuley 
and  range  in  age  from  12  to  14  years.  !No  tuition  fee  is  charged;  though 
a  small  amount  (about  50  pfennigs — 12  cents)  x)er  quarter  is  required 
of  middle  school  pupils  to  defray  the  cost  of  materials.  The  income 
(from  this  source)  is  scarcely  worldi  mentioning,  however. 

The  director  is  paid  180  marks  ($42.84)  annually;  the  two  teachers 
120  marks  {$2SM). 

The  pupils  like  to  attend  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  shop;  and 
the  results  are  good,  or,  at  least,  encouraging,  is  the  final  comment  of  the 
reporter. 

The  Manual  Training  School  at  Gorlitz  was  established  May  3, 1881, 
by  Herr  Schenckendorff.  Since  the  second  year  of  its  existence  this 
school  has  been  under  the  patronage  of  her  royal  highness,  the  crown 
princess,  now  the  Empress  Friedrich.  The  school  is  supported  by  the 
Society  for  thie  Promotion  of  Manual  Training  and  Youthful  Games. 
The  expenses  for  1887  were  2,467.23  mM^ks  ($587.20).  The  director  is 
assisted  in  the  instruction  by  five  teachers. 

The  school  serves  an  educational  purpose  exclusively;  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  promote  any  industrial  end.  The  teaching  in  every  ai)ecialty 
is  conducted  on  pedagogical  principles.  Herren  iN'eumaun,  Dr.  Schnei- 
der of  Leipsic,  Gelbe,  Salomon,  and  Miiller  are  among  the  lecturers. 

From  the  beginning  pasteboard  work  and  wood  carving  have  been 
taught  in  the  Gorlitz  school.  From  1881  to  1884  modelling  was  one  of 
the  branches  of  instruction;  but  in  1884  this  branch  was  set  aside  on 
account  of  the  objections  urged  against  it  by  Director  Grunow  of  Ber- 
lin, and  carpentry  was  substituted  the  same  year. 

The  course  extends  through  the  school  year.  Each  boy  receives 
four  hours'  instruction  a  week.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  12 
to  14  years.  Pupils  come  from  gymnasia,  real-gymnasia,  burgher,  pri- 
vate, and  communal  schoolsii  The  articles  made  remain  the  property  of 
the  pupils,  only  a  few  being  retained  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes. 
Pupils  of  the  higher  institutes  pay  a  monthly  tuition  fee  of  1  mark 
(24  cents),  as  do  extra  course  pupils.    Otherpupils  pay  no  tuition. 

The  director  of  the  Gorlitz  Manual  Training  School  receives  a  salary 
of  450  marks  ($107.10)  a  year.  Each  teacher  is  paid  300  marks  ($71.40) 
a  year  for  teaching  eight  hours  a  week. 

It  was  the  case  with  this  school  at  firi»t  that  many  difficulties  and 
objections  raised  by  the  master  workmen  had  to  be  overcome.  The 
bookbinders'  guild  determined  to  receive  no  boy  as  an  apprentice  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  the  manual  training  school.  }^ow  there  is  no 
reluctance  to  accept  such  pupils  as  apprentices.  Master  bookbinders 
and  master  joiners  send  their  own  chUdreu  te  the  school,  and,  in  some 
instances,  permit  them  to  pursue  a  more  thorough  course  than  appren- 
tices take. 
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A  teachers'  course  was  instituted  in  March  1887  in  connection  with 
this  school. 

On  October  1,1882,  the  Bllrgerschiillehrer,  Friedr.  Potzschner  director, 
established  a  manual  training  school  at  Markneukirchen.  This  school 
is  maintained  by  the  state  and  the  commune.  A  school  room  is  pro- 
vided by  the  commune  with  heat  and  lighting.  Pedagogical  principles 
govern  the  instruction.  During  the  year  1885  there  were  9  pupils  in 
pasteboard  work;  but  with  this  experiment  it  was  given  uj).  Fret- 
sawing  has  been  carried  on  from  the  beginning;  and  to  this  was  added 
wood  carving  in  1886.  Four  hours  a  week  are  occupied  with  this  work. 
The  number  of  pupils  has  steadily  increased  from  6  in  1882  to  30  in 
1838.    Tuition  costs  2  marks  (48  cents)  a  quarter. 

The  director  and  the  class  teachers  are  well  satisfied  with  the  in- 
struction in  manual  training.  This  is  all  the  more  gratifying,  because, 
in  the  beginning  (especially  in  1882),  the  school  had  to  contend  with 
the  ignorance  of  the  citizens  and  the  opposition  of  some  teachers.  It 
is  chiefly  by  means  of  exhibitions  that  the  cause  of  manual  training 
has  so  quickly  achieved  success. 

lieal-school  director,  Dr.  Gelbe,  opened  a  manual  training  school 
(ITandfertigJc^itsachule)  at  Stolberg  in  1885.  Eooms  for  instruction  are 
granted,  rent  free,  in  the  building  of  the  real-school.  A  well  arranged 
joinery  shop  is  established  in  the  basement,  while  pasteboard  work  is 
taught  in  one  of  the  class  halls. 

Pasteboard  work  and  wood  work  are  the  manual  exercises.  The 
course  runs  from  May  till  February,  and  two  years  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  full  work  of  either  class.  Eeal-school  pupils,  from  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  are  permitted  to  work  in  the  course  for  pasteboard;  while 
pupils,  14  to  16  years  old,  take  the  wood  work  course.  This  plan  is 
adopted  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  gradual  advance.  All  pupils  are 
required  to  wait  until  their  fourteenth  year  before  beginning  joiuery, 
so  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  physical  devefbpment  and  ample  strength 
for  the  work.  Besides,  the  pasteboard  work  constitutes  an  excellent 
preparation  for  joinery. 

In  1888  the  number  of  pupils  was  48;  the  number  of  teachers,  6.  The 
tuition  fees  in  the  pasteboard  work  course  are  1.50  marks  (36  cents)  in 
the  lower  division,  and  2  marks  (48  cents)  in  the  higher.  The  fee  for 
the  joinery  course  is  3  marks  (71  cents). 

A  small  class  of  teachers  has  been  organized  and  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  this  school  for  several  years. 

In  1881  a  manual  training  school  was  established  at  Dresden  by  the 
Oemeinniltziger  Verein,  This  society  pays  out  of  its  treasury,  annually, 
between  1,600  and  1,900  marks  ($380.80  to  $452.20)  for  the  support  of 
the  school.  The  minister  of  education  grants  some  aid  also,  and 
tuition  fees  supply  the  remainder  of  the  income.  Six  hundred  marks 
($142.80)  are  paid  for  rent  of  the  room  at  23  Canal  street,  used  by 
the  school;  while  three  workshops,  located  in  different  school  build 
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ings,  are  at  the  service  of  the  school,  rent  free.    On  account  of  the 
size  of  Dresden  shops  are  needed  in  all  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  branches  taught  are  paper  work  (in  the  preparatory  grade), 
pasteboard  work,  carpentry,  and  wood  carviug.  The  school  is  in  ses- 
sion from  ten  to  ten  and  one-half  months  in  the  year. 

In  1881  there  were  89  pupils  in  this  school,  taught  by  4  teachers  and 
1  artisan.  In  1888,  305  pupils  were  in  attendance,  and  there  were  12 
teachers  and  2  artisans  giving  instruction. 

In  the  preparatory  department  the  ages  of  pupils  range  from  6  to  8 
years;  in  the  pasteboard  work  grade,  8  to  14;  in  joinery,  8  to  17.  Pu- 
pils belong  to  district  schools,  burgher,  private,  and  society  schools,  ta 
real-gymnasia  and  gymnasia. 

The  articles  made  by  pupils  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  school  until 
after  the  exhibition.  Tuition  costs  2  marks  (48  cents)  a  month.  Ninety 
half-rate  scholarshii)S  exist,  however.  The  manual  training  teacher 
receives  3  marks  (71  cents)  for  every  two  hours'  service,  if  he  belougs 
to  the  rank  of  teacher;  1.70  marks  (40  cents),  if  to  the  artisan  class. 

A  teachers'  course  was  opened  by  the  society  in  1880  with  4  teachers 
under  instruction.    In  1888  there  were  42  taking  the  course. 

Twice  a  year  the  former  pupils  meet  for  the  discussion  of  manual 
training  questions.  Most  of  the  managers  of  the  five  children's  honies 
in  Dresden  have  learned  something  of  manual  training,  and  through 
them  instruction  in  this  branch  has  been  introduced  into  the  homes 
over  which  they  preside. 

At  first  (from  1880  to  1884)  the  course  included  only  past^oard  work 
and  carpentry.    Since  1886  wood  carving  has  been  added. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  people's  schools  ( Volksschulen)  take  the 
course;  some  of  the  teachers  of  higher  schools  and,  since  1883,  lay- 
men {Mchtlehrer),  too,  have  joined  the  classes.  In  1888  there  were  ten 
of  these  belonging  to  the  most  diverse  stations  in  life.  The  eldest  is 
an  apothecary  72  years  old. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  the  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Leipsic 
association,  instituted  a  course  commonly  called  the  summer  course. 
/The  attendance  was  very  large.  In  all  there  were  63;  among  the  num- 
ber, 54  teachers  of  the  Volksschulen}  4  teachers  from  higher  schools; 
and  5  non-professional  pupils  [Nichtlehrer).  Pasteboard  work,  carpen- 
try, wood  carving,  modelling,  and  metal  work  were  the  branches  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves. 

The  City  Manual  Training  School  at  Weimar  was  founded  in  October 
1885  by  Burgomaster  Pabst.  The  savings  bank  gave  1,500  marks 
($357)  for  its  equipment,  and  annually  contributes  to  its  support  1,000 
marks  ($238).  At  first  a  room  in  the  garden-work  school  served  as  a 
stiop.  In  1888,  however,  the  school  committee  secured  two  fine  rooms 
in  a  burgher  school  free  of  cost. 

The  plan  of  instruction  excludes  special  industrial  training,  and  aims 
only  at  educational  ends — a  habit  of  work,  exercise  of  eye  and  hand, 
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and  the  formation  of  tlie  taste  and  Aesthetic  judgment.  The  branches 
taught  are  pasteboard  work,  joinery ,  with  wood  carving,  and  metal  work. 

Every  boy  in  this  school  receives  two  hours'  instruction  a  week.  In 
1888  the  school  had  46  pupils.  The  ages  range  from  8  to  14  years.  All 
the  boys  attend  the  Vollcsschulej  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  City  School 
of  Garden-work.  After  a  public  (exhibition  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  the  articles  made  are  sold,  and  from  the  proceeds  premiums  are 
purchased  to  hh  awarded,  on  the  grand  duke's  birthday,  to  the  most 
deserving  and  most  diligent  pupils.  There  are  no  tuition  fees.  The 
instructors  are  paid  1.50  marks  (36  cents)  an  hour. 

As  one  result  of  the  training,  it  is  observed  that  while  formerly  pupils 
an  leaving  the  Voll'sschule  commonly  sought  work  as  day  laborers,  they 
now,  since  the  introduction  of  manual  training,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, devote  themselves  to  manual  trades. 

The  introduction  of  carpentry  into  Talk  Institute  was  brought  about 
by  a  visit  of  several  governmental  of3cers  to  the  Weimar  schooL  Rec- 
ognizing the  great  educational  value  of  what  they  saw  in  this  manual 
training  school,  they  took  measures  to  extend  the  benefits  of  such  in- 
struction to  other  establishments  under  their  controL 

A  private  coui*se  for  pupils  of  higher  institutions  was  held  during  the 
winter  of  1888-'89  at  Weimar.  This  course — in  which  pasteboard 
work,  carpentry,  and  wood  carving  were  taught — was  attended  by  about 
20  pui)ils  of  the  gymnasium  and  real- gymnasium.  Fifty-two  boys,  from 
10  to  14  years  old,  were  instructed  for  six  hours  a  week  during  1891  in 
four  branches  taught  here. 

At  Pforzheim,  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  a  manaal  training  school  was 
founded  by  the  City  Aid  Society  {SUidiisoher  Hilfoverein)  and  derives 
its  support  from  that  association.  The  head  teachers,  Herren  Worner 
and  Weber,  were  educated  for  their  work  at  the  expense  of  the  society, 
the  first  at  Berlin,  the  second  at  Emden.  The  training  consists  of  tbe 
following  branches:  Wood  carving,  pasteboard  work,  scroll  sawing, 
brush  making,  and  basket  weaving.  In  1888  there  were  125  pupils. 
Pupils'  ages  vary  from  11  to  14  years.  All  the  boys  attend  the  YolkS' 
schulcn.    Tuition  is  free.  ^ 

At  Munich  a  jHipils'  workshop  was  opened  in  October  1887  by  the 
People's  Education  Society  {VolksMldungsverein)  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  support.  There  are  three  instructors — one  in  pasteboard  work, 
one  in  carving,  and  one  in  joinery.  Pupils  work  at  these  specialties 
from  2  to  4  o'clock  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  making  four  hours  a 
week.  In  the  school  year  1888-'89  there  were  71  pupils  in  attendance. 
From  the  age  of  10  to  12  they  are  taught  pasteboard  work;  from  11 
to  14,  wood  carving  and  carpentry.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  keep 
articles  made  by  them,  except  that  articles  of  special  excellence  are 
reserved  for  a  collection  of  specimens  to  be  set  up  in  the  shop.  Tuition 
costs  3  marks  (71  cents)  a  month.  For  every  hour  of  teaching  per 
week  teachers  receive  72  marks  ($17.14)  per  annum. 
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Tike  Leipsic  pupils^  shops  were  founded  by  tlie  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation. Herr  Lammers  a^nd  Dr.  Gotze  were  instrumental  in  securing 
tbeir  establishment.  April  7, 1830^  a  teachers'  course  was  ox^ned^  and, 
in  the  same  year^  the  pupils'  course  began.  There  are  at  present  7 
rooms  occupied  as  workshops,  in  the  old  Thomas  school.  Dr.  W. 
Gotze  is  director.  The  teachers  (including  artisans  who  are  instruct- 
ors) are  23  in  number. 

The  matters  taught  are  pasteboard  work,  carpentry,  wood  carving, 
metal  work,  and  modelling.  The  instruetion  is  timed  so  as  to  accom- 
modate as  many  as  possible — each  class  taking  a  two-hours'  lesson  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  from  2  to  4,  3  to  5,  or  5  to  7 
o'clock.  Fapils  are  received  twice  in  the  year,  entering  at  Easter  and 
at  Michaelmas.  During  the  summer  of  1889  there  were  297  pupils. 
But  in  winter  the  attendaace  is  larger  ^  as,  in  the  winter  of  1888-'80, 
there  were  386  pupils*  They  range  in  age  from  8  to  16,  belonging  to 
various  grades — FaObfeAultf?!,  private  schools,  and  higher  institutions. 
Teachers'  fees  are  3  marks  (71  cents)  foir  every  two  hours'  teaching. 
A  teachers'  course  has  been  conducted  in  connection  with  this  estab- 
lishment ever  since  its  foundation  in  1880. 

At  Giimma  something  has  been  attempted  for  a  long  time  in  the  way 
of  manual  training  at  the  Boyal  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  at  the  Boyal 
Seminary  for  Candidates  for  the  Teacher's  Office.  The  introduction  of 
pasteboard  work,  for  example,  dat-es  back  fifi^y  years  in  these  institutions. 

Master  Bookbinder  Yorhol2  has  taught  pasteboard  work  since  1874, 
and  Master  Joiner  Bohr  has  taught  his  specialty  since  October  1884. 
The  instructors  are  cramped  for  room,  howev^,  and  not  until  the 
seminaries  obtain  a  new  building  wiU  manual  training  be  pursued  with 
success. 

A  boys'  work  school  was  opened  at  Oarlsruhe  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities February  1,  1881.  The  branches  tanght  are  scroll  sawing, 
folding  exercises,  wood  carving,  pasteboard  work,  bookbinding,  and 
brush  making;  This  liast  toanch,  however,  has  been  dropped  on  ac- 
count of  the  too  great  cost  of  materials,  and  because  of  its  very  ques- 
tionable educational  value.  Instruction  iu  carpentry  could  be  intro- 
duced only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  since  for  a  long  time  only  one 
bench  could  be  had. 

The  pupils  are  recruited  from  the  gymnasium,  real-gymnasium,  real- 
school,  burgher  school,  and  a  few  from  the  boys' school.  Tuition  costs 
12  marks  ($2.86)  a  year.  Besides  this  pupils  must  repay  the  city 
treasury  tlM3  coat  of  the  raw  materials  used. 

Until  late  in  the  year  1890  these  were  the  only  subjects  taught.  Then 
Herr  Beinfurth  undertook  the  teaching  of  carpentry  and  pasteboard 
work;  Herr  Galm,  carpentry  and  metal  work;  and  wood  carving  and 
pastebosurd  work  fell  to  Herr  B.  Jais. 

There  are  only  two  divisions  for  earpentry,  with  5  pupils  in  each. 
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because  the  shop  is  supplied  with  barely  enough  tools  for  this  number 
in  that  specialty;  two,  also,  for  pasteboard  work,  with  14  and  16  pupils, 
respectively;  one  division  for  wood  carving,  with  22  pupils;  and  one  for 
ihetal  work,  with  14  pupils.  Each  division  receives  two  hours'  instruc- 
tion a  week. 

Since  Easter,  1891,  no  tuition  fee  has  been  charged,  and  materials 
are  furnished  to  pupils  free  of  cost.* 

A  manual  work  school  for  boys  was  opened  at  Brieg  in  October 
1889.  The  school  year  of  1891-'92  began  April  15, 1891.  Thirteen  of 
the  pupils  were  from  the  gymnasium,  1  from  the  school  of  agriculture, 
17  from  the  burgher  school,  and  2  from  the  VolJcaaohule — 33  in  all. 

To  the  instruction  in  pasteboard  work  was  added  that  of  carpentry 
at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year.  Every  pupil  receives  two 
hours'  instruction  once  a  week;  in  summer  from  2  to  4  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  in  winter  from  5  to  7  o'clock 
on  the  same  days.  Tuition  costs  7.50  marks  ($1.79)  for  the  half-year,  to 
be  paid  in  advance  at  the  rate  of  3.75  marks  (89  cents)  a  quarter. 

The  system  of  manual  training  pursued  in  the  German  real-schools 
maybe  indicated  by  a  description  of  the  Royal  Eeal-school  at  Augsburg. 
From  the  annual  report  for  the  school  year  1890-^91  it  appears  that  the 
teaching  staff  of  this  institution  consists  of  24  teachers.  The  cx)urse  of 
study  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  German  schools  of  this  class;  that 
is  to  say,  the  real  school  is  a  high  school  without  classical  studies. 

The  manual  exercises  in  this  school  consist  of  free-hand  and  linear 
drawing  and  turning.  Three  hours  per  week  are  given  to  drawing  and 
two  hours  to  exercises  in  turning. 

Besides  these  exercises  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  religious 
instruction  (Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish) ;  six  hours  each  to  Ger- 
man and  French;  two  hours  to  geography;  five  to  arithmetic;  three  to 
writing  German  and  English  script;  and  one  hour  to  singing — in  all 
thirty  hours  per  week.  Later  in  the  course  history,  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  stenography,  etc.,  receive  a  share  of 
attention,  and  five  hours  a  week  are  set  apart  for  the  study  of  English 
literature  and  three  hours  each  for  French  and  German. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  this 
school  was  601. 

The  prospectus  of  the  so-called  Trade  School  at  Bremen  (Randels- 
schule  {Bealgymnasium)  zu  Bremen)  clearly  demonstrates  that,  in  spite 
of  its  name,  this  school  should  fall  into  the  category  of  manual  train- 
ing institutions.  Dr.  Eduard  Laubertis  the  director,  and  the  names  of 
26  teachers  appear  on  the  roll  of  the  faculty,  though  it  is  stated  that 
the  teaching  force  was  reduced  to  24  during  the  school  year  1890-'91. 

At  the  Easter  season  1891  there  were  351  pupils  in  the  different 
classes  of  this  establishment.  The  studies  in  detail  are  religion,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  French,  English,  Spanish,  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  drawing,  writing, 
singing,  and  turning.    This  last  exercise  entitles  the  school  to  be  called 
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(by  mere  courtesy,  however)  a  manual  training  school;  it  is  not  a  trade 
school,  as  that  term  is  generally  understood. 

There  are  thr^e  subdivisions  of  this  school,  viz.,  the  continuation 
department,  the  department  of  industrial  drawing,  and  the  drawing 
school  for  boys. 

In  the  continuation  school  are  taught  writing,  arithmetic,  German, 
bookkeeping,  and  physics.  Fifteen  teaehers  give  instruction  in  this 
department.  In  the  summer  of  1890  there  were  in  the  Sunday  classes 
of  this  department  332  pupils;  in  the  evening  classes  177. 

In  the  department  of  industrial  drawing  special  classes  for  drawing 
and  modelling  are  held.  Ten  teachers  do  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. During  the  summer  of  1890  there  were  in  the  Sunday  classes 
210  pupils;  in  the  winter  of  1890-'91,  Sunday  classes  277;  painting 
class  22;  evening  classes  364. 

In  the  boys'  drawing  school  there  were  245  pupils  in  the  summer  of 
1890;  in  the  winter  of  1890-'91,  there  were  277  taught  by  6  instructors. 

At  Mentz,  in  the  year  1879,  there  was  opened  a  public  drawing 
class,  and  in  October  1883  this  establishment  wa^  broadened  and  con- 
verted into  a  school  of  industrial  art  (Kunst-Qewerhe-Schule),  It  ap- 
pears that  the  work  of  this  school  has  been  constantly  extending,  and 
that  there  are  now  four  divisions.  The  first  division  consists  of  an 
under,  a  preparatory,  and  an  intermediate  course.  The  second  divi- 
sion contains  four  Fach  schools,  viz.,  a  school  of  architecture,  a  school 
for  manufacturers  of  small  wares,  a  school  of  lithography  and  decora- 
tive painting,  and  a  modelling  school.  The  third  division  is  an  eve- 
ning school,  and  the  fourth  consists  of  a  course  of  instruction  for 
women. 

From  the  latest  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1891,  we  learn  that  in  the  half-year  sub -class  the  following  special 
studies  are  pursued,  viz.,  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing,  model- 
ling, arithmetic,  German,  and  ornamentation.  Drawing  enters  largely 
into  all  the  courses  of  instruction.  In  the  evening  school  (from  7.30 
to  9.30  every  evening)  free-hand,  figure,  and  geometrical  drawing  are 
taught,  with  geometry,  shading,  architecture,  perspective,  industrial 
drawing  (newly  introduced),  and  modelling. 

In  the  women's  course  landscape  drawing  with  pen,  pencil,  and  char- 
coal, together  with  flower,  still-life,  and  ornamental  drawing,  painting 
in  oil  and  water  colors,  etc.,  are  the  subjects  taken  up. 

The  teaching  staff  in  the  Industrial  Art  School  consists  of  7 
teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  for  the  half-year  1890-'91 
was  148,  of  whom  26  were  women. 

In  the  Artisans'  School,  also  under  control  of  the  Mentz  Industrial 
Society  {Qewerhverein\  there  are  12  teachers,  and  the  total  number  of 
pupils  under  instruction  in  this  department  during  the  year  ending 
March  31, 1891,  was  677,  of  whom  150  were  joiners,  129  masons,  95  lock- 
smiths, etc. 
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manual  exercises  in  these  sliops  include  paper  work,  wood  carving,  and 
•carpentry 

Attendance  of  pupils  in  tlie  sliops  for  the  summer  half-year,  1890, 
was  236;  for  the  winter  half-year,  1890-'91,  325. 

The  training  is  progressive,  gradually  advancing  from  paper  work, 
for  boys  from  9  years  old  and  upward,  to  wood  carving  for  boys  from 
11  years  old  and  upward,  and  carpentry  for  boys  of  12  and  over.  The 
instruction  is  given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at  3  o'clock, 
and  each  lesson  occupies  ninety  minutes. 

The  fees,  payable  quarterly  for  the  tuition,  material,  and  use  of  tools, 
amount  to  5  marks  ($1.19)  in  the  paper  and  wood  carving  division,  and 
to  6  marks  ($1.43)  in  the  carpentry  division. 

Special  provision  is  made  in  the  city  of  Berlin  for  the  publication  of 
an  annual  reporton  the  condition  of  the  continuation  schools,  and  for  its 
distribution  among  the  guilds  and  industrial  societies  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Eighth  Annual  Eeport,  bearing  the  date  of  February  1891,  is  fuU 
of  valuable  information. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  schools  of  this  class  in 
Berlin  during  the  winter  1890-'91  is  given  as  follows:  Students  of  Ger- 
man, 3,718;  arithmetic,  3,680;  drawing,  4,808;  special  drawing,  2,018; 
bookkeeping,  1,128;  geometry,  562;  physics,- 560;  French,  1,063;  En- 
glish, 750;  modelling,  439;  Fach  schools,  2,726. 

In  general,  it  is  said  of  the  city  continuation  establishments  that  they 
are  designed  to  supplement  the  education  of  such  practical  workmen 
.as  desire  to  extend  or  review  their  studies  and  learn  to  speak  and 
write  French  and  English,  or  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  commercial 
arithmetic  and  bookkeeping.  The  tuition  fee  per  half-year  is  2  marks 
(48  cents)  for  each  two  hours'  course,  4  marks  (95  cents)  for  each  four 
hours'  course. 

Besides  thirteen  city  continuation  schools  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  report  a  continuation  school  supported  by  the  Artisans'  Society  is 
referred  to,  and  three  schools  of  the  same  character  maintained  by  the 
Berlin  Merchants'  Union  are  enumerated.  Eespecting  the  continuation 
schools  for  girls  (five  in  number)  under  city  control  it  is  stated  that  the 
tuition  fee  per  month  in  these  schools  is  1.50  marks  (36  cents),  ex- 
clusive of  French  and  English;  a  charge  of  3  marks  (71  cents)  per  half- 
year  is  made  for  these  languages  in  addition.  The  subjects  taught 
in  these  schools  include  German,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  drawing, 
manual  labor,  machine  sewing,  tailoring,  singing,  and  turning.  Six 
continuation  schools  for  girls  are  reported,  all  of  which  are  managed 
by  societies. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  city  continuation  school  for  deaf  mutes. 
Tuition  is  free.  Beading,  German,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  to  both 
boys  and  girls;  while  some  form  of  manual  labor  is  included  in  the 
training  of  the  girls.  Instruction  in  this  school  is  given  in  the  evening. 
Twenty  boys  and  16  girls  belonged  to  the  school  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made. 
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For  the  purpose  of  securing  more  definite  information  than  already 
existed  upon  some  of  the  results  of  manual  instruction  in  Germany, 
and  thereby  aiding  the  investigations  of  this  Department,  a  schedule  of 
inquiries  was  prepared  by  representatives  of  the  German  Manual  Train- 
ing Association.  This  schedule  was  sent  to  teachers  in  manual  train- 
ing schools  with  the  request  that  they  should  fill  it  out,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  connection  with  the  parents  of  former  pupils. 

In  the  Blatter  fur  Kiidben-Handarheit  for  February  1892  are  pub- 
lished the  answers  received  from  the  teachers  in  Leipsic  school  shops. 
Though  the  results  as  stated  in  the  Blatter  do  not  show  that  manual 
training  in  every  instance  has  a  magical  effect — ^transforming  a  dull  or 
indifferent  pupil  into  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  artisan — ^yet  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  replies  possess  a  certain  value.  It  is  clear 
that  the  questions  were  answered  with  the  utmost  candor  by  the  sev- 
eral teachers  J  for,  while  there  is  no  direct  conflict  of  opinion  among 
them  as  to  the  utility  of  manual  training  in  the  schools,  the  conclusions 
reached  are  not  uniformly  favorable.  From  the  Blatter  a  table  has  been 
comx>iled  which  contains  all  of  the  replies  that  are  of  special  importance. 
8.  Ex.  65 ^21 
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BBSULTS  Oir  KAinXAI.  TRAININQ  IK  LEIPSia 
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b  His  trade  has  so  little  to  do  with  tbe  specialty  be  pursued  in  tbe  school  shop  thnt  it  is  not  po.ssible 
to  annwer  these  questions.  Yet  In  tbe  shop  tbe  pupil  learned  to  work  intelligently,  and  bis  sense  of 
beauty  was  awakeued. 
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KESULTS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  LEIPSIC— Concluded. 
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Tes. 


If  the  apprentice 
has  previously 
atteuded  a 
school  work- 
shop, it  has 
quickly  become 
evident  what 
industry  he  is 
most  interested 
In;  this  is  a 
preparation  of 
great  impor- 
uince. 

Tea 


Gives  a  general 
fltnesa  for  Itf 


Tes. 
Tes. 


(«) 


Tea. 


Tes;  in  a  single 
branch. 

I  can  apeak  of 
manual  train- 
ing only  in 
terms  of  warm- 
est praise. 


Tea. 


Tos. 


Tes. 


Tes. 
Tea. 


Inspires  respect 
for  manual  labor! 


Tes. 


Itis  not  possible 
to  affirm  thiM  of 
the  short  period 
of  study.  The 
novc^lty  of  the 
trainingexcites 
interest. 

(a) 


Tes. 


It  is  hard  to  say. . 


Tea. 


Tes. 


Tee. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


27 
28 


29 


80 


31 
32 


83 

84 

85 


30 
87 
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In  oommenting  on  the  varions  replies  contained  in  the  schedule  the 
writer  in  the  Blatter  says : 

In  respect  to  single  nnfavorable  results  the  individaality  of  the 
pupil  is  so  clearly  a  factor  that  failure  can  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
manual  training.  As  to  the  skill  and  diligence  of  the  pupils^  as  well 
as  concerning  tiieir  interest  in  their  pursuits,  the  testimony  is  almost 
unanimous. 

Less  unanimous  are  the  answers  to  the  question:  Is  he  above  the 
average  1  And  it  must  be  somewhat  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
reply  to  such  a  question,  for  it  would  require  a  wide  experience  in  the 
education  of  apprentices  to  render  a  full  answer. 

The  question:  Does  the  teacher  believe  that  rightly  directed  manual 
training  fits  one,  in  a  general  way,  for  hand  workt  is  not  rightly  in- 
terpreted by  many  masters,  because  they  lay  too  little  emphasis  on 
the  word  general  {allgemein).  They  think  of  manual  training  too 
much  as  a  special  preparation  for  a  trade.  But  while  we  do  not  as- 
pire to  promote  any  industrial  object  by  our  manual  traruing,  but 
keep  only  general  education  in  view,  we  have  good  grounds  for  satis- 
faction in  the  testimony  of  master  workmen  concerning  our  instruction. 

An  artist  (whose  answers  are  not  included  in  our  schedule  for  sufficient 
reasons)  testifies  of  the  value  of  manual  training  as  follows:  "Yes,  it 
is  of  great  utility  I  Manual  training  should  be  more  extensively  prac- 
tised in  our  industrial  and  art  schools,  for  it  would  give  us  more  use- 
ful, competent  artisans,  and  fewer  drawing  room  dilettanti,  for  our 
handicraits.  In  my  judgment  every  boy  ought  to  attend,  the  model- 
ling and  wood  carving  classes,  for  it  i»  of  prime  importance  that  every 
oue  should  learn  how  things  are  made.  Without  this  training  no  one 
can  become  a  clever  artist.  Every  world's  exposition  has  brought  to 
view  our  deficiencies." 

Finally,  the  writer  concludes,  workmen  are  "not  inimical  to  manual 
training,  but  know  how  to  value  it>" 

Herr  F.  Groppler,  the  famous  Berlin  teacher,  summarizes  other 
replies  made  to  the  schedule  inquiries  in  a  statistical  report  on  the 
infiuenceof  training  for  labor  upon  the  industrial  activity  of  former 
manual  training  pupils,  published  in  the  Blatter  fur  Knahen-Handar- 
belt,  for  June  1892. 

He  prefaces  his  tables  with  the  reminder  that  the  most'  of  the 
German  school  shops  are  yet  too  young  to  have  exerted  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  industry.  He  observes,  further,  that  until  1891 — when 
the  inquiries  of  this  Department  brought  the  subject  to  their  atten- 
tion— the  majority  of  German  school  teachers  did  not  keep  a  list  of 
their  pupils,  had  no  communication  with  their  graduates,  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  callings  they  followed. 

It  was  determined  by  those  having  charge  of  the  matter  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  a  number  of  German  master  workmen  concerning  man- 
ual training,  though  aware,  as  Herr  Groppler  expresses  it,  that  "their 
judgment  would  be  subjectively  colored."  Accordingly,  a  schedule  ol 
questions  was  sent  out  to  50  of  the  oldest  German  school  workshops. 

To  some  of  these  inquiries  no  answer  was  returned,  but  from  22 
towns  301  full  replies  were  received.    The  greater  part  were  filled  out 
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by  the  master  workmen  themselves,  a  Bmaller  proportion  by  parents  or 
by  shop  superintendents  after  consnltation  with  the  master  workmen, 

"We  leave  out  of  the  account,  dn  thiseonneetion,  questions  1  to  8, 
which  relate  to  the  name,  the  age,  the  t^^cher,  etc.,'^  says  Herr  Grop- 
pTer,  who  also  doubts  whether  the  specialty  pursued  in  the  school 
workshop  exercises  any  influence  on  the  choice  of  a  calling.  In  general 
this  influence  is  thought  to  be  very  small  at  most.  The  special  local 
industries  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  result,  as,  for  example,  at 
Markneukirchen  all  the  boys  become  violin  makers. 

Herr  G-ropplcr  remarks  : 

We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  following  summary  of  the 
questions  9  to  14. 

Question  9.  Does  the  apprentice  show  prai^tical  ability  f  Affirm- 
ative, 254^  qualified  affirmative,  16;  negative,  6;  no  answer,  23. 

Question  10.  Has  he  a  certain  degree  of  manual  dexterity?  Affirm- 
ative, 254;  qualified  affirmative,  15;  negative,  9;^  no  answer,  23. 

Question  11.  Is  he  above  the  average  in  this  respect t  Affirmative, 
114;  qualified  affirmative,  18;  negativ^e,  102;  no  answer,  07. 

Question  12.  Does  he  show  an  interest  in  his  pursuitt  Affirmative^ 
274;  qualified  affirmative,  10;  negative^  7;  no  answer,  10. 

Question  13.  Is  he  diligent?  Affirmative,  275;  qualified  affirmative, 
10;  negative,  3;  no  answer,  13. 

Question  14.  Does  the  teacher  believe  that  a  rightly  directed  course 
of  manual  instruction  (a)  awakens  an  interest  in  hand  craft  and  in 
prsu^tical  pursuits?  Affirmative,  251;  qualified  affirmative,  6;  nega- 
tive, 7 ;  no  answer,  34. 

{b)  That,  in  a  general  way,  it  fits  one  for  such  pursuits?  Affirmative, 
250;  qualified  affirmative,  12;  negative,  19;  no  answer,  20. 

{c)  That  it  inspires  respect  for  manual  labor?  Affirmative,  253; 
qualified  affirmative,  4;  negative,  5;  no  answer,  38. 

From  all  this  Herr  Groppler  concludes  that  the  movement  in  behalf 
of  manual  training  has  prospered  and  gained  favor  among  the  laboring 
classes.  "This  shows  us,''  he  adds,  "that  we  are  on  the  right  track, 
and  that  we  should  press  forward  unswervingly.'* 

Since  the  publication  (in  1889)  of  Berr  Sonntag's  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  manual,  instruction  in  Germany  the  movement  has  made  rapid 
progress  there.  According  to  that  report  there  were  then  in  Germany 
67  independent  schools  df  manual  labor  and  97  w(H'kshops  in  eomiection 
with  other  institutions,  a  total  of  164  school  workshops.  Within  the 
last  three  years  the  manual  workshops  have  made  a  gain  of  80,  that  is, 
54  i^er  cent.  This  gives  a  total  of  253  manual  training  workshops  in 
Germany.  Of  these  148  are  situated  in  Prussia,  the  Ehine  provinces 
heading  the  list  with  29. 

In  the  van  of  the  remaining  German  states  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
leads  with  33  workshops.  Bavaria  has  15;  Saxe- Weimar,  9;  Wur- 
temberg,  Bremen,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  6  each;  Baden,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  and  Liibeck,  5  each;  Hamburg,  4;  Brunswick,  Eeuss,  and  Lippe, 
2  each;  Hesse,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
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and  Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt,  1  each.    In  the  7  remaining  German 
states  educational  labor  training  seems  to  bave  gained  no  foothold. 

The  advance  of  the  new  system  has  been  such  in  aU  parts  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  however,  that,  according  to  Sehenckendorff,  Germany  now 
ocoui)ies  the  ninth  place  in  the  liue  of  states  that  seek  to  promote  this 
educational  reform.  In  his  enumeration  the  order  of  precedence  is  given 
as  follows:  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  France,  England, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany.  America  is  not  taken  into  the  account 
at  all. 

The  following  data  as  to  the  cost  of  materials  for  instruction,  etc.,  in 
Germany  are  derived  from  the  General  Educational  News  {Allgeinein 
untcrrichiende  Mittcilungen).  The  cost  of  a  tool  outfit  for  carving,  per 
pupil,  in  Germany  is  given  as  1.72  marks  (41  cents);  common  working 
tools  suflficient  for  16  pupils,  149.42  marks  ($35.56).  Cost  of  tools  per 
pupil  in  pasteboard  work,  5.45  marks  ($1.30) ;  equipments  for  20  pupils 
in  this  department,  118.75  marks  ($28.26).  In  the  carpentry  depart- 
ment the  cost  of  tools,  per  pupil,  is  put  at  49.80  marks  ^$11.85);  hence, 
for  ten  benches,  498  marks  ($118.52).  Shop  equipment  (ten  benches 
and  tools),  545.70  marks  ($129.88).  General  outfit  of  workshop  (mate- 
rials, lamps,  pails,  towels,  etc.),  116.50  marks  ($27.73).  Total  cost  of 
equipment  for  the  three  departments,  930.37  marks  ($221.43). 

The  current  expenses  of  a  workshop  per  year  are — 

For  administration,  etc $35.70 

Teachers'  stipend,  9  divisions,  at  150  marks  for  1  division,  4  hours  per  ireek.  321. 30 

Service  and  cleaning 8.57 

Lighting 7.14 

Heating 3.57 

Material  used 70.21 

Repair  of  tools,  etc , 7.14 

Books,  etc 4.76 

Sundries - 15.47 

Total : 473.80 

The  equipment  of  a  shop  for  metal  work  for .  the  accommodation  of 
15  pupils  is  said  to  cost  9G.85  marks  ($23.05). 

HIGHEE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  INDUSTEIAL  EDUCATION. 

German  schools  have  a  thoroughly  systematic  organization,  by  virtue 
of  which  there  occurs  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  a  pupil's  studies 
in  passing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
German  school  system  differentiates  it  from  that  of  all  other  nations. 

Of  this  fact  Sir  Philip  Magnus  takes  cognizance  in  his  essay  on  Ed- 
ucation in  Bavaria,  published  in  the  monograph  series  of  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Association,  March  1888.    He  says: 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  endeavor  to  classify  English  schools. 
As  regards  tlie  elementary  schools,  there  is,  of  course,  no  diflSculty, 
because  they  are  all  organized  on  the  same  plan;  but  as  soon  as  we 
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proceed  one  stop  higher  in  the  educational  ladder  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
senting in  a  tabular  form  the  various  grades  of  secondjvry  schools  is  very 
considerable.  •  •  •  Where  the  foreign  system  seems  to  me  to  be 
undoubtedly  superior  is  in  the  closer  definition  of  the  objects  which 
ea<5h  school  endeavors  to  fulfil.  •  •  •  Another  defect  in  the  Eng- 
lish school  system,  arising  firom  want  of  organization,  is  that  diflterent 
schools  which  ought  to  aim  at  educating  difi;ereut  classes  of  pupils 
overlap  one  another  in  their  aims  and  objects,  and  are  with  difficulty 
distinguishable. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A  typical  example  of  the  organization  of  German  schools  is  pre- 
sented in  the  school  system  in  Bavaria.  This  system  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  city  of  Munich,  which  contains  specimens  of  all  the  different 
schools  existing  throughout  the  country.  •  •  •  The  population  of 
Munich  is  about  230,000,  and  it  contains  20  elementary  schools,  the 
average  attendance  at  which  is  neai^ly  25,000  children,  or  1  in  9  of  the 
entire  population.  •  •  •  The  ordinary  elementary  school  age  is 
between  6  and  13,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  elementary 
education  is  compulsory.  •  •  •  No  child  can  leave  the  elementary 
school  until  ho  has  attained  the  age  of  13;  and  even  then,  if  he  at  once 
enters  industrial  life,  he  is  required  to  attend,  during  the  evening,  what 
is  called  a  continuation  school,  where  the  instruction  consists  of  the 
same  subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  primary  school,  further  continued, 
in  addition  to  elementary  science,  bookkeeping,  and  what  may  be  called 
industrial  drawing.  •  •  •  These  continuation  schools  are  held  on 
the  evenings  of  the  week-days  and  on  Sundays.  In  1884,  throughout 
Bavaria,  there  were  273  such  schools  in  which  1.223  teachers  were  en- 
gaged; and  in  Munich  only,  the  attendance  in  these  schools  averages 
about  3,194  yearly. 

In  the  case  of  those  intending  to  take  a  higher  educational  course  it 
is  permissible  to  leave  the  elementary  school  ( VoUcsschule)  at  10  years 
of  age,  and  enter  the  Beahchule^  if  able  to  pass  the  entrance  exami- 
nation. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  about  40  such  schools,  in  34  of  which  the 
course  of  study  occupies  six  years,  and  in  12,  four  years.  The  course 
of  study  comprises  German,  at  least  one  other  modern  language, 
science,  mathematics,  and  drawing.  Latin  is  not  taught,  nor  is  there 
any  workshop  instruction.  At  the  age  of  16  the  student  may  pass  to 
the  technical  college  or  Industrieschule. 

The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  enable  the  students  to  obtain  a  practi- 
cal education,  less  theoretical  in  character  than  that  given  in  the  uni- 
versities or  at  the  polytechnic  schools,  which  shall  adapt  them  to  at 
once  enter  upon  commercial  or  industrial  work,  with  a  fair  chance  of 
immediate  employment,  and  of  obtaining  steady  promotion  in  their 
careers.    The  school  course  lasts  two  years. 

Workshop  instruction  has  only  of  late  years  been  given  in  the  tech- 
nical schools  of  Germany.  In  the  Eealschule  leading  up  to  this  col- 
lege no  such  instruction  is  given,  and  the  opinion  is  still  very  generally 
held  throughout  Germany  that  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  is  best  com- 
menced in  the  commercial  works,  and  that  the  period  devoted  to  school 
education  should  be  wholly  occupied  in  the  teaching  of  principles. 
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There  is^  however,  a  gradually  racreasing  tendency  to  adoxyt  the  oppo- 
site view,  and  the  importance  attached  to  workshop  instruction  in  other 
eonntries,  notably  in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  is  not  without 
efifect  on  German  educationists. 

The  opinions  received  from  difi^rent  authorities  a»  to  t&e  value 
of  these  schools  varied  very  much.  More  than  one  of  the  professors 
of  the  university  attached  very  little  value  to  the  instruction.  On 
the  other  hand  the  testimony  of  managers  of  machine  works  in 
Bavaria,,  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  results  of  the 
training  giv«i  in  these  Industrieachulenj  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
education  they  provide. 

An  English  foreman,  engaged  in  the  works  of  a  large  machine  maker 
at  Nuremberg,  referred  to  it  in  the  highest  possible  terms,  and  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  boys  who  had  re- 
eeivedy  during  their  school  course,  some  amount  of  shopwork  instruc* 
tion. 

After  discu'SsingGerman  university  education  Sir  Philip  Magnus  says : 

In  this  bird's-eye  view  of  Bavariau  education  I  have  made  no  refer- 
ence to  schools  of  art,  to  schools  of  commerce,  nor  to  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  women.  To  give  a  fall  descrii)tion  of  the  splendid  Art 
School  of  Munich  would  alone  form  suhject  matter  for  an  interesting 
paper.  »  »  •  S'uch  a  school,  provided  with  the  necessary  plant  and 
apparatus  for  the  execution  in  the  material  itself,  be  it  gkiss,  porcelain^ 
wood,  metal,  on  some  textile  fabric,  of  the  design  prepared  by  the  artist, 
affords  facilities  for  experimental  art  work  whicl^  when  successfol^ 
may  be,  and  often  is,  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  country  new 
industries.  *  •  •  There  are  in  Bavaria  other  educational  instita- 
tions,  fulfilling  various  jmrposes,  such  as  training  colleges  for  teachersj 
musie  and  dramatic  colleges,  needlework  schools,  militi^y,  and  veteFi> 
nary  schools. 

In  conclusion  the  author  remarks: 

An  acquaintance  with  the  German  system  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing many  undeniable  objections,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  oi 
state  coiyxol  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  rivalry  among 
different  schools,  the  competition  for  pupils,  involving  various  forms  of 
expensive  advertisement,  which  characterizes  the  free  system  of  Eng- 
land, does  not  exist  in  Germany.  The  government  takes  care  that  each 
district  is  provided  with  the  schools  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  the 
curricula  of  these  schools  are  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the 
people.  The  gradation  and  coordination  of  schools  under  such  a 
system  is  far  more  complete  than  is  at  present  possible  in  England. 

From  recent  consular  reports  we  obtain  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
commercial  advantages  that  accrue  from  the  technical  schools  of  the 
continent*  In  the  German  empire  there  are  understood  to  be  250  such 
schools  5  and  to  their  influence  is  attributed,  in  part,  Germany's  ability 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  nations  of  the  world  in  manufactured 
products. 

Mr*  James  H.  Smith,  United  States  commercial  agent  at  Meats, 
remarks  that  these  schools  play  an  important  part  in  promoting  the 
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prosperity  of  Germany's  foreign  trade;  and  tbinks  tbat  the  disposition 
shown  in  the  United  S.tates  during  the  last  few  years  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  of  the  country  the  training  of  the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  eye, 
if  generally  and  intelligently  carried  out,  can  not  fail  to  be  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  the  country,  and  produce  a  nation  of  skilled  workmen 
whose  productions  will  raise  our  country  to  a  height  of  industrial  excel- 
lence unsurpassed  by  any  country,  and  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

More  specific  still  is  the  statement  of  Consular  Agent  Neuer,  of  the 
United  States  agency  at  Oera.  After  describing  the  Gera  weaving 
school — essentially  like  the  one  at  Orefeld,  already  referred  to — ^he 
says: 

I  commend  this  system  of  technical  education  as  well  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  manufacturers,  as  specially  trained  and 
skilled  operatives  must  be  of  vast  service  to  us.  It  is  an  important 
factor  and  closely  connected  with  the  highest  interests  of  our  laboring 
classes. 

In  this  connection  I  draw  attention  to  the  English  parliament  ha\ing 
recently  suggested  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  according  to 
the  German  system.  The  advancement  of  German  commerce  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  generally  admitted;  and  while  cheap  German  labor, 
as  well  as  the  weighty  governmental  aid,  may  partly  account  for  this 
fact,  it  is  no  less  the  superior  schooling  which  opens  to  this  country 
new  markets.  Our  merchants  ought  to  adopt  the  same  methods  to 
strengthen  our  manufacturing  industries. 

The  Bradford  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Textile  Journal  writes  in- 
terestingly, in  the  July  189(y  number  of  that  periodical,  concerning  the 
Industrial  Society  of  Miilhausen,  in  the  province  of  Alsace.  Under  this 
society's  supervision  various  technical  schools  have  been  established, 
chiefly  for  teaching  aU  branches  of  the  textile  industries.  His  com- 
munication concludes  as  follows: 

The  system  as  carried  on  at  Miilhausen  ought  to  be  adopted  by  those 
engaged  in  the  various  industries  of  this  country,  and  every  means 
taken  to  render  it  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  the  lead  that  we  have 
undoubtedly  had  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  trades  up  to  the  pres- 
ent would  still  be  retained  by  us.  There  is  certainly  a  lack  of  spirit 
amongst  a  majority  of  the  employers  in  the  British  Isles  in  many 
matters  which,  with  a  little  tact  and  outlay,  would  amply  repay  tliem 
in  the  long  run ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  such  rapid  strides  have 
been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  labor,  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  working  population,  and  in  the 
advance  of  technical  education,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  in 
order  to  keep  well  ahead,  in  industrial  and  scientific  matters,  of  other 
nations,  and  a  leaf  taken  out  of  the  book  of  the  Technical  Industrial 
Society  of  Miilhausen,  and  thoroughly  digested  by  all  those  interested 
in  the  future  of  this  country,  would  greatly  tend  to  uphold  our  present 
supremacy  in  the  leading  industries.  Those  specially  engaged  in  the 
making  of  textile  goods,  and  in  the  various  classes  of  machinery  for 
their  production,  ought  to  take  up  this  question  with  spirit. 

From  the  report  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  German  empire 
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for  the  year  1887  United  States  Commercial  Agent  Smith,  of  Meutz, 
condeuses  into  an  interesting  abstract  some  accounts  of  the  general 
iudostrial  situation  in  that  country  for  Consular  Report  "No.  103,  of 
March  1889.    In  this  abstract  it  is  stated  that — 

A  school  regularly  intended  for  industrial  education  is  known  as  a 
Geicerbeschule,  that  is,  industrial  school,  and  when  the  school  is  de- 
voted to  a  particular  line  of  work,  or  branch  of  industry,  it  is  often 
called  a  Fachschule.    •    •    • 

Fdclischulen^  that  is,  schools  for  teaching  a  particular  line  of  work, 
do  not  exist  all  over  tbe  empire,  but  are  met  with  chiefly  in  localities 
in  which  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  they  are  especially  designed 
flourishes  most,  as,  for  instance,  the  Fachschxile  for  small  ironware  and 
steel,  at  Remscheid;  for  casting,  at  Bochum;  for  ceramics,  in  the  Kassel- 
Wiesbaden  district:  for  industrial  art,  at  Carlsrahe;  for  watchmaking, 
at  Fiirtwangen  in  Baden;  for  weaving,  dyeing,  etc.,  at  Crefeld,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Saxony;  for  brewing  and  milling,  at  Worms; 
for  the  polygraphical  industry,  at  Leipsic. 

A  large  number  of  Fachschiilen  are  in  the  Chemnitz  district.  In  the 
heart  of  the  toy  making  district,  at  Griinhainichen,  there  is  a  FacJischtiU 
for  teaching  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  to  young  toy  makers. 
These  Fach  schools  are  maintained  either  with  public  money  or  by 
guilds. 

United  States  Consul  Monaghan,  of  Mannheim,  who  has  visited  and 
carqfully  inspected  the  industrial  school  at  Pforzheim,  gives  the  results 
of  his  observations  in  a  valuable  paper  published  in  the  May  number 
of  the  United  States  Consular  Reports  of  1890.  It  is  plain  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  cases,  the  school  in  question  had  a  utilitarian  purpose. 
We  are  not  left  to  infer  this  for  Consul  Monaghan  says: 

The  origin  of  these  schools  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Pforzheim's 
jewellers.  The  first  steps  toward  its  creation  were  taken  after  need 
for  great  skill  in  designing  and  a  better  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  of  the  laws  of  beauty,  taste,  harmony,  metals  and  theur  ma- 
nipulation was  felt  by  manufacturers  desirous  of  holding  what  they  had 
long  x^ossessed  and  of  making  new  conquests  in  the  world's  markets. 

Still  further,  he  notes  the  care  exercised  by  German  jewellers  to  study 
universal  art  and  adapt  their  wares  to  racial  tastes: 

Tons  of  stuff  are  going  to  America.  Mexico  takes  immense  quantities ; 
so  do  all  the  South  Ameiican  states.  The  extending  and  securing  of 
these  markets  is  due  very  largely  to  the  industrial  and  art  industrial 
sohools.    •    ♦    • 

The  schools  are  here,  never  to  go.  The  sooner  we  get  them  in  the 
United  States — ^for  get  them  we  must  if  we  will  hold  our  home  mar- 
kets, to  say  nothing  about  foreign — the  better 

Finally,  Consul  Monaghan  concludes: 

The  argument,  if  such  it  can  truthfully  be  called,  so  often  indulged 
in  by  American  writers  and  educators,  that  the  best  of  such  schools 
can  give  little  if  anything  more  than  theory,  has  here  absolutely  no 
application.  The  industrial  schools  here  are  the  quintessence  of  prac- 
ticability. The  manager  who  wants  a  boy  trained  by  a  practiced,  skil- 
fol  workman  gets  him. 

The  teachers  who  morning  after  morning  turn  to  the  right  to  go  into 
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the  scliool  building  to  give  instructions  are,  eveiy  one,  men  who  could 
as  easily  turn  to  the  left,  go  down  any  of  the  city's  lanes,  enter  any  of 
the  workshops  or  factories,  put  on  aprons,  and  take  their  places  by  the 
side  of  the  very  best  in  stamping  or  finishing  room. 

The  best  argument,  perhaps,  for  establishing  them  in  lands  where 
they  are  as  yet  unknown  is  found  in  their  steady,  rapid,  and  wide  ex- 
tension in  this  and  neighboring  countries,  and  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  government,  if  it  ever  should,  resolves  to  support  them  no  longer, 
the  manufacturers  themselves  will  provide  money,  and  generously,  for, 
their  continuance. 

In  continental  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germany  and  France 
there  are  flourishing  agricultural  schools  of  various  grades. 

To  Prof.  Thaer,  who  as  long  ago  as  1810  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  given  the  credit  of  having 
organized  the  first  system  of  agricultural  education  in  Germany.  ,  To 
him,  also,  is  attributed  the  dictum,  which  today  would  be  everywhere 
received  as  a  self  evident  truth,  that  '^  agriculture  can  not  be  perfectly 
learned  by  attending  lectures  from  the  professorial  chair." 

Since  Thaer's  day  there  has  been  a  wonderful  development  of  agri- 
cultural institutions  in  Germany,  until  now  no  less  than  13  institutes 
of  the  university  rank  are  fully  equipped  for  imparting  instruction 
in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  in  that  empire,  while  a  multitude 
of  schools  of  lower  grade  are  devoted  to  this  important  specialty. 

As  an  example  of  the  former  class  we  may  take  the  Agricultural 
High  School  at  Berlin.  The  instruction  here  is  of  a  purely  scientific 
character,  as,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  experimental  and  practical  in 
a  large  city.  The  building  occupied  by  the  school  contains  an  exten- 
sive museum  in  which  agricultural  implements  of  every  description 
are  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  The  botanical  collection 
contains  several  thousand  specimes  of  wood  of  diiferent  kinds,  and 
over  18,000  specimens  of  com,  seeds,  and  fibres,  which  include  sam- 
ples of  the  various  kinds  of  artificial  feeding  stufifs. 

The  zoological  and  zootechnical  collections  are  equally  as  complete, 
including  vaiious  species  of  domesticated  animals,  and  the  difierent 
breeds  of  them  which  exist  in  Europe  and  other  countries.  Skeletons, 
models,  photographs,  and  pictures  form  together  a  more  complete  syn- 
opsis of  the  animals  of  the  farm  than  can  probably  be  found  in  any 
other  institution.  The  wool  collection  alone  is  a  marvel  of  complete- 
ness, for  not  only  does  it  contain  specimens  of  the  wool  of  diflferent 
breeds,  but  also  that  of  different  flocks  of  each  breed.  It  is  further 
divided  into  two  portions — one  historical,  to  show  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  production  of  wool  by  means  of  cultivation  and  selection, 
and  the  other  technical,  to  show  the  applicability  of  the  various  sorts 
of  wool  to  the  manufacture  of  the  difl:erent  kinds  of  fabrics,  and  the 
effect  of  manufacturing  processes  upon  the  varieties  of  the  raw  material. 

The  teaching  staff  of  this  school  includes  many  distinguished  men. 
There  are,  according  to  the  latest  available  report,  12  regular  teachers. 
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cultural  and  other  industrial  schools  of  European  countries  are 
important  educational  adjuncts.  The  American  system  of  agricultural 
fairs,  or  occasional  exhibits  of  agricultural  products,  are,  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  of  slight  value,  compared  with  these  permanent  local 
museums,  freely  open  and  accessible  to  the  people,  in  which  are  ar- 
ranged and  scientiftcaUy  classified  specimens  of  flora  and  fauna;  and, 
conformably  to  souie  definite  plan  or  chronological  order,  models  of 
agricultural  implements,  collections  of  improved  educational  apx)liances, 
and  productions  of  industrial  and  technical  art.  These  collections  are 
to  the  people  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration  and  a  constantly  sug- 
gestive stimulus. 

More  than  five  thousand  specimens  of  industrial  art  products  were 
added  to  the  collections  in  the  agricultural  museum  of  Wiirtemberg 
during  the  year  1889. 

Among  the  influences  which  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  general 
education  in  Germany,  and  to  make  students  emulous  of  reaching  the 
higher  grades  of  schools,  is  the  natural  desire  to  escape  from  the  three 
years'  military  service  which  the  government  exacts  of  all  young  men 
who  do  not  enter  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  On  condition  of 
pursuing  advanced  studies  the  student  is  exempt  from  the  irksomeness 
of.  a  long  term  of  military  duty,  and  is  privileged  to  take  what  is  called 
the  voluntary  service  of  one  year's  duration  in  the  army.  This  immu- 
nity  can  be  secured  only  by  prolonging  the  period  of  school  attendance; 
and,  accordingly,  the  German  youth  chooses  what  he  considers  the  lesser 
of  two  evils. 

Amqng  the  testimonials  to  the  value  of  the  teaching  in  the  continua- 
tion schools  of  Germany  may  be  cited  the  letter  of  Herr  Back,  director 
of  the  Frankfort  school,  to  a  representative  of  this  Department.  Under 
date  of  August  6, 1891,  he  writes  that  this  discipline  inspires  the  pupil 
with  enthusiasm  and  love  {Lust  und  Liebe)  for  his  calling  and  educates 
him  for  his  trade  as  the  workshop  alone  could  not. 

Of  similar  tenor  is  the  letter  of  the  burgomaster  of  Strasburg  to 
Herr  Groppler  of  Berlin,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  can  testify  only  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  pupils  trained  in  your  courses  of  manual  work  are  far 
more  skilful  and  more  serviceable  than  others." 

INDUSTEIAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS  AND   OOlfTINUATION 

SCHOOLS  m  PEUSSIA. 

Memoranda  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Trade  Schools  and  Con- 
tinuation Schools  in  Prussia  {DenJcschriften  iiber  die  Entwickelung  der 
gewerblichenFachschulen  und  der  Fortbildungsschulen  inPreussen),  during 
the  years  1879  to  1890,  is  the  title  of  a  voluminous  report  by  Herr  Liiders 
of  Berlin. 

A  partial  list  of  the  schools,  with  the  location  of  each  institution,  is 
as  follows: 
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CONTIIOJATION  AND  TBADB  SCHOOLS  IN  PRUSSIA. 


Location. 


NienburjB; 

Eckernforde 

Hoxt4)r 

Idatein 

Dciitach-Krone  . . . . 

Breslaa 

Berlin 

OreMd 

Mdlheim-am-Bbein 

Spremberg 

Eimbeck 

Cologne 

Elberfeld 

Caasel 

Konigsberg 

Dantzic 

Hanaa 

Dosseldorf 

ITrankfort 

Berlin 

GrenzhaoMn-IIdhr 

laerlobn 

Kemscbeid 

Bocbnm 

Waldonburg 


Berlin 

Soran 

Flensbnrg . . . . 

Magdeburg... 

Falkcnbnrg... 
BnmmoUbtirg 

Berlin 

Aacben 

Aacbcn 

Hanover 

Dortmnnd 

Bnxtobnde 

liagdebtirg  ... 

Nowawea 

Forst 

Sommerfeld... 
Fiusterwalde . 

Aacben 

Posen 

Magdeburg... 

HaUe 


Name  of  acbool. 


EngUab. 


Workscbool 

Work  scbool 

Workscbool 

Work  ecbool 

Work  ftcbool 

Work  scbool 

Work  school 

Weaving,  dyeing,  and  fin- 
ishing 8chool. 

Weaving  school 

Weaving  school 

Weaving;  scbool 

InduHtruil  drawing 

school. 

Industrial  drawing 

school. 

Drawing  and  industrial 
art  school. 

Provincial  art  and  band- 
work  school. 

Provincial  art  and  band- 
work  school. 

Drawing  academy 

Industrial  art  school 

Central  German  indus- 
trial art  society. 

Industrial  art  museum. . . 

Trade  school  of  ceramio 
art. 

Trade  scbool  of  metal  in- 
dustry. 

Trade  scbool  of  small  iron 
and  steol  wares. 

Scbool  of  iron  manufact- 
ure for  the  Rhine 
provinces  and  West- 
phalia. 

Work  scbool  of  the 
society  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the- wel- 
fare of  the  working 
classes. 

Artisans'  scbQol 

Linen  weaving  school 

Trade  school  for  ocean 
steamship  machinists. 

Industrial  art  and  arti- 
sans' school. 

Weaving  school 

Workshops  for  weaving 
instruction. 

Weaviuj;  school 

Industrial  drawing  and 
industrial  art  school. 

Industrial  (day)  scbool... 

Artisans'  and  industrial 
art  scbool 

Maater  workmen's  school 
for  machiniats,  lock- 
smiths, etc. 

Work  school 

Work  school 

Weaving  school 

Weaving  school 

Weaving  school 

Weavicg  school 

Weaving  school 

Work  school 

Master  workmen's  aobool 
for  machinists,  smiths, 
and  locksmitba. 

Industrial  drawing 


Qerman. 


Baugewerkscbnle 

Baugewerksohule 

Bauge  workschule 

Baugewerkscbnle 

Bauge  werkflchule 

Baugewerksohule 

Baugowerkschule 

Webe-,  Fiirberei-  und  Ap- 

preturnchule. 

Webescbule 

Webeschule 

Webescbule 

Gewcrblicbe        Zelcben- 

Bcbulo. 
Gewerblicbe        Zeichen- 

schule. 
Growerblicbe  Zeic^icn-und 

Kunstgewerbeschnle. 
Provinziu       Kunst-nnd 

Handwerkscbulo. 
Provinzial       Kunst-und 

Handwork  sch  nle. 

Zeicbenakodemie 

Kunsrgewerboscbule 

Kuostgewerbcscbule  des 

Mi  ttcldeutschen  Kunst- 

gcwcrbevereins. 
Kunstcewerbemuseum . . . 
Keramiscbe  Facbacbule.. 

Facbscbnle  far  Metallin- 

dustrie. 
Facbscbnle  fiir  die  ber- 

gische  Kleineisen-und 

Stablwaarcnindustrie. 
Rbcinisch  •  westfiilische 

Eisenbilttenscbule. 


Arbeitacbule  des  Yerelns 
sur  Forderong  dea 
Woblea  der  arbeiten- 
den  Klaaaen. 


Hnndwerkerschule 

Leinenwebeschulo 

Facbschule  Hir  Seedampf- 

schiffsmnschinisten. 
Eunstgewerhe-und  Hand- 

werkerscbule. 

Webeschule , 

Webereilebrwerkstiitte. . . 


Webescbule 

Gewerblicbe  Zeichon  und 

Knnstgewerbeschule. 
Gewerblicbe  Facbscbnle 

(Tagesscbule). 
Handwerker  und  Eunst- 

gewerbeschule. 
Werkmcistcrschule      fttr 
Maschineiibaner,  Scbloa- 
ser  und  Schraicdo. 

Baugewerkscbnle 

Baugowerkscbule 

Webeschule 

Webeschule 

Webeschule 

Wobf  schule 

Webescbule 

Baucowerkschule 

Werkmeisterschule      fiir 
Maschiuenbauer,  Scblos- 
aerund  Schmlede. 
Gewerblicbe        Zeicben- 

aobule. 


Estimated 

ezpenaesi 

l»)l-'92. 


111.006.81 

11, 612. 02 

11, 143. 16 

8.800.53 

11,057.48 

8, 334. 28 

9,710.40 

13,301.20 

2,389.52 

2,406.02 

1,428.00 

668.64 

888.22 

8,21L00 

4,400.62 

1,042.08 

16, 019r04 

9,900.80 

21,056.34 


1,967.30 
7,477.01 
9.662.80 

6. 402. 20 


22, 023. 21 
1, 523. 20 
5, 057. 50 

14.627.52 

8,284.40 
1, 142. 40 

8, 330. 00 
6,964.28 

4,560.60 

19. 165. 43 

7,209.73 


11.440.42 
12, 076. 12 
2,261.00 
1,547.00 
1, 856. 40 
1,  237. 00 
7, 025. 40 
3. 580. 47 
6.961.50 


5,688.20 


Attendance 

winter  of 

1890-'91. 


223 

191 
296 
222 
224 
208 
217 
288 

64 
31 
22 
64 

145 

613 

113 

81 

429 
237 
294 


47 

42 

100 

90 


3,204 
57 
43 

l.OOS 

17 
14 

808 
662 

126 

1,412 

87 


126 

118 

69 


23 

ioo 
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CREFELD. 

The  institution  now  known  as  the  Crefeld  School  of  Weaving,  Dyeing, 
and  Finishing  has  existed  as  a  weaving  school  of  a  high  order  since  the 
year  1855,  and,  thanks  to  the  powerful  support  of  the  Prussian  royal 
minister  of  education,  as  well  as  that  of  the  city  council* and  chamber 
of  commerce  of  Crefeld,  it  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  Its  object  is  to  educate 
master  workmen,  pattern  designers,  and  mechanics  for  every  branch  ol 
weaving,  and  also  to  equip  machinists  for  the  textile  industry,  as  well 
as  to  impart  to  young  people  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
maniifactured  wares,  either  as  purchasers  or  sellers,  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  process  of  manufacture  so  that  they  may  be  able  more 
accurately  to  appreciate  values. 

In  order  to  fulfil  thoroughly  this  object  the  course  of  instruction 
includes  the  teaching  of  weaving  from  the  most  various  kinds  of  raw 
materials,  the  speediest  aad  most  exact  execution  of  pattern  designs, 
guidance  for  the  independent  invention  of  new  patterns,  and  for  calcu- 
lating the  value  of  materials,  and  the  most  preferable  method  of  manu- 
facture. 

These  special  studies  are  cultivated:  Manufacturing  bookkeeping,  the 
elemei\ts  of  machinery,  power  machines,  spinning  and  finishing,  the 
setting  up  of  hand  looms,  and  other  practice  in  the  workshops  (wood 
and  iron).    Herr  Bmil  Lembcke  is  director  of  the  Crefeld  school. 

The  course  of  study  is  of  two  years'  duration.  In  the  first  year  in- 
struction is  given  in  drawing  and  pattern  wDrk,  with  special  reference 
to  the  different  branches  of  textile  industry.  The  composition  and 
decomposition  of  fabrics  are  taught  and  illustrated  by  means  of  lec- 
tures; and  practical  weaving  of  small  patterns  in  cotton,  wool,  linen, 
silk,  and  the  like,  on  the  hand  loom,  is  also  a  part  of  the  first  year's 
course. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  parts  of  machines,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
struction, setting  up,  and  manipulation  of  hand  looms,  and  other  ap- 
paratus of  hand  weaving.  Exercises  in  sketching  the  parts  of  a  machine 
are  practised,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  make  calculations  for  the 
manufactui'e  of  fabrics  from  raw  materials  of  all  sorts,  and  to  study  the 
bookkeeping  of  the  factory. 

In  the  second  year  these  studies  are  pursued  farther;  especially  is 
attention  paid  to  the  independent  designing  of  patterns  for  the  textile 
industry.  Geometrical  and  machine  drawing,  lectures  on  patterns  of 
earlier  centuries,  etc.,  come  in  here.  The  designing  of  new,  artistic 
patterns  for  weaving  and  i)rinting  is  given  special  prominence.  Pupils 
in  this  course  draw  and  paint  from  nature. 

In  the  higher  department  of  the  second  year  composition  and  decom- 
position are  carried  forward  together  with  calculations  for  large  pattern 
weaving.  Here,  too,  are  taken  up  practical  exercises  in  wcjiving  cot- 
ton, wool,  half  wool,  linen,  jute,  and  silk  material  on  the  power  loom. 
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Mounting  and  dismounting  of  the  loom,  practice  at  the  i)ower  loom,  ex- 
ercises in  silk  spinning  and  in  spooling  various  materials,  also  practice 
in  smith  and  locksmith  work,  and  in  cabinetmaking  are  the  order  of 
the  day. 

The  preference  is  given  German  applicants  for  admission  to  this 
school;  and  foreigners  are  received  only  when  vacancies  exist.  Appli- 
cants must  be  at  least  14  years  old.  The  school  year  lasts  from  Easter 
to  Easter.  ' 

The  tuition  fee  for  Prussians  is  for  one  half-year,  lower  division,  60 
marks  ($14.28);  upper  division,  90  marks  ($21.42);  trade  division,  50 
marks  ($11.90).  For  subjects  of  the  German  empire,  other  than  Prus- 
sians, for  one  half-year  in  lower  division,  90  marks  ($21.42);  upwr 
divisio«,  135  marks  ($32.13);  trade  division,  75  marks  ($17.85).  lor 
foreigners,  for  one  half-year  in  loww  division,  240  marks  ($57.12) ;  upper 
division,  360  marks  ($86;68);  trade  division,  200  marks  ($47.60).  All 
fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

Pupils  of  the  weaving  school  who  wish  at  the  same  time  to  take  the 
course  in  dyeing  and  finishing  connected  with  the  institutian  have  the 
following  fees  to  pay:  Natives,  per  half-year,  100  marks  ($23.80);  Ger- 
man subjects,  other  than  Prussians,  150  marks  ($35.70) ;  foreigners,  per 
half-year,  400  marks  ($95.20),  Prussians  only  are  admitted  as  "guests.'^ 
They  are  required  to  pay,  in  the  lower  division,  for  fifteen  hours  per 
week,  for  the  half-year,  12  marks  ($2.86) ;  for  one  day  per  week,  for  the 
half-year,  30  marks  ($7.14) ;.  for  two  days  per  week,  for  the  half-year,  40 
marks  ($9.52).  In  the  upper  division,  for  ten  hours  per  week,  for  the 
half-year,  18  marks  ($4.28) ;  for  one  day  per  week,  for  the  half  year,  45 
marks  ($10.71);  for  two  days  per  week,  for  the  half-year,  60  marks 
($14.28).  Pupils  who  take  drawing  only  pay,  per  half-year,  30  marks 
($7.14).  Pupils  who  attend  Sunday  instruction  only  pay,  per  half-year, 
24  marks  ($5.71). 

In  connection  with  the  school  are  well  equipped  workshops;  and  in 
each  shop  are  stationed  three  teachers,  under  whose  supervision  the 
pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  practical  locksmith  work  and 
cabinetwork.    These  shops,  as  well  as  the  other  rooms  of  the  estab 
lishment,  including  the  weaving  hall,  are  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  institution  has  a  library  of  about  2,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  Fack 
literature,  a  collection  of  patents  of  the  German  empire,  and  holds  for 
distribution  (on  certain  days  of  the  week)  among  the  teachers,  pupils, 
and  the  public  about  sixty  journals  devoted  to  the  textile  industiy. 

Besides  the  necessary  apparatus,  models,  and  machines  for  instruction 
in  Veaying  and  spinning  the  school  possesses  a  large  collection  of 
modern  weaves,  and  a  valuable,  well  arranged  collection  of  patterns  for 
weaving,  etc.,  which  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  student.  The  greater 
part  of  this  collection  is  under  glass,  and  so  arranged  that  pupils  of  the 
institution  may  make  copies  of  patterns,  designs,  and  industrial  products 
at  specified  hour.s  of  the  day. 
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This  museum  is  under  the  supervision  of  Herr  Paul  Schulze,  and  the 
collection  contains  over  5,000  numbers.  Among  these  objects  are  By- 
zantine weaves  of  silk  of  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  centuries;  Saracen  silk 
weaves,  tenth  to  thirteenth  centuries;  early  Italian  silk  weaves,  thir- 
teenth to  fourteenth  centuries;  Gothic  silk  weaves,  fourteenth  to  fif- 
teenth centuries;  Renaissance,  half  silk,  sixteenth  to  seventeenth 
centuries;  Eenaissance,  half  silk,  Italian,  Spanish,  French;  Benaissance, 
satin  weaves,  sixteenth  'and  seventeenth  centuries;  Eenaissance,  linen 
weaves,  German,  white  and  colored,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  so  on;  a  vast  and  well  assorted  collection  illustrative  of  the  art  of 
weaving  in  all  its  branches  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  dyeing  and  finishing  school  has  large  collections  of  physical  and 
chemical  instruments,  models,  preparations,  etc.,  and  a  department 
fully  equipped  with  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  practice  of  dyeing, 
bleaching,  printing,  and  finishing.  The  present  dyeing  and  finishing 
school  came  into  existence  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  in  connection  with  the 
Crefeld  weaving  school,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  Lange. 

The  object  of  this  department  (which  occupies  the  east  wing  of  the 
new  weaving  school  building)  is  to  give  to  those  who  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  special  study  of  chemistry,  by  means  of  the  most 
thorough  and  practical  instruction,  as  complete  an  education  as  iwssi- 
ble  in  all  branches  of  this  science  and  its  relation  to  practical  life;  and 
to  instruct  such  as  desire  to  educate  themselves  for  the  dyeing  industry 
in  special  chemistry,  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing,  and  finishing;  in  the 
manufacture  of  dye  stuffs ;  in  the  methods  of  experimentation  with  nat- 
ural and  artificial  dye  stuffs;  the  preparation  of  chemicals;  the  cost  of 
dyes;  the  independent  prosecution  of  these  operations;  and,  finally,  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  practical  life  through  practical  work  in  dyeing,  etc. 

The  institution  possesses  two  chemical  laboratories,  one  large  dyeing 
laboratory,  and  a  laboratory  equipped  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  modem  manufacture  with  the  most  perfect  appliances  and 
labor  saving  machines  for  dyeing,  etc.  In  the  first  (the  chemical  lab- 
oratories) special  attention  is  given  to  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis,  particularly  to  practical  chemistry.  In  the  dyeing  laboratory 
are  conducted  experiments  with  dye  stuffs;  in  short,  all  operations 
connected  with  dyeing,  bleaching,  etc.,  are  carried  on.  In  the  dyeing, 
printing,  and  finishing  laboratory  cotton,  wool,  linen,  jute,  silk,  etc., 
are  bleached,  dyed,  printed,  and  finished  on  a  large  scale. 

Attendants  of  this  institution  come  not  only  from  the  best  known 
industrial  establishments  of  Crefeld,  but  from  the  neighboring  cities  in 
the  great  industrial  districts  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Ehine.  Pupils 
who  wish  to  attend  this  institution  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age, 
and  be  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

Tuition  for  Prussians,  per  half-year,  is  100  marks  ($23.80);  for  other 
Germans,  150  marks  ($35.70);  for  foreigners,  400  marks  ($95.20).    In- 
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digent  and  very  diligent  students  may  have  a  partial  remission  of  these 
fees. 

The  laboratory  may  be  used  by  students  without  cost,  and  chemicals 
and  reagents  are  firee,  except  nitrate  of  silver,  platinum,  and  chloride 
of  gold.  Every  student  that  has  attended  the  laboratory  instruction 
for  at  least  one  year  receives  a  certificate  on  leaving  the  establishment." 
The  laboratory  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  2  to  6  p.  m., 
except  Saturday  afternoons. 

United  States  Gonsul-General  Eaine  cites  a  signal  instance  in  the 
case  of  the  Orefeld  school  pf  the  effect  of  trade  school  instruction  upon 
a  local  manufacturing  industry. 

Some  years  ago,  he  writes,  the  Orefeld  industry  was  nearly  ruined; 
the  old  manufactories  were  unable  to  struggle  any  longer  against 
French,  English,  and  Swiss  firms.  A  few  Orefeld  manufacturers, 
dejected  but  not  discouraged,  founded  in  their  city  a  weaving  school, 
ana  tlus  soon  changed  the  situation.  Fow  the  Orefeld  factories  con- 
test with  even  Lyons  for  the  supply  of  the  markets. 

The  weaving  school  at  Spremberg,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
1869,  is  designed  to  afford  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  to  those 
persons  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  manufacturers,  master  workmen, 
etc.,  in  the  wool  weaving  industry,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloths  and  buckskin  materials  (for  bookbinding).    This  is  a  state  school. 

The  tuition  fee  for  Prussians  is,  in  the  under  class,  per  half-year, 
110  marks  ($26.18) ;  in  the  upper  class,  90  marks  ($21.42).  For  all  other 
pupils  in  the  under  class,  per  half-year,  120  marks  ($28.56);  upper 
class,  100  marks  ($23.80). 

There  are  six  teachers,  with  salaries  as  follows:  Director  and  first 
teacher,  4,000  marks  ($952);  second  weaving  teacher,  2,400  marks 
($571.20);  first  master  weaver,  1,200  marks  ($285.60);  second  master 
weaver,  1,000  marks  ($238);  teacher  of  chemistry,  660  marks  ($154.70); 
teacher  of  bookkeeping,  250  marks,  ($59.50). 

The  total  expenditure  of  this  establishment  was  15,190  marks 
($3,615.22). 

BERLIN. 

The  School  for  Manual  Laborers  in  the  city  of  Berlin  had  41  teachers 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1885,  while  the  pupils  in  attendance  during  the 
summer  numbered  1,038  and  during  the  winter  1,485. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  is  stated  to  have  been  75,897 
marks  ($18,063.49),  of  which  amount  16,891  marks  ($4,020.06)  came 
from  tuition  fees,  26,802  marks  ($6,378.88)  from  the  state,  and  32,204 
marks  ($7,664.55)  from  the  city  funds.  Instiuction  is  given  at  this 
school  in  mechanics,  painting,  joinery,  etc. 
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The  Berlin  Handworkers'  Union  maintained  a  school  for  masona 
during  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  21  teachers,  with  168  students 
who  were  taught  ^'theory,  drawing,  and  projection,'^  at  a  cost  of  32,286 
marks  ($7,684.07),  of  whTch  sum  the  students  paid  15,750  marks 
($3,748*50),  the  remainder  being  made  up  in  equal  proportions  by  the 
state  and  the  eommane. 

The  School  for  Chairmakers  (now  the  City  Weaving  School)  ^d  210 
students  in  summer  and  246  in  the  winter,  ranging  in  age  from  14  to 
37  years.  This  school  derives  its  support  from  tuition  fees,  state  and 
city  aid,  etc. 

A  trade  school  for  masons  and  carpenters  was  also  conducted  dnring 
the  year  by  3  regular  teachers  and  3  assistants.  Besides  this  a  school 
for  indoor  joiners,  with  4  teaches  and  190  students,  was  supported  by 
the  usual  means.  In  this  school  industrial  and  i^ee-hand  drawing  held 
an  important  place. 

In  addition  there  were  special  schools  for  bookbinders,  for  painters 
(founded  by  the  Painters^^  Union),  for  barbers,  for  carpetmakers,  for 
bakers,  for  smiths,  and  for  tailors. 

Associations  churches,  and  institutes  in  the  city  seem  to  have  sup- 
plemented the  work  of  the  special  schools,  and  to  have  made  liberal 
provision  for  contmuatiou  schools  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  German  craftsman,  with  so  many  incentives 
to  study,  with  so  many  facilities  for  acquirmg  skiU  in  his  trade,  and 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  industrial  thought,  becomes  the  aceom- 
X>li.slied  specialist  that  he  is. 

The  Weaving  School  is  supported  by  the  state,  the  city,  and  by  con- 
tributions of  those  interested  in  textile  industries,  etc.  There  are  two 
departments — ^the  day  school,  and  the  school  for  evening  and  Sunday 
instruction.  The  ohject  of  the  day  school  is  to  give  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  weaving  to  those  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  devote  themselves  to  textile  specialties. 

The  department  of  evening  and  Sunday  instruction  serves  to  perfect 
apprentices  and  journeymen  in  the  specialties  of  weaving  in  which  they 
are  practically  engaged. 

lu  the  day  school  the  tuition  fee  for  the  first  school  year  is  30O  marks 
($71.40);  for  the  second  year,  100  marks  ($23.80).  '< Guests"  pay  5 
marks  ($1.19)  for  each  week  of  teaching.  Merchants  who  attend  the 
Sunday  and  evening  departments  pay  3  marks  (71  cents)  for  each  week 
of  instruction,  while  artisans  have  no  tuition  to  pay  for  attendance  in 
this  department.  There  are  two  divisions  of  the  day  school j  one  is 
taught  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  every  day,  the  other  from  2  to  6  p.  m. 

In  the  Sunday  and  evening  division  instruction  is  given  in  free-hand 
drawing,  analysis  and  composition  of  fabrics,  hand  and  power  loom 
weaving,  pattern  drawing,  theory  of  weaving,  working  of  stocking 
machines,  decomposition  of  yarns,  practical  and  theoretical  mechanics 
of  stocking  machines,  etc 
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According  to  the  report  of  Februai-y  1891  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  day  weaving  school  was  20  5  in  the  Sunday  and  evening  school,  280. 

At  the  Masons  and  Carpenters^  School  young  people  who  have  already 
worked  for  some  time  at  a  building  trade  may  be  ftirther  instructed  in 
their  respective  specialties  (as  building  construction,  knowledge  of  ma- 
terials, etc.),  concerning  which  little  could  be  learned  in  actual  busi- 
ness, except  by  disastrous  experiment. 

Master  Builder  Felisch  is  the  superintendent  of  this  school,  in  which 
493  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year.  The  masons  were  divided 
into  9  classes  and  the  carpenters  into  5,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
The  tuition  fee  is  5  marks  ($1.19)  per  half-year. 

The  School  for  Joinerc  is  intended  to  give  (aside  from  the  practical 
skill  acquired  in  the  workshop)  such  knowledge  ks  is  requisite  for  an 
independent  journeyman  or  master.  The  instruction  includes  free-hand 
drawing,  projections,  and  special  drawing  (Fachzeichnen),  Tuition  is 
free.  Instruction  is  given  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  for  40  Sundays  per 
year. 

There  are  also  two  other  courses — one  a  preparatory  course  in  spe- 
cial drawing,  the  other  a  separate  course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of 
working  tools  and  in  respect  to  the  properties  and  qualities  of  materials. 
In  these  preparatory  classes  the  teaching  is  carried  on  in  the  evenings 
of  Monday  and  Tuesday.    The  number  of  pupils  was  409. 

The  School  for  Shoemakers  is  supported  in  part  by  the  state,  in  part 
by  the  city,  by  the  Sunday  Free  School  Society,  and  by  the  guild. 
Tuition  is  free  for  apprentices,  but  journeymen  or  masters  pay  1  mark 
(24  cents)  quarterly  for  instruction. 

The  theoretical  teaching  is  confined  to  the  evening  classes.  The 
technical  instruction  is  given  from  9  to  12  on  Sunday  forenoons  and 
from  7  to  10  on  Tuesday  evenings.    The  number  of  pupils  was  350. 

The  School  for  Painters  (sustained  by  the  state,  city,  and  guild)  fur- 
nishes free  instruction  to  apprentices  of  members  of  the  guild,  while 
helpers  have  to  pay  9  marks  ($2.14)  per  semester. 

From  November  to  March  the  evening  classes  are  taught,  on  week 
days,  from  5  to  8  o'clock.  The  day  classes  are  held  from  half  past  1 
to  4  o'clock  every  afternoon,  and  from  9  to  12  on  Sunday  forenoons. 
Tlie  pupils  numbered  360. 

Other  Fach  schools  of  Berlin  were  the  Barbers'  School  with  399  pupils, 
the  Saddlers'  School  with  120  pupils,  the  School  of  Interior  Decorators 
with  175  pnpils,  the  School  for  Smiths  with  114  pupils,  the  Glaziers' 
School  with  64  pupils,  the  School  of  the  Chimney-sweei)ers'  Guild  with 
81  jmpils,  the  Wheelwrights'  Guild  School  with  83  pupils,  the  School 
of  the  Basketmakers'  Guild  with  36  pupils,  the  School  of  the  Berlin 
Bookbinders'  Guild  with  41  pupils,  the  School  for  Printers'  Appren- 
tices with  213  pupils,  a  school  for  painters  with  88  pupils.  School  for 
Bakers'  Apprentices  (supported  by  the  Bakers'  Guild  Germania)  with 
153  pupils,  the  School  for  Apprentices  of  the  Bakers'  Guild  Concordia 
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with  98  pupils,  the  School  for  Tailors  with  95  pupils,  the  Schopl  of  the 
Wig  makers'  Guild  with  86  pupils,  the  Pavers'  Guild  School  with  91 
pupils,  the  School  for  Confectioners  with  35  pupils,  the  School  of  the 
Printers'  Guild  with  40  pupils,  and  the  Potter's  Guild  School  with  56 
pupils. 

There  were  altogether  11,956  apprentices  under  instruction  in  the  con- 
tinuation and  Fdch  schools  of  the  city  of  Berlin  during  the  school  year 
1890. 

The  Eoyal  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  offers  instruction  in  special 
classes  daily  from  8  to  12  in  the  morning  and  from  1  to  4  in  the  after- 
noon. Tuition  for  the  winter  half-year  is  72.  marks  ($17.14);  for  the 
summer  quarter,  36  marks  ($8.57).  There  are  9  special  classes  in  which 
instruction  is  given  by  day,  viz.,  the  class  in  modelling,  the  class  in 
metallurgy,  that  in  decorative  painting,  the  class  in  color  printing, 
that  in  enamel  painting,  the  class  in  etching,  that  in  art  embroidery, 
the  class  in  sketching  exercises,  and  the  class  in  smithwork. 

The  evening  classes  arc  held  every  week-day  evening,  either  from 
5.30  to  7.30  or  from  7.30  to  9.30.  Ornamental,  architectural,  and  pro- 
jection drawing,  modelling,  anatomy,  the  history  of  architecture,  of 
ornamentation,  and  of  interior  decoration,  lettering,  and  drawing  of 
various  objects  of  industrial  art  are  among  the  specialties  taught. 

The  collections  of  the  museum  are  open  every  week-day  (except 
Monday)  from  10  to  3  o'clock  in  winter,  from  9  to  3  in  summer,  and  on 
Sunday  at  all  seasons  from  12  to  3. 

The  library  of  .the  museum  is  open  daily  from  10  to  3  and  from  6  to 
10,  except  that  it  is  closed,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in 
the  evening,  and  from  August  16  to  31  in  the  daytime. 

Herr  O.  Jessen,  director  of  the  Artisans'  School,  has  published  a 
prospectus  of  the  school  for  the  summer  half  year  of  1891,  together 
with  "news  items  concerning  the  school  year  1890-'91."  This  is  a  just, 
as  well  as  modest,  designation  of  the  work,  for  it  is  far  from  being  a 
full  report. 

The  Artisans'  School  aims  to  give  to  apprentices  and  helpers,  during 
their  leisure  hours,  that  educational  training  in  general  knowledge,  in 
drawing  and  industrial  art  (adapted  to  every  calling),  which  should  be 
added  to  the  workshop  practice  as  an  indispensable  complement. 

Instruction  is  given  in  this  school  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of 
week-days,  and  on  Sunday  forenoons.  Pupils  are  free  to  choose  the 
subjects  of  study.  The  subjects  of  instruction  and  practice  are  free- 
hand and  circle  drawing,  geometry,  special  drawing,  industrial  art  form- 
study,  modelling  in  clay  and  wax,  decorative  painting,  mathematics,, 
physics,  electrotechnics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping. 

The  teaching  in  this  school  is  specialized  to  an  unusual  degree. 
There  are,  for  example,  twenty-five  separate  courses  in  drawing,  each 
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adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  particular  trade,  as,  the  course  for 
joiners,  the  course  for*  turners,  that  for  tinmen,  for  locksmiths,  for 
watchmakers,  for  carpenters,  for  goldsmiths,  for  engravers,  etc. 

Besides  the  regular  courses  there  are  special  day  classes  for  painters 
during  four  winter  months,  on  all  week-days.  Instruction  is  begun  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  includes  exercises  in  drawing  and  decora- , 
tive  painting.  There  is  also,  in  winter,  a  day  class  for  cabinetmakers, 
and  a  special  school  for  mechanics  is  maintained,  with  technical  teach- 
ing, on  "week-day  forenoons. 

Forty-four  teachers  assist  Director  JiBSsen  in  his  work.  Tuition  fees 
are  regulated  as  follows:  For  eight  or  less  than  eight  hours  per  week, 
6  marks  ($1.43);  for  twelve  hours  per  week,  9  marks  ($2.14);  for  six- 
teen hours  or  more,  12  marks  ($2.86),  for  the  half-year.  For  the  day 
classes  for  painters  and  cabinetmakers  the  tuition  fee  is  5  marks  ($1.19) 
pe?  month. 

During  the  winter  half-year  of  1890-'91  there  were  in  attendance  at 
this  school  827  helpers  and  1,349  apprentices;  in  all,  2,176.  These 
pupils  represented  forty- three  trades ;  287  were  mechanics ;  190,  masons ; 
279,  painters;  215,  joiners;  160,  locksmiths.  The  ages  of  the  pupils 
ranged  from  14  to  30  and  upward,  43  being  over  30. 

SORAU. 

The  Weaving  School  at  Sorau  was  organized  and  opened  May  3, 1886. 
This  school  aims  to  educate  its  pupils  to  be  practical  weavers,  com- 
petent masters,  and  skilful  manufacturers.  The  instruction  is  given 
in  a  full  course  of  two  classes;  a  half  course  of  two  classes;  and  an 
evening  course. 

The  full  course  is  intended  for  those  who  choose  to  educate  them- 
selves for  the  independent  conduct  of  a  manufacturing  business.  The 
short  and  evening  courses  are  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  seek  principally  to  perfect  themselves  in  practical  weaving. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible  for  students 
of  the  foil  course,  if  well  prepared  and  diligent,  as  well  ^b  for  those 
who  do  not  care  to  take  a  thorough  course  in  drawing,  to  complete  the 
course  in  one  year.  The  pupil  must,  as  a  rule,  have  reached  the  high- 
est class  in  the  common  school  before  he  can  be  received  into  the 
full  course  of  this  school. 

Tuition  per  half-year  in  the  full  course,  lower  department,  is  50 
marks  ($11.90)  for  Germans;  120  marks  ($28.56)  for  foreigners.  In 
the  upper  department  it  is  the  same.  For  half-time  pupils,  in  both  the 
lower  and  higher  divisions  of  the  school,  the  charge  per  half-year  is  25 
marks  ($5.95).    Evening  pupils  pay  15  marks  ($3.57)  per  half-year. 

FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN. 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Main  is  a  school  of  industrial  art  (Kunstgewerhe- 
Schule),  of  which  Prof.  Luthmer  is  the  director,  and  which  is  under 
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the  supervision  of  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Industrial  Art  TJiiion 
of  Central  Germany.  ^ 

Tbis  school  is  divided  into  two  sections — ^the  preparatory  school 
(drawing  and  modelling),  and  the  Faehschuley  consisting  of  five  spe- 
cial classes.  The  design  of  the  preparatory  school  ( VorscJmle)  is  to 
fit  young  people,  such  as  apprentices,  helpers,  etc.,  for  the  special 
classes  of  the  Fachschule,  and,  so  far  as  there  is  room,  to  give  the  like 
facilities  to  pupils  of  other  establishments.  The  special  classes  are 
intended  for  such  as  would  acquire  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
some  branch  of  industrial  art,  and  fit  themselves  to  be  master  work- 
men, foremen  of  manufactories,  etc. 

The  preparatory  school  has  an  evening  course  and  a  Sunday  course; 
in  the  former  instruction  is  given  on  week-day  evenings  from  7.30  to 
9.30;  in  the  Sunday  course,  from  8  to  11  o'clock  a.  m.  The  evening 
course  falls  into  three  divisions — an  elementary,  middle,  and  an  uxJper 
class,  each  of  which  requires  one  year's  attendance. 

To  enter  the  preparatory  school  the  pupil  must  be  at  least  15  years 
old,  and  must  possess  a  general  education  equal,  at  least,  to  that  obtain- 
able in  the  Yolksschtile. 

In  the  Fachschide  classes  the  time  of  instruction  and  practice  is  from 
8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  6  o'clock  p.  m.  on  every  week-day,  ex- 
ceptgthat  on  Saturday  afternoons  there  is  no  school. 

The  course  for  workers  in  wood,  metal,  clay,  porcelain,  glass,  stone, 
etc.,  lasts  through  two  years;  in  the  other  classes  the  course  is  three 
years  long.  These  classes  are  as  follows :  One  for  painters  on  glass, 
porcelain,  decorative  painters,  etc.;  one  for  modellers  of  clay  and  wax; 
one  for  goldsmiths,  engravers,  silversmiths,  etc.;  and  one  for  wood 
carvers. 

The  school  year  begins  in  the  middle  of  September  and  continues 
till  the  middle  of  July.  Holidays  consist  of  a  week  at  Christmas 
time,  three  weeks  at  Easter,  and  eight  weeks  from  the  middle  of  July, 
Tuition  in  the  evening  course  of  the  preparatory  school  costs  12 
marks  ($2.8<>)  per  year;  in  the  Sunday  course,  6  marks  ($1.43).  In  the 
Faclischule  it  is  75  marks  ($17.85)  i)er  year.  On  leaving  the  school 
pupils  receive  certificates  specifying  the  length  of  time  of  their  at- 
tendance, and  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  attained  by  them. 

The  Industrial  Continuation  School  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Main  was  opened  April  15,  1890.  Its  success  was  immediate ;  for  at 
the  start  there  were  234  pupils.  This  number  increased  during  the 
summer  half-year  to  ^^IS.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  half-year, 
October  12,  1890,  there  were  612  pupils  in  attendance,  and  this  num- 
ber grew  to  845.  These  were  of  various  ages,  from  12  to  33.  The 
faculty  consists  of  27  teachers.  The  foundation  of  a  library  has  been 
laid,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  formed,  with  a  collection  of  models 
of  wood  work,  etc. 
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The  liours  of  instruction  on  week  days  run  from  3  to  5,  5  to  7,  and 
7  to  0  in  the  evening;  on  Sundays,  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  The  tuition 
fee  for  journeymen  is  6  marks  ($1.43).  For  apprentices  and  young  arti- 
sans under  18  years  of  age,  and  for  school  boys,  the  fee  is  3  marks  (71 
cents)  a  half-year. 

An  evening  school  for  working  girls  was  opened  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main  Aprd  29,  1889,  under  the  management  of  the  Housekeeping 
School  Association  of  that  city.  At  Easter,  1890,  a  morning  course 
was  added  for  the  instruction  of  such  girls  as  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  evening  school,  and  such  a^  were  not  obliged  to  devote 
all  of  their  time  to  wage-earning  for  self-support,  and  who  oftentimes, 
at  15  or  16  years  of  age,  were  not  strong  enough  to  work  full  time. 

In  both  of  the  courses  girls  are  taught  cooking,  ironing,  and  other 
details  of  housekeeping — ^in  the  morning  from  9  to  12,  in  the  evening 
from  7  to  9  o'clock — in  three  class  rooms.  The  same  teachers  conduct 
both  the  evening  and  the  morning  classes,  except  in  one  instance, 
where  a  teacher  in  the  evening  school  is  elsewhere  engaged  during  the 
day,  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  substitute  in  one  of  the  morn- 
ing classes. 

By  a  system  of  rotation  the  girls  who  during  one  week  are  taught 
in  the  kitchen,  for  example,  pass  next  to  the  division  where  ironing 
and  other  forms  of  handiwork  receive  attention,  while  those  with  whom 
they  exchange  places  take  their  turn  at  cooking  and  ironing.  In  this 
way  all  branches  of  housework — sewing,  cutting  out  of  garments, 
household  economy,  etc. — are  taken  up  in  regular  order.  ^ 

The  attendance  in  the  evening  course  during  the  year  was  from  25 
to  30;  in  the  morning  course,  15  to  18. 

The  work  of  the  association  received  recognition  by  the  government 
during  the  year,  the  Prussian  minister  of  trade  and  industry  having 
granted  to  the  society  a  subsidy  of  1,000  marks  ($238)  to  aid  its  objects. 
The  city  authorities  also  gave  assistance  and  encouragement  to  extend 
the  society's  undertaking.  The  Polytechnic  Association  also  con- 
tributed liberally  in  aid  of  the  movement.  The  association  is  yet  but 
two  years  old,  and  the  limit  of  its  growth  has  not  been  reached. 

COLOGNE. 

The  statistics  of  the  industrial  educational  establishment  {Oeicerh- 
lichen  Lehranstalten)  of  the  city  of  Cologne  for  the  winter  semes- 
ter 1890-'91  are  concisely  given  by  the  director,  Friedrich  Komberg,  in 
a  general  review,  published  in  quarto  sheets  in  January  1891, 

The  organization  includes  a  special  trade  Bchool  {GewerbUche  Fach- 
schtile)  with  43  teachers  and  493  pupils;  a  special  continuation  school 
(ForthildungsschuU)  for  journeymen  with  13  teachers  and  232  pupils  j 
and  a  general  continuation  school  [Allgemehie  Forthildungsschnle)  for 
apprentices  with  52  teachers  and  797  i>upils.    Of  the  pupils  in  the 
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Special  trade  school  282  were  over  18  years  of  age,  and  211  under; 
in  tlie  journeymen's  school  189  were  over  18,  and  43  under;  in  the 
apprentices'  school  26  were  over  18,  and  771  under. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  the  institution 
under  Herr  Romberg's  management  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  Ger- 
man schools  of  this  class,  and  it  needs  no  detailed  description. 

Among  the  means  of  education  made  use  of  in  this  establishment 
are  excursions  (undertaken  in  summer,  and  personally  conducted  by 
some  of  the  special  teachers);  the  museum  of  industrial  art  (which,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Herr  Pabst,  the  director,  is  open  to  students  free  of 
charge);  the  library  of  the  Traders'  Union  (added,  in  1889,  to  the 
library  of  the  special  trade  school,  and  now  affording  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  institution  a  very  rich  collection  of  technical  works 
for  circulation  and  reference) ;  lectures  on  technical  subjects  (to  which 
students  are  admitted  on  complimentary  tickets). 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  the  machinists'  school  came  into  being  as  a 
department  of  the  special  trade  school  above  described.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  winter  half-year  of  1890-'91  it  became  a  separate  establish- 
ment.   It  has  the  same  director,  however,  as  before — Herr  Romberg. 

The  machinists'  school  includes  a  higher  department — the  technical 
intermediate  school,  and  a  lower — the  master  workmen's  school.  The 
technical  intermediate  school  (Die  Technische  Mittelschule)  has  a  pre- 
paratory course  and  two  special  courses  of  instruction,  each  lasting  one 
year. 

The  master  workmen's  school  has  three  courses  of  study,  each  of  five 
months'  duration.  The  winter  session  begins  on  the  1st  day  of  Novem* 
ber  and  continues  till  the  end  of  March;  the  summer  semester  begins 
on  the  1st  day  of  May  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  September.  Admis- 
sion to  either  of  these  schools  is  by  examination.  The  tuition  fee  for 
each  course  (semester)  is  76  marks  ($17.85). 

In  the  preparatory  classes  are  taught  German,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, geometrical  drawing,  and  technical  free-hand  drawing,  etc.;  in 
the  higher  classes,  mothematics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  geom- 
etry, machine  construction,  theory  of  steam  and  hydraulic  motors, 
electrotechnics,  etc. 

One  division  of  the  Fachschule  is  a  school  of  industrial  art  (Kunst- 
gewerbeachule).  It  was  organized  in  the  year  1879.  The  establish- 
ment includes  a  school  of  decorative  painting,  a  school  of  cabinetmak- 
ing,  a  school  of  ornamentation  and  modelling,  and  a  school  of  metal 
work. 

This  department,  also,  is  under  the  control  of  the  same  director — 
Herr  Romberg.  The  terms  of  instruction  begin  and  end  on  the  same 
days  with  those  of  the  master  workmen's  school  before  reported.  The 
tuition  fee  is  the  same  in  amount — 75  marks  ($17.85)  for  each  course. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  respecting  these  several  depart- 
ments except  such  as  we  have  cited.    The  master  workmen's  school — 
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the  most  recently  establislied  of  the  branch  schools — is  organized  on  a 
generous  plan,  and  its  object  is  intensely  practical.  It  is  yet  too  young 
to  have  a  history,  however. 

DUSSELDORF. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  is  an  institution  founded  by  the  city. 
It  receives  a  subvention  from  the  stat^  and  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  state  and  the  local  authority.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to 
affor'd  young  artisans  an  opportunity  to  acquire  such  knowledge  and 
skill  as  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  their  several  callings. 

There  are  three  departments:  A  preparatory  school  {Vorschule);  a 
Fachsckule^  for  wood  carving,  engraving,  modelling,  etc.;  and  an 
evening  school  for  drawing  and  modelling.  In  the  first  and  second 
departments  instruction  is  given  in  the  da3rtime  to  those  who  can 
devote  their  entire  time  to  it. 

The  course  in  the  preparatory  school  lasts  one  year.  The  hours  of 
study  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.,  with  a  half 
holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon.  For  admission  to  this  department 
pupils  must  possess  a  good  common  school  education,  must  be  at  least 
14  years  old,  and  must  have  chosen  some  practical  calling. 

As  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  Fachschule  the  pupil  must 
have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  preparatory  department,  or 
stand  a  satisfactory  examination.  Guests,  that  is,  such  as  take  only  a 
partial  course,  can  be  received  into  the  Faclischide^  if  actual  workmen, 
not  otherwise.  Pupils  are  admittM  twice  in  the  year,  April  1  and 
October  1,  by  the  director,  and  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  will 
any  be  received  in  the  intervals  between  those  dates. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  preparatory  and  Fach  departments  for  the  sum- 
mer session  is  25  marks  ($5.95) ;  for  the  winter  sessi^m  it  is  35  marks 
($8.33).  In  the  evening  classes  for  the  summer  session  the  fee  is  10 
marks  ($2.38),  in  winter  the  same.  Guests  must  pay  in  summer  15 
marks  ($3.57),  in  winter  20  marks  ($4.76). 

ESSEN. 

At  the  Erupp  steel  works  in  Essen  several  schools  are  mamtained 
by  the  famous  firm  for  the  benefit  of  their  workmen.  They  maintain 
four  primary  schools  as  well  as  a  private  school  for  boys  and  girls. 
Since  1875  they  have  also  established  two  industrial  schools,  where 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  laborers  who  are  often  surprisingly 
inexperienced  in  housework  are  instructed  in  the  theory  and  art  of 
domestic  economy. 

The  continuation  schools  of  Essen  were  founded  by  Krupp,  and  are 
well  attended.  The  firm  have  received  large  reflex  benefits  from  their 
well  directed  enterprise  and  philanthropy.  Many  expert  craftsmen, 
laborers  in  special  departments,  and  master  workmen  have  been 
trained  in  the  Erupp  schools  5  and  their  acquired  skill  is  equivalent  to 
BO  much  additional  capital  of  a  firm  whose  art  is  their  best  inheritance. 
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Much  greater  still  is  the  advantage  which  education  brings  to  th« 
pupils  themselves.  They  are  thoronghly  instructed  in  their  trade,  and 
become  accustomed  to  exact  work.  The  continuation  schools — attend- 
ance upon  which  is  obligatory — afiford  them  the  opportunity  to  gain 
further  theoretical  knowledge  of  their  calling,  and  to  learn  the  art  of 
drawing  besides, 

HANAU. 

The  Royal  Designing  Academy  was  founded  in  the  year  1772,  and 
since  1889  has  become  a  Faekschule  for  artistic  gold  work.  It  give» 
female  pupils  an  opportunity,  however,  to  learn  embroidery,  painting, 
and  the  technics  of  industrial  art.  l^o  pupil  is  admitted  under  the 
age  of  13.    Instruction  is  given  to  boys  and  girls  in  20  different  rooms. 

The  yearly  tuition  fee  for  foreigners  (other  than  German  pupils)  is 
200  marks  ($47.60)  j  for  day  pupils,  50  marks  ($11.90) ;  workshop  pupils, 
50  marks  ($11.90);  one>hour  pupils,  36  marks  ($8.57)  f  half-pay  pupils, 
1&  marks  ($4.28);  brothers  of  regular  pupils,  9  marks  ($2.14);  free 
pupils,  2  marks  (48  cents). 

Instruction  is  given  in  dra^ving  and  modelling  classes  in  winter  from 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m. ;  in  summer  from  8  a.  m.  to  12 
m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. ;  evenings  from  6  to  8  o'clock,  and  fh)m  8* to  10. 

The  whole  number  of  male  pupils  in  the  Hanau  academy  during  the 
year  1890-'91  was  430,  of  whom  67  were  full-day  pupils,  taking  47 
hours'  instruction  per  week;  362  took  only  16  hours  per  week.  The 
number  of  female  pupils  was  60,  of  whom  8  were  day  scholars,  receiving 
23  hours'  weekly  instruction ;  and  62  were  girls,  taking  but  16  hours 
per  week.    The  study  period  in  this  school  lasts  40J  weeks  per  year. 

Prof.  M.  Wiese  is  director  of  the  academy,  and  under  him  are  14 
teachers  in  the  varied  specialties  of  the  establishment.  The  majority 
of  the  pupils,  classified  according  to  trades,  were  trinket  makers,  173; 
jewellers,  32;  silversmiths,  30;  engravers,  34,  etc.  Pupils' ages  ranged 
from  13  to  45. 

INDUSTEIAL    TRADE    SCHOOLS  AKD    CONTmUATION 
SCHOOLS  m  SAXONY,  HAMBURG,  AND  BREMEN. 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840  five  royal  labor  schools  were  es- 
tablished by  the  state,  namely,  at  Chemnitz,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Plauen, 
and  Zittau. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  concerning  these  five  schools  for 
the  year  ending  December  2, 1889: 


Location. 


Chomnitz 
Drepden  . 
Lcipsio . . 
Plauen... 
Zittan  ... 


Dsite  of 
opening. 


Oct.  1,1837 
Oct.  1,1837 
Oct.  1,1S38 
Nov.  2,1840 
Kov.  1,1840 


Teachera. 


11 

12 

8 

9 


PupiU. 


132 

98 

178 

109 

88 


Peceired 

from 

tuition  feea. 


$605. 71 

1, 16:i.  82 

706.36 

556. 92 


Stat«  aid. 


$5. 356. 43 
5, 582. 77 
i.  497. 96 
8, 8U6. 10 


Expense*. 


$S.969.2S 
6, 748. 97 
6,325.73 
4,363.73 
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Free-hand  and  arGhitectaral  drawing^  with  perspective  and  projec- 
tions, and  the  construction  of  articles  are  given  special  attention  in 
every  coarse.  Of  the  154  hours  of  instruction  (constituting  a  course) 
97  are  devoted  t^  drawing. 

The  tuition  fee  is  30  marks  ($7.14)  per  half-year,  which  amount, 
according  to  the  report,  covers  only  12  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
expense  account  current  of  these  schools.  The  remaining  cost  is  paid 
by  the  state. 

Among  the  other  special  schools  of  industry  in  Saxony  are  included 
20  weaving,  embroidery,  and  lace  making  schools.  Of  this  number  five 
are  day  schools,  concerning  which  the  following  facts  may  be  of  interest : 


« 

Location. 

Kind  of  school. 

Yp4ir  of 
opening. 

Moans  of 
Bupi>ort. 

Incomo 

from  feea, 

1888-*89. 

Expendi- 
tures, 
18a8-'89. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Pupils, 
1889. 

Chemnitz 

Groftnschonnn  ... 
Seifheniicrsdorl  . 
Werdau 

Hi  ffher  weaving.. 

AVeavlng 

Weaving 

Weaving 

Embroidery 

1857 
1800 
1881 
1835 
1361 

Commune 

AMOcintion... 
Association... 

Comtiiune 

Endowment. . . 

$3,339.14 

319.40 

130.90 

898.45 

1,259.02 

$3,960.32 
1,736.21 
1,239.50 
1,552.47 
2,682.97 

4 
3 

4 

a 

4 

62 
34 

49 
8S 

Limbacli ......... 

33 

All  of  these  schools  are  equipped  with  hand  and  iwwer  looms  for 
instruction  and  practice.  The  Chemuitz  school  has  43  hand  looms  and 
15  i)Ower  looms;  the  Grossschunau  school,  30  hand  and  6  power  looms; 
the  Seifhennersdorf  school,  27  hand  looms  and  1  power  loom;  the 
Werdau  school,  7  hand  and  7  power  looms;  and  the  Limbach  school, 
66  embroidery  and  knitting  machines  and  9  sewing  machines. 

The  cost  of  tuition  per  annum  at  these  schools  is  as  follows :  At  Chem- 
nitz, for  Germans,  270  marks  ($64.26),  and  for  foreigners,  450  marks 
($107.10);  at  Grossschouau,  for  natives  of  Saxony,  60  marks  ($14.28), 
and  for  others,  150  marks  ($35.70);  at  Seifhennersdorf,  for  natives  of 
the  town,  free,  for  inhabitants  of  Saxony,  50  marks  ($11.90),  and  for 
others,  75  marks  ($17.85);  at  Werdau,  150  to  75  marks  ($35.70  to 
$17.85),  and  for  evening  pupils,  18 to  6  marks  (84.28  to  $1.43);  at  Lim- 
bach,  for  inhabitants  of  Saxony,  180  marks  (842.84),  for  other  Gerlnans, 
300  marks  ^ $71.40),  and  for  foreigners,  600 marks  ($142.80). 

In  addition  to  these  24  evening  schools  for  weaving,  embroidery, 
etc.,  are  reported  to  exist  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Altogether 
these  29  schools  employed,  in  1889,  163  teachers;  had  a  total  of  2,072 
pui)ils;  an  income  from  entrance  fees  and  tuition  of  32,562  marks 
($7,749.76),  and  an  expense  account  of  117,600  marks  ($27,988.80). 

There  are  other  industrial  Fach  schools  of  Saxony,  with  various 
names,  which  can  not  be  assigned  to  any  category.  There  are  36 
of  them,  with  a  total  membership  (December  2, 1889)  of  2,553  pupils. 
The  number  of  teachers  was  138. 

The  amount  of  fees  paid  by  students  was  46,152  marks  ($10,984.18); 
the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  in  the  36  schools  came  to  152,916 
marks  ($36,394.01);  many  of  these  schools  are  small,  and  derive  their 
income  from  guilds,  unions,  or  individual  patronage  for  the  most  part, 
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though  some  are  supported  by  the  commuues,  and  one,  the  toy  school 
at  Griinhainichen,  by  the  state. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  special  schools  in  Saxony  which 
deserves  mention — the  royal  schools  for  sailors — of  which  there  are  six. 
These  are  state  institutions,  and  were  established  in  deference  to 
the  demands  of  ship  owners  for  an  improved  preliminary  training  for 
seamanship  and  pilotage  on  the  vessels  and  rafts  navigating  the  river 
Elbe.  Instruction  is  limited  to  a  session  of  three  or  four  months  in 
winter,  when  the  rivers  are  closed  to  navigation.  The  tuition  fee  is 
only  3  marks  (71  cents)  for  each  pupil.  During  the  winter  of  1888-'89 
the  state  appropriated  2,255  marks  ($536.69)  for  these  schools.  The 
number  of  pupils  for  each  school  for  the  year  was,  in  the  6  schools, 
respectively,  as  foUows: 


Location. 


SchandAU.. 
Kuiii;;8tem 

Wchlcn 

Pima 

MeiHsen  ... 
Hiosa 


Tear 
opened. 


1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1881 
1882 


Papils. 


30 
11 
14 
14 
7 
16 


Since  the  year  1874  courses  of  instruction  for  engineers  of  locomotives 
and  machinists  have  been  conducted  in  various  industrial  centres  of 
Saxony,  under  the  management  of  the  Engineers  and  Architects'  Union. 
The  object  of  these  courses  is  "to  ensure  safety,  skill,  facility,  and  econ- 
omy" in  the  control  of  the  steam  engine. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  delivered  for  the  most  part  by  the 
industrial  inspectors  or  their  assistants.  These  lectures  treat  of  the 
properties  of  steam,  the  construction  of  the  steam  boiler,  firing,  and 
security  against  explosions,  the  steam  engine  and  its  care.  A  course 
consists  of  ten  to  fifteen  lectures  of  two  hours  eaeh  as  a  rule.  Each 
pupil  pays  a  fee  of  3, 5,  or  6  marks  (71  cents,  $1.19,  or  $1.43)  per  course. 

Courses  of  instruction  of  this  kind  were  held  during  the  year  at  sev- 
eral i)laces  in  the  following  industrial  inspection  districts: 

In  the  Dresden  district,  since  1878. 13  courses  have  been  held  at 
Dresden,  2  at  Freiberg,  and  1  at  each  of  the  towns  of  Potschap- 
pel,  Meissen,  Pirna,  and  Diiben.  In  these  19  courses  there  were 
1,328  pupils.  In  the  Chemnitz  district  a  similar  school  course  was 
instituted  in  1868  by  the  Artisans'  Union.  The  course  here  is  of  six 
months'  duration;  and,  in  1889,  63  pupils  were  in  attendance.  In  the 
Zwickau  district  courses  of  a  like  kind  are  carried  on.  In  the  Leipsic 
district  there  are  two  schools  of  this  sort — one  of  which  has  been 
merged  in  the  industrial  Sunday  school  of  the  Polytechnic  Society. 
This  is  in  operation  from  October  to  June,  and  in  1889  it  had  56 
l^upils. 

Another  school  was  organized  in  1887.  The  course  lasts  from  Octo- 
ber to  March,  as  an  evening  school.    In  the  winter  1889-'90,  32  pupils 
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attended  it.    In  the  districts  of  Bautzen,  Meissen,  atid  Plauen  similar 
courses  arelield. 

Saxony  lias  also  eleven  special  industrial  institutions  for  the  all- 
round  education  of  women  and  girls  in  female  employments,  lace 
making,  etc.  These  schools  are,  in  brief— the  Industrial  School  at  An- 
naberg,  opened  in  1885,  with  4  teachers  and  05  pupils;  the  Continua- 
tion School  of  the  Artisans'  Union  at  Chemnitz,  opened  in  1864,  with  4 
teachers  and  77  pupils;  the  Women's  Industrial  Union  at  Dresden, 
opened  in  1871,  with  20  teachers  and  318  pupils;  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional Union  at  Dre3den,  opened  in  1870,  with  18  teachers  and  207 
pupils;  the  Women's  Industrial  and  Daughters'  Educational  Institute 
at  Dresden,  opened  in  1879,  with  5  teachers  and  67  pupils;  the  Higher 
FachscJiule  at  Leipsic,  opened  in  1875,  with  12  teachers  and  196  pupils; 
the  Adult  Daughters'  School  at  Leipsic,  opened  in  1863,  with  6  teachers 
and  54  pupils;  the  Female  Institute  of  Drawing  at  Leipsic,  opened  in 
1879,  with  3  teachers  and  30  pupils;  the  Women's  Industrial  School  at 
Plauen,  opened  in  1877,  with  4  teachers  and  21  pupils;  the  Eoyal 
Lace  Making  School  at  Schneeberg,  opened  in  1878,  with  1  teacher  and 
13  pupils;  and  the  Women's  School  at  Schwarzenberg,  opened  in  1884, 
with  4  teachers  and  4^  pupils. 

Saxony  has  eight  agricultural  schools  of  a  grade  below  the  Leipsic 
Institute  and  the  Agricultural  School  at  Dobeln,  and  one  school  of 
gardening,  all  of  which  except  the  last  mentioned  are  supported  in  the 
main  by  circles  of  the  Agricultural  Union.  The  School  of  Gardening 
at  Dresden  was  organized  by  the  Gardening  Society,  Flora,  in  1874. 
These  schools  yield  the  following  statistics  up  to  December  2, 1890: 


Name  of  echooL 


A  gricnltnral  ndnter  school 

Agricaltnral  winter  scbool 

Agrlcnltaml  fruit  aod  gardening  school 

Agricultural  school 

Agricultural  winter  school 

Agricultural  school 

Agricultural  winter  school 

Agricultural  circle  school 

Gardening  school 


Location. 


Annaherg 
Auerbach. 
Bautzen  .. 
ChemnitK. 
Freiberg.. 
Meissen .. 
Socblitz . . 
Wurssen . . 
Dresden . . 


Year  of 

Teachers. 

opening. 

1882 

10 

1876 

8 

1876 

11 

1877 

7 

1877 

10 

1879 

7 

1877 

14 

1878 

6 

1875 

8 

Pnpila. 


18 
81 
134 
68 
37 
82 
68 
62 
65 


Of  the  32  trade  schools  (Handelsschulen)  reported  in  Saxony  four  are 
public  schools  for  apprentices  and  are  connected  with  higher  depart- 
ments. These  four  schoolsareall  supported  byassociations  of  merchants 
or  manufacturers.  The  following  short  table  shows  some  of  the  more 
important  facts  in  regard  to  them: 


Location. 


Bautzen 

Chemnitz 

Dresden 

Leipsic 

S.  Ex.  OS- 


Tear  of 
oi>ening. 


1856 
1848 
1854 
1831 


Teachers. 


6 
12 
23 
27 


Pupils. 


122 
280 
688 
686 


Tnition  per 
annum. 


$19.04-$36.70 
17. 14-  57, 12 
19.09-85.08 
14.28-85.68 


Income  from 
tnition, 
1888-'89. 


$2,724.82 

9.566.88 

21,408.31 

10,751.39 


E 


xpmiditnres, 
l888-*89. 


04,020.80 
11,599.41 
20.040.07 
19,880.82 


23 
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Tbe  remaining  schools  of  this  class  are  not  in  connection  with  higher 
departments,  but  are  maintained  almost  without  exception  by  mercan- 
tile corporations.  ■  Many  of  the  schools  are  small,  but  they  are  all  in- 
cluded in  this  tabulation  as  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  Saxony  is 
permeated  by  the  system. 

The  following  trade  schools  of  Saxony  have  no  organic  relation  with 
other  educational  establishments: 


Location. 

Year  of 
opening. 

Teaohera. 

Papila 
Dec.  2, 1889. 

AnnAb^nr    r»-.-.r»» r--,T.--,T.t-,       ,--t-.-,,        --rr.T-^.  ..,-.-..«.  r-l^^.^.-r- 

1887 
1881 
1885 
1887 
1889 
1864 
1859 
1850 
1855 
1870 
1887 
1857 
1852 
1845 
1809 
1850 
ia59 
-      1858 
1688 
1877 
1885 
1889 
187« 
1888 
18T6 
1847 

2 
3 
2 

4 
3 
4 

0 
3 

4 
8 
6 

4 

e 

2 
8 

1 

6 
8 
4 
5 
4 
2 
8 
8 
6 
8 

115 

A  IM^rbmCn ,■  ^^^  -,-,-,      -.TT-.rT,.r...T...,«.....,^..r....... 

39 

Bi8ohof»werda 

30 

Critntnit  Eschfta 

G3 

DiDttohliawalde - 

19 

D5h«ln 

59 

Frankenberg......... - 

47 

Freil>erg 

127 

Griniiua .,.- .- 

28 

GroMSHuhain ........... 

44 

Hainlehen.... - .- 

21 

X^anienz. .......................................................... 

23 

Leipfiie 

93 

XitiiMDlg 

20 

JU^ifwm.. 

64 

OiMihatas  .............................................................. 

30 

Ptm* - 

65 

Plauen  

233 

Badt^bers * - 

18 

BifMia 

29 

Bo«>hIita 

17 

Bosawoin 

24 

S<'hnf^b6ir]r - 

27 

W  errlaa - .« 

42 

Zittau 

81 

Zwickau • 

128 

There  are  two  trade  schools  conducted  by  private  persons  which 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  category  of  educational  establishments  in 
Saxony.  Both  schools  are  in  Leipsic.  They  together  employ  13  teach- 
ers and  furnish  instruction  to  about  300  pupils. 

The  32  trade  schools  mentioned  employ  184  teachers  and  in  1889  had 
3,3G4  ]>upils  in  attendance.  The  amount  of  tuition  fees  (1888-'89}  was 
319,306  marks  ($75,994.83)  and  the  expenses  were  363,686  marks 
($80,557.27).  An  analysis  of  the  statistics  concerning  the  above  schools 
shows  that  28  of  these  trade  schools  are  controlled  by  mercantile  socie- 
ties j  2,  by  private  persons;  1,  by  the  commune;  and  1,  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  Pupils  must  be  14  years  old  to  enter  any  of  these 
schools.  The  instruction  courses  last  three  years  in  most  cases;  but 
in  four  instances  two  years  only. 

The  plaiting  and  braiding  of  straw  are  such  important  industries  in 
some  parts  of  Saxony  that  children  are  taught  them  in  four  special 
schools.  In  the  winter  of  1889-'90,  240  children  under  14  years  of  age 
received  instruction  in  these  branches.  Six  female  teachers  carried  on 
this  work  under  the  supervision  of  four  directors  who  were  specialists 
in  the  art  {Fachmdnnern).  Pupils  are  received  at  from  5  to  7  years  of 
age — at  Dippoldiswalde,  at  the  age  of  4  years.  The  duration  of  instruc- 
tion is  unlimited.  There  is  no  Sunday  tcacliing.  There  is  no  charge 
for  tuition :  but  the  children  receive  a  small  wage  for  good  work. 
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The  entire  expense  of  these  schools  was  2,798  marks  ($665.02),  Of 
this  sum  915  marks  ($217.77)  went  to  the  female  teachers  and  1,200 
marks  ($285.00)  for  material.  The  cost  is  mostly  covered  by  state  aid, 
(to  the  extent  of  2,100  marks  or  $499.80).  Eent,  heating,  lighting,  and 
cleaning  of  the  school  rooms  are  provided  for  by  the  communes. 

In  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  known  as  Swiss  Saxony  are  several 
schools  of  household  industry,  founded  by  the  enterprise  of  Herr  Olau- 
son-Kaas,  and  supported  by  subventions  trom  the  state  and  communes. 

These  schools  are  two  carving  schools  for  boys,  at  Pima  and  Hohen- 
stein;  five  basket  plaiting  schools  for  women  and  children — one  at 
each  of  the  five  jwints,  Pirna,  Wehlen,  Schandau,  Hohenstein,  and 
Hinterhermsdorf;  one  school  of  cane  making  for  men  and  boj'S  at 
Hohenstein;  two  schools  of  artificial  flower  making  for  women  and 
girls  at  Hohenstein  and  Schandau;  one  straw  braiding  school  for  chil- 
dren at  Hohenstein. 

The  teaching  staff  for  these  schools  consists  of  2  head  teachers  and 
7  assistants,  9  iii  all.  On  December  2,  1889,  there  were  190  pupils 
attending,  64  adults  and  126  children.  Of  the  190  pupils  25  belonged 
to  the  carving  school  at  Pirna;  85  to  the  basket  and  toy  schools,  and 
other  similar  schools  at  the  five  places  named ;  80  to  the  schools  of  artifi- 
cial flower  manufacture.    No  fees  are  payable  for  tuition. 

Boys  of  ten  years  of  age  and  young  men  and  adults  are  admitted  to 
the  carving  and  cane  making  schools ;  children  of  both  sexes  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  women  and  girls  may  enter  the  schools  of  basket  making; 
women  and  girls  (at  ten  years  of  age)  may  be  admitted  to  the  schools 
of  flower  making,  while  only  children  of  the  earliest  school  age  may 
attend  the  schools  of  straw  braiding. 

DRESDEN. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts  (Die  Kanigliche  Academie  der  Bildenden 
Kiiiiste)  was  originally  rardowed  ^a  aft  academy  of  painting  in  1705, 
but  in  1764  it  was  expanded  into  an  academy  of  art.  This  is  a  state 
institution,  and  provides  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
copper  engraving,  wood  carving,  and  architecture. 

During  the  year  1888-'89,  in  this  establishment,  21  teachers  imparted 
instruction  to  131  pupils.  Of  these  pupils  91  were  from  Saxony,  37 
from  other  German  states,  and  3  from  foreign  countries. 

An  entrance  fee  of  20  marks  ($4.76)  is  paid  by  the  pupil  on  admission 
to  the  academy.  During  the  year,  however,  22  students  were  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees. 

State  travelling  scholarship  stipends  of  2,400  marks  ($571.20)  annually 
are  provided  for  2  artists;  3  scholarships  for  painters,  each  worth  980 
marks  ($233.24)  per  annum;  3  scholarships  for  pupils  of  the  acad- 
emy classes  of  200,  250,  and  300  marks  ($47.60,  $59.50,  and  $71.40',  re- 
spectively, per  annum,  and  2  of  135  marks  ($32.13)  each.  These  trav- 
elling scholarships  are  much  sought  after  and  highly  appreciated,  since 
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their  holders  have  access  to  all  other  musenins  and  academies  of  art 
free  of  charge. 

The  public  exhibition  of  the  works  of  pnpils  of  the  Dresden  academy 
in  1880  consisted  of  450  numbers.  The  library  contained  4,094  volumes. 
The  tuition  fees  aggiegated  about  5,000  marks  ($1,190).  The  total 
expenses  amounted  to  about  100,000  marks  ($23,800),  of  which  sum  the 
state  contributed  95,000  marks  ($22,010). 

The  Koyal  School  of  Industrial  Art  {Die  Konigliche  Kunsigewerbes- 
chide  mit  Kunsigeicerhemuseum)  became  a  state  establishment  in  1875. 
Prior  to  that  date  it  had  been  connected  with  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. Besides  the  director  this  school  has  21  teachers,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 2, 1889,  289  pupils  belonged  to  its  classes.  Two  hundred  and  two 
of  these  were  from  Saxony,  74  from  other  German  states,  and  13  from 
foreign  countries. 

In  the  day  department  of  this  academy  there  are  sx)ecial  schools 
of  architecture,  of  ornamental  modelling,  figure  modelling,  sculpture, 
decorative  painting,  pattern  designing,  porcelain  painting,  lithography 
and  color  printing,  general  and  theatrical  decoration;  in  the  evening 
division,  classes  are  instiucted  in  architecture,  modelling,  figure  and 
free-hand  drawing. 

Since  its  opening  there  have  been  educated  at  this  school  1,005 
persons,  of  which  number  874  were  members  of  the  day  classes  and  131 
of  the  evening  classes. 

The  day  pupils  have  made  choice  of  the  following  occupations :  Indus- 
trial architecture,  etc.,  100;  painting,  lithography,  and  color  printing, 
369;  pattern  designing,  178;  sculpture  and  carving,  173;  drawing,  54. 

In  the  evening  school  the  pupils  choosing  modelling,  wood  and  stone 
carving,  etc.,  numbered  28;  cabinet  making,  goldsmith  work,  etc.,  34; 
engraving  and  sculpture,  17;  decorative  painting,  pattern  drawing,  et<;., 
41;  other  industries,  9;  without  occupation,  2. 

The  school  library  contained^  December  2, 1889,  4,538  works,  with 
about  7,200  volumes.  In  connection  with  the  library  is  a  collection  of 
materials  and  manufactured  articles  of  industrial  art,  numbering  67,677 
objects,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  ornamental  works,  with  17,523  wood- 
cuts and  copperplate  sheets  illustrative  of  earlier  periods  of  art. 

The  Eoyal  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  stands  in  close  relation  with 
this  school.  It  contains  22,300  specimens  of  objects  of  industrial  art  in 
its  collection,  representing  the  various  branches  of  industry  of  the 
kingdom — especially  the  textile  industry,  ceramics,  architectural  occu- 
pations, and  decorative  painting.  During  the  year  1888-'89,  7,605  per- 
sons visited  the  museum. 

German  pupils  in  the  day  classes  pay  30  marks  ($7.14)  per  half-year 
for  tuition;  foreigners,  45  marks  ($10.71).  For  evening  instruction,  per 
month,  four  hours  a  week,  1  mark  (24  cents) ;  for  five  to  eight  hours 
per  week,  1  mark  50  pfennigs  (36  cents) ;  for  nine  to  twelve  hours  per 
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TFeek,  2  marks  (48  cents).  The  tuition  fees  for  the  year  1888  came  to 
7,780  marks  ($1,851.64). 

The  total  expense  of  the  school  and  of  the  museum  amounted  to 
about  133,000  marks  ($31,654) ;  of  this  sum  the  state  gave  124,300  marks 
($29,583.40). 

The  preparatory  school  of  the  Eoyal  School  of  Industrial  Art  {Die 
Vorschule  der  Kdniglichen  Kunstgewerheschule)  is  of  a  grade  interme- 
diate between  the  common  school  and  the  special  courses  of  the  school 
of  industrial  art.  Formerly  this  preparatory  school  was  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  school  of  industrial  art,  but  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  pupils  made  a  sepuration  necessary.  This  was  effected  on 
October  1,  1886,  when  it  became  an  independent  institution.  Only 
such  pupils  will  be  received  into  special  clashes  of  the  industrial  art 
school  as  have  been  able  to  pass  an  examination  for  promotion  in  the 
preparatory  school.  In  1889  the  school  employed  8  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  53  pupils.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  the  state.  Out  of 
a  total  expenditure  of  17,570  marks  ($4,181.66),  15,730  marks  ($3,743.74) 
was  from  state  aid.  , 

At  Dresden  there  are  8  municipal  continuation  schools,  for  boys  only, 
mth  a  total  attendance  of  1,770  pupils.  Seventy-nine  teachers  are 
employed.  Besides,  there  are  5  continuation  schools  for  boys  in  the 
city,  which  are  sustained  by  associations.  Forty-nine  teachers  are  re- 
quired in  these  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  1,282.  A  private 
continuation  school  also  flourishes  in  this  city,  having  6  teachers  and 
an  attendance  of  252  pupils.  There  are  also  12  schools  classed  as  tech- 
nical schools,  with  continuation  schools  annexed.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  teachers  give  instruction  to  2,799  pupils,  aU  boys. 

Finally,  10  special  technical  schools  are  in  operation  in  the  city. 
These  are  mixed  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,208 — 344 
boys,  864  girls.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  teachers  are  employed.  All 
of  these  are  Fach  schools,  as  the  Special  School  of  the  Painters' 
Guild,  etc. 

CHEMNITZ. 

At  Chemnitz  there  are  the  following  technical  institutes,  all  under 
one  roof  and  mainly  supported  by  the  state:  A  higher  industrial  school 
founded  in  1836,  with  departments  for  technical  mechanics,  technical 
chemistry,  and,  since  1878,  for  building;  a  labor  school,  founded  in 
1837  5  a  school  for  master  workmen,  founded  in  1855,  which  originally 
educated  only  mechanics  (machinists,  spinners,  weavers,  etc.),  but 
which,  since  1869,  has  had  divisions  for  dyers  and  bleachers,  since  1880, 
for  millers,  and  since  1885,  for  soap  making;  a  school  of  industrial 
drawing,  founded  in  1796.    These  schools  together  employ  43  teachers. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  these  schools  are:  For  the  higher  in- 
dustrial school  the  pupil  must  be  at  least  15  years  old,  and  must  have  the 
travelling  certificate  of  a  real-school  or  its  equivalent;  for  the  labor 
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school  the  requisites  are  15  years  of  age,  the  completion  of  a  common 
school  course,  and  practical  experience  of  at  least  2  half-years  in  some 
maiiua]  trade;  for  the  school  for  master  workmen  the  same  as  for  the 
labor  school  and  at  least  2  years' practice  in  some  bnsiness;  for  the 
school  of  industrial  drawing  the  pupil  must  be  14  years  of  age,  must 
have  received  confirmation,  and  have  reached  the  grade  of  the  common 
school. 

The  teaching  in  the  several  schools  lasts  as  follows:  In  the  indus- 
trial school,  division  of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  three  and  one-half 
years,  in  the  building  department,  three  years;  in  the  labor  school,  four 
winter  half-years;  in  the  school  for  master  workmen,  one  and  one-half 
years,  in  three  half-year  courses;  in  the  school  of  industrial  drawing 
an  unlimited  time. 

The  tuition  fees,  per  half  year,  in  the  different  schools  are — ^for  the 
industrial  school,  60  marks  ^$14.28)  for  Germans,  and  120  marks  ($28.56) 
for  foreigners;  for  the  labor  school,  30  marks  ($7.14);  for  the  master  work- 
men's school,  30  marks  ($7J.4);  and  for  the  school  of  industrial  draw- 
ing, 3  marks  (71  cents)  for  each  branch. 

Since  the  openilig  of  this  establishment  there  have  been — ^in  the 
high&  industrial  department,  4,000  pupils;  in  the  labor  school,  1,650 
pupils;  in  the  master  workmen's  school,  3,000  pupils;  and  in  the  indus- 
trial drawing  school,  3,000  pupils;  a  total  of  11,650  pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  several  departments  of  the 
Chemnitz  Technical  School  on  December  2, 1889,  was  as  follows : 

Mechanical  department I Z 142 

Chemical  department , 35 

Building  department 49 

Labor  school 132 

Master  workmen's  school 243 

Dyers'  school IS 

Millers'  school 2-4 

Soap  makers'  school 4 

Industrial  drawing  school 135 

Total 777 

Of  these  498  were  natives  of  Saxony j  230  of  other  German  states; 
while  only  49  were  foreigners.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were 
195,200  marks  ($46,457.60).  Of  this  amount  about  42,500  marks 
($10,115)  came  from  tuition  fees,  and  148,000  marks  ($35,224)  from  tlie 
state. 


From  the  historical  sketch  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Art,  and  of  the  Art  Trade  School,  at  Leipsic,  by  the 
director.  Prof.  Nieper,  Ph.  D.,  wo  loam  that  this  institution  was 
founded  under  royal  patronage  in  1704.    For  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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eight  yearS)  therefore,  the  academy  has  been  dedicated  to  the  object  for 
which  it  avowedly  exists,  viz.,  "The  cultivation  of  the  graphic  art,  and 
of  art  in  its  applications  to  industry." 

The  specialties  taught  in  this  institution  are  three,  viz.,  architecture, 
sculpture,  drawing  and  painting.  The  technical  instruction  is  supple- 
mented by  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  industrial  art,  human  anatomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  photography,  etc. 

In  the  year  1880-'90  there  were  208  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
academy.  Since  1871,  1,732  students  have  belonged  to  the  different 
classes.  The  occupations  chosen  by  these  students  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: Decorative  painters,  394;  sculptors,  modellers,  etc.,  161;  litho- 
graphers, 525;  xylographei*s,  272;  engravers,  94;  architects,  46;  the 
remainder  going  into  various  other  pursuits.  Of  this  entire  number 
(1,732)  only  69  were  foreign  bom;  and  so  it  appears  that  the  prophet 
of  art  is  not  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 

The  volume  from  which  this  brief  account  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of 
Art  has  been  abstracted  is  itself  a  work  of  art.  It  is  embellished  with 
forty-five  illustrations  which  represent  the  skill  attained  by  students 
of  the  academy  in  the  arts  of  lithography,  wood  engraving,  etc. 

The  City  Trade  School  was  founded  in  1875,  Pupils  are  admitted  to 
the  day  courses  who  have  reached  the  second  class  of  the  Vollsschule, 
Only  such  as  have  attended  the  day  school  one  year  can  enter  upon 
the  first  course  of  the  evening  school,  and  only  after  one  full  year's  at- 
tendance therein  can  they  begin  the  second  course  of  the  evening 
school. 

'The  course  of  instruction  in  the  day  classes,  as  in  each  of  the  even- 
ing courses,  lasts  one  year.  The  day  course  is  in  session  38  hours  per 
week,  and,  with  the  4  hours'  instruction  in  modelling  (on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons  from  2  to  4  o'clock),  42  hours  in  all.  The 
evening  course  occupies  12  hours  per  week. 

In  the  day  school  the  subjects  taught  are  building  construction, 
architectural,  geometrical,  and  projection  drawing,  German,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  history,  modelling,  and  free- 
hand drawing.  The  evening  course  embraces  the  study  of  German, 
history,  arithmetic,  geometry,  free-hand  and  projection  drawing,  ma- 
chinery, trade  principles  ( Qewerbekunde)^  commercial  bookkeeping,  tech- 
nical nature-knowledge,  elements  of  building,  and  modelling. 

The  attendance  during  the  first  year  (1875-^76),  in  the  day  course, 
was  48;  in  1889-'90,  it  was  211.  In  the  evening  course,  during  the  first 
year,  the  attendance  was  70;  in  1889-^90,  it  was  591.  In  all,  during 
1875-'76,  118;  in  1889-'90,  802. 

As  an  adjunct  to  this  school  there  was  established  by  the  city  council 
of  Leipsic,  in  1886,  a  Fachkurs  for  printers,  that  is,  a  sxiecial  course  in  the 
printing  art.  None  can  take  this  course  except  apprentices  whose  em- 
ployers are  members  of  the  Leipsic  Printers'  Union.    The  course  lasts 
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three  years,  and  instruction  is  given  in  tlie  evening  from  6  to  8  o'clock, 
aggregating  eight  hours  per  week.  At  Easter,  in  the  year  1889,  the 
attendance  was  185. 

The  instruction  is  of  the  most  practical  character,  including  not 
only  the  technical  and  mechanical  parts  of  the  trade,  but  embracing, 
also,  German,  Latin,  grammar,  the  preparation  of  manuscript  for  the 
press,  proof-reading,  punctuation,  ete.,  aU  of  which  are  of  immediate 
use  to  compositors  and  printers. 

A  special  course  for  painters  was  organized  in  1886  as  a  depart- 
ment of  this  institution.  The  course  extends  through  three  consecutive 
half-yearly  winter  sessions  (ending  with  Easter),  and  includes  three 
months'  practice  in  decorative  painting  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  throughout  the  entire  three  years.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-  nine  pupils  attended  this  course  in  1889-'90. 

A  special  school  for  tailors  was  founded  at  Easter  in  1887,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Leipsic  Trade  School.  Apprentices  of  members  of  the 
Tailors'  Guild  only  are  allowed  to  enter  this  school. 

A  three  years'  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  evenings  from  7  to 
9  o^clock,  eight  hours  per  week  in  all.  The  instruction  is  both  general 
and  special.  Geometry,  drawing,  trigonometry,  etc.,  constitute  the 
general  studies;  while  the  technical  side  of  the  course  consists  of  draw- 
ing— first,  the  minor  parts  of  garments,  the  pockets,  etc.,  for  example, 
and  afterwards  other  objects.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on 
this  instruction  in  1889-'90  was  36. 

Prof.  Nieper  is  director  of  all  departments  of  this  trade  school,  as 
well  as  of  the  Leipsic  Academy  of  Art  to  which  allusion  has  been  al- 
ready made. 

Tuition  fees  in  the  day  school  course  amount  to  40  marks  ($9.62)  per 
year;  in  the  evening  school,  20  marks  ($4.76). 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  trade  school  in  1875, 2,897  pupils  have 
belonged  to  it.  These  pupils  are  grouped  together  in  three  principal 
classes,  as  follows:  Architecture  and  mechanics  ;  painting  and  graphic 
trades;  plastic  arts.  In  detail — 58  have  become  architects;  339,  ma- 
sons; 130,  carpenters;  163,  machinists;  107,  mechanics;  52,  draughts- 
men; 118,  locksmiths;  85,  cabinetmakers;  301,  painters  on  glass  and 
porcelain;  105,  engravers;  246,  lithographers;  121,  wood  engravers; 
and  a  smaller  number  were  scattered  through  various  trades,  such  as 
photography,  bookbinding,  tailoring,  etc. 

GK>THA. 

The  Eoyal  Building  School,  etc.  (Die  RerzoglicJie  Sachsisclie  Ban- 
getcerbescJiule  uiid  JSandwerJcerschule)  is  a  state  institution,  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  state  ministerial  office  of  Saxony.  Its  object  is  to  train 
young  artisans  to  become  master  builders,  to  fit  them  for  positions  as 
railroad  or  municipal  foremen,  etc.  Connected  with  it  is  a  laborers' 
school,  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays. 
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111  tlio  winter  half-year,  1800-'91,  106  pupils  attended  this  building 
school,  and  182  the  school  for  laborers.  During  the  summer  half-year 
of  1891,  216  pupils  attended  the  laborers'  school. 

Instruction  in  the  building  school  is  given  for  fifty  hours  a  week, 
during  four  half-years  or  semesters,  each  consisting  of  from  nineteen 
to  twenty  weeks.  In  the  building  school,  however,  instruction  is 
given  only  during  the  winter  half-year  ;  in  the  laborers'  school  it  con- 
tinues during  both  the  winter  and  the  summer  half-years. 

Tuition  for  the  winter  half-year  costs  pupils  from  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
75  marks  ($17.85);  others,  90  marks  ($21.42).  In  the  laborers'  school 
the  tuition  fee  per  half-year  is  10  marks  ($2.38). 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  in  the  building  school  on 
proof  of  possessing  a  good  common  school  education,  and  of  having  had 
at  least  six  months'  experience  in  a  workshop  or  at  the  building  trade. 
They  must  also  be  at  least  16  years  old. 

The  plan  of  study  in  both  departments  of  this  school  is  well  grounded 
in  mathematics,  physios,  the  principles  of  building  construction,  strength 
of  materials^  etc. 

HAMBURa. 

The  Trade  School  System  of  Hamburg  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Carl 
Melchior  of  Bonn  (prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  seminary  in  the 
latter  city),  published  in  1891,  in  which  the  author  gives  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  trade  education  in  Ham- 
burg. 

The  year  1765,  he  says,  was  the  birth  year  of  trade  instruction  in 
Hamburg.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Sonnin,  Biisch,  Sieveking,  and 
others  founded  the  Patriotic  Society  which  afterwards  assumed  the 
name  of,  Hamburg  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Arts  and  Trades. 
Classes  were  opened,  and  the  new  enterprise  slowly  but  surely  won 
public  confidence  and  appreciation. 

The  outcome  of  the  movement  then  begun  may  be  seen  today  in  the 
General  Trade  School  of  Hamburg,  and  its  several  offshoots,  all  of  them 
springing  from  the  germ  planted  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are 
three  divisions  of  this  school.  The  common  tr<ade  school  is  preparatory 
'  in  its  scope,  with  classes  in  free-hand  drawing,  continuation,  and  special 
studies.  The  day  school  course  embraces  instruction  in  drawing  (mainly 
technical),  decorative  painting,  machine  designing,  etc.,  and  is  designed 
to  fit  master  workmen  for  their  special  duties.  The  day  school  consists 
of  two  classes — an  under  and  an  upper  class;  the  monthly  tuition  cost- 
ing 0  marks  ($1.43)  in  the  first  class,  and  12  marks  ($2.86)  in  the  last. 
The  school  for  artisans,  which  is  a  department  of  this  institution,  was 
opened  in  1865, 

The  statistical  summary  of  attendance  in  the  three  divisions  of  this 
school  since  1865  indicates  a  steady,  if  not  a  rapid,  growth.  Dui'ing 
the  winter  half-year  in  1865-'66  the  total  number  of  i)upils  in  all  depart- 
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ments  was  428.  Ten  years  later  it  was  1,655.  At  the  close  of  tlie  next 
decade  it  was  2,849.  In  the  winter  of  1890-'91  the  number  had  increased 
to  4,406.  For  this  number  of  pupils  a  strong  teaching  staff  is  requisite, 
and  there  are  nine  ordinary  teachers  connected  with  the  school,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  additional  instructors  are  employed  in  the  special^ 
departments. 

The  German,  French,  and  English  languages,  writing,  bookkeeping, 
arithmetic  and  higher  mathematics,  optics,  mechanics,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  chemistry,  free-hand  drawing,  etc.,  are  the  general  studies 
of  the  evening  school;  while  special  courses  in  drawing  are   given, 
l^f  adapted  to  the  needs  of   artisans,    carpenters,  tailors,    locksmiths, 

t^  carriage  builders,  ship  builders,  opticians,  watchmakers,  gardeners, 

^:  lithographers,  modellers  in  day  and  wax,  etc. 

In  1881-^82  provision  was  made  for  a  girls'  trade  school  under  the 
same  general  management.    In  1889  the  attendance  was  481  pupils. 
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At  the  Industrial  Museum  special  instruction  is  giv^n  in  industrial 
art,  both  by  means  of  lectures  and  by  practical  exercises  in  drawing, 
sketching,  painting,  modelling  in  wax  and  clay,  etc.  The  fee  for  in- 
struction, payable  in  advance,  is  30  marks  ($7.14)  for  each  half-yeaz. 

Except  on  Sundays  and  hoHdays  the  museum  is  open  to  students  all 
the  year  round  in  the  daytime. 

Here  is  a  permanent  exhibition  of  collections  of  art  and  industrial 
products,  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  student,  consisting  of  works  of 
plastic  art,  ornaments,  models,  etc.,  sketches,  paintings,  wall,  window, 
and  door  decorations,  all  kinds  of  artistic  wood  work,  metal  work, 
paper,  leather,  and  textile  goods,  stone,  glass,  and  ceramics,  together 
with  numerous  specimens  of  other  sorts,  all  duly  arranged  and  classi- 
fied. 

mDUSTRIAL  TKADE  SCHOOLS  AKD  COirTLNTTJATIOK 

SCHOOLS  IN  BAY  ART  A, 

MUNICH. 

The  Royal  Technical  School  {KdnigUchen  Indnstriesohule)^  of  which 
Prof.  Klein  feller  is  the  director,  has  a  teaching  staff  of  18  members. 
In  this  school  there  are  four  special  courses,  each  of  two  years' duration, 
as  follows:  A  course  in  technical  mechanics^  a  course  in  technical 
chemistry;  a  course  in  building  construction;  a  commercial  course. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  various 
courses: 
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COUJBtSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  ROYAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  MUNICH. 


Hours  per  week. 

Subject. 

Mechanical 
course. 

Chemical 
course. 

Building 
course. 

Commercial 
oonrse. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

A  ffth^tAwtnrft       .    

17 

Sookkeeiiinff  - .................. 

4 

4 

CIioiuIliiiI  lADorfttorv  uractioB ...... 

14 

ChenjiHtrv ......................... 

5 

CfinimBrce .................... 

3 
2 

3 

Ooinmurcinl  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
Difi^eronfci]!.!  And  intei'Tal  ciLlculns.. 

. 

2 

3 

3 

Elements  of  building  construction. 
Eiicrlisli. ........................... 

6 
3 
2 

8 

2 

3 
2 

8 
2 

8 
2 

3 
2 

6 
6 
2 

5 

Fren  cli -- 

5 

GeoirraohT ......................... 

2 

Geomutrv. ...................... 

5 
2 

5 
.2 

G-t^rnian .,Tr-^-..,.T 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

3 

Hiatory 

3 

IMiifchiiM^  '^OTiwtrnctlon  - .  t  , , ,  r .  r  t  r . . . 

10 
7 

11 

Matheuiatica  .............. .. 

5 

7 

^echanica   ........... . ... 

2 

MecliAnioal teclinoloiTV  ....     .  .... 

2 
2 

M  wnnumtion  rr. 

2 

MineralofFical  "oraotic^^ 

2 

Jyf  inftralocrv  --    ,.. ,^,--,^- 

2 

2 
4 

4 

lif  0(]<^l)inP'r 

.  •  .  .4  .  •  • 

Ornamental  drawinsr 

1 

4 

P^fniiiarifibiD  -     ^r.^........r 

1 

2 

Physics 

4 

6 

4  i            4 

4 

4 

4 

Practical  exeroiaefl 

6 

12 

Practical  oh  vaicn ..... . 

2 

4 

Teclmical  cbeniiHtrv' 

.••••.•• 

3 

Technical  mecfaauica 

2 
2 

Theorv  of  machin<^rv 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

41 

89 

37 

35 

39 

39 

32 

27 

There  are  optional  courses,  also,  comprising  instruction  in  special 
clicmical  teclinology,  Italian,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  specialty  which  a  student  is  pursuing. 

For  the  school  year  189O--'01  there  were  86  students  in  the  first  year 
classes  of  this  school.  Of  this  number  22  took  the  course  in  bmlding 
construction,  13  the  chemistry  course,  40  the  course  in  mechanics,  and 
11  the  commercial  course. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  classes  of  the  second  year's  course 
during  the  same  period  was  36.  Of  these  16  were  in  the  building  con- 
struction class,  15  in  the  mechanical,  4  in  the  commercial,  and  1  in  the 
chemical  course. 

There  were  also  9  pupils  who  took  partial  courses,  and  31  who  de- 
voted themselves  wholly  to  workshop  or  laboratory  practice.  Several 
of  this  class  were  engaged  in  business  as  druggists,  mechanics,  lock- 
smiths, and  the  like. 

Connected  with  the  Royal  Technical  School  is  a  public  continua- 
tion school  {Fortbildungsschule)  for  builders.  Its  object  is  to  instruct 
intelligent  master  builders,  and  give  them  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skill  which  they  can  not  acquire  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly,  in 
the  workshop.   The  school  undertakes  to  train  its  pupils  to  a  full  under- 
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standing  of  the  plan  and  construction  of  country  as  well  as  city  dwell- 
ings, to  follow  the  details  of  working  drawings,  etc. 

The  school  sessions  are  held  in  the  winter  months,  from  November  to 
March  inclusive,  and  thus  do  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  pupils 
during  the  busy  season. 

The  plan  of  instruction  requires  four  years'  study.  •  It  is  very  thor- 
ough, and  equally  as  well  adapted  as  that  of  the  technical  school  to  the 
end  in  view.  Fifty-four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  studies  and  prac- 
tical work.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  as  to  the  various  sys- 
tems and  means  of  extinguishing  fires  is  imparted  to  all  students  through- 
out the  whole  course;  and  they  are  carefully  drilled  in.  the  use  of  the 
hose,  the  hydrant,  the  ladder,  and  life-saving  apparatus. 

The  number  of  instructors  in  this  school  is  18.  The  number  of  pupils 
during  the  winter  session  of  1890-'91  was  161,  of  whom  65  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  first  year,  45  to  the  class  of  the  second  year,  31  to  the 
class  of  the  third  year,  and  20  to  the  class  of  the  fourth  year. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  4  marks  (95  cents),  and  each  pupil  pays  an 
annual  tuition  fee  of  36  marks  ($8.57).  Extraordinary  students — that 
is>  such  as  take  partial  courses — ^pay  half  this  fee  for  one  subject,  and 
the  whole  of  it  if  two  or  more  subjects  are  pursued.  All  candidates  for 
admission  must  be  16  years  old,  and  present  certificates  of  having 
worked  at  some  trade  for  two  years.  They  must  also  pass  the  entrance 
examination. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  special  division  {Fachabteilung)  of 
the  trade  continuation  school  at  Munich,  for  the  school  year  1890-'91, 
states  that  this  department  is  "a  purely  trade  Faclischule^  devoted  to 
the  technical  education  wMch  fits  one  for  a  special  trade." 

The  du*ector  and  head  teacher  is  Herr  Graef,  with  whom  are  asso- 
ciated 25  assistants.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  department 
during  the  school  year  was  1,197.  These  pupils  represented  84  differ- 
ent trades  or  callings,  but  more  than  one-half  were  cabinetmakers, 
painters,  and  locksmiths.  Almost  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were 
over  25  years  old. 

Tuition  costs  the  Bavarian  student  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  month ; 
other  German  students,  4  marks  (95  cents) ;  foreign  students,  6  marks 
($1.43).  The  general  instruction  in  this  institution  seems  to  be  judi- 
ciously arranged,  while  the  special  teaching  is  most  thorough  and 
minute  in  its  details. 

NUREMBERa. 

The  annual  report  (1889-'90)  of  the  Nuremberg  Building  Trade  School 
(with  the  special  schools  for  locksmiths,  etc.,  and  the  evening  school 
associated  therewith)  shows  that  this  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition.   The  attendance  for  the  school  year  1889-'90  was  as  follows: 

In  the  day  school,  330  against  291  in  1888-^89;  in  the  winter  evening 
school,  341  against  317  in  1888-'89j  in  the  summer  evening  school,  239 
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against  187  in  1888-'89j  in  the  mechanical  workshop,  6  against  3  in 
l888-'89;  total,  916  against  798  in  1888-'89. 

The  teaching  force  of  this  institution  consists  of  the  director  and  24 
teachers  in  the  several  departments.  The  object  of  this  school  is  an- 
.nounced  to  be  "to  supplement,  through  regular  instruction,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  following  named  technical  workers  for  their  business: 
Master  builders  (masons,  carpenters,  etc.);  district  and  city  master 
builders;  machinists,  mechanics,  etc.;  locksmiths;  joiners,  cabinet- 
makers, etc. ;  coppersmiths,  etc." 

It  costs  3  marks  (71  cents)  to  matriculate  in  the  day  school,  and 
the  tuition  per  half-year  is  36  marks  ($8.57).  In  the  evening  school 
the  tuition  fee  is  4  marks  (95  cents). 

In*the  special  schools  (day)  instruction  is  given  in  the  winter  months 
from  November  2  to  March  31,  but  practical  instruction  in  the  mechani- 
cal workshop  is  the  only  teaching  carried  on  in  the  school  of  buOding 
construction  during  the  summer  half-year. 

In  the  evening  school,  both  summer  and  winter,  instruction  is  given 
in  five  departments,  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  to  such  trade  workers  as  are 
busy  in  their  workshops  during  the  day,  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  industrial  drawing,  machine  con- 
struction, etc. 

Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  road  and 
bridge  building,  and  building  construction  in  wood  and  iron. 

The  Nuremberg  Women's  Work  School  was  founded  in  1874  by  Dr.  von 
Cramer-Klett  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  women,  not  only  for 
handiwork  and  household  and  trade  life,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  fit- 
ting them  thoroughly  and  systematically  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
From  small  beginnings,  with  one  teacher  and  30  girl  pupils,  this 
institution  has  prospered,  until  in  the  school  year  1888-'89  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  530. 

The  school  year  consists  of  three  divisions — ^two  winter  courses  and 
one  summer  course.  The  first  winter  course  begins  September  1  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  December;  the  second  winter  course  opens  Janu- 
ary 1  and  lasts  till  March  31,  with  daily  instruction  from  8  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m.  Saturday  p.  m.  there  is  no  session.  The 
summer  course  begins  April  1  and  ends  with  July,  the  daily  teach- 
ing continuing  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  From  the 
1st  to  the  30th  of  August  is  vacation.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  a  public  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  is  given  in  the  school  room. 

The  matters  taught  are  sewing,  mending,  knitting,  machine  sewing, 
tailoring,  ironing,  millinery,  French  conversation,  water  color  and  oil 
painting,  religion,  method  of  teaching,  and  pedagogics,  with  free-hand 
drawing. 

Tuition  in  courses  1, 2,  and  3  is  X  marks  ($1.67)  per  mouthy  in  course 
4  it  is  8  marks  ($1.00)  per  month.  These  are  all  day  classes,  but  some 
pupils  attend  only  one  half  of  each  day,  either  forenoon  or  afternoon, 
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and  in  these  (dasses  tlie  fee  varies  fh>ni  3  to  6  marks  (71  cents  to  $1.^) 
per  mouth. 

DiTDtrSTRIAL   TEADB    SCHOOLS   AST)   OONTINUATIOJST 

SCHOOLS  IN  W0RTEMBERG. 

In  no  other  portion  of  the  Q^erman  empire  are  schools  of  mauaal 
training  and  of  indnstrial  and  technical  art  so  numerous  as  in  the 
little  kiugdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  The  report  from  which  we  quote 
{Jahresberichte  der  Handels  und  Oewerbekammem  in  WUrtteniberg  fur 
1889)  gives  a  brief  ficcount  of  the  continuation  (Fortbildung)  schools 
and  schools  for  working  women  in  the  district.  It  is  mentioned  as  an 
especially  significant  event  that  a  farm  school  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  industrial  hall  at  Stuttgart  during  the  celebration  of  the  tVcnty- 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  the  king,  from  July  25  to  August 
25, 1S89.  The  special  significance  of  this  event  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  exhibit  represented  the  artistic  skill  or  industrial  work  of 
more  than  100,000  i)upils  from  539  different  schools. 

The  continuation  and  other  special  schools  of  Germany  undertake, 
as  their  name  implies,  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  lower  grades 
( Volkssckulen),  with  the  addition  of  instruction  in  some  branch  of  man- 
ual labor.  Yet  there  is  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
greatest  success  in  this  movement. 

In  the  Year  Book  it  is  said  that  experience  shows  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  studies  of  the  primary  school,  even  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  reading,  writing,  etc.,  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  indnstrial  schools.  Many  of  the 
pupils  who  in  special  studies  show  much  proficiency  have  but  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  these  elementary  things.  An  earnest  protest  is 
made  against  the  defective  practical  education. 

The  number  attending  the  schools  for  working  women  in  Wiirtem- 
berg shows  no  falling  ofl".  The  number  of  young  women  of  the  work- 
ing class,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  who  attended  the  school  at 
Keutlingen  during  the  year  1889,  is  reported  to  have  been  as  follows: 
First  quarter,  163;  second  quarter,  185  j  third  quarter,  150;  fourth 
quarter,  181.  These  pupils  are  taught  hand  and  machine  sewiug, 
dressmaking,  etc. 

In  a  similar  school  at  Ulm  there  were  in  all  292  pupils  during  the 
year  1889.  At  Heilbronn  the  total  number  for  the  same  year  was  703. 
Many  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  accounts,  etc., 
as  well  as  in  the  various  branches  of  domestic  economy. 

To  show  how  universal  is  the  demand  for  trade  schools  in 
Germany,  and  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  are  supported  by 
the  people,  it  may  be  stated  that  according  to  the  Wiirtemberg  Year 
Book  for  1888, 167  towns  in  this  district  reported  the  enrolment  of  stu- 
dents in  their  trade  schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils  accredited  to 
the  towns  in  this  list  as  belonging  to  special  schools  amounted  in  the 
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a^^regate  to  13,649.    The  population  of  these  167  towns  was  given  as 
740,987. 

Throughout  the  entire  empire  great  pains  are  taken  to  afford  to  the 
working  people  of  both  sexes  opportunities  for  improvement  in  gen- 
eral knowledge  as  well  as  in  technical  skill.  The  existence  of  continu- 
ation schools  for  women  in  all  the  larger  towns  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
this  fact.  In  the  Year  Book  for  1888  is  given  a  list  of  fourteen 
cities  in  the  district,  in  each  of  which  a  continuation  school  (of  a 
general  educational  character)  for  women  is  maintained.  Only  676 
women  were  enrolled  in  the  fourteen  schools,  however,  during  the 
year;  a  fact  which  is  somewhat  disappointing,  especially  when  it  is 
taken  into  account  that  these  676  women  represented  a  population  of 
nearly  200,000.  But  the  record  of  sixteen  cities,  in  which  an  equal 
number  of  schools  for  working  women  were  attended  by  a  total  of  1,594 
pupils  during  the  year,  is  more  satisfactory ;  although  this  number  was 
gathered  from  a  i)opulation  of  328,000. 

"  The  origin  of  women's  work  schools  is  to  be  sought  in  the  city  of 
Eeutlingen'^,  says  the  annalist  of  Wiirtemberg.  **The  B;eatlingen 
women  and  girls  have  long  been  noted  for  their  industry  and  activity. 
Knitting,  crochet  work,  embroidery,  and  the  making  of  many  kinds  of 
garments  and  articles  of  luxury  from  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  furnishes 
employment  in  that  city  for  the  innumerable  hands  of  an  industiious 
and  contented  people.  Their  products  are  everywhere  known  and 
valued  under  the  name  of  ^Eeutlingen  goods'  and  are  given  the  prefer- 
ence by  a  large  number  of  business  houses." 

Hence  it  was  thatj  in  !N'ovember  ISOSy  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  weaving  school  at  Eeutlingen,  Herr  Lach- 
enmayer,  embroidery  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  school  over  which 
he  presided.  Thus  did  Lachenmayer  incorporate  with  ^'the  old  Eeut- 
lingen manufacture  a  new,  vital  element." 

The  number  of  female  teachers  for  industrial  schools  and  schools  for 
women's  work,  graduated  from  the  Eeutlingen  school  from  1870  to  the 
end  of  March  1889,  is  269. 

From  the  statistical  report  on  the  educational  system  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wiirtemberg  for  the  school  year  1889-'90,  published  under 
authority  of  the  royal  ministry  of  the  church  and  school  system,  we 
take  the  foUowing  figures : 

The  number  of  agricultural  continuation  schools  is  75,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  1,710;  the  number  of  winter  evening  schools  of  agricul- 
ture is  679,  and  the  number  of  pui>ils,  14,474;  the  number  of  Sunday 
schools  of  agriculture  is  89,  and  the  number  of  pupils,  1,994;  the 
number  of  evening  agricultural  classes,  21,  and  the  number  of  at- 
tendants, 688;  the  number  of  reading  societies,  80,  and  the  number  of 
readers,  3,731.  Connected  with  these  schools  of  agriculture  are  1,213 
libraries  containing  261,113  volumes. 

In  the  Technical  High  School  at  Stuttgart  there  were  in  the  school 
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year,  1889-'90,  26  head  teachers,  17  special  teachers  and  assistants,  8 
private  docents,  etc.j  in  all,  60  teachers  ih  the  six  FacU  schools  of  this 
institntion. 

In  these  special  courses  the  students  were  classified  as  follows :  Archi- 
tecture, 69;  building  engineering,  32;  machine  engineering,  85;  tech- 
nical chemistry,' 88;  mathematics,  etc.,  17;  common  educational  special- 
ties, 37 ;  a  total  of  328.  Of  this  number  203  were  residents  of  Wiirt em- 
berg,  and  125  belonged  elsewhere.  Sixty-four  of  the  125  non-resideut 
pui)ils  came  from  other  German  states;  62  from  other  European  coun- 
tries; and  9  from  extra-European  lands — 6  from  the  United  States,  and 
1  each  firom  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 

The  social  position  of  the  students  is  indicated  by  the  occupations  of 
the  parents:  61  are  sons  of  state  oflBcers;  32  are  sons  of  other  public 
servants;  179  are  sons  of  tradesmen,  etc.;  20  are  sons  of  agricul- 
turists; 36  are  sons  of  physicians,  artists,  advocates,  etc.  The  average 
age  of  thei)upils  October  1, 1889,  was  22  years  and  1  month. 

The  previous  education  ( Vorbildung)  of  the  328  students  is  a  matter 
of  some  significance.  It  is  stated  as  follows:  From  Wiiilemberg  real- 
schools,  65}  from  real-g3rmnasia,  Stuttgart  and  TJlm,  46;  from  Wiirtem- 
berg  gymnasia,  28;  from  Swiss  cantonal  schools,  higher  burgher  schools, 
etc.,  36;  from  other  technical  high  schools  and  universities,  53;  from 
lower  technical  schools,  34;  from  other  preparatory  and  private  schools, 
13;  from  practical  occupations  (architects,  mechanics,  pharmacists, 
teachers,  ofl&cers,  etc.),  53.  Besides  these  328  students  the  Technical 
High  School  of  Stuttgart  had  in  the  winter  half-year  206,  and  in  the 
summer  half  year  39  guests  (persons  who,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
school,  attended  some  of  the  lectures). 

The  Eoyal  School  of  the  Building  Trades  at  Stuttgart  has  a  faculty 
composed  of  22  head  teachers  and  13  special  and  assistant  teachers. 
In  the  winter  course  of  1889-'90  there  were  603  pupils  in  attendance, 
of  whom  370  were  Wurtembergers,  and  133  from  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  various  foreign  countries. 

Classed  according  to  occupations — 17  were  master  workmen,  225  were 
masons,  109  were  carpenters,  23  were  land  surveyors,  64  were  metal 
workers,  17  were  glaziers,  tinmen,  moulders,  etc.,  and  48  were  such  as 
had  learned  no  trade. 

Grouped  as  to  their  preparatory  education — 164  were  from  the  com- 
mon schools  {Volks8chul€n)'y  from  the  intermediate,  burgher,  and  lower 
real-schools,  139;  from  the  Latin  schools  and  the  lower  divisions  of 
real- gymnasia  and  gymnasia,  91;  from  the  higher  burgher  and*  upper 
real-schools,  101;  from  the  higher  industrial  schools  and  special  trade 
schools,  8.  The  youngest  was  14J  years  of  age;  the  eldest,  36J  years; 
the  average  age,  19.55  years. 

In  the  summer  course  of  1890  the  whole  number  of  pupils  was  183. 
Of  these  117  were  from  Wiirtemberg  and  66  from  other  states — 48  from 
other  German  states  and  18  from  foreign  countries  of  whom  4  were  from 
America. 
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Classified  by  occnpations^  the  pupils  were  numerically  distinguished 
as — ^master  workmen,  4  f  .masons,  36;  carpenters,  18;  those  of  no  trade,. 
19;  surveyors,  etc.,  17;  mechanics,  etc.,  78;  other  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, 11. 

Thirty-six  of  these  came  from  the  common  schools ;  57  fBom  the  middle, 
burgher,  and  lower  real-schools;  42  from  the  Latin  schools  and  the 
lower  grades  of  real-gymnasia  and  gymnasia;  43  from  the  higher 
burgher  schools  and  upper  real-schools;  and  5  from  the  higher  indus- 
trial and  special  trade  schools  and  from  technical  high  schools.  The 
lowest  age  reported  was  14;  the  highest,  37;  average  age,  21.02  years. 

During  the  school  year  1889-'90  there  were  industrial  continuation 
schools  in  existence  in  173  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  rep- 
resenting a  population  of  755,534  souls. 

These  173  continuation  schools  may  be  classified,  according  to  their 
special  equipment  and  purpose,  a«  follows : 

(1)  Continuation  schools  in  which  Sunday  and  evening  instruction 
is  given  in  industrial  (especially  mercantile)  specialties,  and  which 
have  public  drawing  class  rooms.    Of  this  class  of  schools  there  are  26. 

(2)  Continuation  schools  with  industrial  Sunday  and  evening  instruc- 
tion, but  without  public  drawing  class  rooms.  These  exist  in  72  cities 
and  25  villages;  in  all,  97. 

(3)  Continuation  schools  with  industrial  instruction,  but  without 
Sunday  teaching.  Of  these  1  is  in  a  city  and  2  are  in  villages;  in  all 
there  are  3. 

(4)  Industrial  drawing  schools  without  other  instruction.  Of  these 
there  are  47. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  173  continuation  schools  (together 
with  those  in  14  women's  schools  and  19  women's  work-schools)  aggre- 
gated, in  1889-'90,  20,219,  namely,  14,988  males,  and  720  females  in  the 
women's  continuation  schools  and  4,511  in  the  women's  work-schools. 
Of  this  number  16,435  were  under,  and  3,784  over,  17  years.  The 
number  of  teachers  was  978. 

The  whole  amount  received  from  the  state  for  the  support  of  these 
schools  was  166,407.76  marks  ($39,605.05). 

The  numbers  attending  the  several  specialties  of  instruction  were  as 
follows : 


Subject. 


Indastrial  arithmetic,  mental 

Industrial  arithmetic,  -vrritlen 

Free-hand  drawing,  elementary . . . 

Free-hand  drawing,  advanced 

German  language,  common  idioms. 
German  language,  business  usages. 

Special  drawing,  wood  work 

Special  drawing,  metal  work 

Special  drawing,  other  specialties. 
Special  drawing,  industrial  art — 

Special  drawing,  lettering 

Geometrical  drawing 

Bookkeeping,  industrial 

Bookkeeping,  mercantile 

Onuunental  writing 


Attend- 

ance. 

5,490 

6,772 

7,947 

2,758 

2.370 

6.089 

1,627 

857 

3,410 

826 

126 

4,531 

3,809 

626 

2,921 

8.  Ex.  65 24 
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The  continuation  schools  of  Stuttgart  include  the  following :  Evening 
school,  with  42  teachers  and  586  male  pupils;  elementary  school,  with 
22  tea<.-hers  and  442  male  pupils;  Sunday  school,  with  27  teachers  and 
334  male  pupils;  women's  continuation  school,  with  17  teachers  and 
209  female  pupi^;  mercantile  continuation  school,  with  28  teachers  and 
448  male  pupils;  a  total  of  136  teachers  and  2,019  pupils. 

The  Industrial  Art  School  of  Stuttgart  has  9  teachers.  In  the  win- 
ter half-year  1889-'90  the  pupils  in  the  several  classes  of  this  school 
numbered — in  the  preparatory  class,  32;  modelling  and  wood  carving, 
9;  furniture,  13;  decorative  painting  and  textiles,  30;  carving,  9;  in 
the  course  for  drawing  teachers,  11;  a  total  of  104.  Of  these  104 
.  pupils  there  were  93  from  the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg,  and  11  from 
other  states.  As  to  age — there  were  under  16  years,  1;  between  16  and 
17  years,  7;  17  and  19  years,  38;  19  and  21  years,  32;  over  21  years,  26. 

With  regard  to  the  previous  education  of  the  pupils — 37  were  from  the 
common  schools  ( VolJcsschttlen) ;  61  were  from  burgher,  real  and  Latin 
schools,  lyceums,  and  gymnasia;  2  were  from  technical  institutions; 
4  from  industrial  art  schools. 

In  the  summer  half-year  of  1890  there  were  in  this  school — ^in  the  pre- 
paratory class,  15;  in  the  class  of  furniture,  7;  in  the  class  of  model- 
ling and  wood  carving,  7;  in  the  class  of  decorative  painting,  4;  in 
the  class  of  pattern  drawing,  3;  in  the  class  of  carving,  9;  in  the  class 
|br  drawing  teachers,  8;  a  total  of  63.  Of  these  53  pupils  47  were  from 
Wiirtemberg,  and  6  from  other  states.  Their  ages  were  as  follows: 
Between  17  and  19  years,  18;  19  and  21  years,  16;  over  21  years,  20. 

They  were  received  from  the  following  schools :  From  the  common 
schools,  16;  from  burgher,  real  and  Latin  schools,  lyceums,  and  gym- 
nasia, 36;  from  technical  institutions,  1. 

The  Women's  Work  School  at  Stuttgart,  which  is  patterned  after 
the  original  institution  of  the  class  at  Reutlingen,  is  under  royal  pat- 
ronage and  is  managed  by  a  ladies'  committee.  Its  object  is  by  system- 
atic instruction  to  give  to  girls  a  sound  education  in  i)ractical  and 
artistic  needlework,  with  the  purpose  of  not  only  serving  the  needs  of 
the  family,  but  also  of  qualifying  them  to  earn  their  living. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  training  of  technical  and  industrial 
teachers.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  six  divisions,  each  of 
which  lasts  three  months,  as  follows :  Hand  sewing  and  patternmaking; 
drawing  for  embroidery  and  patchwork;  machine  sewing;  dress  sewing 
and  cutting  out;  embroidery  of  all  kinds;  framework  knitting,  crochet 
work,  and  netting. 

The  systematic  study  of  drawing  is  compulsory  on  all  pupUs.  Other 
subjects  are  also  taught,  such  as  millinery,  flower  making,  etching 
in  metal  and  leather  work.  There  is  likewise  a  course  of  commercial 
training  for  women.  Cookery  instruction  is  about  to  be  added.  There 
are  160  pupils  and  14  free  scholars. 
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ALSAOELOREAIIOJ. 

The  Industrial  Society  of  Miilhausen  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
voluntary  association  in  existence  for  the  advancement  of  practical 
<iducation.  Organized  in  1832  by  the  manufacturers  of  Alsace,  it  has 
ever  since  been  a  most  beneficial  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  interests  of  this  community,  where  it  originated. 

Tho  only  branch  of  the  society's  work  of  which  notice  may  be  ap- 
propriately taken  here  is  the  Continuation  Scl^ool  for  Artisans, 
opened  in  1883. 

The  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  1890-'91  announces 
the  object  of  this  institution  to  be,  ''to  give  young  artisans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  and  extend  their  school  education,''  a  statement 
which  again  illustrates  by  a  fresh  example  tho  fact  that  there  is  very 
little  of  trade  teaching,  manual  training,  or  technical  education,  as 
we  understand  such  terms,  in  European  '' industrial  schools."  Jilost  of 
these  schools  are  like  the  evening  classes  in  American  cities,  designed 
merely  to  make  up,  in  part,  for  the  lack  of  early  elementary  education 
on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  who,  by  stress  of  circumstances,  are 
forced  prematurely  to  engage  in  some  handicraft  for  self-support. 

The  instruction  in  this  school  embraces  German,  French,  arithmetic, 
and  drawing  and  building  construction  for  carpenters,  masons,  etc. 
There  were  140  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
October  13,  1890,  March  14,  when  the  term  closed,  93  pupils  were 
present. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

PBESEKT  STATUS  OF  DTBUSTEIAL  EBUCATIQIT  IN  GBEAT  BBITAIS. 

BEGIIirNIKG  OF  THE  MOVEMEHH?. 
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Commencing  about  the  year  1882,  what  has  been  termed  a  technical 
education  scare  swept  over  England^  owing  to  the  fear  that  Grermany 
was  O/Ompeting  with  increasing  snceess  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
world.  This  advantage  was  believed  to  be  due  to  her  system  of  tech-  ■ 
nical  instruction.  As  a  result  of  this  apprehension  concerning  trade 
a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  during  succeeding 
years,  A  royal  commission  was  appointed  by  parliament  to  inquire 
into  the  various  technical  and  trade  schools  on  the  continent  with  a 
special  view  of  reporting  upon  the  effect  the  instruction  given  in  these 
schools  had  upon  the  industries  of  the  various  countries  in  which  they 
were  situated. 

While  entertaining  serious  doubts  as  to  the  apprenticeship  schools 
the  commission,  nevertheless,  strongly  favored  the  introduction  of 
technical  instruction  into  the  elementary  schools,  and  also  the  forma- 
tion,  in  all  industrial  centres,  of  classes  for  affording  instruction  to 
artisans  in  the  evening.  Other  recommendations  were  made  with 
reference  to  scholarships,  agricultural  schools,  etc. 

>  Preceding  the  above  rei)ort8,  very  little  in  the  direction  indicated  in 
the  reports  was  in  progress  throughout  the  country.  In  London  Fins- 
bury  College  was  the  only  centre,  apart  from  the  Polytechnic  Young 
Men's  Christian  Institute,  that  gave  evening  manual  instruction,  and 
even  at  Finsbury  the  number  of  real  artisans  in  attendance  was  very  y-" 
small.    In  1882,  when  the  Polytechnic  was  opened,  and  the  avowed  aim 

of  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  and  his  committee  was  to  provide  as  far  as  possi- 
ble for  the  educational  requirements  of  the  artisan  classes,  the  whole 

►  movement  received  an  impetus  which,  upon  presentation  of  the  com- 
missioners' report,  was  still  further  advanced. 

Slowly  but  yet  surely  the  movement  spread  throughout  the  country, 
and  today  is  given  effect  to  in  various  ways  by  many  institutions 
throughout  the  provinces.    An  additional  impulse  has  recently  been 
^  given  to  the  movement  by  the  passage  of  the  technical  instruction  acts 

of  1889  and  1890.    During  the  past  year  an  especially  large  number  of 
schools  have  been  opened. 

875 
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TECHNICAL  IKSTllUCTION  ACTS. 

Under  tlio  technical  instrnction  act  of  1889  a  new  and  powerful 
impulse  was  given  to  educational  progress.  By  this  act  it  is  provided 
that  ^^  a  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  local  rate 
supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  technical  or  manual  instruction,  to  such 
extent  and  on  such  terms  as  the  authority  think  expedient,  subject  to 
the  following  restrictions,"  etc. 

This  confers,  it  would  seem,  sufficient  discretionary  power  ux)on  local 
authorities  in  appropriating  the  local  taxes  to  the  use  of  technical 
schools;  but  this  provision  is  permissive,  not  mandatory.  Local  school 
boards  have  in  many  instances,  however,  promptly  availed  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  on  October  1,'  1890,  thirty  districts  were 
*^  reported  as  utilizing  the  technical  instruction  act  of  1889.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  amount  which  the  counties  in  England  and  Wales 
will  receive  from  the  beer  and  spirits  duties  in  aid  of  local  taxation 
for  educational  purposes  will  aggregate  £743,200  ($3,616,782.80). 

In  this  act  there  is  no  ambiguity  as  to  what  the  term  technical  means. 
Section  8  reads: 

The  expression  ^^  technical  instruction"  shall  mean  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  science  and  art  applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  special  branches  of  science  and  art  to  specific  industries  or 
employments.  It  shall  not  include  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade 
or  industry  or  employment.    •    •    » 

The  expression  "manual  instruction"  shall  mean  instruction  in  theuse 
of  tools,  processes  of  agriculture,  and  modelling  in  clay,  wood,  or  other 
material. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  aid  is  not  extended  by  this  act  to  trade 
schools^  but  that  what  is  in  America  commonly  called  manual  trails 
ing  has  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  instruction  by  the 
British  parliament,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  new 
provisions.  Under  what  is  known  as  the  local  taxation  act  of  1890  sup- 
plementary provisions  are  made  for  facilitating  technical  instruction; 
and  soon  in  every  county  and  district  this  important  educational  reform 
.    will  have  made  substantial  progress. 

In  this  connection  we  may  properly  transcribe  the  principal,  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  aid  to  science  schools  and  art  and  tech- 
nical  schools  in  Great  Britain  is  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
technical  instruction  act  of  1889. 

In  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  of  1890  the  following  rules  are 
given  as  governing  the  administration  of  this  aid: 

LIX.  A  fixed  sum  each  year  will  be  allocated  for  grants  in  aid  of 
technical  instruction  given  under  the  technical  instruction  act,  1889,  or 
under  the  technical  schools  (Scotland)  act,  1887. 

LX.  The  sum  so  allocated  for  the  fiuancial  year  1891-'93  will  be 
£5,000  ($24,332.50). 

LXI.  The  grant  in  aid  will  not  necessarily  be  equal  to,  and  in  no 
case  wiU  it  exceed,  the  amount  contributed  by  the  local  authority  out 
of  the  rates. 
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The  conditions  governing  tlie  allowance  of  grants  for  manual  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  schools  and  in  organized  science  schools  are  mainly 
these: 

3.  The  instruction  must  be  (a)  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools  used 
in  handicrafts  in  wood  and  iron;  (b)  given  out  of  school  hours  in  a 
properly  fitted  workshop ;  and  (o)  connected  with  the  instruction  in 
drawing,  that  is  to  say,  the  work  must  be  from  drawings  to  scale  pre- 
viously made  by  the  scnolars. 

6.  If  it  appears  that  the  school  is  jwoperly  provided  with  a  plant  for 
instruction,  and  that  the  teaching  is  fairly  good,  a  grant  of  Qs.  ($1.46), 
or,  if  excellent,  of  7«.  ($1.70)  will  be  made  for  every  scholar  instructed, 
provided  (a)  that  he  has  passed  the  fourth  standard;  (b)  that  he  has  re- 
ceived manual  instruction  for  at  least  two  hours  a  week  for  22  weeks 
during  the  school  year;  (c)  that  a  special  register  of  attendance  is 
kept;  and  (d)  that  each  scholar  on  whom  payment  is  claimed  is  a 
scholar  of  the  day  school  and  has  attended  with  reasonable  regularity. 
"Mie  grant  may  be  reduced  or  wholly  withheld  at  the  discretion  of 
the  department,  if  it  appears  that  the  plant  is  insufficient  or  that  the 
instruction  is  not  good. 

8.  If  the  instruction  for  which  the  grant  is  made  be  for  a  period 
other  than  a  year,  the  grant  will  be  increased  or  diminished  by  one- 
twelfth  for  each  month  more  or  less  than  a  year. 

These  regulations  seem  well  calculated  to  secure  proper  and  ade- 
quate instruction.  Exception  may  possibly  be  taken  to  rule  3  (&), 
which  requires  that  manual  instruction  must  be  given  out  of  school 
hours,  upon  the  ground  that  if  manual  instruction  deserves  ito  hold  a 
place  at  all  in  the  school  exercises,  it  should  be  put  on  an  equal  plane 
with  other  regular  and  recognized  branches  of  the  curriculum. 

Certain  privileges  are  accorded  to  teachers  and  students  in  English 
schools  which  merit  the  highest  commendation.  Free  admission  to 
the  South  Kensington  and  Bethual  Green  museums — including  the 
science  and  art  libraries — and  to  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  is  allowed  to  teachers  of  public  elementary  schools ;  to  students 
of  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines,  National 
Art  Training  School,  or  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts  and  National 
Gallery;  also  to  students  attending  science  and  art  schools  and  classes, 
or  training  colleges. 

MEANS  OF  SUPPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

With  reference  to  the  means  of  support  the  institutions  for  technical 
instruction  may  be  primarily  classified  as : 

First.  Those  which  exist  by  governmental  support  and  authority  alone. 

Second.  Those  which,  though  generally  founded  by  private  enter- 
prise or  endeavor,  usually  prompted  by  philanthropic  or  religious  inter- 
est, now  receive  more  or  less  governmental  support,  either  with  or  with- 
out further  aid  from  manufacturing  or  other  guilds  or  organizations. 

Third.  Those  which  have  been  created  by  associations  or  individuals, 
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guilds,  or  other  organizations,  and  are  maintained  by  them,  their  own 
earnings,  and  friendly  donations. 

Fourth.  Those  which  have  been  established  by  institutions  of  learn- 
i]ig  as  part  of  their  educational  system,  or  by  individuals  or  industrial 
associations  to  advance  particular  interests. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  it  is  surprising  to  note,  when  the  vast 
industrial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  paternal  character  of  her 
govenunent  are  considered,  that  the  government  itself  is  so  little 
directly  interested,  especially  in  its  educational  department,  in  indus- 
trial and  technical  instruction.  Beyond  being  responsible  for  the  ele- 
mentary education  in  handicrafts  and  in  technical  branches  included  in 
the  regular  courses  of  study  of  the  English  national  school  system,  the 
committee  of  council  on  education  (constituting  since  1872  the  board  of 
education  for  England  and  Wales)  has  no  representation  in  the  schools 
of  industry  or  technology  of  the  kingdom. 

A  collateral  department  of  education,  also  under  the  management  of 
a  committee  of  the  British  privy  council,  the  department  of  science 
and  art,  is  somewhat  more  appropriately,  yet  quite  inadequately,  rep- 
resented in  the  field  of  instruction  seemingly  so  naturally  its  own.  Its 
operations  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been 
known  by  its  present  name  since  about  1853. 

In  1836  a  sum  of  £1,500  ($7,299.75)  was  voted  by  parliament  for  the 
encouragement  of  art,  with  which  trade  and  navigation  became  associ- 
ated. The  first  school  of  design  was  opened  at  Somerset  House  with  12 
pupils,  in  1837.  Subsequently  a  sum  of  £10,000  ($48,665)  was  voted  in 
aid  of  fourteen  schools,  and  by  this  means  art  education  was  provided  for 
about  2,250  pupils.  This  sum  became  exhausted  in  1840,  and  since  that 
date  the  amount  necessary  for  each  school,  or  for  providing  new  ones,  has 
been  included  in  the  annual  estimates.  In  1845  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Chemistry  was  established  in  Oxford  street,  London  5  and  in  1851  the  Jer- 
myn  street  Boyal  School  of  Mines  was  started.  These  institutions  are 
now  united  under  the  title  of  the  !Nt)rmal  School  of  Science  and  Eoyal 
School  of  Mines,  at  South  Kensington. 

Museums  were  opened  at  Dublin  in  1855,  South  Kensington  in  1857, 
Edinburgh  in  1866,  and  Bethnal  Green  in  1872.  A  considerable  sum 
has  been  expended  on  the  collections  of  objects  of  interest,  some  of  which 
are  lent  to  provincial  museums. 

The  Directory,  containing  regulations  for  establishing  and  conduct- 
ing science  and  art  classes,  was  started  in  1860,  and  is  now  published 
annually  as  a  parh'amcntary  paper,  forming  an  appropriate  medium  of 
communicating  official  information  relative  to  subjects  of  instruction, 
dates  of  the  various  examinations,  and  other  details.  TheannualMay 
examinations  were  instituted  in  1861,  on  the  results  of  which  grants, 
certificates,  prizes,  and  scholarships  are  awarded. 

The  aim  has  been  to  supply  more  advanced  instruction  than  is 
usually  given  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  to  raise  the  Intel- 
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lectaal  character  of  the  community;  but  the  results  rather  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  science  and  art  department  was  appointed  before  its 
time.  ^ 

The  depaiinnent  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
public  education,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  the  medium  of  inducing 
teachers  to  qualify  themselves  to  impart  instruction  in  a  number  of 
most  necessary  branches  of  education.  Numerous  scholarships  have 
been  founded,  and  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  examinations  held  by 
the  department.  In  1S68-  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  offered  the 
muuificient  sum  of  £100,000  ($486,650)  for  this  purpose,  which  was 
accepted  and  su^lemented  with  a  like  sum  by  the  government. 

There  are  two  teaching  scholarships  in  chemistry  of  the  value  of 
£50  ($243.33);  four  royal  scholarships  of  the  value  of  £15  ($73),  and 
two  of  £25  (J121.66);  two  princess  of  Wales  scholarships,  value  £25 
($121.66)  and  £11  ($53.53),  respectively,  etc.  There  are  also  rewards  in 
money,  books,  medals,  local  exhibitions,  assistance  to  teachers,  and  the 
like. 

A  limited  number  of  teachers  and  of  students  in  science  classes 
who  intend  to  become  science  teachers  are  admitted  free  to  the  ses- 
sional course  of  instruction  in  the  Kormal  School  of  Science  and  Eoyal 
School  of  Mines.  They  receive  third-class  railway  fare  and  mainte- 
nance allowance  of  21«.  ($5.11)  per  week  while  in  London. .  In  certain 
cases  the  allowance  may  be  increased  to  30«.  ($7.30).  Teachers  are  also 
assisted,  in  certain  cases,  to  take  a  course  of  instruction  in  some  of  the 
provincial  colleges. 

The  two  distinctively  technical  schools  of  the  science  and  art  depart- 
ment are :  {a)  The  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
South  Kensington,  London,  the  appropriations  for  the  inaintenance  of 
which  school  for  1889  were  £15,879  ($77,275.15) ;  and  (&)  the  National 
Training  Art  School,  South  Kensington,  Loudon,  the  appropriations  for 
which  school  for  1889  were  £5,346  ($26,011.44). 

The  local  sehoo}s  of  science,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
department,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  often  existing  as 
adjuncts  of  public  institutions  of  learning,  are  so  dependent  upon  the 
government  for  their  existence  and  are  so  variously  conditioned  as  to 
make  them  more  properly  enumerable  in  this  than  in  the  second  class. 
They  required  for  1889  an  appropriation  of  £89,500  ($435,551.75). 

The  art  schools  and  classes,  national  scholarships,  etc.,  in  local 
schools,  received  in  1889  £38,500  ($187,360.25).  The  same  conditions 
exist  as  have  been  noted  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  science. 

The  total  expenses  incident  to  the  conduct  of  these  widely  scattered 
schools  of  science  and  of  art  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  reached  in 
1889  the  sum  approximately  of  £154,000  ($749,441). 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  both  impracticable  and  of  little  utility 
to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  these  hundreds  of  schools,  which,  as  en- 
gaged in  one  branch  or  another  of  technical  (and  occasionally  of  indus- 
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tri^^l)  training,  derive  their  existence  from  the  paternal  functions  ol 
the,  government  itself.  These,  together  with  the  two  government 
schools  at  South  Kensington  and  the  elementary  instruction  referred 
to  of  the  national  school  system  (except  in  so  far  as  the  wonderful  col- 
lections of  the  British  and  other  museums  are  most  helpful  collaterals), 
seem  to  exist  as  the  only  illustrations  of  the  government's  direct  efforts 
in  the  diffusion  of  industrial  and  technical  knowledge.  The  wide  spread 
public  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  this  subject,  as  already  evidenced 
by  numerous  bills  before  parliament,  will  undoubtedly  soon  produce 
important  and  characteristic  results  in  a  governmental  way. 

Consideration  of  the  second  class  of  institutions  brings  us  to  an  ex- 
amination of  those  which,  though  founded  by  private  or  associate  en- 
ter j)rise — generally  from  philanthropic  motives,  now  receive  govern- 
mental aid,  with  sometimes  that  of  other  corporate  bodies. 

By  far  the  most  active,  effective,  and  important  exponent  of  the  gov- 
ernment's interest  in  schools  of  this  class — ^singular  as  it  may  ai)pear 
to  those  not  conversant  with  all  the  facts — ^is  the  board  of  charity 
commissioners,  a  department  whose  ordinary  functions  would  naturally 
be  supposed  to  be  quite  outside  the  lines  of  educational  work,  except 
,  perhaps  as  they  might,  in  the  most  elementary  way,  be  incident  to 
workhouse  or  charity  schools,  etc. 

Their  connection  with  this  work  and  the  institutions  of  industrial 
and  technical  instruction  is  indeed  unique,  and  the  circumstances  from 
which  it  arises  would  hardly  exist  apart  from  a  cehtralized  form  of 
government,  or  a  civilization  as  old  and  as  marked  by  the  appreciation 
of  the  humanities  as  that  of  England.  Yet  the  relation  sustained  by 
the  charity  commissioners  is  as  logical  as  it  is  beneficent. 

The  charity  commissioners  were  created  by  act  of  parliament  in  1853 
to  superintend  the  administration  of  charitable  and  educational  en- 
dowments all  over  Great  Britain.  In  1853  Prof.  James  Bryce  carried 
through  parliament  an  act  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  old 
y  /  parochial  charities  in  London  (the  objects  of  many  of  which  had  totally 
ceased  to  exist),  and  the  application  of  the  income  to  the  welfare  of 
the  poorer  classes  throughout  the  metropolis,  under  the  management 
of  the  charity  commissioners,  by  means  of  facilities  for  industrial  and 
technical  teaching,  the  support  of  museums  and  libraries,  the  crea- 
tion of  recreation  grounds,  the  establishment  or  aid  of  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  similiar  provident  institutions,  and  such  other  agencies  as 
might  approve  themselves  to  the  commissioners  as  promotive,  in  the 
language  of  the  act,  of  ^<  the  p)iysical,  social,  and  moral  condition  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants." 

As  the  result  of  the  careful  inquiry  made  by  the  charity  commission- 
ers, under  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act,  into  the  great  number  of 
obsolete  endowed  charities,  or  those  whose  funds  greatly  exceeded  the 
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needs  of  their  objects,  etc.,  funds  and  property  were  gathered  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000,000  ($14,599,500),  affording  an  incomeof  some  £100,000 
($486,650)  per  annum,  about  one-third  of  which  is  available  for  the  pur- 
poses named  in  the  act. 

As  the  result  of  their  investigations  the  board  concluded  to  assist 
technical  education  by  methods  best  adapted  to  aid  the  lower  classes, 
and  determined  that  they  could  best  accomplish  this  by  night  schools 
for  apprentices  and  young  people  engaged  in  daily  workj  by  supple- 
menting rather  than  by  supplanting  the  shop  with  the  technical  school ; 
by  confining  their  efforts  to  youths  rather  than  including  those  of  mixed 
age^;  by  improving  the  physical  status  of  the  workingman;  and,  lastly, 
by  giving  him  these  advantages  at  minimum  cost  rather  than  gratis, 
thereby  developing  in  him  the  invaluable  element  of  self  help. 

It  is  through  the  agency  of  the  charity  commissioners  alone  that  the 
government  becomes  a  disburser  (and,  singularly  enough,  a  disburser 
only)  to  the  several  institutions  engaged  in  manual  and  technical  train- 
ing  approved  by^the  board.  For  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  means 
thus  furnished  are  not  a  charge  upon  the  government  itself,  but  that, 
having  taken  into  its  possession  (and  very  wisely)  the  funds  originally 
bestowed  by  individuals  upon  other  non-necessitous  objects,  it  simply 
reassigns  them,  through  its  charity  board,  to  newer,  more  virile,  and 
more  worthy  recipients. 

This  fact  but  emphasizes  the  point,  already  noted,  that  by  itself  the    /   | 
government  of  Great  Britain  has  as  yet  done  but  little  outside  its  /  y 
science  and  art  department  to  forward  the  acquisition  of  industrial  and  I 
technical  knowledge,  and  little  in  that  department  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  require  it  most. 

The  great  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  improvement  in  the  handi- 
crafts and  in  technical  acquirement  on  the  part  of  the  imasses  was 
due  primarily  (and  is  chiefly  maintained  in  Great  Britain  today)  to 
the  persistent  and  remarkably  intelligent  zeal  of  a  comparatively  few 
individuals  for  the  welfare  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

This  has  been  excellently  supplemented  by  the  equally  intelligent  ac-  / 
tion  of  certain  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  guilds  for 
which  London  is  especially  famed,  having,  it  is  true,  something  of  "  ' 
self  interest  to  prompt  them,  yet  actuated  withal  by  much  of  the  same 
broad  purpose  which  stimulated  their  forerunners.  Yet,  thanks  to  the 
happily  available  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  charity  commissioners  and 
the  good  management  and  disposition  of  the  latter,  nearly  all  of  the 
best  schools  of  technology  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  those  of  the 
metropolis,  are  now  of  our  second  class,  being  recipients  of  material 
aid  from  the  government  through  the  hands  of  the  charity  board,  their 
eflfiiciency  being  thus  largely  increased. 

Both  the  curricula  and  the  arrangement  of  classes  thereunder  in  not 
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a  few  of  the  schools  of  the  second  class  are  established  with  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  two  very  important  central  organizations  which 
grant  subsidies  where  certain  conditions  imposed  by  them  are  complied 
with.  These  are  the  department  of  science  and  art  and  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  methods  employed  by  the  first  of 
these  have  been  noted  and  its  aid^  oftener  in  the  form  of  scholarships, 
prizes,  etc.,  than  of  large  subsidies,  is  extended  to  many  institutions 
not  founded  by  it,  nor  uuder  its  control  further  than  its  determination 
of  certain  courses  of  instruction  is  concerned. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  prizes,  scholarships,  certificates,  and 
conditional  grants  of  the  science  and  art  department  are  greater  £tids 
and  incentives  than  they  would  be  in  the  CTnited  States. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education  makes  grants  for  successful  instruction  in  tech- 
nical subjects.  It  also  restricts  classes  which  receive  its  encourage- 
ment to  young  men  actually  engaged  in  cognate  trades  and  requires 
evening  Instruction.  Its  scheme  of  technical  study  is  well  defined  and 
its  functions  as  an  examining  body  are  intelligently  exercised.  It  id, 
however,  as  such,  rather  than  as  an  instructive  agent,  that  it  is  pre- 
eminent, though  its  great  corporate  powers,  material  wealth,  and 
moral  status  have  enabled  it  to  accomplish  great  good  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

This  organization  (constituted  1878)  comprises  in  its  membership 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  principal  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
guilds  (the  Drapers'  Company  excepted)  of  the  city  of  London,  some 
of  them,  e.  g^  the  Steelyards  Merchants,  and  the  Saddlers,  dating  from 
the  tenth  century.  Its  original  act  empowers  it  to  promote  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  art  to  productive  industry;  to  found,  establish, 
endow,  maintaiDt  and  conduct  a  central  institute,  in  or  near  the  city  of 
London,  and  trade  schools  in  London  or  provincial  towns,  and  by 
means  of  lectures,  classes,  and  examinations  held  thereat,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  to  train  teachers,  and  provide 
for  the  technical  instruction  of  persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries and  manufactures  in  such  sciences  and-  arts  as  are  auxiliary  to 
those  industries  and  manufactures,  or  any  of  them;  to  form,  endow, 
and  maintain  such  museums  and  collections  of  the  products  of  science 
and  art  in  their  application  to  industries  and  manufactures,  and  to 
provide  such  libraries,  laboratories,  and  workshops  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient;  to  accept  gifts,  endowments,  and  bequests  of  money  for 
the  purposes  of  the  institute.  Other  bodies  having  similar  objects  may 
be  affiliated. 

The  third  class  of  technical  schools,  viz.,  those  which  have  been  cre- 
ated and  maintained  by  individual  or  associated  guilds,  or  by  other 
organizations,  etc.,  does  not  include  any  considerable  number. 
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Like  the  department  of  science  and  art  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  while  giving  support  and  assistajice  to  a  large  number  of 
technical  institutions  both  in  and  beyond  the  metropolis,  has  estab- 
lished and  itselfmaintained  three  such  schools  which  it  directly  controls, 
and  which,  as  representing  the  more  advanced'  instruction  and  the 
training  school  element,  may  take  priority  in  their  class.  These  schools 
are  the  South  London  School  of  Technical  Art,  the  Central  Institute, 
and  the  Finsbury  Technical  College. 

These  are  non-recipients  of  government  aid,  so  far  as  appears,  save 
possibly  as  candidates  for  prizes,  etc.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  they  may  not  be  eligible  to  any  such  subsidies  as  either  of 
the  governmental  departments  concede.  They  were  chiefly  projected 
before  the  principal  governmental  aids  were  so  available  as  now,  and 
by  those  abundantly  able  to  maintain  them  and  assist  others. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  greater  number  of  the  institutions  in  Great 
Britain  today  (especially  in  London),  which  give  industrial  and  tech- 
nical instruction,  owe  their  existence  to  the  efforts  made  by  philan- 
thropic individuals  or  associations  to  ameliorate  the  social  condition 
of  the  humbler  classes. 

Some  of  the  schools  established  by  institutions  of  learning  as  part 
of  their  educational  system,  or  by  individuals  or  industrial  associations 
to  advance  particular  interests,  are  as  follows: 

Technical  School,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Northumberland  county,  England. 
Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Northumberland  county, 

England.  , 

Owens  Qollege,  Manchester,  Lancaster  county,  England. 
Yorkshire  CoUege,  Leeds,  York  county,  England. 
Mason  Science  CoUege,  Birmingham,  Warwick  county,  England. 
University  College,  Bristol,  Gloucester  county,  England. 
UniY9r8ity  College,  Nottingham,  Nottingham  county,  England. 
University  College,  Liverpool,  Lancaster  county,  England. 
University  College,  Dundee,  Forfar  county,  Scotland. 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  Glasgow,  Lanark  county, 

Scotland. 
University  College,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan  county,  Wales. 
Sheffield  Technical  College,  Saint  George  Square,  Sheffield,  York  tounty, 

England.  • 

Among  schools  established  to  advance  local  industries  may  be  in- 
cluded the  Manchester  Technical  School,  Huddersfield  Technical 
School,  and  Leicester  Technical  School.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
technical  schools  with  social  features,  the  Regent  street  Polytechnic 
being  the  most  notable  example.  There  are  several  which  are  still  in- 
complete, but  which  are  doing  excellent  work.  Among  those  latter 
are  the  Finsbury  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  South  Lambeth  Institute, 
the  Albert  Youth's  Institute,  and  the  Woolwich  Polytechnic.  The  last 
two  are  offshoots  of  the  Eegent  street  Polytechnic,  and  aim  to  reach 
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particular  classes,  the  Wool^v^ich  school  recruiting  its  membership  prin- 
cipally from  the  Woolwich  arsenal  and  dockyard. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 

Among  the  most  active  and  efficient  agencies  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  technical  education  is  to  bo  reckoned  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  M.  P.,  is  president  j  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  is  treas- 
urer; whose  secretaries  are  Sir  Henry  B.  Roscoe,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur H.  D.  Acland,  M.  P. ;  and  whose  assistant  secretary  is  Mr.  H. 
Llewellyn  Smith,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of 
trades  in  workshops,  or  with  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the 
manufactory  and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  to  develop  increasetl 
general  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be  es- 
pecially useful  to  those  who  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  at  the  same 
time  imprqve  rather  than  hinder  their  general  education;  to  bring 
about  more  independent  and  thorough  knowledge  of  those  ]>rinciples 
of  art  and  science  which  underlie  much  of  the  industrial  work  of 
the  nation;  and  to  encourage  better  secondary  instruction  generally, 
which  will  include  a  more  effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and 
science,  for  those  who  have  to  guide  commercial  relations  abroad, 
and  to  develop  industries  at  home. 

Here  are  plainly  defined  the  purposes  and  the  limitations  of  the 
effort  which  the  association  proposes  to  itself.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  reducing  to  practical  effect  the  provisions  of  the  techni- 
cal instruction  act,  and  some  of  the  partial  success  achieved  under  it, 
are  set  forth  in  a  report,  made  by  the  secretaries  and  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association,  and  published  in  London  in  1889,  under 
the  title.  Technical  Education  in  England  and  Wales. 

ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

To  begin  with  the  elementary  instruction  in  the*lowest  grade  of 
schools  we  quote  the  remarks  of  the  committee  on  this  subject: 

The  kindergarten  exercises,  object  lessons,  etc.,  for  the  infant  schools 
and  lower  standards,  that  come  under  the  general  title  of  hand  and 
eye  training,  form  a  very  desirable  introduction  to  more  advanced 
technical  instruction.  #  *  •  But  above  the  infant  school 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  done,  as  a  rule,  in  primary  schools;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  provision  is  introduced  into  the  new  code 
making  object  lessons  a  necessary  subject  at  least  in  the  lower  stand- 
ards. 

It  is  no  doubt  easy  to  say  that  a  special  syllabus,  comprising  a  series 
of  graduated  object  lessons,  may  be  drawn  up  for  the  approval  of  the 
inspector.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  object  lessons  will  never  generally 
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become  part  of  the  curriculum  until  they  are  iusisted  on;  and  as  their 
educational  value  in  brightening  and  stimulating  the  intelligence  of 
the  children  is  admitted  by  all  good  teachers,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  ensure  their  general  adoption  in  elementary 
schools. 

There  are  several  forms  which  hand  and  eye  training  may  take  ia 
schools.  It  may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  drawing,  modelling,  work- 
shop instruction,  or  other  manual  exercises,  such  as  sloid. 

The  only  one  of  these  forms  of  manual  training  which  receives  a 
grant  is  drawing. 

Grants  may  now  be  proposed  for  manual  instruction,  modelling,  wood 
work,  etc.,  under  the  new  technical  instruction  act. 

Concerning  the  plan  of  teaching  by  object  lessons  the  report  says: 

The  London  school  board,  15  years  or  more  ago,  adopted  a  graduated 
series  of  object  lessons  to  be  used  throughout  its  schools.  ^^TUbs  scheme 
of  elementary  science  lessons,''  says  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  report  for  1887^ 
<<  framed  with  the  most  intelligent  care,  has  remained  almost  a  dead  let- 
ter for  15  years  to  the  present  time." 

In  1887  the  Drapers'  Company  placed  £1,000  ($4,866.50)  at  the  disposal 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  mauHai 
training.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  guilds  the  school  board  established 
wood  work  training  in  six  centres  in  various  parts  of  London  for  ae^ 
lected  children  from  the  board  schools.  The  training  began  in  January 
1888.  The  pupils  attended  once  a  week  for  a  whole  morning  or  after- 
noon, thus  giving  up  one  school  attendance  per  week  for  the  manual 
training.  The  six  centres  thus  provided  for  the  instruction  of  584  chil- 
dren. The  classes  are  under  the  control  of  instructors  and  assistant 
instructors,  the  latter  being  practical  joiners. 

The  instruction  is  designed  to  give  the  pupils  an  intelligent  knowU 
edge  of  the  principles  which  underlie  their  work.  Working  drawings 
to  scale  are  made  for  every  exercise.  All  bench  work  is  done  to  exact 
measurement,  and  every  piece  of  wood  is  coiTCctly  lined  before  being^ 
cut  or  planed. 

The  experiment  of  the  work  has  proved  so  successful  that  since  189(^ 
the  government  has  carried  on  the  work  in  board  and  lower  grade  schools 
in  London  and  the  provinces. 

A  small  class  for  sloid  was  held  as  an  experiment  for  three  month» 
in  the  autumn  of  1887,  but,  to  quote  the  report  of  the  school  board,  "  The 
decision  of  the  local  government  board  in  regard  to  the  surcharge  for 
instruction  in  manual  training  prevented  the  board  from  incurring  any^ 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  class."  The  class  would,  therefore^ 
have  been  discontinued,  had  not  a  member  of  the  board  defrayed  the 
cost  of  the  instructor's  salary. 

The  report  on  this  point  concludes : 

Manual  instruction  is  given  in  a  few  other  elementary  day  schools  in 
London.  Twenty  to  thirty  selected  scholars  from  Saint  Jude's  iN'ational^ 
Scliool,  Whitechapel,  and  as  many  more  from  the  Castle  Street  Board 
School  in  the  same  district,  receive  instruction  in  wood  work  from  work^ 
men  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  in  Commercial  street.    There  are  also^ 

S.  Ex.  65 26 
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carpenters'  benches  in  two  voluntary  schools  at  Westminster  and  in  a 
few  other  schools  scattered  over  London.  Some  of  the  ex-7th  standard 
boys  are  under  instruction  in  carpentry  in  Baine's  Foundation  Schools^ 
Ssvint  George-in-the-East.  The  instructions  would  be  extended  to  chil- 
dren in  the  standards  if  attendance  at  the  workshop  were  counted  as  at- 
tendance at  school.  No  doubt  manual  classes  are  also  held  in  several 
other  schools  which  have  not  come  under  our  notice. 

m 

There  is  encouragement  and  much  of  truth  in  the  committee's  re- 
mark, however,  that — 

The  requirements  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  actual 
existing  demand.  It  is  an  invariable  law  of  educational  progress  that 
the  demand  has  to  be  created  along  with  the  supply,  and  it  is  most 
satisfactory  to  find  that  this  has  actually  been  eflfccted  so  far  as  re- 
gar4ls  certain  districts  where  technical  schools  have  grown  up  through 
voluntary  effort.  It  is  a^  much  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  techni- 
cal education  to  stimulate  the  demand  as  to  increase  the  supply. 


SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  report  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  that  portion  of  it  which  deals 
with  secondary  and  higher  institutions.  Among  these  the  institution 
bearing  the  name  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  holds  a 
prominent  place. 

The  present  operations  of  the  institute  include  the  Central  Institute 
in  Exhibition  road,  South  Kensington,  the  Finsbury  Technical  College 
in  Leonard  street,  and  the  South  London  School  of  Technical  Art. 

CENTRAL  INSTITUTE. 

Central  Institute,  Exhibition  road,  London,  S.  W.,  was  opened  in  1884. 
It  is  designed  to  give  advanced  instruction  in  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  bears  upon  the  different  branches  of  industries,  whether  manu- 
facture or  arts.  The  management  is  by  a  committee  and  board  of  stud- 
ies. It  is  understood  that  the  building  cost  £75,000  ($364, 987. 50), 
and  the  fiirniture,  fitting,  and  appUances,  £25,000  ($121, 662. 60).  The 
courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  persons 
who  are  training  to  become  technical  teachers,  preparing  to  enter  engi- 
neering or  architects'  offices,  or  desirous  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  scientific  principles  underljang  the  particular  branch  of  industry  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  complete  (thi'ee  years)  course  involves 
instruction  in  four  departments,  and  there  are  lecture  courses  embrac- 
ing mathematics  and  mechanics,  engineering,  mechanism,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  dynamics  to  practical  problems,  strength  of  materials,  etcj 
hydraulics,  practical  physics,  surveying,  electrical  technology,  and 
chemistry.  The  elementary  t.eachers'  courses  are  carpentry  and  join- 
ery (elementary  and  advanced)  and  experimental  physics. 

The  summer  course  for  teachers  and  others  includes  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  as  follows:    Mechanics  of  construction;  chemistry, 
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with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  architects,  builders,  and 
engineers^  testing  of  dynamos  and  motors;  graphical  statics;  methods 
of  determining  the  fundamental  standards  of  electrical  measurements; 
gas  manufacture;  paper  manufacture;  lighting^  \rarming^  and  ven- 
tilating; building. 

Candidates  who  desire  to  qualify  for  the  diploma  are  required  to 
pass  an  entrance  or  matriculation  examination  in  mathematics  and 
mechanics,  mechanical  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  and  French  or 
German.  On  the  results  of  this  examination  the  scholarships  are 
awarded.  The  entrance  examination  fee  is  £1  ($4.87);  the  fee  for 
matriculated  students  (complete  course),  £25  ($121.66)  a  year. 

The  lecture  courses  vary  from  £1  to  iSO  ($4.87  to  $29.20)  per  term  or 
session,  according  to  the  subject  taken.  Elementary  teachers,  ip«.  or 
15«.  ($2.43  or  $3.65)  for  the  course  of  twelve  lessons.  There  sure  special 
terms  for  laboratory  work.  The  scholarships  comprise:  One,  value  £60 
($291.99)  a  year  for  two  years  and  free  education  the  third  year;  three, 
value  of  students'  fees  for  three  years;  two,  of  £30  ($146)  a  yeiir  for 
two  years — one  with  and  one  without  free  education;  one,  of  £50 
($243.33)  for  three  years.  The  building  is  replete  with  scientific  ap- 
paratus and  appliances,  laboratories,  and  workshops. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  attending  the 
Central  Institute  in  1887-^88: 


Course. 


Fttllcoiinie 

Fftrtial  conrsos , 

Single  courses  of  lectures  or  short  special  courses 

Summer  courses ^ 

Carpentry  class  for  elementary  teachers 

Exi>eriincntal  physics 

Total 


Students. 


66 
56 
15 
175 
00 
29 


431 


"It  must  be  acknowledged,''  the  committee  remarks,  "that  the  sup- 
ply of  students  has  hitherto  been  hardly  equal  to  the  expectations 
formed  at  the  outset.  Too  much  stress,  however,  must  not  be  laid  on 
this  fact.  The  institution  has  been  open  for  but  five  years,  and  it  has 
certainly  been  at  least  as  fortunate  as  the  normal  school  in  its  earlier 
years.  The  fact  is  that  the  demand  for  very  high  class  technical  instruc- 
tion has  to  be  created  as  well  as  the  supply,  and  until  technical  classes 
are  more  widely  dilBTused  throughout  the  country  than  at  present,  there 
is  little  demand  for  the  training  of  technical  teachers.  Both  these 
defects  will  cure  themselves  in  time.'' 


FINSBUR7  TECHNICAL  COLIiEQE. 

FinsburyTechnicalCollegeissituatedinLeonardstreet,Cityroad,Lon- 
dou,  E.  C.  The  management,  vested  in  the  council  of  the  City  and  G  uilds 
of  London  Institute,  is  by  committee.    There  are  day  and  evening  de- 
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partments.  Day  students  must  be  not  less  than  14  years  of  age  and 
pass  an  entrance  examination.  They  are  expected  to  take  a  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  under 
five  departments.  Those  for  day  students  being — mechanical  engineer- 
ing andapplied  mathematics ;  electrical  engineeringand  applied  physics; 
industrial  and  technical  chemistry;  applied  art;  and  the  building 
trades.  The  evening  classes  are  arranged  in  groups  of  trades:  Me- 
chanic^al  engineering;  electrical  engineering  and  instrument  making; 
manufacturing  chemistry,  and  industries  involving  the  application  of 
chemistry;  the  art  industries,  including  cabinetmaking  and  decoration 
in  color  and  in  relief;  and  the  building  trades.  All  these  dei>art- 
ments  are  admirably  divided  into  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four  divisions, 
each  with  subdivisions  of  detail  occupying  many  pages  in  the  calen- 
dar. This  wide  range  of  subjects  of  most  useful  instruction  places  the 
college  in  the  very  front  rank  of  technical  institutions;  and  a  large 
number  of  students  avail  themselves  of  the  exceptional  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  attending  the  evening  classes.  The  fee  for  day 
students  (complete  course)  is  £15  ($73)  per  session  (a  year);  for 
evening  classes  (according  to  subjects),  6«.  to  15«.  ($1.46  to  $3.65)  for 
the  session  of  about  eight  months;  for  art  classes,  17s,  to  25«.  ($4.14 
to  $6.08).  There  are  four  studentships  (two  annually  open  to  public 
elementary  boys)  of  £30  ($146)  a  year  for  two  years;  one  of  £20 
($97.33)  and  free  education  at  the  college;  there  are  also  open  scholar- 
ships. The  total  attendance  in  day  and  evening  classes  in  ISSS-'SQ 
was  1,181  students. 

In  the  applied  art  section  of  the  college  drawing,  design,  and  painting 
are  taught  in  relation  to  tteir  application  to  various  industries,  besides 
art  metal  work,  modelling,  carving,  etching,  etc.  The  college  course  is 
regarded  as  a  real  preparation  for  entering  the  factory  or  workshop, 
where,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  principal,  they  "complete  a  modi- 
fied form  of  apprenticeship.^' 

The  course,  except  in  the  case  of  the  chemistry  department,  lasts 
for  two  years.  The  results  of  this  scheme  of  instruction  are  briefly 
this :  That  the  students  who  have  followed  out  their  course  enter  indus- 
trial life  under  much  more  favorable  conditions  than  otherwise  they 
could  have  done.  They  pick  up  in  the  shops  in  two  or  three  years 
more*  than  they  would  have  done  in  five  or  six  years  under  the  old 
apprenticeship  system. 

The  college  is  well  supplied  with  teaching  appliances,  laboratories, 
and  workshops.  Perhaps  this  college  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  ex- 
ponent in  Great  Britain  today  of  advanced  technical  training.  It  iB 
not,  however,  equal  in  either  its  methods,  morale,  or  facilities  to  the 
first-class  institutions  of  its  character  in  the  United  States,  though, 
doubtless,  in  some  respects,  better  adapted  to  the  present  require- 
ments and  status  of  technical  teaching  in  that  country. 
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SOUTH  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNICAL  ART. 

The  third  school  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  is  the 
South  London  School  of  Technical  Art,  situated  in  the  Kennington  Park 
road.  It  is  now  attended  by  about  160  students.  Most  of  the  classes, 
which  include  modelling,  design,  house  decoration,  china  painting,  wood 
engraving,  etc.,  are  held  in  the  evening,  but  there  are  also  a  few  day 
classes.  In  the  school  art  is  studied  especially  in  its  bearings  on  in- 
dustries, and  the  school  is  said  to  have  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  decorative  trades  of  the  neighborhood,  and  its  prosperity 
Varies  with  their  prosperity.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  has  been  done  in  the  school  with  very  limited  resources,  and  the 
list  of  past  students  who  have  made  a  mark  in  artistic  handicraft  is 
one  of  which  any  school  might  be  proud. 

LO^VTER  MOSELE7  STREET  SCHOOLS.  MANCHESTER. 

The  Lower  Moseley  Street  Schools  of  Manchester,  from  the  date  of 
their  institution  in  1836,  seem  to  have  prospered  in  an  unusual  degree, 
and  to  have  won  their  way  to  popular  favor.  Connected  with  these 
schools  are  societies  whose  various  names  imply  a  great  diversity  of 
objects  to  be  attained,  though  all  of  them  have  the  same  ultimate 
tendency.  Among  these  are  a  singing  classy  a  mutual  improvement 
society;  a  girls' club;  cricket,  football,  swimming,  and  chess  clubs;  a 
natural  history  society;  and  a  maternal  association.  Instruction  in 
secular  subjects  is  given  to  evening  classes. 

The  object  in  establishing  these  classes  is  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
ktiowledge  amongst  young  men  and  women,  to  afford  pleasant  and 
profitable  occupation  for  their  leisure  time,  and  to  give,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, sound  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  taught.  Many  of  the 
classes  are,  moreover,  of  real  practical  value  to  the  working  man,  and 
are  aided  by  the  government,  with  a  view  of  increasing  his  skill  as  an 
artisan  by  the  diffusion  of  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge. 

The  courses  of  study  take  a  wide  range,  including,  in  the  elementary 
classes,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  shorthand. 
The  commercial  classes  take  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  shorthand, 
together  with  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Latin,  grammar, 
and  commercial  arithmetic.  The  science  classes  receive  instruction  in 
physiology,  botany,  chemistry,  mechanics,  magnetism  and  electricity, 
mathematics,  etc. ;  while  in  the  art  classes  free-hand,  model,  perspec- 
tive, and  geometrical  drawing  and  designing  are  taught. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  MANCHESTER 

The  Boys'  Commercial  and  Manual  Training  School,  in  connection 
with  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  is  designed  to  develop  harmoni- 
ously all  the  faculties  by  means  of  a  systematic  and  progressive  course 
of  intellectual  and  manual  training,  which  has  for  its  express  object  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  observation  and  the  forming  of  the  judgment. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  teach  a  trade,  but  simply  to  provide  for  each  boy 
a  complete  education  for  both  head  and  hand,  etc. 

The  first  yeilr's  course  embraces  language  and  literature,  geography 
and  history,  four  hours  per  week;  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
mathematics,  five  hours  per  week;  writing  (including  bookkeeping  and 
phonography),  free-hand,  model,  geometrical,  and  persi)ectivo  drawing, 
eleven  hours  per  week;  elementary  science,  five  hours  per  week;  tool 
instruction  in  carpentry  and  wood  turning,  six  hours  per  week. 

The  second  year's  course  includes  advanced  studies  in  all  the  fore- 
going subjects.  The  course  of  instruction  forms  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  mechanical,  electrical,  and  sanitary  engineering,  chemical, 
dyeing,  and  textile  departments  of  the  school. 

According  to  the  seventh  annual  report  of  this  school  (1890)  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  department  was  75. 

This  report  contains  the  following  interesting  comments : 

Now  that  manual  training  is  receiving  that  public  appreciation  and 
attention  which  it  so  much  deserves,  and  for  which  it  has  hitherto  so 
vainly  struggled,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  first  school  in  the  kingdom  to  embrace  it  as  an  organic  part  of  a 
boy's  education,  to  be  carried  on  side  by  side  and  in  close  coordination 
with  other  more  purely  literary  studies.  Its  success  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  boys  who  have  been  en- 
rolled, but  by  the  stimulus  and  example  it  has  afforded  and  the  con- 
clusive proof  it  has  given  that  not  only  can  manual  training  be  readily 
arranged  so  as  to  form  part  of  a  boy's  instruction,  but  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  full  development  of  his  faculties.    •    *    * 

The  results  have  fully  justified  its  maintenance  and  continuance.  It 
has,  in  numerous  instances,  helped  to  determine  the  pupils'  aptitudes 
and  fix  their  careers.  Many  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  simply  swelled  the  overstocked  ranks  of  clerks  and  warehouse- 
men, have,  under  the  stimulus  and  training  they  have  received,  en- 
tered u])on  some  business  where  manual  skiB  and  dexterity  are  essen- 
tial conditions  of  success.  •  •  ♦  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that 
had  these  boys,  during  their  previous  school  career,  had  some  such  hand 
and  eye  training  as  is  implied  by  a  carefally  graduated  kindergarten 
course,  they  would  have  been  in  a  much  better  position  to  profit  by  the 
subsequent  training  of  this  department. 

Such  commendations  and  strictures  deserve  attention,  since  they  are 
not  the  words  of  mere  theorists,  but  of  men  that  have  had  practical 
experience  of  the  value  of  manual  training  as  an  intellectual  discipline. 
They  serve,  also,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  organizing  the  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  intermediate  grades  of  instruction  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  each  successive  step  in  the  process  of  education  a  dis- 
tinct and  well  timed  preparation  for  advancement  to  the  next  higher 
grade. 

BHEFFIBIiD  TBCHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

In  connection  with  the  technical  school  at  Shef&eld  there  is  a  junior 
day  department  whose  object  is  to  provide  a  course  of  instruction 
in  science  for  boys,  which  shall  have  reference  to  their  future  require- 
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ments  in  trade  and  manufacture.    The  instruction  is  largely  supple- 
mented by  work  in  the  laboratories,  where  principles  are  illustrated  by 
I  experiments  performed  by  the  student  himself,  and  in  the  workshops, 

f  where  manual  exercises  are  performed  at  the  bench  and  lathe.    The 

I  subjects  taught  in  this  department  include  arithmetic,  algebra,  geome- 

try, mechanics,  heat,  chemistry,  geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing, 
lectures  on  local  industries,  use  of  tools  in  the  workshops,  French, 
German,  tyi)ewriting,  and  shorthand. 
^  The  wood  and  iron  workshops  are  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 

tools  and  appliances  for  a  useful  course  of  manual  training,  but  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  teach  special  trades.  The  work  performed  by  the 
students  is  executed  from  working  drawings  previously  made  by  them- 
selves. In  the  testing  room  experiments  are  conducted  on  the  strength 
of  materials  and  simple  structures  by  actual  breaking  with  deadweights, 
and  on  the  elementary  principles  of  construction. 

The  hours  of  attendance  daily,  except  Saturday,  when  there  is  no 
school  session,  are  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.,  and  from  2  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Each  student  pays  a  tuition  fee  of  10s.  ($2.43)  per  month  of  actual 
school  work;  but  six  free  scholarships  are  available  in  this  department, 
entitling  the  holders  to  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  taught.  Tliese 
scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  result  of  a  competitive  examination, 
audare  tenable  for  one  year. 

STOCKPORT. 

At  Stockport  there  is  a  day  school  for  boys  and  girLs,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  which  is  said  to  be  to  continue  the  education  of  boys  and  girls, 
beyond  the  public  elementary  schools,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  thorough  grounding  in  science  and  art,  and  by  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  to  develop  manual 
dexterity  side  by  side  with  the  mental  faculties.  The  students  will  be 
placed  in  the  best  possible  position  for  subsequently  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  a  trade  or  profession,  and  will  be  enabled  with  ad- 
vantage to  take  up  the  study  of  more  purely  technical  subjects. 

Here  is  a  clear  and  explicit  avowal  of  a  purpose  to  conduct  the  school 
instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  manual  training  into  close  and 
vital  relations  with  the  secondary  education  in  the  schools  of  lower 
grade.  At  the  same  time. the  limitations  of  manual  training  are  dis- 
tinctly defined.  Kot  to  teach  special  trades,  nor  to  supercede  nppren- 
ticcsbip,  is  the  aim  in  this  school;  but  so  to  develop  the  faculties  and 
educate  the  hand  as  to  equip  the  pupil  for  the  duties  of  life,  whatever 
they  may  be. 

Drawing,  building  construction,  mathematics,  chemistry,  sound,  light, 
heat,  theoretical  mechanics,  French,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  English 
composition,  manual  training  in  the  use  of  tools,  cookery,  needlework, 
sick  nursing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  starching  and  ironing,  are 
the  subjects  taught. 
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Tlie  sessions  of  this  school  cover  about  forty  weeks  per  year.  The 
school  hours  are  9.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.,  and  2  to  4.30  p.  m.  on  five  days 
per  week,  there  being  no  classes  on  Saturdays.  The  fee  for  attendance 
is  Is.  (24  cents)  per  w^eek,  including  stationery. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  the  principal  and  19  assistant  teachers; 
but  no  record  of  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  any  of  the 
departments  is  accessible. 

ROBERT  GORDON'S  COLLEGE,  ABERDEEN. 

At  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  an  institution  known  as  Eobert  Gordon's 
College  is  in  operation,  with  day  and  evening  classes,  to  which  both 
sexes  are  admitted.  Connected  with  it  is  a  day  department  called  the 
trade  and  engineering  school,  though  the  title  is  hardly  exact.  It  is 
properly  a  manual  training  school,  and  its  aim  is  to  put  boys  in  a  posi- 
tion to  profit  to  the  full  by  the  apprenticeship  they  are  about  to  enter, 
at  tlie  age  of  15  or  16  years,  thoroughly  equipped  as  to  preliminary 
knowledge.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  that  a  boy  should  learn  his 
trade  in  the  college,  but  only  that  he  should  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  which  has  become  an  essential  con- 
comitant of  trade  experience  and  manual  dexterity.  This  explanation 
determines  the  status  of  the  day  school,  for  the  completion  of  whose 
course  an  attendance  of  two  years'  duration  is  necessary.  In  the  even- 
ing classes  instruction  is  'given  to  apprentices  in  several  technical 
branches  throughout  a  four  years'  course. 

The  registration  of  pupil  apprentices  in  each  of  the  technological 
classes  for  the  year  1890-'91  is  reported  as  follows: 

Telegraphy. 18 

Pluiiibera'  work  (tlieorctical) 23 

Plumbers'  work  (practical) 9 

Watch  and  clock  making 10 

Metal  working  tools 23 

Mechanical  engineering 12 

Carriage  building 12 

Carpentry  and  joinery 9 

Total 116 

BIRMINGHAM  TBCHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Birmingham  Municipal  Technical  School  is  to  be  rated  as  a 
manual  training  school  of  high  grade.  This  school  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  liberal  scheme  of  technical  education, 
which  was  rendered  possible  by  the  technical  education  act  of  1890. 
It  does  not  undertake  to  teach  the  practice  of  trades  in  the  class  room. 
This  can  be  properly  learned  only  in  the  workshop.  But,  in  the  school, 
the  student  learns  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the  various  local 
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industries  are  based.  The  Birmingham  Seventh  Standard  Technical 
School  is  under  the  control  of  the  Birmingham  school  board.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  school  in  those  sciences  and  arts  upon  which  the 
trades  and  manufactures  of  the  town  are  based.  It  is  contended 
that  the  result  of  such  instruction  in  the  board  school  is  that  a  boy 
instead  of  having  possibly  to  spend  two  or  three  years  as  an  errand 
boy  before  being  initiated  into  some  handicraft  with  which  he  is 
entirely  ignorant  is,  after  spending  a  couple  of  years  at  such  a  school, 
enabled  to  enter  a  manufactory  already  instructed  in  the  use  of  tools 
of  the  craft  he  is  about  to  follow  5  as  a  consequence  of  intelligent  train- 
ing in  the  elementary  principles,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  command 
higher  wages,  and  is  a  more  thoughtful  and  original  worker.  It  is  also 
argued  that  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  the  apprenticeship  system 
some  such  preliminary  training  is  requisite  in  order  that  a  lad  .may 
learn  more  than  just  one  particular  branch  of  his  trade. 

As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  every  branch  and 
detail  of  manufacture  a  workman  is  frequently  kept  upon  one  special 
description  of  work.  If  the  demand  for  the  article,  upon  which  per- 
haps he  has  for  years  been  at  work,  declines  he  is  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  regaining  employment  as  he  has  had  no  general 
training.  The  result,  therefore,  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  school 
board  is  felt  to  be  that  employment  wiU  not  only  be  more  constant^ 
but  that  the  work  of  the  skilled  mechanic  will  be  of  more  value,  and 
consequently  it  will  be  acc^panied  by  an  increase  in  wages. 

Parents  entering  their  boys  in  the  Birmingham  Seventh  Standard 
Technical  School  have  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  will  keep  the  boys 
at  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years.  This  is  done  to  insure 
their  receiving  an  adequate  and  proper  course  of  instruction,  and  also 
to  enable  them  to  earn  the  government  grants  in  the  science  subjects 
for  the  two  years. 

In  this  school  the  subjects  taught  are  arithmetic,  drawing,  theoretical 
and  practical  mechanics,  chemistry,  electricity,  model  and  machine 
drawiijg,  geometry,  and  principles  of  machinery,  with  laboratory  and 
workshop  practice. 

The  school  board  believes  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  technical 
training  of  artisans,  and  states  the  case  as  follows : 

Competition  with  the  better  trained  workmen  of  the  continent  and 
America  is  becoming  more  and  more  severe  every  day,  and  is  actually 
taking  some  of  the  means  of  livelihood  away  from  the  English  work- 
man. A  more  thorough  and  more  scientific  training  of  the  artisans  of 
Birmingham  will  greatly  improve  the  articles  manufactured  here,  in 
style,  design,  and  delicacy  of  workmanship,  and  will  also  lead  to  a  les- 
sened cost  of  production ;  the  trade  of  the  town,  where  it  now  languishes, 
will  revive;  new  developments  of  mechanical  skill  will  open  out  new 
trades;  employment  will  be  more  constant;  and  the  wages  of  the  skilled 
workman  will  rise. 

In  the  report  of  the  Birmingham  school  board  for  the  year  ending 
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November  28, 1889,  regret  is  expressed  that  scliool  boards  have  no 
power  to  introduce  technical  or  manual  instruction  in  schools  under 
their  control;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  act  of  August  19, 1890,  re- 
moves this  cause  of  complaint.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are,  however, 
somewhat  obscure,  and  have  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy. 

BIRBOINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Birmingham  has  a  municipal  school  of  art,  whose  influence  on  local 
industries  is  incalculably  beneficial.  In  this  school  and  its  eight 
branches  there  were  enrolled  at  the  date  of  the  latest  report  to  which 
we  have  access,  namely,  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  1,307  art  students. 
Many  of  these  were  artisan  students;  and  the  committee  state,  that  it 
is  theii*  purpose  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  art  instruction  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trades  of  the  town.  Consequently,  in  the  branch 
schools,  where  the  attendance  is  chiefly  composed  of  artisans  the  fees 
have  been  fixed  at  the^low  rate  of  3«.  (73  cents)  per  term. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  elementary  drawing,  drawing  from 
models,  elementary  design,  perspective,  practical,  plane,  and  solid 
geometry,  outline  and  shading  from  nature,  casts,  and  objects,  machine 
construction  and  drawing,  and  building  construction.  In  five  of  the 
branch  schools  instruction  in  elementary  modelling  is  also  given. 

RBGffiNT  STREET  POL7TECHNIC  DAT  SCHOOL. 

Another  class  of  day  school  is  represenibed  by  the  Polytechnic  day 
school.  At  this  school  the  committee  realize  the  importance  of  spe- 
cializing the  course  of  instruction  a  boy  receives,  so  as  to  fit  him  to  fill 
with  greater  advantage  the  special  vocation  he  is  afterward  to  follow. 
Accordingly  at  the  age  of  13  (or  before,  provided  the  boy  can  pass  a 
qualifying  examination)  the  future  studies  of  the  pupil  are  specialized. 
Should  it  be  the  intention  of  the  parent  to  place  the  boy  in  some  pro- 
fession he  is  placed  in  the  professional  division.  If  to  enter  the  civil 
service  is  desired  then  the  boy  is  placed  in  that  division  which  pre- 
pares specially  for  the  examinations.  In  the  commercial  division  a 
boy  receives  a  special  course  of  training  for  the  office  and  for  commer- 
cial pursuits. 

In  the  technical  division  the  curriculum  is  altogether  different  and 
includes  instruction  in  science  and  technical  subjects,  also  a  complete 
and  systematic  course  of  manual  instruction  in  the  workshop.  The 
latter  instruction  is  virtually  a  continuation  of  that  given  in  the  lecture 
room,  every  example  having  to  be  constructed  from  working  drawings 
produced  in  a  workmanlike  manner  in  the  drawing  ofi&ce.  For  con- 
venience and  regularity  of  instruction  a  regular  text  book  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  workshop,  and  not  until  the  examples  contained  therein 
have  been  made  by  the  pupil  is  he  permitted  to  engage  in  more  difficult 
pieces  of  work. 
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The  advantage  of  such  a  school  has  been  most  apparent  from  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  boys  that  have  been  made  by  employers.  Many 
of  the  firms  which  have  taken  the  lads  are  among  the  best  in  London, 
and  many  of  the  appointments  that  have  been  obtained  are  those  for 
which  as  much  as  £200  ($973.30)  premium  has  been  paid  by  apprentices 
entering  the  firms.  It  is,  however,  to  the  advantage  of  an  employer  to 
take  a  well  trained  lad  as  an  apprentice,  and,  even  without  a  premium, 
pay  wages  to  commence  with,  for  without  question  such  a  boy  will  get 
through  his  work  quicker,  will  waste  less  material  by  trial  and  eiTor, 
and  will  require  less  attention  bestowed  upon  liim  than  a  poorly  edu- 
cated lad. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  school  exceeds  500.  There  is,  however, 
an  upper  department  or  engineering  school,  where  even  a  higher  grade 
of  instruction  is  given  to  those  preparing  for  colonial  engineering 
appointments,  or  for  special  positions  in  mechanical,  civil,  or  electrical 
engineering  firms.  In  this  division,  termed  the  engineering  school, 
higher  branches  of  the  sciences  are  taught,  special  attention  is  given 
to  mechanical  draughtsmanship  and  designing,  and  every  possible  effort 
is  made  and  facility  afforded  to  develop  originality.  Lads  usually 
remain  in  this  department  for  at  least  two  years  after  leaving  the 
lower  school,  and  many  of  the  old  scholars  now  hold  most  impor- 
tant and  lucrative  appointments  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
average  cost  of  instructioj^^  each  boy  amounts  to  about  £S  ($38.93) 
per  annum,  or,  after  dedu^^Van  average  government  grant  of  £3  lOs. 
($17.03),  a  net  cost  per  bo^W  about  £4  10«.  ($21.90).  This  high  aver- 
age is  due  to  the  expensiveness  of  manual  instruction,  which  involves 
not  only  costly  tools  and  machinery  that  constantly  need  replenishing, 
but  also  the  employment  of  skilled  and  eflftcient  manual  instructors 
who  command  a  high  salary.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
parents  to  keep  the  boys  at  their  specialized  studies  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  course  of  instruction. 

PEOPLE'S  PALACE  DAT  SCHOOL. 

A  school  upon  the  model  of  the  technical  division  of  the  Polytechnic 
was  founded  in  connection  with  the  People's  Palace  for  East  London. 
This  school  has  now  been  taken  over,  together  with  all  the  evening 
classes  conducted  at  that  institution,  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Drapers,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  guilds  of  the  city  of  London. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  some  350  boys  in  the  school,  about  300 
of  whom  obtain  their  instruction  free  of  cost. 

Examinations  are  held  each  year,  when  about  150  free  scholarships 
are  granted.  By  this  means  the  very  best  boys  are  secured  for  the 
course  of  training  given,  and  the  results  are  consequently  of  a  satis- 
factory character.  The  net  cost  per  boy  at  the  People's  Palace  school, 
without  taking  rent  of  building  into  consideration,  amounts  to  about 
£5  108.  ($26.77)  per  head.    To  maintain  the  educational  department 
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of  the  scliool  the  Drapers'  Company  grants  the  sum  of  £C,000  ($29,199) 
per  annum,  the  schools  having  been  built  by  them  at  a  cost  of  £40,000 
($104,060). 

It  is  proposed  to  organize  similar  schools  in  connection  with  each  of 
the  proposed  polytechnics  that  are  at  the  present  time  in  course  of 
erection.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds  have  already  been  subscribed, 
and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  every  district  of  London  will  have  its  own  polytechnic. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  national  association,  in  the  report 
alre^idy  quoted,  speaking  of  the  class  of  schools  of  which  the  Poly- 
technic, the  People's  Palace,  the  Bradford,  and  the  Huddersfield  schools 
are  examples,  pertinently  observe: 

The  materials  do  not  exist  for  the  construction  of  a  table  giving  a 
complete  account  of  the  technological  classes  of  these  institutions.  The 
importance  attached  to  various  technological  subjects  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  district  in  which  the  particular 
technical  schools  are  situated.  Thus,  textile  instruction  forms  a  special 
feature  of  the  schools  at  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Keighley,  and  Mac- 
clesfield; at  Sheffield  the  iron  and  engineering  industries  are  more 
especially  considered;  while  at  Bristol  and  Leicester  (both  centres  of 
the  boot  trade)  classes  are  held  in  boot  and  shoe  making.  Glasses 
bearing  on  lace  making  and  designing  gjj^J^eld  at  Nottingham;  watch- 
making is  specially  studied  at  Coventry 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  institutionsTJTinclude  in  the  Ust  of  science 
and  technical  schools  and  what  to  exclude. 
And  again,  in  a  general  survey  of  the  situation,  it  is  stated: 

The  chief  thing  that  strikes  us  in  reviewing  the  educational  posi- 
tion of  London  [the  observation  would  hold  good  if  applied  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  apparently]  is  the  entire  want  of  system  and  of  all 
attempts  at  coordination  among  the  numberless  educational  institu- 
tions intermediate  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  university. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  stands  the  well  organized  system  of  ele- 
mentary education;  •  •  •  at  the  top  stand  two  institutions  of 
university  college  rank;  •  •  •  but  the  intermediate  educational 
system  of  London  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  overlapping 
and  competing  institutions  with  no  attempt  at  harmony  of  action,  and 
leaving  gaps  of  the  most  disastrous  kind  unfilled. 

Finally,  suggestions  for  the  reform  of  the  whole  educational  system 
of  England  are  made  in  the  closing  words  of  the  report;  and  as  these 
suggestions  are  possibly  as  applicable  to  our  own  school  system  as  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  we  transfer  the  bulk  of  them  to  our  own  pages: 

There  is  little  need  nowadays  to  speak  at  length  on  the  need  for  a 
wider  diffusion  of  technical  instruction.  It  is  a  want  which  at  la>^t 
seems  to  be  recognized,  amd  is  being  gradually  met  in  an  irregular  and 
piecemeal  fashion  by  voluntary  effort.  Voluntary  effort,  however,  wiU 
be  quite  inadequate  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  now  that  some 
progness  has  been  made  towards  legislative  action  in  the  matter  it  is 
to  l^  hoped  that  something  more  systematic  can  be  effected. 
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The  necessity  for  improvement  in  tlie  quality  of  technical  instruction 
is  insisted  upon.  -  , 

If  the  present  movement  for  technical  education  is  to  end  in  the  mere 
multiplication  of  science  and  art  classes,  formed  by  incompetent  teach- 
ers dependent  on  g^rants  for  their  livelihood,  it  may  be  that  the  result- 
ing evil  will  outweigh  the  good.  If  the  technical  school  of  the  future 
is  to  consist  of  an  ill  assorted  collection  of  such  classes  as  are  found  by 
experiment  to  be  the  most  paying — ^from  the  point  of  view  not  of  the 
education  of  the  boy,  but  of  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher,  omitting 
all  those  humanizing  studies  which  are  merely  educational,  and  not 
grant-earning — the  cause  of  secondary  education  will  not  be  advanced, 
but  rather  thrown  back  by  the  change. 

To  this  end,  it  is  contended,  the  secondary  education  should  be  re- 
organized, so  that  there  may  be,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  ^<  a  correlation  between  popular  instruction  and  the  instruction 
above  it." 

REGENT  STREET  POL7TECHNIC. 

The  efforts  to  improve  the  technical  education  of  apprentices  and 
young  mechanics  in  evening  classes  has  nowhere  been  more  successfcQ 
during  the  last  eight  years  than  at  the  Polytechnic  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Institute  in  Eegent  street.  This  institution  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  receive  the  adhesion  and  support  of  all  sections  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  has,  without  question,  done  more  to  popularize  tech- 
nical instruction  than  any  other  effort  in  the  kingdom.  The  work  was 
first  started  by  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  in  the  form  of  a  social  effort  among 
working  boys,  and  carried  on  in  a  small  building  near  Drury  Lane  In 
1873.  Mr.  Hogg  secured  a  room  and  made  it  a  meeting  place  and 
club  room  for  about  20  boys,  who  enrolled  themselves  as  members. 
The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  were  put  into  the  work  soon  resulted  in 
the  numbers  increasing.  Mr.  Hogg  accordingly  increased  the  number 
of  rooms  until  very  soon  the  whole  house  was  requisitioned,  by  which 
time  there  was  an  active  membership  of  over  200  youths. 

In  1878  Mr.  Hogg,  being  greatly  encouraged  by  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  secured  considerably  larger  premises  in  Long  Acre,  capable  of 
accommodating  600  members,  and  so  numerous  were  the  applications 
for  admission  that  this  number  was  at  once  obtained.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution  was  at  this  time  considerably  altered,  and  that 
which  was  originally  started  only  as  a  social  club  on  Christian  princi- 
ples now  added  a  considerable  number  of  agencies  to  its  curriculum. 
Various  clubs  and  societies,  physical,  athletic,  literary,  and  religious 
in  character,  were  started,  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  was  in  those 
days  considered  a  spirited  programme  of  evening  classes  was  arranged 
and  opened  to  young  men,  both  members  of  the  institution  and 
others.  Membership  of  the  institute  was  limited  to  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25,  and  these  limits  have  remained  in  force  until  the 
present  time.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  after  a  full  consideration, 
as  it  was  felt  that  to  successfully  influence  the  members  for  good  they 
must  be  more  or  less  of  the  same  ago. 
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Does  this  restriction  iu  any  way  reduce  the  membersliip  that  would 
be  obtained  were  tliere  no  such  restriction t 

It  is  believed  that  just  the  coutrary  is  the  case,  and,  as  an  evidence  of 
this,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  school 
has  always  reached  its  full  limit  of  membership,  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  exceeds  5,000,  and  not  only  so,  but  always  has  some  applicants 
waiting  for  admission  as  vacancies  occur,  candidates  having  to  wait 
months  before  b^ng  admitted.  While  this  is  the  case  at  the  Polytech- 
nic, we  do  not  know  of  a  single  other  institution  of  a  similar  character 
where  the  membership  exceeds  2,000,  and  where  the  demand  is  such 
that  candidates  have  to  wait  at  all  for  admission.  This  fact  alone 
would  fully  justify  the  authorities  in  making  such  restriction,  but  the 
work  of  catering  for  the  social  requirements  of  members  has  thereby 
been  rendered  more  easy,  and  the  direct  results,  where  the  institution 
has  exercised  a  moral,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  effect,  are  far  more 
numerous  than  they  would  have  been  had  no  such  restriction  been 
adopted. 

While  this  rule  applied  to  membership  of  the  institution,  it  was  felt 
to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  apply  the  same  to  students  of  the  classes; 
for  a  student,  whether  old  or  young,  while  he  attended  any  course  of 
instruction,  had  to  follow  out  the  regulations  for  study  as  laid  down  by 
the  instructor,  and  was  equally  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  class. 
It  was  also  inadvisable  to  impose  the  restriction  in  the  classes,  for  the 
grants  made  by  the  government  to  successful  students  in  science  and 
art  subjects  would  thereby  have  been  sacrificed,  as  the  government 
sanctions  no  limitation  of  age.  Moreover,  if  the  institution  had  not 
competed  in  these  examinations,  it  would  have  lost  all  those  students, 
and  they  were  many,  to  whom  the  certificates  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment were  necessary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  certiun  ap- 
pointments. The  educational  effort  met  with  such  appreciation  that 
this  department  soon  received  considerable  attention  from  Mr.  Quintin 
Ilogg.  At  that  time  scarcely  any  institute  in  London  made  special 
efforts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  working  classes;  consequently 
the  educational  work  became  an  important  item  in  the  programme  of 
the  institution. 

Prosperity  continued  to  attend  the  work,  and  the  cry  for  more  room 
was  continually  being  heard.  In  1882  the  building  occupied  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  came  int^o  the  market, 
and  the  lease  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hogg.  As  the  premises  were  not 
altogether  adapted  for  the  purpose  required  considerable  alteration  was 
necessary,  and  Mr.  Hogg  has  spent  altogether  over  £60,000  ($291,990) 
in  the  purchase  of  lease,  extension,  and  adaptation  of  the  present  build- 
ing. The  acquisition  of  such  extensive  premises  enabled  the  educa- 
tional work  to  be  expanded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  more  or 
less  the  whole  of  London  by  the  practical,  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  novel  scheme  adopted.    Workshop  classes  in  several  trades 
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were  for  the  first  time  opened  to  apprentices  and  young  mechanics, 
and  popular  courses  of  instruction  based  upon  the  syllabus  laid  down 
by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  were  given,  but  where  sucL 
syllabus  was  defective  of  practical  application^  as  in  many  instances  it 
was,  such  defects  were  supplied.  The  instructors  themselves  were  the 
most  skilled  and  capable  mechanics  that  could  be  obtained,  instead  of 
mere  theoretical  and  scientific  instructors. 

This  was  in  itself  a  great  innovation,  and  a  step  which,  although  pre- 
viously ignored,  has  since  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  education- 
ists. The  class  rooms  were  thoroughly  fitted  up  as  workshops,  not  in  any 
fantastic  or  superficial  manner,  but  with  tools  and  appliances  that 
gave  all  the  advantages  and  avoided  all  the  disadvantages  of  ordinary 
workshops.  The  instruction  being  given  by  skilled  workmen,  the  lan- 
guage used  was  such  as  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all  the  stu. 
dents;  ordinary,  every  day  workshop  difficulties  were  explained^  and 
the  special  needs  of  each  student  attended  to  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  him  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  In  order  to  make  the  place  as 
attractive  as  possible,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
would  be  unable  to  go  home  and  dress  before  attending,  students  were 
encouraged  to  come  straight  from  the  workshop  in  their  ordinary  work- 
ing clothes.  Lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water,  accommodations  for 
boot  cleaning,  eta,  were  provided  in  order  that  those  so  coming  could 
have  the  convenience  of  a  wash  and  brush,  up  free  of  charge. 

A  comfortable  refreshment  room  was  provided,  so  that  those  who 
required  it  could  obtain  tea  or  light  refreshments  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Intoxicating  liquors  and  smoking  have  never  been  permitted  in  the  in- 
stitute, and  their  absence  has  undoubtedly  Helped  materially  in  the 
success  achieved.  In  order  to  get  hold  of  the  real  working  classes 
workshops  were  visited  for  some  considerable  distance,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  instruction  advocated,  the  cooperation  of  employers  was 
also  sought  and  obtained,  the  result  being  that  at  the  very  commence- 
ment nearly  every  class  was  filled.  With  such  an  admirable  start  the 
movement  received  an  immense  stimulus,  and  the  press  chronicled  at 
frequent  intervals  the  doings  of  the  institate.  The  Trades  Council  of 
London,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  trade  unions, 
visited  the  classes  officially  on  two  occasions,  and  on  each  visit  they  gave 
so  favorable  a  report  that  at  the  conventions  of  the  trade  unions  resolu- 
tions in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  classes  were  adopted.  At 
one  meeting  of  delegates,  representing  all  the  trade  unions  in  London, 
a  resolution  recommending  the  polytechnic  classes  to  the  London  work- 
men was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  royal  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  to  inquire  into  the 
progress  of  technical  education  on  the  continent  visited  the  institute 
soon  after  it  was  opened,  and,  although  the  work  bad  only  just  been 
launched,  Mr.  Woodall,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  commissioners,  stated  that 
the  instruction  was  of  a  far  more  practical  character  than  he  had  seen  at 
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any  other  institation  the  commissioners  had  visited.  From  the  very 
first  the  instiaction  in  the  trade  classes  was  limited  to  those  who 
were  apprentices,  or  others  already  engaged  in  the  trade,  the  object 
rightly  being  not  to  create  a  number  of  amateurs,  or  third-rate  work- 
men, but  rather  to  make  those  who  had  already  joined  the  craft  more 
intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  skilled  mechanics.  Another  feature  of  the 
institution  which  helped  greatly  to  make  it  a  rendezvous  of  so  many 
young  men  must  not  be  omitted.  The  large  central  hall,  100  by  40  feet, 
was  converted  into  the  finest  gymnasium  in  London.  At  the  time  oi 
the  opening  of  the  Polytechnic  very  little  was  done  to  promote  physi- 
cal recreation  in  London,  and  this  proved  an  immense  attraction. 

It  drew  hundreds  of  young  men  who,  being  interested  in  gymnas- 
tics, joined  the  institution,  and  in  most  instances  some  of  the  classes 
also.  The  success  of  the  gymnasium  had  also  a  remarkable  effect  in 
London,  and  whereas  ten  years  ago  gymnasiums  were  virtually  unknown 
in  connection  with  clubs  and  institutes  for  young  men,  now  there  is 
scarcely  an  institution  without  one.  Besides  the  gymnasium  a  very 
handsome  swimming  bath  75  by  35  feet  was  built,  and  this  wa>s  as  well 
patronized  as  the  gymnasium.  The  athletic  club,  which  is  now  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  also  proved  a  valuable  method  oi 
drawing  young  men  to  the  place.  A  reading  room,  the  formation  of  so- 
cieties connected  with  some  of  the  trades,  and  other  social  agencies 
were  all  used  to  attract  and  help  young  men.  There  was  also  another 
agency — ^the  religious  work — ^the  power  of  which  has  over  and  over  again 
been  acknowledged  as  contributing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  success 
of  the  whole  effort. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  secret  of  success  has  been  in  the  com* 
bination  of  the  efforts  put  forward  for  the  welfare  of  young  men,  and 
by  this  combination  the  work  of  the  institute  soon  became  familiar  in 
all  parts  of  London.  Each  year  the  number  of  classes  and  students  on 
the  list  has  increased  until  last  year  the  total  class  entries  during 
the  year  exceeded  the  almost  incredible  number  of  10,000,  exclusive 
of  those  attending  the  day  school.  Additions  and  extensions  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  the  main  buildings,  and  last  year  the  West 
London  School  of  Art,  which  was  about  to  be  closed  by  its  committee  in 
consequence  of  the  small  number  of  students  attending,  wa^  taken  over 
by  the  Polytechnic.  The  result  of  their  enterprising  effort  was  that 
within  twelve  months  the  school  was  attended  by  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  any  other  school  of  art  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  nearly  600  art  students  attending  the  various  classes 
every  week. 

Mr.  Hogg  soon  extended  his  interest  to  young  women  as  well  as  to 
young  men,  and  opened  the  young  women's  branch  of  the  Polytechnic 
in  Langham  place.  At  first  accommodation  was  provided  for  a  mem- 
bership of  over  500.  The  demand,  however,  grew  so  rapidly  that  as 
far  as  possible  the  adjoining  premises  were  secured,  and  at  the  present 
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time  there  are' over  1,200  active  members  of  this  most  us^fiil  and  flour- 
ishing branch.  It  is  open  every  evening  from  6  to  10  o'clock  (Sundays 
and  bank  holidays  excepted).  The  age  limit  is  from  16  to  26  years. 
The  subscription  is  Is.  Od.  (37  cents)  per  quarter,  or  5».  ($1.22)  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance.  A  Large  number  of  suitable  classes  are  held  for 
young  women  only.  These  include  instruction  in  ambulance  corps 
work,  arithmetic,  commercial  correspondence,  bookkeeping,  modern 
languages,  stenography,  typewriting,  dressmaking,  mantle  making, 
millinery,  plain  and  art  needlework,  cooking,  music,  and  the  elementary 
branches.  The  tuition  fQes  are  exceedingly  low  for  each  course,  an 
average  difference  of  Is.  6d,  (37  cents)  more  being  charged  young 
women  not  members  of  the  institute. 

The  following  list  of  the  numbers  of  young  women  who  joined  the 
classes  during  the  present  session  is  an  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  classes  are  attended : 

ATTENDANCE  OP  THE  POLYTECBNIC  (WOMEN'S  BRANCH). 


Subject. 


Booklceeping,  arithmetic,  and  other  commercial  subjects 

French,  German,  and  typewriting  and  sborthaud 

Ambulance  Tvork  and  nursing 

Chemistry  and  other  science  sul^ects 

Civil  service  classes 

Singing........... 

Instrumental  music 

Dressmaking 

Cookery 

Elocution 

Total 


Fapila. 


m 
m 

lOi 

115 

66 

146 

196 

87 

73 

124 


1,182 


Membership  entitles  to  the  use  of  the  reading,  writing,  sewing  rooms, 
and  parlors,  and  covers  the  right  to  attend  concerts,  lectures,  and  enter- 
tainments in  the  great  hall  of  the  Polytechnic  at  members'  rates.  The 
fi|wimming  bath  is  reserved  for  their  use  on  several  eyenings;  they  have 
instruction  in  physical  culture,  and  admission,  at  membership  rates,  to 
all  ordinary  Polytechnic  classes.  The  moral  and  religious  atmosphere 
is  the  same. 

The  membership  of  the  institute  is  recruited  principally  from  the 
various  houses  of  business  and  workshops  in  the  district,  while  many 
of  the  members  are  the  sisters  and  sweethearts  of  the  young  men 
attending  the  Polytechnic.  To  provide  for  the  social  and  recreative 
requirements  of  the  members  the  committee  has  provided  a  gymna- 
sium, one  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  which  is  largely  attended.  The  ex- 
ercises are  performed  to  musical  accompaniment;  they  form  a  very 
pleasant  and  beneficial  pastime  to  those  who  take  part  in  the  exercises, 
and  are  very  pleasing  and  entertaining  to  those  girls  who  prefer  to 
remain  spectators.  Lawn  tennis  and  other  out  door  recreation  is  provided 
as  far  as  possible,  and  during  the  summer  on  Saturday  afternoons  short 
excursions  are  organized,  in  which  many  participate  to  the  general 
S.  Ex.  65 20 
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advantage  of  their  Iiealtli.  Entertainments  and  lectures  of  an  inter- 
esting character  are  given  every  week,  and  prove  most  suceessfol  in 
drawing  large  numbers  to  the  place.  Working  pai^ties  are  also  organ- 
ized, the  work  accomplished  being  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  institute, 
for  assisting  poorer  members,  for  foreign  mission  work,  etc.  At  the 
present  time  a  working  party  is  meeting  and  working  for  a  bazaar,  the 
pniceeds  of  which  are  to  be  divided  equally  between  mission  work 
amongst  women  in  China  and  assisting  poorer  members  to  obtain  a 
week's  or  fortnight's  holiday  in  the  country  during  the  summer,  or  after 
periods  of  sickness. 

The  number  of  members  contributing  in  one  way  or  another  amounts 
to  nearly  401  >.  The  success  of  this  branch  of  the  Polytechnic  has  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  many  similar  efforts,  and  the  numbers  of 
young  women  who  join  is  an  evidence  of  the  need  that  exists  for  such 
work.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  join  as  members  are  engaged 
either  in  workrooms  or  the  business  h(mses  of  the  western  district  of 
London.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  a  very  needy 
class  of  girls,  and  they  respond  in  such  numbers  that  there  are  always 
largo  numbers  waiting  for  vacancies.  DiflScult  as  it  is  to  provide  suf- 
ficient attractions  to  keep  the  girls  constantly  in  attendance  the 
committee  has  overcome  this  difficulty  and  the  institute  is  very 
largely  attended  each  evening.  Among  the  most  successful  agencies 
lately  adopted  in  the  sochd  work  of  the  Polytechnic  are  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  excursions  during  the  summer.  In  this  matter  the 
committee  struck  upon  another  quite  original  vein.  In  organizing  these 
excursi(ms  the  committee  makes  provision  for  members  and  otliers 
in  various  stations  of  life  and  endeavors  to  supply  the  wants  of  each 
section  of  the  little  community  that  gathers  together  at  the  institution. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  large  number  are  quite  unable  to  pay  anything 
at  all,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  arrangements  of  the  Polytechnic  would 
have  no  holiday  at  all;  for  such  a  sx)ecial  subscription  list  is  opened 
and  donations  are  solicited  by  members,  and  this  year  over  000  by 
these  means  obtained  a  holiday  and  a  rest  at  the  seaside,  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  such  an  excursion.  Then  some  are  able  to  pay  only  a 
limited  amount.  For  such  a  large  house  on  the  sea  front  at  Hastings 
was  taken  for  the  young  women,  and  a  similar  residence  at  Glacton- 
on-Sea  for  young  men,  the  latter  having  a  fine  cricket  and  tennis  ground 
attached.  The  young  women  by  paying  158,  (33.65),  and  the  young 
men  ISs.  ($4.38),  were  entitled  to  a  week's  board  and  lodging  free. 
Each  house  accommodated  from  30  to  40  visitors  each  week,  and  during 
the  whole  season  every  bed  was  occupied. 

Another  excursion  for  those  able  to  afford  a  little  more  was  organized 
to  Scotland,  and  this  proved  one  of  the  most  unique  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  direction.  Special  terms  were  made  with  the  railway 
company  whereby  the  fare,  which  is  £'6  58.  ($lik&2)j  was  reduced  to 
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258.  ($6.08).  A  large  bnilding  dtuated  in  grounds  of  its  own  near 
Edinburgh,  was  secured  and  parties  were  taken  each  week.  The  total 
amount  charged  for  return  journey,  board,  and  lodging  was  only  £2 
7s.  (yd.  ($L1.5G),  or  considerably  below  the  (n'dinary  railway  fare  alone. 
Special  excursion^  to  the  Highlands  and  different  parts  of  Scotland 
were  organized,  a  programme  being  arranged  for  each  day.  For  these 
a  special  train  was  i^aced  at  the  disposal  of  the  party,  and  the  various 
excursions  were  thus  made  at  less  than  balf  the  (Hrdinary  fares  and 
with  a  great  saving  of  time  in  travelling.  So  great  was  the  -demand 
by  members  and  others  to  take  part  in  these  excursions  that  the  com- 
mittee was  not  able  to  accommodate  one-half  the  number,  though  in  all 
about  2,500  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  special  fisusilitiei^. 

A  continental  excursion  was  arranged  for  those  members  able  to 
obtain  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks*  holiday.  The  tour  comprised  visits 
to  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  an^  included  some  interesting 
Al])ine  climbing.  The  total  charge  for  the  whole  journey,  including 
hotel  expenses  for  the  three  weeks,  did  not  exceed  what  usually  has  to 
be  paid  for  the  railway  fare  al9ne.  Each  party  that  went  was  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  teachers  on  the  staff,  who  had  previously 
taken  the  journey,  and  who  helped  to  make  the  tour  alike  instructive 
and  interesting,  with  a  result  altogether  satisfactc»ry. 

Another  and  more  elaborate  excursion  arranged  was  that  to  Madeira, 
via  Lisbon,  a  sea  voyage  of  about  1,700  mOes  each  way  by  the  mag- 
nificent vessels  belonging  to  the  Castle  and  Union  lines.  These 
excursions  were  most  unique,  and,  like  the  preceding  ones,  the  first 
of  their  kind.  In  all  five  parties  went.  The  voyage  occupied  going 
and  returning  about  22  days,  including  a  stay  of  nioe  days  on  the  island 
of  Madeira,  where  most  admirable  accommodations  had  been  secured 
at  one  of  the  best  hotels,  from  whence  parties  made  daily  excursions  to 
the  various  places  of  interest. 

The  result  of  these  holiday  arrangements  has  been  to  draw  into  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  Polytechnic  a  very  large  number  of  the  very  class  of 
men  that  it  desires  to  influence.  The  magnitude  of  the  effort  may  be 
somewhat  gauged  when  we  mention  that  nearly  4,000  persons  availed 
themselves  of  these  holiday  arrangements.  These  and  other  social  efforts 
are  the  means  adopted  with  such  success  to  attract  the  young  peox)le 
of  both  sexes. 

The  educational  effort  has  considerably  expanded  since  the  i)eriod  of 
its  commencement.  The  educational  departments  are  mainly  intended 
for  those  who  labor  during  the  day  and  desire  to  acquire  further 
knowledge,  general  or  special,  in  their  evening  hours.  There  are,  how- 
ever, school  facilities  during  the  daytime,  for  boys  of  the  middle  classes 
from  whose  tuition  fees  a  considerable  revenue  is  derived  contributory 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

Special  courses  and  lectures  during  the  day  are  also  open  at  low 
prices  to  the  general  public.    Membership  is  restricted  to  young  men 
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from  16  to  25,  none  being  admitted  over  tbe  greater  age,  thougli  npne 
'f'  ^  are  debarred  from  tlie  general  educational  advantages.  The  present 
number  of  active  members  is  3,500.  The  annual  membership  fee  is  12«. 
;  ($2.92)  if  paid  quarterly  and  10  J«.  ($2.66)  if  paid  in  advance.  Besides  the 
widest  possible  range  of  recreative  features,  both  indoor  and  out,  a 
superior  gymnasium  with  competent  instruction  in  physical  culture, 
swimming  bath  facilities,  musical  instruction  of  every  kind  and  grade, 
military  drill,  and  society  affiliations  for  both  edification  and  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  various  crafts,  trades,  and  professional 
occupations,  are  maintained,  and  on  grand  scales. 

The  system  of  instruction  comi^rises  six  principal  lines  under  which 
classes  axe  formed,  viz.,  science,  technology,  practical  workshop  instrac- 
tion,  general  and  commercial  instruction,  art  and  design,  and  music. 

The  courses  are  purely  elective.  The  science  classes  include  chem- 
istry, geometry,  general  mathematics,  general  mechanics,  building  con- 
struction, machinery  construction,  geology,  botany,  physiology,  miner- 
8^o^y»  steam,  electricity,  etc. ;  there  being  constantly  as  many  as  four  or 
five  different  classes  in  some  of  these  subjects. 

The  technical  classes  cover  subjects  that  are  comprised  in  the  educa- 
tional schedule  of  the  city  and  guilds  institute  (which  grants  subsidies 
thereon  under  certain  conditions)  and  include  among  those  in  which 
advanced  and  theoretical  instruction  is  given  carpentry,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  carriage  building,  brick  and  mason  work,  plumbing,  boot  making, 
metal  plate  work,  tool  making,  engraving,  mechanical  engineering,  elec- 
teical  work,  printing,  photography,  lithography,  watchmaking,  chem- 
ical manufacture,  surveying,  etc. 

The  practical  workshop  classes,  nearly  all  of  which  are  restricted  to 
young  men  already  engaged  in  the  trades  (in  deference  to  the  tenets 
of  the  trade  unions  and  the  regulations  of  the  city  and  guilds  insti- 
tute), embrace  carpentry  and  cabinet  work,  staircase  building,  brick- 
work and  masonry,  machine  and  lathe  work,  wood  carving,  pattem- 
iDaking,'painting  and  gilding,  plumbing,  watchmaking,  brass  finishing, 
upholstery,  boot  making,  tailoring,  etc.  A  large  part  of  the  plant  in 
use,  including  some  of  the  principal  machinery,  has  been  made  in  the 
workshops. 

The  general  and  commercial  classes  extend  to  all  such  subjects  as 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  grammar,  jj^Rmanship,  stenography,  type- 
writing, elocution,  and  the  modern  languages,  with  special  classes  for 
civil  service,  naval,  pharmaceutical,  and  other  examinations. 

The  art  and  design  classes  include  instruction  in  free-hand  and  model 
drawing;  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing  from  the  antique;  mod- 
elling from  copy  or  original  designs,  in  clay,  wax,  and  plaster;  archi- 
tecture, and  the  principles  and  practice  of  design,  with  their  tech- 
nical applications  to  carving  in  wood  and  stone;  etching,  chasing,  and 
repouss6  for  workers  in  gold,  silver,  steel,  brass,  and  pottery,  and  in 
patterning  for  textile  fabrics,  wall  pai^ers,  etc. ;  and  all  other  decora- 
tive and  illuminative  art. 
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The  classes  in  music  cover  tlie  entire  range  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
instruction.  The  members  of  the  classes  being  in  large  part  those  who 
are  engaged  in  full  daily  occupations,  the  hours  and  evenings  are  regu- 
ulated  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  that  overstrain  may  be  avoided. 
The  instructors  in  all  classes  are  men  and  Tfomen  of  thoroughly  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge. 

The  day  school  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  younger  pupils  of 
the  middle  rather  than  the  working  class  (the  distinction  being  some- 
what sliaq)ly  defined  in  Grej^t  Britain)  and  comprises  both  elementary 
and  advanced  departments.  It  imparts  instruction  in  technical  and 
commercial  lines,  as  well  as  preparation  for  collegiate  or  professional 
courses,  or  civil  service  examinations. 

The  evening  class  fees  are  about  4«.  (97  cents)  per  session  for  each 
study  to  members  and  about  6«.  ($1.46)  to  others. 

The  instruction  is  regulated  with  the  purpose  of  educating  rather 
than  that  of  grant  earning,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  system  of 
manual  instruction  has  been  extended  to  as  many  trades  as  possible. 
The  engineers'  shop  is  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  about  30  stu- 
dents at  one  time.  The  week's  instruction  is  divided  among  three 
sets  of  students,  each  coining  for  two  evenings;  consequently  each 
student  has  about  6  hours'  workshop  instruction  every  week.  Work  of 
a  very  advanced  character  is  done  in  the  classes,  one  of  the  best  pieces 
being  a  10-horse  power  marine  engine,  with  which  the  Polytechnic  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  and  gold  medal  at  the  technical  schools'  exhibi- 
tion. Dynamos,  lathes,  and  nearly  all  the  machinery  required  in  the 
shop,  including  a  planing  and  shaping  machine,  are  now  made  by  the 
students.  In  the  carpenters'  shop  window  sashes  of  a  complicated  char- 
acter, circular  headed  doors,  and  handrail  and  staircase  work  are  what 
the  students  principally  apply  themselves  to.  Here  as  fti  the  engi- 
neers' shop  every  branch  is  taken,  and  the  highest  eulogiums  have  been 
passed  upon  the  character  of  the  work  produced,  which  is  certainly  far 
in  advance  of  that  done  in  any  other  class  either  in  England  or  on  the 
continent.  The  watchmakers'  shop  is  fitted  as  an  ordinary  shop  with 
all  the  trade  appliances  and  apparatus,  and  the  work  done  in  this 
department  is  of  a  character  as  satisfactory  as  that  in  other  manual 
sections.  The  first  prize  silver  medal  of  the  cooperative  exhibition 
was  awarded  to  this  class  for  its  exhibits. 

The  plumbing  class,  which  was  the  very  first  of  its  character,  is  full 
every  season.  At  the  present  time  there  are  over  150  students  attend- 
ing. The  class  meets  three  times  each  week;  on  two  evenings  lectures 
arc  given,  and,  although  a  syllabus  for  the  session,  which  lasts  seven 
months,  is  drawn  up  and  followed  out  as  far  as  possible,  nevertheless 
every  opportunity  is  taken  of  instructing  pupils  in  the  very  latest 
developments  of  sanitary  engineering.  There  are  three  instructors  for 
this  class,  two  of  whom  are  foremen  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
sanitary  firms  in  London,  and  the  third  is  an  old  student  of  the  class, 
now  a  master  plumber 
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Practwal  workshop  instruction  is  also  given  in  conneetion  with  the 
classes  in  bricklaying,  tailor's  cutting,  metal  plate  work,  Avood  carving, 
etlectrical  work,  and  cabiuetmaking. 

-  As  previously  stated  no  effort  is  made  in  these  classes  merely  to 
teach  a  trade,  every  endeavor  being  directed  to  supplement  an  ordinary 
workshop  training.  This  practical  work,  beingmoreorless  of  an  elab- 
orate and  experimental  character,  is  by  far  the  most  expensive  sec- 
tion of  the  teaching  departments.  For  instance,  arithmetic,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  sach  subiects  are  taught  at  the  rate  of  about  1^.  (2  cents)  per 
hour  per  student;  shorthand  and  French,  2^.  (5  cents)  per  hour;  Ger- 
man, 3J^.  (7  cents);  Spanish  4d.  (Scents);  butAvorkshop  instruction 
at  tlie  Polytechnic  averages  about  Is.  6cL  (37  cents)  per  hour  per  student, 
counting  cost  of  materials,  annual  outlay  in  tools,  apparatus,  machinery, 
etc.  This  rate  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  Finsbury  Technical 
College,  where  far  less  manual  instruction  is  given.  The  total  cost  of 
the  Poly  technic  work,including  the  school  of  art,  the  girls'  branch,  the 
day  schools,  aad  the  religious,  social,  and  educational  work  at  the  main 
Institution,  amounts  to  about  £25,000  ($121,662.50)  per  annum.  Of 
this  amount  about  £17,000  ($82,730.60)  is  contributed  by  students  and 
miembers  themselves  in  class  fees,  subscriptions,  etc.,  while  the  balance 
has  hitherto  been  paid  annually  by  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg.  The  work  has, 
however,  so  commended  itself  to  the  charity  commissioners  that  they 
have  drawn  up  a  scheme  in  which  they  are  seeking  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament to  grant  an  endowment  of  £3,500  ($17,032.75)  perannum  tothe 
Polytechnic.  An  additional  endowment  of  £1,000  ($4,866.50)  per  annum 
is  also  secured  upon  certain  fiinds  that  have  been  contributed  by  the 
public  to  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  within  the  next  six  months  the  com- 
missioners' scheme  will  be  adopted,andthusa  total  ejidowmentof  £4,000 
($21,809.25)  will  be  insured.  An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  obtain  a 
grant  from  the  London  county  council  to  make  up  the  balance  required. 

The  moral  and  religious  atmosphere  which  pervades  the  institution, 
while  nowhere  obtrusive  or  intrusive,  is  felt,  and  even  the  athletics  are 
conducted  in  a  way  to  promote  ^<mnscular  Christianity"  rather  than 
any  love  for  pugilism  or  mere  brute  force. 

By  careful  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  apprentices  and  laboring 
young  men  of  the  various  handicrafts,  by  evening  teaching,  worksliop 
facilities,  and  superior  instruction,  short  hours  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  classes,  restriction  of  ages  and  membership  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  trades,  the  Polytechnic  has  secured  the  cordial  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  both  the  trade  unions  and  the  guilds,  and-  its 
hold  upon  the  class  it  especially  desires  to  benefit  is  thereby  greatly 
strengthened.  At  the  same  time,  by  making  a  fair,  though  a  very  low, 
charge  for  the  instruction  imparted  and  advantages  given,  the  self-de- 
pendence and  manliness  of  the  individual  are  encouraged  and  a  greater 
interest  in  the  work  is  stimulated.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
science  and  art  department,  the  charity  commissioners,  and  the  city 
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and  guilds  institute,  covering  schedules  of  instruction  and  successful 
attainments,  a^e  of  members,  night  classes,  trade  relations,  and  fees, 
are  all  believed  to  be  essential  and  beneficent,  at  least  for  this  particu- 
lar class  of  the  British  population.  The  Polytechnic  is  the  accepted 
model  of  all  new  institutions  of  its  character  in  Great  Britain,  and 
most^f  its  features  might  seemingly  be  wisely  adopted  in  any  similar 
undertaking  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

THB  PEOPLE'S  PALACE. 

Beaumont  Institute,  or  the  People^s  Palace,  Mile  End  road,  London,  B., 
was  founded  by  John  B.  Beaumont  about  1840,  and  was  reestablished 
in  1887.  The  management  is  vested  in  trustees.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  500  day  and  5,000  evening  students,  4,360  (360  day  and  4,000 
evening  students)  being  in  attendance.  The  age  of  admission  is  12  years 
and  upward.  There  are  classes  for  instruction  in  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional and  technical  subjects,  including  practical  trades,  tailor's  cutting, 
upholstery,  cabinetmaking,  plumbing,  carpentry,  wood  carving,  pho- 
tography, etching,  etc.,  boot  and  shoe  making,  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal engineering,  masonry,  and  kindred  subjects.  There  are  also  edu- 
cational, science,  art,  design,  and  music  classes,  and  special  classes 
for  females  in  plain  needlework,  garment  making,  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, and  cookery.  Other  subjects,  such  as  watchmaking,  bricklay- 
ing, and  the  like,  are  in  contemplation.  The  fees  are  moderate;  the  day 
students  pay  6d,  (12  cents)  a  week,  evening  students  from  1«.  to  15«. 
(24  cents  to  $3.05)  per  quarter  or  session,  according  to  the  subjects 
taken.  The  work  receives  encouragement  by  means  of  prizes,  certifi- 
cates, etc.,  from  the  science  and  art  department,  the  society  of  arts,  city 
guilds,  and  the  trustees.  There  are  325  scholarships  in  the  day  school, 
giving  fiee  education  to  public  elementary  school  boys  whose  parents 
are  in  receipt  of  less  than  £200  ($973.30)  a  year.  For  instruction  in 
scientific  and  technical  subjects  there  are  well  appointed  laboratories 
and  workshops.  The  premises  and  appliances  cost  about  £25,000 
($121,662.50),  the  gift  of  the  Dr«apers'  Company.  There  are  endowments 
of  £350  ($1,703.28)  from  the  Beaumont  trust  fund,  £4,000  ($19,460) 
(for  ten  years)  from  the  Drapers'  Company,  of  which  £2,000  ($9,733)  is 
funded,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  £2,500  ($12,168.25)  a  year  from  the 
charity  commissioners. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  school  workshops  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  an  ordinary  workshop. 
The  object  of  the  school  workshops  is  to  do  what  is  often  not  done  in 
the  workshops  of  the  manufacturer.  In  the  latter  the  progress  of  the 
apprentice  is  generally  very  slow  at  the  beginning,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  one  whose  special  business  it  is  to  teach  him  and  also  be- 
cause, the  apprentice  not  being  able  to  use  his  tools,  his  employer  does 
not  care  to  give  him  material  to  work  upon  for  fear  of  having  it  spoiled. 
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Oonsequently  the  apprentice  is  often  made  au  errand  boy  or  a  com- 
mon laborer  until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  and  the 
surmounting  of  many  difficulties,  he  is  able  to  handle  his  tools  with 
some  profit  to  his  employer;  he  is  then  entrusted  with  work  upon 
which  he  can  really  learn  his  trade. 

Now,  in  the  school  workshop,  the  pupil  goes  through  a  syst^natic 
course  of  instruction.  The  tools  to  be  used  are  described,  and  the 
principles  of  their  action  fully  explained.  The  nature  and  properties  of 
the  materials  upon  which  he  is  to  work  are  also  pointed  out.  The 
pupil  then  works  out  a  graduated  set  of  exercises,  being  always  under 
a  skilled  instructor  who  describes  how  each  exercise  is  to  be  done,  and 
liow  the  tools  are  to  be  held  and  used,  so  as  to  get  the  best  result. 
Obviously,  the  puijil  taught  in  this  systematic  fashion  in  a  school  shop 
possesses  immense  advantages  over  an  ordinary  apprentice. 

It  is  deserving  of  mention  that  the  pupils-in  the  workshop  of  this 
school  are  required  to  make  all  articles,  however  simple  or  common,  to 
definite  and  exact  dimensions,  from  working  drawings,  which  are  gen- 
erally executed  by  the  pupils  themselves,  Ko  slipshod  methods  or 
hap-hazard  results  are  tolerated;  and  the  shop  exercises,  therefore,  be- 
coitite  an  excellent  means  of  discipline. 

The  work  of  this  very  remarkable  institution,  while  dealing  largely 
with  a  less  active  and  perhaps  somewhat  less  intelligent  membershii), 
is  excellent,  and  ranks  only  second  to  that  of  its  model,  the  Polytechnic 
in  Regent  street.  What  Mr.  Hogg  and  his  associates  have  been  doin^ 
for  the  Polytechnic,  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie  and  his  coadjutors  have 
done  for  the  East  End  of  London.  The  building  and  its  contemplated 
facilities  are  still  incomplete. 

R07AL  VICTORIA  HALL  8CIENCB   CLASSES. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Hall  science  classes,  Waterloo  road,  London, 
S.  E.,  were  established  in  1885.  Tl^^  purpose  is  to  supply,  by  means 
of  evening  classes  at  fees  within  reach  of  workingmon,  more  detailed 
and  systematic  instruction  than  is  furnished  by  the  i)opular  lectures 
of  the  institution,  especially  in  such  branches  of  science  as  are  likely 
to  have  useful  technical  application.  The  number  of  students  last 
session  increased  to  192.  The  science  and  technical  classes  are  open 
to  artisans  and  practical  men.  The  entrance  fee  is  Is,  (24  cents); 
the  class  fee,  Is.  6d.  (37  cents). 

The  Tuesday  penny  science  lectures  have  become  very  popular, 
the  average  attendance  being  aver  500,  The  programme  of  the  past 
session  was  singularly  varied  and  appropriate,  while  the  takings  at 
the  door  amounted  to  £1,825  15s.  7d.  ($8,885.15).  This  institution  is 
now  to  be  absorbed  by  and  continued  as  an  annex  to  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  Institute  at  South  London. 
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LAMBETH  FOL7TECHNIC. 

Lambeth.  Polytechnic,  Westminster  Bridge  road,  London,  S.,  was  es- 
tablished by  Bev.  Freeman  Wills,  and  was  opened  in  June  1888  by 
Princess  Louise.  The  building  had  been  famous  as  a  great  swimming 
bath  establishment,  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  vast  lecture 
and  concert  room,  equally  famous  for  its  temperance  meetings,  social 
assemblies,  etc.  Erected  at  a  cost  of  £28,060  ($136,262),  it  proved  a 
financial  failure.  It  opened  as  a  polytechnic  with  a  membership  of 
3,000  boys.  Its  primary  features  were  rather  social  and  recreative  than 
educational.  Later  its  classes  in  science  and  art  have  made  it  the  re* 
cipient  of  certain  concessions  from  the  government  on  those  lines.  It 
was  opened  with  the  hope  on  the  part  of  its  founders  that  it  would  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  three  great  institutions  of  technical  education 
which  the  charity  commissioners  proposed  to  considerably  endow 
in  South  London,  if  ftirther  equal  endowments  were  provided  by 
friends  of  such  institutions.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  so  ac- 
cepted. It  has  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  lack  of  funds* 
Without  any  permanent  endowment,  and  in  the  presence  of  three 
other  strongly  endowed  institutes  of  like  character  in  the  same  part  of 
London,  it  has  an  apparently  uncertain  future  unless  it  shall  find  able 
and  devoted  friends.  It  has  been  conducted  largely  on  the  lines  of  the 
People's  Palace,  and  its  membership  and  tuition  fees  are  practically 
the  same. 

Under  the  proposals  made  in  1888  by  the  charity  commissioners  to 
endow  three  polytechnic  institutes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames^ 
one  for  Southwest  London  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  four  in 
Xorth  London,  on  condition  that  equal  sums  to  those  offered,  viz., 
£150,000  ($720,975)  for  South  London,  £50,000  ($2^,325)  for  South- 
west London,  and  £200,000  ($^3,300)  for  Xorth  London,  shall  be 
raised  to  the  same  end,  great  activity  has  been  stimulated  and  it  appears 
well  nigh  certain  that  all  of  the  proposals  will  be  met. 

The  first  of  these  is  likely  to  be  the — 

GOLDSMITHS'  COMFAinr  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute,  otherwise  known  as  the  New  Cross  Institute,  is  loca- 
ted at  New  Cross,  Deptford,  London,  S.  E.,  and  is  the  most  eastern  of 
the  South  London  polytechnics.  Deptford  is  bounded  by  the  parishes 
of  Greenwich,  Lewisham,  Peckham,  and  Rotherhithe,  and  this  sec- 
tion has  a  population  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company  have  purchased  the  site  (7  acres),  until 
recently  occupied  by  the  Royal  Naval  School,  and  will  establish  and 
maintain  the  institute  at  a  first  cost  of  about  £45,000  ($218,992.60)  and 
a  subsequent  annual  expenditure  of  £5,000  ($24,332.50)  out  of  their 
corporate  funds.    The  work  of  preparing  the  buildings  and  organizing 
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tlie  institute  lias  been  in  progress  during  the  past  year,  and  the  build- 
ings will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public. 

The  charity  commissioners  at  once  duplicated  the  company's  gift,  and 
the  company  will  no  doubt  stand  'sponsor  for  its  future.  It  will  be 
conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  Regent  street  institute. 

ELEPHANT  AND  CASTLE  INSTITUTE. 

The  central  polytechnic  of  the  South  London  group  will  be  known 
as  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Institute,  Borough  road,  London,  S. 
It  will  have  as  an  annex,  as  already  mentioned,  the  great  Eoyai 
'Victoria  Hall,  at  Waterloo  road,  S.  E.,  purchased  in  August  1888,  by 
a  citizens'  association,  for  the  purpose  of  a  people's  palace,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Samuel  Morley,  M.  P.,  and  wUl  carry  on  the 
work  hitherto  performed  by  that  institution,  including  its  science 
classes. 

The  main  portion  of  the  funds  for  this  institute  have  already  been 
raised  by  the  council  of  the  South  London  Polytechnic  Institute, 
though  funds  to  complete  it  are  still  required.  The  Borough  Eoad 
Training  College  has  been  secured,  and  tLe  necessary  alterations  and 
suitable  fittings  will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  about  £15,000  ($72,997.60), 
as  nearly  as  practicable.  Toward  this  sum  the  council  stUl  require 
£10,000  ($48,005)4  Subject  to  the  sanction  of  parliament  the  charity 
commissioners  have  agreed  to  provide  an  endowment  of  £2,500 
($12,1G6.L'5)  a  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  additional  endowment  of 
£1,800  ($8,759.70)  a  year  will  be  secured  from  other  sources.  The  in- 
stitute will  follow  the  lines  of  the  Eegent  street  Polytechnic. 

BATTER8BA  INSTITUTB. 

The  Albert  Palace  and  grounds  at  Battersea  park,  London,  S.  W.,  is 
the  probable  site  of  Battersea  Institute,  and  was  long  known  as  a 
pleasure  resort  of  Southwest  London.  Being  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  capable  of  easy  adaptation  for  the  desired  ends  this  site  has  appar- 
ently been  chosen,  in  preference  to  the  Lanibetli  Polytechnic  of  Mr. 
Wills,  as  the  location  of  the  third  school  in  the  list,  at  least  in  so  far 
that  it  appears  that  the  charity  commissioners  have  promised  £2,500 
(?12,166.25)  a  year  as  an  endowment,  on  the  condition  that  the  council 
raise  £00,000  ($291,990).  Toward  this  the  following  sums  have  been 
promised:  £20,000  ($97,330)  anonymously,  £10,000  ($48,605)  anony- 
mously, £10,000  ($48,005)  by  Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  £1,0(^0  ($4,860.50) 
by  Mr.  F.  Nettleford,  and  £0,000  ($29,199)  in  smaller  sums,  leaving 
£13,000  ($03,264.50)  still  to  be  collected  to  comi)lete  the  amount  required. 

The  understanding  is  that  the  projKJsed  institute  will  be  upon  tho 
same  plan  as  the  Eegent  street  and  People's  Palace  institutes. 

BIRKBECK  LITERART'  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION. 

Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Breams  Buildings, 
Chancery  lane,  London,  E.  C,  was  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
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and  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  London.  Since  its  foundation  in  1823 
about  100,000  x>ersons  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and 
many  of  its  former  students  have  distinguished  themselves  in  art,  science, 
and  literature.  The  management  is  by  committee,  and  there  is  accom- 
modation for  6,000  students  who  must  not  be  less  than  15  years  of  age. 
The  instruction  is  of  very  wide  range,  and  includes  mathematics, 
natural,  applied,  and  mental  science,  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
literature',  grammar,  elocution,  history,  geography,  law,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  art,  and  music.  The  tuition  fees  vary  from  2«.  to  £2  5*. 
(40  cents  to  $10.95)  per  term,  there  bein^  four  terms  in  ea<5h  year.  There 
is  no  endo\^ment.  The  present  income  is  about  £6,000  ($29,199)  per 
annum.  The  institution  was  specially  founded  for  the  puri)ose  of  pro- 
viding evening  education  for  those  engaged  in  occupations  during  the 
day ;  but  there  is  a  school  of  art  open  both  day  and  evening,  in  connection 
with  which  a  sketching  club  has  been  formed.  The  lecture  hall  seats 
1,200  persons,  and  lectures  are  delivered  each  Wednesday  evening 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  library  containing  over  11,000 
volumes,  and  the  reading  room  is  supplied  with  the  principal  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  The  science  and  art  department  holds  examina- 
tions in  twenty-five  subjects;  and  the  prizes,  exhibitions,  and  scholar- 
ships offered  for  competitions  are  numerous  and  valuable.  There  are 
gymnastic  societies  and  a  cycling  club.  The  subscriptions  to  the  insti- 
tution arc,  for  men,  18*.  ($4.38)  j  for  women,  12*.  ($2.92)  per  annum,  with 
a  reduction  after  two  consecutive  years. 

KING'S  COI.Z1EOB. 

King^s  College,  London,  has  a  department  of  engineering  and  applied 
science  in  which  courses  are  given  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  paleontology,  mining,  building  construction  and 
architecture,  electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering, metallurgy, 
geometrical,  architectural,  engineering,  mechanical,  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing, surveying  and  civil  engineering,  and  photography.  Practical 
instruction  in  wood  and  iron  work  is  given,  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  pupils  in  engineers'  offices. 

There  are  summer  and  winter  sessions  of  classes  for  evening  instruc- 
tion, from  April  to  June  and  from  October  to  March.  The  cun-iculum 
embraces  a  very  wide  range,  no  less  than  45  subjects,  or  divisions  of 
subjects,  being  thoroughly  taught.  There  are  theological,  workshop, 
and  civil  service  (three  divisions)  departments.  The  fees  vary  from  1 
guinea  ($5.11)  and  upward,  according  to  subjects,  to  5  guineas  ($25.55) 
for  four  classes,  and  there  are  a  few  extras.  Lads  are  admitted  from 
9  to  16  years  of  age.  The  science  and  art  department  contributes  to 
its  classes. 

LONI>ON  COLLEGE  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

London  College  for  Men  and  Women,  29  Queen  square,  Bloomsbury, 
W.  0.,  was  established  in  1853,  but  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Work- 
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ing  Womeii's  College,  to  snpply  to  men  and  women,  wlio  are  occupied 
during  the  day,  with  a  higher  education  than  has  generally  been  within 
their  reach.  Masters  and  mistresses  for  all  special  subjects  teach  gra- 
tuitously. There  is  accommodation  for  about  350  students.  The 
curriculum  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  bot- 
any, English  subjects,  French,  German,  Latin,  geography,  geology, 
physiology^  prdcis,  writing,  drawing,  political  economy,  and  singing. 
Examinations  are  held  in  July.  Fees  for  membership  are  2^.  (49  cents) 
a  term  for  one  class,  or  5s.  ($1.22)  a  year;  per  class  per  term,  1«.  to  4«. 
(24  to  97  cents).  These  united  instructions  are  aided  by  the  science 
and  art  department. 

COLLEaE  FOR  WORKINa  WOMEN. 

The  College  for  Working  Women,  7  Fitzroy  street,  London,  W.,  was 
established  in  1874,  and  incorporated  in  1880.  The  management  is  by 
council.  The  aim  of  the  college  is,  by  s;  stematic  teaching  given  in  even- 
ing classes,  to  supply  to  women  occupied  during  the  day  a  higher  ed- 
ucation than  has  been  generally  within  their  reach.  The  council  also 
desire  to  promote  mutual  help  and  fellowship  among  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  all  members  of  the  college.  The  curriculum  includes  Latin, 
modern  languages,  science,  wood  carving,  domestic  economy,  botany, 
musical  drill,  and  English  subjects.  The  fe^  vary  from  Qd.  to  4*.  (1^  to 
97  cents)  per  term  for  each  subject;  for  membership.  Is.  (24  cents)  per 
term;  for  high  class  cookery,  18«.  ($4.38),  and  for  plain  cookery,  3s.  6d. 
(85  cents)  per  course ;  for  scientific  dressmaking  (six  lessons),  £1  ($4.87) ; 
and  for  afternoon  class  for  ladies,  £2  ($9.73).  There  are  lending  and 
reference  libraries,  holiday  guild,  benefit  club,  penny  bank,  coffee  and 
reading  rooms,  and  social  meetings.  The  college  teachers  are  uniTaid. 
There  are  nearly  300  students. 

CIT7  OF  LONDON  COLLEGE. 

City  of  London  College,  White  street,  Moorfields,  E.  C,  was  estab- 
lished in  1848  a^  the  Metropolis  Evening  Classes  for  Young  Men.  The 
management  is  by  a  council.  The  purpose  is  to  afford,  by  means  of 
evening  classes,  instruction  in  various  branches  of  literature,  science, 
and  art.  There  are  132  classes  and  2,500  students,  controlled  by  a  staff 
of  40  professors.  Examinations  are  held  annually,  and  numerous  prizes 
and  studentships  are  aAvarded  by  the  council,  the  Mitchell  trustees,  the 
Saddlers'  Company  and  others,  and  there  is  a  Lubbock  scholarship  of 
£10  ($48.67).  Lectures  and  entertainments  are  given  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  college  every  Thursday  evening,  to  which  students  are  admitted 
free.  The  new  building,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  £16,000  ($77,864), 
affords  accommodations  for  4,000  students.  There  are  art  and  cast 
rooms,  reading  and  coffee  rooms,  a  library,  and  an  excellent  labor- 
atory.   Tlie  range  of  subjects  taught  is  very  wide  (usually  from  ele- 
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nientary  to  advanced)  and  well  calculated  to  assist  those  who  have 
opportunities  and  desire  to  improve  themselves  by  evening  study.  The 
fees  vary  much,  ranging  from  2*.  6t?.  to  9«.  (61  cents  to  f  2.19)  per  term, 
and  from  7«.  6d.  to  £2  25.  ($1.83  to  f  10.22)  for  a  course.  The  college 
receives  government  recognition  through  the  science  and  art  department. 

CHELSEA  INSTITUTE. 

The  polytechnic  proposed  for  Southwest  London  (north  of  the 
Tbames)  is  made  practically  secure  by  the  acceptance  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  site  offered  by  Earl  Cadogan,  valued  at  £10,000  ($48,665), 
and  the  probability  of  the  absorption  of  the  technical  school,  known  as 
Onslow  College,  upon  which  negotiations  are  pending.  Considerable 
progress  is  understood  to  have  been  made  toward  raising  the  sum  of 
£50,000  ($243,325),  which  the  charity  board  agrees  to  duplicate.  While 
not  yet  established  entities,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these,  like  the  others 
in  progress  in  South  London,  will  soon  be  efficient  technical  schools. 

NORTH  LONDON  INSTITtJTES. 

Mr.  Albert  Shaw  states  that  the  arrangements  for  Forth  London 
have  not  progressed  so  far  (January  1890)  as  those  for  South  London, 
but  committees  composed  of  influential  members  of  parliament,  and 
influential  citizens  of  the  boroughs  of  Hackney,  Finsbury,^Isliugton, 
and  Saint  Pancras,  are  earnestly  working  for  the  attainment  of.  these 
very  desirable  institutions. 

It  is  stated  on  later  authority  that  representations  have  been  made 
by  an  influential  committee,  to  the  charity  commissioners,  for  aid  in 
support  of  the  establishment  of  institutes  in  the  above  mentioned  bor- 
oughs. It  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  £400,000  ($1,946,600)  wiU  be  re- 
quired for  the  'completion  of  this  proposal.  Endeavors  are  being  made 
to  raise  £200,000  ($973,300)  in  subscriptions.  As  yet  no  formal  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  charity  commissioners,  but  the  friends  of  the 
northern  institutes  have  effected  an  organization  as  the  Northern  Tech- 
nical and  Eecreative  Institute  for  Islington,  Hornsey,  and  Highgate, 
with  a  highly  influential  board  of  management,  including  both  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  lord  mayor  of  London. 

CLERKENWELL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  has  likewise  offered  a  site  in  Clerken- 
well  for  the  purposes  of  Clerkenwell  Polytechnic  Institute,  provided 
arrangements  can  be  carried  out  to  his  satisfaction;  and  in  support  of 
this  movement  the  charity  commissioners  have  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  grant  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  the  first 
rank  and  importance  in  this  poinilous  centre  of  one  of  the  most  skilled 
industries  of  the  metropolis. 
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HITDDBRSFZELD  TBCHinCAL  SCHOOIa. 

One  of  the  oldest  establislied  technical  schools  in  England  is  that  at 
Haddersfield,  which  was  founded  as  a  mechanics'  institute  in  1841. 
The  present  buildings  were  opened  in  1884.  There  are  four  depart- 
ments— a  technical  school,  a  science  school,  a  school  of  art,  and  a  me- 
chanics' institute. 

Huddersfield  being  one  of  the  centres  of  the  woollen  industry  a 
speci^ty  is  made  of  the  textile  departm^at^  where  praetieal  and  theo- 
retical instruction  is  given  in  weaving  and  pattern  designing,  cotton 
spinning,  cloth  manui'acture,  and  dyeing. 

it  appeals  that  this  school  approximates  pretty  closely  to  the  Fach- 
sckulen  of  Grerinany,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  English  school 
teaches  trades  with  Teutonic  thoroughness. 

BRADFORD  TECHNICAI.  COLLBGB. 

Another  very  important  technical  school  is  the  Bradford  Technical 
College,  which  consists  of  a  day  school,  and  a  set  of  day  and  evening 
classes  in  various  branches  of  science,  art,  and  technology.  Special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  textile  and  dyeing  departments,  and  there  is  a  me- 
chanical workshop,  the  aim  of  which  appears  to  be  more  like  that  of  the 
well  known  foreign  apprenticeship  schools  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
English  institutions  of  the  kind.  The  object  of  the  school  i»  said  to 
be  to  x)ro(ruce  skilled  draughtsmen  and  mechanics,  and  it  is  stated  that 
sever.*l  students  have  obtained  situations  with  railway  and  steam  sliip 
companies  immediately  on  leaving  the  college  and  without  any  subse- 
quent training. 

The  yearly  cost  of  maintenance  is  £7,000  ($34,005.50).  The  ineome 
from  fees  is  £2,000  (•9,733),  from  grants,  £1,600  ($7,78(>.40),  from 
subscriptions,  £2,200  ($10,706.30),  and  fit)m  other  sources,  £1,200 
($5,830.80).  The  number  of  day  students  is  314;  the  number  of  evening 
students,  1,337. 

The  technical  training  for  mechanical  engineers  and  machine  makers 
in  the  different  technical  schools  is  of  various  degrees  of  thoroughness, 
ranging  from  a  fairly  complete  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  to 
mere  attendance  on  evening  classes  in  machine  construction,  theoreti 
cal  and  ai)i3lied  mechanics,  etc.  School  oflScials  and  employers  unite 
in  disavowing  any  intention  to  organize  a  course  of  instruction  hav- 
ing for  its  object  to  substitute  such  training  for  the  present  training 
acquired  during  apprenticeship.  In  no  case  do  they  attempt  to  graduate 
a  fully  trained,  skilled  workman.  Their  efforts  seem  to  be  directed 
toward  supplementing  the  apprenticeship  training.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  system  of  evening  classes  is  more  Videly  developed,  and 
the  day  schools  are  correspondingly  less  developed.  Evening  classes, 
in  short,  are  more  favored,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fi*om  three- 
fifths  to  four-fifths  of  technical  instruction  in  the  trade  is  given  in 
this  way,  and  in  every  case  the  majority  of  the  students  are  appren- 
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tices  already  in  the  trade.  The  opinioa  seems  to  be  almost  uiiiyersal 
that  the  trade  can  only  be  learned  in  the  shops;  that  the  school  train- 
ing makes  little  difiereoce  m  regard  .to  manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
tools,  but  is,  however,  of  decided  benefit  in  the  way  of  general  train- 
ing. In  view  of  the  foregoing  objections  to  school  shop  training  espe- 
cial j^ttention  should  be  directed  to  a  unique  feature  of  the  training  ex- 
isting at  the  Bradford  Technical  College,  where  these  objections  seem 
likely  to  be  overcome. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  of  students  the  school  receives  a 
number  of  student  apprentices.  These  student  workmen  are  received 
for  a  term  of  years,  are  given  a  wage  somewhat  less  than  they  would 
receive  in  a  regular  shop,  work  the  entire  day  in  the  shops  connected 
with  the  school,  are  employed  in  the  manufivcture  of  machines  and 
engines  to  be  afterwards  sold,  and  devote,  somewhat  less  time  than 
the  regular  students  to  the  theory  classes*  Good  returns  have  been 
received  from  the  sale  of  their  work,  and  the  system  seems  to  be  meet- 
ing with  success* 

We  subjoin  some  details  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  building, 
construction,  and  textile  dei^artuients  of  the  college  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  our  own  schools  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  the 
!N<jw  York  Trade  Schools  and  the  weaving  school  of  Philadelphia. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  folloAV in g  subjects  pertaining  to  building 
construction: 

Materials — the  nature,  characteristics,  qualities,  and  defects  of  the 
materials  in  general  use  by  builders;  bricks,  tiles,  terra  cotta,  pipes, 
and  miscellaneous  clay  wares;  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
slates;  limes,  cements,  mortars,  concrete,  plaster;  varieties  and  market 
form>s  of  timber;  cast  and  wrought  iron,  steel,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Strength  of  materials — ^resistance  to  tension  and  compression,  safe 
working  stress,  Ihnit  of  elasticity,  dead  and  live  loads,  stresses  in 
simple  ft'araes,  etc. 

Seattolding — ^the  vaiious  kinds  of  tackle  and  scafioldiug  used  in 
ordinary  construction,  appliances  for  hoisting  materials,  Lewis  nippers, 
blocks  and  falls,  snatch  blocks,  sheer  legs,  derricks,  etc. 

Constructive  details — surface  digging  and  general  excavations, 
digging' trenches  for  foundations,  drains,  etc.,  planking  and  strutting 
to  sides  of  excav^ation,  brick  drains  and  sewers,  method  of  laying 
drmn  x)ip6s;  foundations  and  footings  for  walls  under  diiferent  con- 
ditions, concrete  for  foundations,  damp  proof  arrangements,  hollow 
walls,  compound  walls,  flues  and  chimney  shafts,  various  kinds  of 
arches;  formation  of  floors  in  wood,  wood  and  iron,  and  concrete  and 
iron ;  roofs  of  various  forma  in  wood  and  iron ;  roof  coverings;  different 
forms  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  built-up  girders;  pre])aration  by 
joiner  for  ])lttmber  and  plasterer;  plasterer's  work;  plumbing,  rain 
drainage  of  buildings,  sanitary  arrangements  of  dwelling  houses,  dis- 
connections, trapping  and  ventilation  of  soil  pipes  and  drains;  internal 
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fittings  and  furnishings  of  buildings,  doors,  windows,  stairs,  handrails, 
etc. 

General  specifications  of  the  labor  and 'material  required  in  the 
varioud  branches  of  the  building  trade;  measurement  of  materials 
and  labor. 

Three  years  are  required  for  the  completion  of  this  course.  But  Mr. 
G.  F.  Oharnock,  head  master  in  the  department,  complains  that  shop* 
apprentices  remain  on  an  average  about  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  finding  they  can  readily  earn  wages  at  least  double  that  of  those 
instructed  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  in  many  cases  tempted  to 
leave,  without  availing  themselves  to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  a  complete  course  of  training.  The  colnmittee  have 
therefore  decided  that  in  future  apprentices  must  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  remain  three  years. 

The  writer  says,  however,  that  gratifying  reports  of  the  progress  of 
old  students  continue  to  be  received.  In  more  than  one  instance 
they  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  important  works,  and  are  obtaining 
remarkably  good  salaries  by  reason  of  the  special  knowledge  acquired 
in  this  department.    He  adds: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prejudice  which  may  have  existed  in 
the  minds  of  those  totally  unacquainted  with  the  excellent  way  in 
which  the  department  is  equipped,  and  of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
training,  is  rapidly  breaking  down,  although  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  even  in  the  town  itself  the  greatest  ignorance  on  those  points 
still  prevails. 

In  the  masters'  reports  for  the  year  ending  November  26, 1890,  the 

same  writer  states: 

A  record  has  been  kept  of  the  situations  obtained  by  students  on 
leaving,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  their  subsequent  prog- 
ress. Since  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1883  over  90  regular  stu- 
dents have  passed  through  the  department,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  sin- 
cere congratulation  that  many  of  them  occupy  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, not  only  in  this  country^  biit  in  the  United  States,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  even  in  France  and  Germany,  where  technical  instruction  is 
generally  considered  to  be  so  far  advanced. 

In  the  textile  department  lectures  and  class  work  of  two  hours'  du- 
ration occupy  the  mornings  of  every  Tuesday  and  Fridd-y,  and  two 
hours  are  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  shop  on  the  same  days  of 
each  week.    Evening  classes  are  also  held. 

The  first  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  includes  a  full 
examination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  loom,  of  the  different  classes  of 
looms,  and  their  suitability  for  weaving  different  fabrics.  Then  fol- 
lows instruction  in  the  principles  of  weaving  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  simple  patterns,  such  as  twills,  stripes,  etc.,  upon  design  paper;  the 
draughting,  or  manner  of  drawing  the  warp  threads  through  thehealds, 
imd  the  actuating  the  healds  to  weave  such  patterns;  the  prodnction 
of  patterns  by  combination;  applying  the  patterns  to  fabrics  suitable 
for  them,  etc.;  calculations  for  yarns  and  fabrics;  systems  of  indicat- 
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ing  the  counts  of  yarns  in  worsted,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  etc.  5  the  weight 
of  folded  yarn  to  produce  a  required  weightj  finding  weight  and  cost 
of  warp  and  wefb  in  a  fabric,  etc. 

The  second  course  relates  to  the  production  and  arrangement  of  de- 
signs for  fancy  goods  and  requiring  dobbies  or  wytches  to  weave  them ; 
practical  weaving  at  the  loom  of  the  designs  produced;  the  Jacquard 
machine,  double  lift  ma<^hines,  compound  harness,  etc.  j  card  cutting,, 
weaving,  and  all  calculations  connected  with  the  machine,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  design  to  the  fiibric;  double  weft-faced  and  double 
warp-faced  cloths,  reversible  ribbons,  etc,  5  figured  double  cloths,  etc.f 
triple  or  multiple  cloths  generally. 

The  third  course  includes  designing  for  elaborate  fancy  goods  j  the- 
production  of  new  floral  and  other  designs,  suitable  for  dress  goods,, 
daviasks,  etc.;  gauze  fabrics;  figured  gauze;  velvet  and  pile  fabrics, 
plushes,  corduroys,  etc.;  figured  velvets. 

A  special  class  studies  the  analysis  of  fabrics,  etc.;  testing  yarn» 
for  couuts,  strength,  elasticity,  twist,  etc.;  microscopic  examination 
for  determining  structure,  etc. 

There  are  special  classes  also  for  the  study  of  color  composition ^ 
decomposition,  and  combination  of  colors;  and  special  art  classes. 

In  the  Bradford  masters'  reports  for  1890  the  head  master  of  the 

textile  department,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Ashenhurst,  protests  against  the 

neglect  of  art  study  by  too  many  of  the  teohnical  students  in  these 

words: 

I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  students  neglect  the 
art  and  color  studies  too  much,  and  that  it  is  a  great  drawback  to  their 
progress.  Applications  are  constantly  being  made  for  students  to  fill 
positions  as  assistant  designers,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  recommend- 
ing them  is  that  so  very  few  possess  even  the  most  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  art.  Students  should  not  forget,  as  they  unfortunately  appear 
to  do,  that  technical  without  art  knowledge  is  not  sufiBicient. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  impartially  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  two  schools  so  different  in  general  plan  and  purpose  as  the  Bradford 
Technical  College  and  the  15  ew  York  Trade  Schools.  As  soon  as  one 
institutes  a  comparison  between  them  he  begins  at  once  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  terms  by  which  they  can  be  compared.  Each 
is  excellent  in  its  own  way,  and  one  is  compelled  to  decline  to  pro- 
nounce either  superior  to  the  other.  At  Bradford,  for  example,  the 
courseof  instruction  in  the  building  construction  department  occupies 
three  years;  in  the  N^ew  York  school,  five  months.  On  the  other  hand 
in  the  New  York  school  the  pupil  devotes  his  whole  time,  every  day,  to 
class  room  and  shop  work;  at  Bradford  four  hours  a  week  are  spent  in 
the  lecture  room  and  shop  practice. 

Whether  the  first  system  is  better  than  the  other  is  a  question  of 
fact  which  can  not  be  settled  ofi-hand.  But  conceding  that  the  longer 
continued  technological  training  of  the  English  school  is  more  exten- 
sive and  more  thorough  than  our  own,  it  is  yet  an  open  question 
S.  Ex.  65 27 
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whetlier  a  full  three  j'ears'  course  would  or  cotfld  be  pursued  by  young, 
artisans  in  this  country.  If  made  obligatory  would  not  many  be  exr 
eluded  from  the  benefits  of  a  protracted  course  of  trainiug  who  now 
profit  greatly  by  the  more  limited  advantages  at  their  command  ? 

In  the  textile  department  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  IndUnStrial 
Art  we  have  a  school  very  similar  in  design  and  comprehensiveness  to 
that  of  the  Bradford  Technical  College.  From  the  description  of  the 
Pliiladelphia  instibution,  given  elsewhere,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  no 
British  technical  school  is  better  equipped,  or  able  to  impart  a  higher 
grade  of  instruction.  The  students  can  not  be  charged  with  neglect  of 
color  and  art  studies,  for  these  branches  are  made  specially  prominent 
in  tlie  Philadelphia  school, 

MANCHESTER  TECHNICAIi  SCHOOL. 

« 

The  inii)etu8  given  to  technical  education  by  the  repoi^t  of  the  British 
royal  commissioners  in  1884  was  felt  nowhere  in  England  more  power- 
fully than  at  Manchester,  the  great  industrial  centre  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Manchester  Technical  School — soon  to  be  merged  in  the  Man- 
cliester  Whitworth  Institute — ranks  among  the  foremx)st  of  its  class 
in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  and  in  the  wide  range  of  its 
instruction.  The  number  of  individual  students,  according  to  the 
rei>ort  of  1890,  was  3,532^,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  enrolled  in 
more  than  one  class. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  day  and  evening  schools. 
The  day  school  is  for  boys  and  affords  instruction  of  a  similar  char- 
after  to  that  given  at  the  Bradford  school. 

In  the  evening  a  very  comprehensive  course  of  technical  classes  are 
conducted,  and  the  number  of  students  who  are  presented  fbr  the 
ainmal  examinations,  held  by  the  City  and  Guildsof  London  Institute  for 
tlic  advancement  of  technical  education,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  pro- 
vincial school  or  college.  The  "school  is  managed  upon  very  popular 
lines,  and  in  tlie  evening  large  mimbers  of  young  artisans  are  attrac^ted 
to  the  Vcarious  courses  of  lectures,  many  of  the  courses  being  aceom- 
l>anied  by  practical  instruction.  Although  the  school  has  been  at  work 
for  only  seven  years  a  new  era  is  about  to  open  for  it.  The  Whitworth 
legatees  have  devoted  the  sum  of  £43,000  ($209,259.50)  toward  extend- 
ing  the  movement,  and  a  further  j£13,000  ($63,204.50)  has  been  gi'anted 
for  the  same  object  from  the  profits  of  the  Manchester  exhibition;  <;on- 
se(incntly,  as  in  many  other  provincial  towns,  the  work  is  making  great 
progress,  and  in  the  couxse  of  another  two  years  will  be  considerably 
in  advance  of  its  present  position. 

The  students'  fees  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1890,  junonnted  to 
£4,300  17«.  (§20,930.09) ;  grants  to  the  school,  £l,3(f3  2s.  ($6,633.53); 
total  receipts,  donations,  etc.,  £8,190  Ss.  lid.  ($39,901.39);  total  dis* 
bursements,  £11,790  5«.  5d.  ($57,377.35).    So  that,  prosperous  as  the 
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scliool  was  in  other  respects,  it  had,  at  the  end. of  its  fiscal  year,  a 
deficit  of  £3,591  Is,  M.  ($17,475.96). 

The  success  of  this  school  has  been  chronicled  with  sujfficieut  par- 
ticulaxity  and  minuteness.  It  is  of  equal  importance  to  note  what 
experience  shows  to  be  an  element  of  weakness  in  the  conduct  of  its 
educational  scheme.  And  yet  the  faults  to  which  we  refer  are  not 
inherent  in  the  system  of  technical  education  itself;,  they  are  charge- 
aj>le  rather  to  deficiencies  in  preliminary  training  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  and  to  the  absence  of  coordination  between  the  curri<;ula  of 

« 

the  lower  and  higher  grades  of  schools. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  in 
September  1890,  Mr.  J.  R.  Barlow  made  an  address  to  the  students 
in  the  department  of  spinning  and  weaving,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
found  occasion  to  say: 

In  our  new  found  zeal  for  t^chnic».al  instruction  we  must  not  forget 
the  immense  importance  of  a  good,  all-round  education  as  a  foundation 
for  the  later  superstructure  of  specialized  study.  Tlie  students  in  our 
technical  schools  are  constantly  handicapped  by  the  deficiencies  in 
their  earlier  training. 

More  emphatic  and  more  specific  is  the  language  used  by  Mr, 
Ivan  Levinstein,  before  the  classes  of  the  chemistry,  dyeing,  and 
printing  departments  of  the  same  institution,  on  September  19, 1890: 

Tliere  is  no  graver  error,  in  my  opinion,  than  to  specialize  at  too  early 
an  age,  and  before  the  mind  and  mental  faculties  have  been  generally 
developed.  My  exx)erience  as  a  rule  has  been  that  the  best  and  fore- 
most speeialists,  in  any  scientific  and  technical  subject,  have  always 
been  those  who,  in  their  earlier  years,  have  had  a  liberal  and  sound 
education,  and  who  only  commenced  the  study  of  special  subjects  at  a 
moa'e  mature  age.  Just  as  the  man,  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  a  certain  art  or  manufacture,  will 
more  readily  and  easily  master  his  art  than  the  one  who  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  this  prior  knowledge,  almost  as  much  will  the  youth,  with  a 
sound  preparatory  mental  training,  have  the  advantage  in  acquiring 
special  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  over  the  one  who  is  deficient 
in  tlmt  respect. 

It  is,  however,,  a  regrettable' fact  that  a  number  of  students  entering 
our  technical  schools  are  insufliciently  prepared  for  taking  up  the  study 
of  special  technical  subjects. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Levinstein  is  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  the 
plan  of  crowding  a  great  variety  of  studies  into  a  technical  course. 
He  says: 

It  can  not  possibly  serve  any  good  purpose  tbat  promoters  and  man- 
agers of  technical  schools  should  follow  the  unfortunate  plan  of  com- 
prising within  their  scheme  of  teaching  almost  as  many  technical  and 
scientific  stibjects  as  one  can  find  names  for  in  a  comprehensive  diction- 
ary. Instruction  of  the  very  best  kind  in  a  few  leading  subjects,  bearing 
specially  on  the  industries  largely  represented  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  school  is  established,  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  useful  and 
valuable  than  the  cramming  of  multifiirious  subjects  into  the  heads  of 
students,  probably  for  the  sole  i)urpose  of  catching  the  public  lavor, 
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and  getting  grants  from   the  science  and  art  department,  or  othei 
available  sources. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Manchester  Technical  School 
is  well  equipped  for  its  special  work.  Its  students  have  access  to  a 
scientific  and  technical  library  for  reference  and  home  study,  as  well  as 
to  a  collection  of  raw  and  nianufjictured  products,  apparatus,  and  mod- 
els illustrative  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school.  The  laboratories 
are  suitably  furnished  for  the  practical  study  of  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
calico  printing,  dyeing,  and  bleaching^  the  engineering  workshops  are 
well  supplied  with  all  needful  tools  and  appliances  connected  with 
mechanical  engineering  and  building  construction. 

The  textile  industries  dei^artment  is  supplied  with  a  complete  range 
of  si)inning  and  preparation  machinery,  and  with  upwards  of  forty 
hand  and  power  looms  for  weaving  the  chief  varieties  of  cotton,  silk 
and  woollen  goods.  It  also  includes  a  library  of  reference  books,  and 
a  museum,  in  which  is  displayed  a  series  of  models  illustrative  of  the 
develoi)ment  of  the  loom,  and  of  the  various  appliances  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  chief  textile 
fibres,  showing  the  processes  of  their  conversion  into  yam  and  cloth. 
The  students  may  thus  gain,  in  the  workshops  and  laboratories,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  processes  connected  with  the  chief  indus- 
tries which  are  the  subject  of  the  theoretical  instruction  imparted  in 
the  class  rooms. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MESSRS.  MATHER  &  FLATT. 

An  unpretending  but  very  useful  science  and  technical  school  was 
established  in  1873  by  the  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  proprietors  of  the 
Salford  iron  works,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  apprentices  to 
^^study  sciences  allied  to  their  trade,"  as  the  prospectus  for  the  session 
of  1890-'01  briefly  puts  it.  The  firm  requires  all  the  apprentices  to 
attend  the  classes  as  a  condition  of  their  emi^loyment  in  the  works,  so 
that  each  handicraft  may  be  acquired  at  the  same  time  as  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  it. 

The  subjects  taught  are  applied  mechanics,  steam  and  the  steam 
engine,  engineering,  metal  working,  mathematics,  electric  lighting,  ma- 
chine drawing,  machine  construction  and  drawing,  building  construc- 
tion, plane  and  solid  geometry.  Certificates  are  awarded  by  the  firm 
to  meritorious  students,  and  prizes  for  systematic  industry,  punctuality, 
and  excellence  of  work  are  also  ofi'ered. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  in  his  work  on  Technical  Education,  writing  in 
1S8G  alludes  to  this  school  as  follows : 

I  know  of  but  one  English  school  where  any  consistent  efforts  are 
made  to  apply  school  instruction  in  the  shops — that  of  Mather  and 
Piatt,  Manchester,  whose  teachers  are  employed  in  the  shops,  and  per- 
sonally direct  the  theoretical  instruction  of  their  pupils  to  shop  work. 
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LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCB  AND  TBCHNOLOGT. 

The  Liverpool  School  of  Science  aud  Technology  was  instituted  in 
18G1  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  knowledge  of  science  and  art  and 
the  apx>lication  thereof  to  the  various  industries. 

At  present  the  courses  of  instruction  in  this  school  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing trades  or  industries:  Mechanical  engineering;  electrical  engi- 
neering; industries  involving  applications  of  chemistry;  the  building 
trades;  carpentry  and  joinery;  plumbing;  brickwork  and  masonry; 
lithography;  quantities;  land  surveying.  Classes  in  these  studies  are 
intended  for  persons  of  either  sex  who  wish  to  receive  a  scientific  and 
practical  preparatory  knowledge  for  intermediate  posts  in  industrial 
works.  It  is  designed  also  for  apprentices,  foremen,  journeymen,  and 
others,  who  desire  to  receive  insti'uction  in  the  theory  and  principles 
of  science  connected  with  their  occupation  during  the  daytime;  and 
for  pui)ils  from  middle  class  and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for 
the  higher  scientific  and  technical  courses  of  instruction  pursued  at 
university  and  technical  colleges. 

The  school  is  supported  in  part  by  government  grants,  which  are 
paid  on  behalf  of  students  who  fulfil  certain  conditions  prescribed  by 
law.  Students'  fees  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
studies  i)ursued  and  the  number  of  classes  attended.  The  school  is  in 
connection  with  the  science  and  art  department  of  South  Kensington. 

MBRCHANT  VENTURERS'  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

At  Bristol,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  English  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  there  has  been  established  a  trade  school  under  the  name  of 
the  Merchant  Venturers'  School,  in  which  classes  in  machine  drawing, 
metal  working,  plumbing,  carpentry  and  joinery,  and  boot  and  shoe 
making  are  taught.  Specimens  of  the  work  done  in  each  department 
of  the  school:  Avere  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  the  school  in  the  autumn  of 
1890,  and,  judging  from  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  specimens, 
the  display  was  highly  creditable  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  While 
this  school  is  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  technical  schools 
of  Bradford  and  Manchester,  it  is  apparently  successful  in  stimulating 
and  sustaining  an  interest  in  industrial  education  among  the  working 
people  of  the  city.  Under  its  present  management  this  school  has 
absorbed  the  old  trade  and  mining  school  founded  at  Bristol  by  Canon 
Moseley. 

MASON  SCIENCE  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  science  colleges  is  the  Mason  Science 
College,  which  Birmingham  owes  to  the  munificence  of  Sir  Josiah 
Mason.  This  college  was  opened  in  October  1880.  It  was  established 
to  provide  instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied  science.  The  building 
is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  in  its  arrangements  and  fittings  of  any 
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scicDtific  institution  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent.    The  build- 
ing itself  cost  £60,000  ($291,990),  and  in  addition  to  this  sum  the  founder 

gave  £110,000  ($635,315)  towards  the  endowment  fund. 

« 

SHEFFI  ELDTECHNICAXa  SCHOOL. 

In  the  technical  school  at  Sheffield  special  prominence  is  given  to 
instruction  in  metallurgy  and  engineering.  Although  the  chief  indus- 
try of  the  district  occupies  the  central  position  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion other  branches  of  local  manufactures  are  not  neglected,  but  ai*e 
specialized  into  separate  courses,  dealing  with  metals  (other  than  iron 
and  steel)  used  in  the  arts.  Students  are  thus  enabled  to  select  and  at 
once  enter  upon  a  course  of  scientific  metallurgical  training  of  immedi- 
ate practical  utility.  There  are  both  day  and  evening  classes.  The 
subjects  of  study  in  the  department  of  metallurgy  include  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy,  machine  drawing, 
metallurgical  laboratory  work,  applied  mechanics,  etc.  Fees  for  the 
fiill  course  amount  to  18  guineas  ($91.98)  per  year  for  each  of  the  three 
years  over  which  the  pupilage  extends.  But  any  student  may  elect  to 
take  a  partial  course  at  i)leasnre,  though  cei-tificates  are  granted  only  to 
such  as  follow  the  i)rcscribed  courses  and  jiass  the  regular  examinations. 

The  equipment  of  this  department  is  excellent.  A  small  steel  works 
plant  has  been  erected,  including  melting  holes,  pot  house,  and  pot 
making  tools,  malleable  iron  fiirnace,  etc.  An  iron  foundery  and  a 
25-cwt.  open  hearth  furnace,  complete  with  three  systems  of  gas  pro- 
ducing (viz.,  ordinary,  oil,  and  water  gases),  are  now  being  built.  Tlic 
laboratory  has  been  equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus  for 
metallurgical  analysis,  more  especially  with  appliances  for  the  ra|Hd 
and  accurate  chemical  examination  of  iron,  steel,  fuel,  and  refractorj^ 
materials.  A  50-ton  testing  machine  (the  most  perfect  yet  constructed), 
complete  with  tensile,  torsion,  crushing,  and  transverse  gearing,  has 
also  been  pureliased.  These  additions  render  the  school  the  most  com- 
plete in  existence  for  teaching  the  practical  manii£ictnre,  tlie  chemical 
constitution,  and  the  physical  properties  of  steel. 

In  the  engineering  department  the  course  of  study  also  extends  over 
three  years.  Students  attend  classes  and  lectures,  and  perform  experi- 
mental work  in  the  laboratories  and  practical  work  in  the  drawing 
office  and  workshops.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the  course  ace 
mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  principles  of 
construction,  design  of  structures  in  wood  and  iron,  steam  and  gas 
engines,  steam  boilers,  niachine  and  engine  design,  mill  work,  workshop 
tools  and  appliances,  liydraulics  and  hydraulic  machinery,  pneumatics, 
and  compressed  air  machinery.  The  laboratory  is  fitted  up  with  engines, 
dynamometers,  pyrometers,  draught  gauges,  etc.,  and  the  macliine, 
wood  work,  and  smith's  shops  are  supplied  with  all  necessary  tools  for 
rendering  complete  and  thorough  the  instruction  given. 

The  lectures  on  mathematics,  i)hysics,  and  chemistry  are  given  at 
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Eirth  College  for  the  benefit  of  stodents  in  this  department,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  department  of  metallurgy;  the  remaining  subjects  are 
taken  at  the  school. 

A  fee  of  108.  ($2.43)  admits  the  student  to  all  the  evening  lectures  for 
the  session;  or  half  of  that  sum  for  one  subject,  and  28,  6d.  (61  cents) 
for  eacli  additional  subject. 

Classes  are  held  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  drawing,  sound,  light 
and  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  chemistry,  engineering,  applied 
mechanics,  plumbing^  carpentry  and  joinjery,  photography,  typewriting, 
shorthand,  etc. 

TORKSHIRB    COLLEGE.  LBEDa 

The  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds  was  founded  in  1874  under  the  name 
of  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science.  In  1887  it  became  one  of  the 
three  constituent  colleges  of  the  Victoria  University,  the  other  two 
being  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  University  College,  Liveri)ool. 

Tlio  Yorkshire  College  offers  the  usual  courses  of  academical  study; 
but  it  has,  in  addition,  a  department  of  science,  technology,  and  arts, 
one  object  of  the  college  being  in  i)articular  to  provide  instruction  in 
sucli  scieiices  and  arts  as  are  applicable  or  ancillary  to  the  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  engineering,  and  agricultural  industries  of  the  county  of 
York.  Accordingly  we  find  that  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
chemistry  and  geology  of  coal  mining,  and  that  mining  engineering, 
colliery  management,  and  underground  surveying  hold  imi)ortant  places 
in  the  technological  curriculum. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  coal  mining 
indicates  the  pains  which  are  taken  at  this  institution  to  give  students 
a  careful  and  complete  preparation  for  pursuing  the  principal  industry 
of  the  district.  The  course  includes  the  discovery  and  preliminary 
explorations  of  a  coal  field,  boring  by  hand,  levels,  inclines,  shafts, 
shaft  sinking,  how  to  lay  out  a  pit,  tunnels,  cross-measure  drifts,  etc.; 
ventilation,  i^rinciples  and  practice;  ventilation  by  furnace  and  by 
machines;  fire-dami),  black-damp;  fresh,  salt,  and  acid  water;  tem- 
jjerature,  spontaneous  combustion;  rules  for  the  safety  and  economy 
of  mines;  safety  lamps;  surface  works;  screens,  pit  frames,  safety 
hooks,  cages,  etc.;  shaft  sinking  by  machinery;  methods  of  working 
coal — modifications  of  pillar  and  stall  and  longwall,  midland  counties, 
noithern  counties,  Lancashire,  North  and  South  Wales,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  America. 

Class  work  in  the  department  of  textile  industries  is  equally  im- 
I)ortant,  and  of  like  thoroughness.  From  the  report  of  this  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1881)-'90  it  appears  that  the  number  of  students  tak- 
ing the  course  of  textile  instruction  during  the  session  was  131.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  scheme  of  stiuly,  since 
it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  all  weaving  and  spin- 
ning schools  of  high  grade.  As  one  result  of  the  technical  teaching  in 
this  department  the  report  states  that  "during  recent  years  there  has 
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been  establislied  in  Leeds,  and  the  immediate  locality,  a  trade  in  figured 
mantlings,  which  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin,  and,  in  some  measure,  its 
,  development,  to  the  operations  of  the  college  textile  classes.'^ 

In  the  dyeing  classes  the  number  of  students  for  the  year  was  44. 
The  course  of  teaching  in  this  specialty  is  of  a  scientific  character,  con- 
joined with  practice  in  the  art. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Humraell,  who  has  charge  of  this  department,  says  in  the 
'  report  that  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  cotton  dyeing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  largely  increased  number  of  the  so-called  Congo  colors 
derived  from  coal  tar,  a  class  of  coloring  matter  specially  applicable 
to  cotton  and  rapidly  growing  in  imi)ortance.  During  the  i)rogress  of 
the  work  new  facts  have  been  discovered,  which  are  of  practical  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  application  of  these  as  well  as  of  the 
older  basic  coloring  matters. 

The  value  of  investigations  of  this  kind,  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  since  it  is  only  by  means  of  origi- 
nal researches,  conducted  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  what  has 
already  been  achieved  in  the  complex  art  of  dyeing,  tliat  further  Idi- 
provements  can  be  made. 

The  professor  takes  pride  in  referring  to  the  success  of  students  who 
have  been  under  his  instruction.    He  says : 

It  is  pleasing  to  leani  that  our  students  continue  to  gain  appoint- 
ments. Indeed,  I  have  now  more  applications  than  I  can  meet  for 
young  men  to  assume  the  management  of  dyeing  operations  in  manu- 
factories of  various  kinds.  *  *  *  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  report 
one  student  has  undertaken  the  direction  of  the  dyeing  department  in 
an  important  hosiery  manufactory  in  Leicester;  another  occupies  a 
similar  i)osition  in  one  of  the  Perth  dye-works;  a  third  (an  evening  stu- 
dent) has  been  appointed  to  a  like  position  in  a  Bombay  works;  and  a 
fourth  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  carpet  works  of  Kidderminster. 

The  departments  of  dyeing  and  of  textile  industries  in  Yorkshire  Col- 
lege are  maintained  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clotliworkers  of  the 
city  of  London,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £1,800  ($8,759.70).  This  company 
also  made  the  original  grant  of  £30,000  ($145,995)  for  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  department  which  it  now  supi^orts. 

DURHAM  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Durham  College  of  Science  at  JS'ewcastle-updn-Tyne  has  a  tech- 
nical department  in  which  provision  is  made  for  courses  of  instruction 
in  technical  chemistry,  mining,  mechanical,  marine,  and  electrical  en- 
gineering, naval  architecture,  metallurgy,  and  chemical  manufacture. 

Lectures,  and  recitations  iirom  text  books,  constitute  the  chief  means 
of  iQiparting  instruction.  Indeed,  the  authorities  of  the  college  explic- 
itly disclaim  any  purpose  of  trade  teaching,  and  say  that  opportunities 
will  be  aiforded  for  carrying  on  experimental  work  in  connection  with 
all  these  departments,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  supersede  work- 
shop training  in  tlie  use  of  tools. 
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All  apparent  exception  is  made  in  the  plumbing  department,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  said  that  "in  the  workshops  instruction  will  be 
given  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trade,  and  those  who  attend  the  classes 
regularly  will  have  the  opportunity  of  competing  in  the  practical  exam- 
ination conducted  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.'' 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  teaching  in  this  case  is  designed  to  qual- 
ify the  student  to  become  an  operative  pi  umber  j  since  attendance  at 
the  complete  course  of  instruction,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers 
and  lecturers,  will  be  recognized  by  the  district  council  for  the  regis- 
tration of  plumbers.  But  the  workshops  are  open  only  to  apprentices 
whose  employers  subscribe  to  the  Plumbers'  Technical  Glass  Associa- 
tion. 

It  may  be  said  here  in  regard  to  technical  education  as  applied  to 
plumbing,  that  though  of  comparatively  recent  existence  in  Great 
Britain,  it  seems  at  present  to  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  results 
as  far  as  obtainable  are  very  favorable.  The  effort  is  being  made  all 
over  the  kingdom  to  raise  the  practice  of  plumbing  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession,  and  most  of  the  master  plumbers  are  assuming  the  title 
of  sanitary  engineer.  For  this  purpose  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers,  London,  is  providing  liberally  and  cooperating  with  district 
associations  to  organize  courses  of  instruction  in  connection  with 
technical  schools  wherever  they  exist.  The  instruction  is  too  recent 
to  allow  of  numerous  returns. 

Virtually,  however,  there  is  no  practical  trade  teaching  at  this  col- 
lege, mere  lectures^on  electric  lighting,  carriage  building,  and  kin- 
dred subjects  amounting  to  but  very  little  in  the  absence  of  shop 
work  practice. 

SOUTH  SHIELDS  PUBLIC  LIBRAR7  CLASSES. 

In  the  South  Shields  public  library  classes,  near  !N"ewcastle,  for  the 
session  of  1890-'91,  there  were  enrolled  805  students.  Of  this  number 
226  were  women  whose  occupations  were  not  stated ;  but  the  trades  and 
professions  of  the  570  men  were  as  follows : 

Engiuecrs '. .  v 258 

Joiners 90 

Teachers 89 

Arcliitccts 27 

Clerks 22 

Chemists 15 

PattornmakGrs 13 

Masons 12 

Miners 9 

Naval  architects , 8 

Blacksmiths 4 

Moulders ".  3 

Platers 3 

Barmen,  boilemiakers,  bnihlers,  engravers,  grocers,  house  agents,  plumbers,  inj«l 

tailors,  each 2 
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Agricultural  implement  maker,  bak^r^  brass  fiuisher,  glass  mould  maker,  glass 
silverer,  medical  student,  millwright,  painter,  photographer,  tallow  chand- 
ler, each ' 1 

These  classes  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  South  Kensing- 
ton science  and  art  department.  Instruction  is  given  in  geometry, 
macliine  construction,  mechanics,  naval  architecture,  the  principles 
of  sound,  light,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  chemistry,  steam,  draw- 
ing, i)ainting,  design,  and  modelling.  Typewriting  and  shorthand  are 
also  taught,  and  at  a  small  tuition  tee. 

A  department  is  open  to  boys  going  to  sea,  in  which  navigation, 
nautical  astronom j^,  applied  mechanics,  machine  construction,  etc.,  are 
taught. 

LEEDS  MECHANICS  INSTITITTIOir. 

Tliis  institution  has  under  its  supervision  and  control  two  schools — 
one  of  art  and  the  other  of  science  and  technology — both  of  whi(;h  are  in 
connection  with  the  science  and  art  department  of  South  Kensington. 

The  school  of  science  and  technology  had  enrolled,  in  November 
1889,  692  students,  as  against  573  in  May  of  the  same  year.  In  this 
department  there  are  various  courses  of  instruction,  including  acous- 
tics, light  and  heat,  physiology,  botany,  building  construction,  carx)eii- 
try  and  joinery,  chemistry  (organic  and  inorganic),  engineering,  ga« 
manufacture,  geology,  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  machine  construc- 
tion and  drawing,  magnetism  and  electricity,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
physics,  metallurgy,  j)lnmbing,  praetical»  plane,  and  solid  geometry, 
and  steam. 

Tlie  subjects  of  plumbing  and  of  gas  manufacture  were  added  to  the 
syllabus  of  this  school  during  the  year  1889-'90;  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  indicates  that  they  are  awake  to  the  demands  of  the  times 
and  the  requirements  of  local  business.    In  this  report  they  say: 

A  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  underlie  the  trades  of  the  dis- 
trict is  now  essential  to  every  skilled  worlcman,  and  the  committee 
have  endeavored  to  establish  classes  tending  to  tliis^result. 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  the  classes,  and  the  teaching  staff  consists 
of  thirteen  specially  qualified  instructors. 

In  addition  to  the  classes  above  enumerated  there  were  also  classes 
in  French  and  German,  in  shorthand,  and  in  dressmaking,  under  the 
same  general  superintendence,  during  the  year. 

HERIOT-^WATT  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  technical  schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  teaching  staii*  or  faculty  of  the  technical  depart- 
ments of  this  college  there  are  35  professors  and  imstructors,  many  of 
whom  are  distinguished  for  scientific  attainments. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
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Mr.  Leoiiard  Horner,  F,  E.  8.,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  founder 
of  the  School  of  Arts,  as  the  institution  was  originally  called.  In 
March  1821  this  gentleman  happened  to  inquire  of  a  watchmaker 
with  whom  he  was  conversing  whether  young  men  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  watchmaking  received  any  mathematical  education.'  The 
reply  was-  to  the  effect  that  this  Avas  seldom  the  case,  because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  such  instruction,  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  usual 
hours  of  teaching  mathematical  classes  made  attendance  impossible. 
Mr.  Homer  immediately  suggesteil  a  plan  by  which  such  branches  as 
would  be  useful  to  mechanics  might  be  taught  at  convenient  hours 
and  at  small  expense;  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Brewster,  after- 
wards Sir  David  Brewster,  and  others,  the  scheme  was  carried  out. 

The  result  was  the  opening  of  the  school  in  October  1821.  In  1824^ 
when  a  movement  was  started  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  of  James 
Watt  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  proposed  to  amalgamate  the  funds  raised 
for  this  purpose  with  those  of  the  School  of  Arts.  It  was  not  until 
1851,  however,  that  the  joint  committee  of  the  school  and  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Watt  fnnd  purchased  the  building  long  occupied  by  the 
school.    The  name  of  the  school  then  became  the  Watt  Institntion  and 

m 

School  of  Arts,  under  which  designation  it  continued  until  1885,  when 
its  endowment  was  united  with  that  of  George  Heriot's  hosjntal,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  new  governing  body.  Since  then 
the  institution  has  borne  its  present  title  of  Heriofc -Watt  College. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  original  School  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh  was 
the  first  institution  in  Great  Britain  founded  for  the  express  j)urpose 
of  giving  education  in  the  principles  of  science  to  the  industrial 
classes. 

The  summary  of  attendance  of  students  in  the  various  classes  of 
the  technical  department  of  the  Heriot- Watt  College  for  the  session  of 
1889-'90  shows  that  the  whole  number  of  class  tickets  issued  was  2,754. 
In  the  literary  and  commerdal  department  for  the  same  year  1,735 
tickets  were  held.  The  total  number  of  individual  students  in  both 
departments,  however,  was  only  2,861,  of  whom  420  were  fS&males  and 
2,441  males.  Young  women  were  first  admitted  to  the  college  classes 
in  1869. 

There  are  both  day  and  evening  classes  in  each  department  of  t^e  col- 
lege. The  college  possesses  in  its  lectures,  theaters,  laboratories,  and 
workshops  every  faciUty  for  preparing  young  men  for  work  as  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  or  engineers,  and  for  supplying  in  the  evening 
such  instruction  as  is  required  by  those'  already  employed  in  such  oc- 
cupations. 

The  college  has  physical,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  diemical  labo- 
ratories, with  all  necessary  ai)paratus  for  experimentiil  work  in  engineer- 
ing science,  chemical  manipulation,  and  analysis,  as  well  as  for  prac- 
tice with  wood  and  metal  working  tools  and  in  the  use  of  electrical 
instruments,  dynamo,  motor,  storage  cells,  etc. 
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The  Industrial  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  is  immediately  opposite 
the  Heriot-Watt  College.  It  contains  splendid  collections  of  raw  prod- 
ucts and  manufactured  articles,  with  models  illustrating  machinery 
and  manufacturing  processes.  The  study  of  these  is  of  great  value  in 
supplementing  the  instruction  given  at  the  college. 

In  the  technical  department  the  courses  of  study  comprise  physics 
and  electrical  engineering,  theoretical  mechanics,  mathematics,  chem- 
istry,, machine  construction  and  drawing,  civil  engineering,  building 
construction,  carpentry  and  joinery,  masonry  and  brickwork,  plumb- 
ing, carriage  building,  photography,  watch  and  clock  making,  typog- 
raphy, metal  work,  and  wood  work. 

In  the  art  department  of  the  college,  modelling,  perspective,  ornament, 
and  decoration  are  taught. 

Even  in  the  commercial  and  literary  department  the  principal  atten- 
tion is  given  to  practical  subjects.  The  full  course  includes  history  and 
English  literature,  English  language  and  composition,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Latin  and  Greek,  economics,  commercial  geograi)hy,  practice 
of  commerce,  office  work,  bookkeeping  and  writing,  shorthand,  vocal 
physiology  and  elocution,  theory  of  music  and  harmonium. 

In  the  department  of  science  the  studies  pursued  are  natural  history, 
physiology,  hygiene,  botany,  geology,  physiography,  and  agriculture. 

To  illustrate  the  direct  bearing  which  these  various  subjects  have 
upon  business  and  commerce  we  may  instance  the  teaching  of  indus- 
trial geography  in  this  institution.  Lectures  are  given,  illustrated  by 
maps  and  diagrams,  on  the  natural  conditions  of  the  earth,  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  commodities  (with  specimens)  and  their  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Then  the  means  of  transportation  are  consid- 
ered— roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  ocean  steamers.  Trade  routes  and 
lines  of  telegraph  of  the  world  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention. 
The  geography  of  the  four  chief  trading  nations — Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany — is  thoroughly  taught.  The  re- 
gions of  production,  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  trade  centres 
of  the  leading  commodities  in  the  British  market  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. 

For  example,  during  the  session  of  1890-91,  three  specific  commod- 
ities were  selected  upon  which  lectures  were  given,  viz.,  cotton, 
on  the  manufacture  and  trade  in  which  the  value  of  British  iron  and 
coal  deposits  mainly  depend;  tea,  the  changes  in  the  producing  re- 
gions of  which  are  some  of  the  most  striking  in  modern  commercial 
geography;  and  meat,  a  commodity  of  recent  introduction  from  abroad 
which  has  greatly  changed  the  position  of  British  farming. 

Attendance  in  the  technical  department  increased  to  3,031  during  the 
session  of  1890-'91. 

In  the  heart  of  a  populous  city  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  give 
instruction  in  practical  farming;  but  at  the  Ueriot-Watt  College  the 
principles  of  agriculture  appear  to  be  set  forth  with  great  amplification 
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and  with  considerable  miuuteuess.    The  lectures  are  supplemented,  also, 
by  excursions  on  Saturdays  to  the  very  best  farms  in  the  Lothiaus — an- 
other custom  prevailing  in  this  institution  which  might  be  imitated  with 
profit  in  similarly  situated  colleges  at  home. 
The  fee  for  tuition  in  most  of  the  classes  is  5  ».  ($1.22)  per  session. 

m 

TECHNICAIi  INSTITUTB,  DUNDEB. 

The  Technical  Institute  at  Dundee  was  established  in  1887  under  the 
terms  of  Sir  David  Baxter's  bequest,  setting  apart  £20,000  ($97,330) 
for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  an  institutioii  for  the  education 
of  boys  or  youug  men  in  those  branches  of  learning  necessary  or  useful 
for  working  mechanics  and  other  craftsmen. 

The  teaching  staff  includes  fifteen  instructors.  The  subjects  taught 
in  the  different  classes  comprise  mathematics,  theoretical  mechanics, 
sound,  light,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  chemistry,  applied  me- 
chanics, steam,  mechanical  engineering,  electric  lighting,  plumbers' 
work,  wood  carving,  modelling,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  machine 
construction  and  drawing,  carpentry  and  joinery,  decorative  art,  and 
textile  arts. 

The  institute  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  be  perfect 

in  all  its  appointments;  but  in  due  time  it  will  undoubtedly  take  a 

good  rank  among  technical  schools.    The  newness  of  the  enterprise  is 

apparent  in  statements  like  the  following  under  the  head  of  jute  and 

linen  manufacture: 

The  weaving  shed  is  being  fitted  up  with  a  complete  system  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving  machinery,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  equipment 
will  be  in  order  for  the  session  of  1890-'91. 

The  work  of  the  institute,  however,  is  already  well  organized  in  most 
of  the  departments. 

There  are  day  and  evening  classes  in  nearly  all  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  school;  and  most  of  the  classes  are  conducted  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  the  science  and  art  department  and  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  That  is,  thestudents  are  required 
to  pass  the  annual  examination  instituted  by  the  science  and  art  de- 
partment in  order  to  earn  the  government  grants  which  are  bestowed 
only  on  compliance  with  this  condition. 

As  the  Heriot-Watt  College  derives  great  advantages  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  so  does  the  Technical  Institute 
at  Dundee,  from  its  close  association  with  Dundee  University  College, 
afford  to  its  students  unusual  facilities  for  a  liberal  education;  since 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  attending  many  of  the 
college  classes  without  charge. 

In  University  College  the  technical  courses  comprise  classes  in  engi- 
neering and  in  the  chemistry  of  textile  fabrics.  The  equipment  of  the 
dyeing  laboratory  is  ample  and  each  student  is  required  to  avail  him- 
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self  of  tlie  facilities  it  affords  for  practical  work  in  tlie  dye  house.  At- 
tendance for  two  years  is  requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Students  have  free  access  to  the  technical  museum  of  the  college  in 
which  there  is  a  collection  of  over  8,000  specimens.  The  object  of  this 
museum  is  to  exhibit  such  characteristic  and  typical  specimens  as  will 
illustrate  the  various  stages  and  processes  in  bleachiug,  dyeing,  and 
other  operations  connected  with  the  textile  manufactures,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  local  industries,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  be  of 
real  practical  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  district. 

This  museum,  it  is  hoped,  may  in  time  become  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
technical  museum  of  the  local  industries,  similar  to  the  museums 
which,  at  Crefeld  and  other  places  on  the  continent,  have  rendered 
such  signal  service  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  those  districts  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

The  engineering  course  requires  three  years'  study  and  practice,  and 
leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  the  department  of  engi- 
neering.   It  is  the  ordinary  technical  course. 

GLABGO^W  l^EAVING  SCHOOL. 

Connected  with  the  Technical  College  at  Glasgow  there  is  a  weaving 
branch,  whose  fourteenth  annual  report  (18S9-'90)  shows  the  school  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  weaving  dei)artment  is  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  is  the  in- 
structor. 

Classes  are  held  day  and  evening.  During  the  year  1889-'90  fifty 
students  attended  the  evening  classes.  The  number  of  day  pupils  is 
not  given.  The  work  of  the  classes  commences  with  practical  working 
on  the  various  looms,  numbering  in  all  43,  of  which  26  are  hand  and 
17  are  power  looms.  Qn  the  hand  looms  a  great  variety  of  ch>ths  are 
woven,  from  plain  goods  to  the  most  comi^licated  Jacquard  designs. 
Draughting,  cording,  and  the  rearrangement  and  combination  of  twills, 
forming  different  patterns  from  the  same  cording,  have  been  gone  into 
thoroughly  at  the  looms.  Many  of  the  students  have  made  collections 
of  the  designs  and  patterns  tliey  have  worked  out  at  the  looms,  pre- 
serving these  collections  in  their  design  books.  Most  of  the  students 
also  have  taken  their  turn  at  weaving  on  each  of  the  looms  before 
changing  any  original  pattern,  making  full  particulars  of  the  make  and 
plans  for  the  reproduction  of  the  cloth. 

On  the  power  looms  a  great  variety  of  cloths  have  also  been  made, 
viz.,  tweeds,  tapestry,  leno,  skirtings,  shirtings,  silk  handkerchiefs, 
etc. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  Ai>ril  1890, 26  students  presents  them- 
selves; and  of  this  number  17  succeeded  in  reaching  the  standard 
requisite  for  a  diploma.  The  scope  of  the  examinations  in  this  depart- 
ment may  be  estimated  from  a  single  question  (out  of  the  whole  num- 
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ber  of  15  questions)  submitted  to  the  class  on  that  occasion.    Question 
No.  8  reads : 

Give  the  time  that  it  would  take  t©  weave  a  piece  of  cloth  60  yards 
long,  with  14  shots  on  glass,  with  a  drum  on  line  shaft  14  inches  in 
diameter,  revolving  at  120  revolutions  per  minute j  loom  pully  9  inches 
in  diameter,  allowing  20  \)ev  cent,  for  stoppages! 

At  Glasgow  evening  classes  in  science  and  technology  have  been 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  in  various  trades.  Machine  con- 
struction and  drawing,  mechanical  engineoring,  and  naval  architecture, 
together  with  mathematics  and  other  reliitod  branches,  are  taught  for 
moderate  fees  to  those  engaged  in  the  i)ractical  work  of  eugiueeriDg, 
ship  building,  etc. 

UNIVERSITY    COLLBG-E,    NOTTINaHAM. 

At  University  College  there  are  several  technical  courses,  including 
the  chemistry  of  dyeing  and  bleaching.  This  specialty  embraces  ele- 
menttiry  and  advanced  courses  of  lectures  (together  with  experimental 
work)  on  the  dyeing  properties  of  drugs  with  wool,  cotton^  silk,  ete. 
The  syllabus  relates  to  the  pro2>erties  and  uses  of  acids,  alkalies,  soaps^ 
etc.,  tiie  properties  of  fibres,  the  mordants  of  tin,  fintiraony,  copper, 
iron,  etc.,  and  their  uses  and  preparation. 

The  methods  of  dyeing  with  various  classes  of  wood  and  aniline 
dyes,  of  obtaining  colors  fast  to  light  and  soap,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  art  of  dyeing  may  here  be  learned  by  means 'of  lectures  and 
laboratory  practice. 

Courses  luive  been  instituted  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing, in  joinery  and  x)atternmaking,  plumbing,  lace  and  hosiery  manu- 
facture, and  in  printing.  Most  of  these  courses  require  two  years' 
tuition. 

BELFAST  TECHNICAIi  SCHOOL: 

Since  th«  year  1883  the  technical  scliool  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  lias,  as  Mr. 
Duifm,  president  of  the  cl^aTOber  of  commei»ce,  well  puts  it,  been  carry- 
ing on  very  admirable  work  with  very  inadequate  resources.  Under 
the  provisions*  of  the  technical  instruction  act  of  1889,  however, 
greater  efficiency  will  be  secured  in  the  near  future,  since  the  Belfast 
corporation  strongly  favors  an  increase  of  appropriations  for  technical 
education.  The  trade  specialties  taught  in  this  school,  with  the  enrol- 
ment in  each  class  during  the  year  1889-'90,  were:  Si^inning  and  weav- 
ing, 86  pupils 5  dyeing  and  bleaching^  19  pupfis;  drawing  and  pattern 
designing,  34  pupils;  plumbing — a  most  imiwrtant  factor  in  the  pro- 
gress of  sanitation — 26  pupils  j  a  total  of  165. 

COVENTRY  TECHNICAL  INSTXTUTB. 

Coventry  Technical  Institute,  established  in  1887,  has  for  its  main 
object  the  j^romotion  of  the  kind  of  instruction  which  will  improve  the 
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capacity,  in  a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  ui)on  whom  the  industries 
depend. 

The  horological  and  textile  departments  of  this  institution  naturally 
occupy  the  foremost  place.  This  is  the  only  school  in  Great  Britain 
where  the  entu'e  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  watchmaking 
is  given,  though  a  school  in  London  and  another  in  Edinburgh  give 
instruction  for  the  purpose  of  educating  repairers  and  jobbers.  The 
wjitchmaking  classes  have  had  an  average  attendance  of  from  18  to  25. 
The  workshops  are  fitted  up  with  the  latest  and  most  improved 
machines.  The  institute  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular  trade 
school  of  any  visited.  Coventry  is  the  centre  of  the  watchmaking  trade 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  shops  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturers of  watches  in  the  kingdom  the  results  have  been  such  that 
the  firm  now  makes  it  obligatory  upon  all  apprentices  to  attend  the 
school,  allows  them  time  to  do  so,  and  pays  their  expenses.  It  has  also 
sent  a  number  of  its  adult  workmen  to  the  classes  for  instruction  in 
special  branches.  Five  other  firms  have  followed  its  example.  Any 
man  applying  for  employment  who  has  had  a  technical  training  is 
immediately  accepted. 

All  branches  of  watch  and  clock  making  and  repairing  are  systemat- 
ically taught  as  well  as  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  weaving. 
In  the  textile  school  the  entire  course  of  manufacturing,  from  the  paper 
design  to  a  completed  fabric,  is  followed  und.er  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

LANCASHIRi:  AND  70RKSHIRE  RAILWAY  COMPANY'S  SCHOOL. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  maintain  a  mechan- 
ics' technical  institute  at  Horwich  in  which  workmen  receive  instruction 
in  mechanics,  machine  construction  and  drawing,  metallurgy,  sound, 
light,  heat,  etc.  During  the  winter  session  of  1891-'92  classes  in  cook- 
ing and  dressmaking  were  also  organized.  These  classes  were  open 
to  the  general  public,  and  at  fees  which  are  the  same  to  all  persons, 
whether  employed  by  the  railway  company  or  not,  or  whether  members 

or  non- members  of  the  institute. 

« 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS.   ' 

Much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  authorities  in  England  as  re- 
gards the  administration  of  their  trust  under  the  technical  instruction 
act.  Accordingly  we  find  that  county  councils  exercise  considerable 
liberty  in  organizing  their  various  schemes  of  instruction  under  the 
law  which  lays  down  the  conditions  for  obtaining  government  grants. 

In  the  urban  districts  of  Staffordshire,  for  example,  classes  have  been 
started  for  teaching  modelling,  cookery,  chemistry,  shorthand,  book- 
keeping, electricity,  mechanics,  etc.  In  the  rural  districts  of  the  same 
county  have  been  instituted  lectureships  on  agriculture,  mining,  etc., 
together  with  demonstrations  in  butter  making,  cooking,  etc.,  in  classes 
conducted  at  many  convenient  centres. 
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lu  Cambridgesliire  for  the  purposes  of  techuical  edacation  the- 
county  was  divided  into  nine  districts.  It  was  determined  to  provide 
three  of  them  with  university  extension  lectures  on  scientific  subjects 
bearing  upon  agriculture.  Three  others  were  to  be  visited  by  women 
lecturers  from  the  National  Health  Society  to  give  information  upon  the 
subjects  of  health  and  cookery.  Two  of  the  remaining  three  were  to 
receive  courses  of  dairy  instruction  from  the  Eastern  Counties  Dairy 
Institute;  and  one  was  to  have  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher  of 
fruit  culture. 

The  committee  determined  that  each  group  of  three  districts  shall 
receive  in  turn  the  university  extension  lectures  with  the  accompany- 
ing class  work,  paper  work,  and  examinations,  so  that,  in  three  years, 
the  whole  county  will  have  participated  in  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom. 

Lecturers  on  these  subjects  were  supplied  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  courses  for  the  year  1891-'92  are  on  the  following 
subjects:  Injurious  Insects,  Mr.  Cecil  Warburton,  M.  ^,;  Agricul- 
tural Botany, -Mr.  W.  G.  P.  ElUs,  M.  A.;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Mr. 
A.  P.  Laurie,  M.  A.  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Lewis,  M.  A.;  Healthy  Bodies  and 
Healthy  Homes,  Miss  A.  Kencaly. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  opening  of  courses  in  dairy- 
ing, in  cookery,  and  in  fruit  culture.  A  misapprehension  to  the  efiTect 
that  the  lecutres  are  paid  for  out  of  money  derived  from  taxation  is 
corrected  by  the  reporter  for  this  county.    He  says: 

The  technical  education  fund  is  handed  over  by  the  treasury  to 
county  councils,  and  is  obtained  by  the  government  of  the  country 
from  the  spirit  duties.  The  county  council  can  not  levy  nor  remit  these 
duties.  What  it  can  do  is  to  spend  its  share  of  the  grant  received 
from  them  in  the  provision  of  technical  instruction  for  the  people  of 
the  county.  No  one  pays  a  penny  more  in  rates  because  this  instruc- 
tion is  sent  into  his  neighborhood.  If  a  village  declines  to  receive  the 
teachers  its  inhabitants  will  pay  just  the  same  taxes  as  they  paid  be- 
fore, and  will  go  without  a  return  in  the  shape  of  valuable  education. 

Substantially  the  same  method  of  utilizing  the  grant  from  the  gov- 
ernment obtains  in  the  other  counties.  In  Kent  the  fund^  is  used  to 
pay  for  university  extension  lectures,  for  scholarships  at  the  Horticul- 
tural College,  Swanlcy,  for  instructing  elementary  school  teachers  in 
agriculture,  for  teaching  cookery,  for  providing  dairy  instruction  by 
means  of  a  migratory  dairy'  school,  for  the  conduct  of  wood  carving 
and  bee  keeping  classes,  etc. 

The  county  schemes  of  instruction  present  a  marked  diversity  of 
features.  Each  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local  conditions 
as  to  trade  or  production.  The  new  machinery  of  technical  education 
in  Great  Britain  is  not  yet  in  i)erfect  running  order,  but  it  is  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  only  needs  skilful  management  to  insure  satis- 
factory results. 

In  east  Suffolk  county  classes  are  organized  for  the  study  of  agri- 
S.  Ex.  65 28 
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cnltaral  cliemistry,  ambulance  work,  boakkeeping,  cookery,  dairying, 
drawing,  farriery,  £sli  curing,  horticulture,  laundry  work,  electricity, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  mensuration,  modern  languages,  navigation, 
shorthand,  wood  carving,  etc. 

In  Berkshire  county  it  is  prox>osed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
technical  instruction  act  to  girls  as  well  as  boys  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  committee  recommend,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  laundry 
school,  in  which  girls  may  be  practically  trained  to  become  efficient 
laundresses.  The  committee  ask  for  a  grant  of  £400  ($1,046»60)  for 
such  a  BohooL 

In  the  same  county,  during  the  year  1892,  tliere  were  held  27  courses 
of  instruction  in  cookery,  with  2,403  pupils,  and  27  courses  in  cottage 
sick  nursery  and  domestic  economy,  Avith  4,491  pupils. 

RESULTS  OF  TECHi^IOAL  EDUCATION. 

The  existence  of  technical  education  to  any  extent  in  Great  Britain 
is  of  so  recent  a  date  that  in  the  cases  of  the  great  majority  of  schools 
a  definite  knowledge  of  results  from  the  work  of  ex-students  Avas 
almost  unobtainable.  Though  nearly  every  technical  school  in  the 
country  was  visited,  less  than  five  had  had  an  active  existence  of  five 
years.  In  no  case  did  a  school  keep  a  record  of  its  students,  showing 
where  they  were  employed. 

With  one  or  two  excei)tions  the  schools  are  not  trade  schools  properly 
so  called.  They  are,  however,  more  of  the  nature  of  trade  schools  than 
of  manaal  training  schools,  inasmuch  as  their  courses  prei)are  specially 
for  pai'ticular  trades.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  schools  maintain 
both  day  and  evening  courses.  The  attendance  on  the  latter  is  vastly 
greater  than  that  on  the  former,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  young 
men  then  engaged  in  the  shops  in  trades  to  which  their  courses  of 
instruction  relate.  The  day  schohirs  are  few  in  number,  and  consist 
largely  of  the  sons  of  employes  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  business 
preparatory  to  going  into  the  office  or  becoming  salesmen. 

OPINIONS  OF  ENGLISH  EMPLOTERS. 

In  England  the  utility  of  trade  school  training  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  considerable,  though  many  employers  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
superiority  of  a  technically  educated  apprentice  in  any  mechanical 
occupation  is  manifest,  not  in  greater  manual  dexterity,  but  in  the 
ability  to  comprehend  general  principles  and  in  th€  power  of  reducing 
theoretical  knowledge  to  tangible  results. 

For  example,  Mr.  L.  A.  Edwards,  mechanical  engineer,  London  agent 
of  the  Electrical  Construction  Company  (limited),  of  London,  himself 
an  engineer  of  23  years'  experience  and  educated  at  King's  College, 
says : 

Technical  schools,  although  fulfilling  a  useful  purpose,  do  not  come 
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up  to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  apprentice  who  has  decided  to 
adopt  the  engineering  profession.    ♦    ♦    * 

Technical  schools  are  mostly  useful  in  imparting  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, a  subject  often  entirely  neglected  in  the  training  of  an  engineer. 

In  another  connection  Mr.  Edwards  observes  that  the  education  of  an 
engineer  should  be  as  general  as  possible  to  start  with,  and  the  special- 
izing should  be  postponed  to  a  later  period. 

Of  like  tenor  is  the  letter  receii^ed  from  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Burt, 
Boulton,  and  Haywood,  manufacturing  chemists,  of  64  Cannon  street, 
London.,  While  not  disparaging  thorough  scientific  chemical  training, 
but  insisting  upon  its  possession  as  a  condition  precedent  to  employ- 
ment in  the  business  of  the  firm,  the  writer  states  that  then  it  is  passi- 
ble to  teach  men,  so  prepared  for  instruction,  the  technical  part  of  their 
business  in  the  laboratories  and  manufectories.    He  adds  : 

A  school  professor  can  only  teach  that  which  he  knows,  and  the 
technical  training  in  a  particular  manufacture,  whose  processes  are 
constantly  changing  and  developing,  can  only  be  adequately  taught  in 
the  manufacture  itself. 

As  to  the  direct  effect  of  technical  instruction  upon  the  artisan  Mr.  H, 
W.  Morley,  secretary  of  the  firm  of  Cole,  Marchant,  and  Morley,  machin- 
ists, Bradford,  writes  as  follows  concerning  an  employ6  who  had  com- 
pleted the  full  course  of  study  at  the  Bradford  Technical  College : 

He  wa«  able  to  work  out  designs  and  drawings  of  machines  which 
he  had  never  seen  by  mathematical  calculations  and  the  principles 
learned  at  college. 

Mr.  George  K  Hooper,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Hooper  and  Co., 
carriage  manufacturers,  London,  writes: 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  training  in  technical  classes  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  attendance  at  these  classes  is  an  essential  con- 
dition to  the  employment  of  all  lads  engaged  by  this  firm.  The  school 
fees  are  invariably  paid  by  the  firm,  the  prize  fund  is  subsidized  by  it, 
and  special  encouragement  is  given  to  lads  for  regular  attendance,  ap- 
plication, and  good  progress. 

In  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  technical  education  in  England 
Mr.  J.  C.  Peachy,  manager  of  the  Ferry  works,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey, 
speaking  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  says: 

We  have  in  England  no  such  institution  as  we  understand  you  to 
refer  to  by  "trade  school."  Our  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the 
mechanics'  institution,  where  instruction  .  on  technical  subjects  is 
given  to  apprentices  and  others  after  their  usual  hours  of  work,  and 
technical  colleges  which  young  men  attend  for  a  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  either  before  or  after  apprenticeship  to  some  branch  of 
engineering,  and  preparatory  to  searching  for  employment  in  some 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  workman. 

The  watchmakers  of  Coventry  are  unanimous  and  emphatic  in  their 
expression  of  approval  of  trade  school  training  and  in  their  apprecia- 
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tion  of  its  beneficial  effect  apon  ai)preiitices  and  of  its  value  to  em- 
ployers. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  of  Brivstol  differ  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  trade  school  instruction  for  their  apprentices.  Messrs. 
Church  and  McPherson  think  the  schools  valuable  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Carter 
declares  that  "what  is  taught  at  the  schools  is  far  better  than 
our  secrets,"  that  is,  the  trade'  secrets  which  many  manufacturers 
jealously  guard.  J.  W.  Ashley  and  Co.  dissent  from  this  view  and  de- 
clare that,  according  to  their  experience,  apprentices,  "instead  of  being 
imi)roved,  were  rather  spoiled  by  the  little  information  which  they  did 
obtain."  In  their  opinion,  "the  trade  can  not  be  learned  better  at 
schools  than  in  the  work  room,  but  can  probably  be  learned  much  more 
quickly;  but  the  employers  get  but  little  benefit." 

Master  plumbers  at  Bristol,  and  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  prefer 
boys  educated  at  trade  schools  as  apprentices  and  deem  them  more 
valuable. 

Mr.  John  Sharp  probably  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion  when,  in 
referring  to  his  trade  school  instruction,  he  says  that  he  was  benefited 
by  it  "  not  in  the  line  of  becoming  a  more  skilful  user  of  tools,  but  in  the 
theory  and  science  information  which  I  could  not  have  obtained  in 
the  shops." 

Brock  and  Son,  master  builders  of  Bristol,  consider  the  knowledge  of 
tools  acquired  in  the  trade  school  to  be  of  but  little  account,  while  they 
hold  that  the  mastery  of  general  mechanical  principles  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  apprentice. 

Managers  of  locomotive  works  say  that  technical  instruction  greatly 
aids  the  apprentice  in  his  business,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  read 
drawings  and  work  from  a  plan.  Of  22  employes  of  the  Great  Eastern 
•  Kailway  works,  10  received  technical  instruction  at  the  Great  Eastern 
Eailway  Mechanics'  Institute,  2  at  King's  College,  3  at  Finsbury  Tech- 
nical College,  1  at  Shef&eld  Technical  School,  1  at  the  Regent  street 
Polytechnic,  2  at  the  Crystal  Palace  School,  and  1  each  at  University 
College,  Birkbeck  Institute,  and  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Central  Institute. 

Concerning  the  value  of  technical  training  to  electrical  engineers, 
Mr.  Charles  Meredith,  who  obtained  his  education  at  the  Merchant 
Venturers'  School  and  Bristol  College,  writes  as  follows: 

I  know  that  my  training,  acquired  at  the  Merchant  Venturers' 
School  and  in  the  laboratory  of  Bristol  College,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  me  in  my  trade  and  has  enabled  me  to  win  advancement 
to  my  present  position  of  chief  foreman  of  the  shops. 

A  veneering  of  technical  knowledge  will  not  suflace  to  hide  the  de- 
fects of  elementary  education,  says  an  intelligent  surveyor;  or,  in  his 
own  words,  "No  amount  of  technical  education  can  fit  a  man  for  this 
business^  if  he  lacks  education  in  the  rudiments.'' 
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CONCLtrSION. 

The  general  commeut  that  seems  warranted,  where  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  institutions  themselves,  or  their  lines  and  methods  of 
study  has  been  made,  is  that  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  that  exact- 
ness and  critical  fidelity  to  a  high  standard  in  the  requirements  from 
pupils  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  technical  training  of  the 
United  States,  certainly  in  its  best  schools. 

This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
pupils  in  the  industrial  and  technical  schools  of  Great  Britain  are  of  the 
night  classes  and  of  the  working,  rather  than  of  the  student  class. 

It  is,  of  course,  manifestly  impossible  that  a  tired  young  workman, 
adding  two  hours  of  hard  work  to  his  day's  labor  in  the  work  of  an 
evening  class,  can  be  held  to  the  precision  and 'exactness  of  detail 
which  should  be  required  of  the  day  student  following  the  lines  of  study 
only.  It  is  significant  as  proof  of  how  hopeless  this  is  considered  that 
there  are  no  check  markings  of  each  evening's  work,  but  that  final  or 
stated  examinations  arc  all  that  are  attempted. 

Even  in  the  higher  technical  colleges  the  exactions  of  nicety  and  pre- 
cision do  not  equal  those  of  the  leading  technical  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  rec- 
reative and  social  features  which  are  the  seemingly  inseparable  con- 
comitants in  the  British  mind  of  all  study,  industrial  especially,  do  not 
include  an  advantage,  not  obtained  in  American  schools,  that  fairly 
offsets  the  lack  mentioned. 

Glass  distinctions  and  the  special  requirements  for  the  British  peo- 
ple that  arise  from  them  must  also  be  considered  as  having  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  any  measures  or  methods  adopted  there.  These  and 
the  power  of  the  trade  unions  are  factors  that  require  consideration 
in  all  these  and  similar  institutions  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGEICULTURE. 

The  number  of  institutions  engaged  exclusively  in  this  work  or  hav- 
ing departments  so  engaged  is  not  large,  and  they  only  are  enumer- 
ated. There  is  no  college  of  agriculture  maintained  and  conducted 
wholly  by  the  government,  but  grants  are  made  to  existing  schools 
and  agricultural  and  dairy  societies  by  the  committee  of  council  for 
agriculture. 

The  testimony  of  the  educational  and  agricultural  press  is  seem- 
ingly concurrent  as  to  the  present  absence  and  the  recognized  need  of 
more  and  better  schools  for  the  promotion  of  hand  skill  and  technical 
knowledge  in  this  department. 

Present  reliance  for  the  diffusion  of  practical  and  scientific  informa- 
tion upon  agricultural  subjects  throughout  the  kingdom  seems  to  be 
rather  upon  lectures  and  didactic  instruction  than  by  systematic  and 
illustrative  teaching,  the  dairy  and  agricultural  societies  usually  being 
the  prime  movers. 
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R07AL  AGRICnLTtTRAL  COLLEGE. 

\ 

The  Eoyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  was  iucorporated  by- 
royal  charter  in  1845.  In  1870  a  supplemental  charter,  with  new 
powers,  was  obtained,  and  in  March  1880  the  college,  by  command  of 
the  queen,  was  styled  the  Royal  Agricultural  College.  In-students  pay 
£135  (1656.98)  and  out-students  £75  ($364.99)  per  annum.  There  are 
also  a  few  extras.  The  objects  of  the  institution,  in  the  words  of  its 
charter,  are  "to  teach  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  the  various 
sciences  connected  therewith;  the  practical  application  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil;  and  the  rearing  and  management  of  stock."  There  is 
a  chapel,  library,  museum,  botanic  garden,  lecture  theatre,  laborator- 
ies, veterinary  hospital,  meteorological  station,  and  workshops.  The 
farm,  which  is  of  sr  mixed  character,  consists  of  about  500  acres,  of 
which  450  are  arable,  so  variable  as  to  admit  of  experimental  treatment. 
There  are  six  residentiary  professorial  chairs,  and  the  college  grants 
certificates  of  proficiency  and  a  diploma  of  membership  or  associa- 
tion. The  course  of  instruction  embraces  practical  agi*iculture  and 
rural  economy;  estate  management;  bookkeeping;  chemistry;  natural 
history;  physics  and  mechanics;  mensuration;  land  surveying  and 
estate  engineering;  veterinary  science  and  prac;tice;  architectural  and 
mechanical  farm  drawing;  lathe,  carpentry  and  wheelwright  work, 
smith  work,  and  saddlery;  and  garden  work. 

There  are  several  scholarships  open  to  the  students,  viz.,  one  entrance 
scholarship  of  £20  (897.33)  per  annum  for  two  and  one-half  years; 
three  of  £25  ($121.66)  each  and  6  of  £10  ($48.67)  each  annually;  and  6 
of  £200  ($973.30)  a  year  each  (2  annually)  by  the  government  of  Bengal- 
tenable  two  and  one-half  years.  Class  and  practical  work  prizes,  cer- 
tificates of  honor,  and  gold  medals  are  also  awarded. 

DOWNTON  COLLEGE  OF  AORICULTURE. 

The  Downton  College  of  Agiiculturo  (near  Salisbury)  was  established 
in  1880,  with  the  object  of  supplying  sound  and  practical  instruction  in 
agricultural  subjects,  to  qnaliiy  students  to  be  laud  agents,  farmers,  or 
surveyors.  The  method  of  instruction  consists  of  field  classes,  practical 
work,  and  catechetical  lectures.  Weekly  examinations  are  conducted 
on  the  farm,  in  the  laboratories,  and  by  i^rinted  papers.  Each  student 
keeps  a  farm  journal,  which  is  inspected  and  reported  uj^ou  at  regular 
intervals.  The  subjects  of  instruction  include  agriculture  and  dairy 
and  pastoral  farming,  estate  management,  land  agency,  forestry,  men- 
suration, land  surveying,  architectural  drawing,  bookkeeping,  chem- 
istry, geology,  botany,  veterinary  surgery,  etc.  A  complete  two  years' 
course  prei>ares  for  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety and  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors.  There  is  a  farm  of  about  600 
acres,  and  students  are  expected  to  take  part  in  field  operations  and 
to  assist  with  live  stock  when  required.    Gentlemen  over  21  years  of 
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age  are  received  as  out-students.  The  fee  for  in-studeiits,  including 
board,  lodging,  tuition,  and  laundry,  is  £12G  ($613.18);  out-student«, 
£60  ($291.9}))  per  annum.  There  are  some  extras  for  private  rooms, 
etc.  A  scholarship  of  £10  ($48.67)  is  offered  for  competition  among  the 
students  who  have  completed  their  first  year,  and  prizes  are  awarded 
for  proficiency. 

TAMWORTH  AaBICniiTURAI.  COLLBGE  AND  TRAINING  FARM. 

Tamworth  Agricultural  College  and  Training  Farm  was  established 
in  1886.  Th«  management  is  in  private  hands.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  40  students  from  15  to  20  years  of  age.  The  iustmction  in- 
cludes scientific  and  practical  home  and  colonial  farming.  The  fees  for 
board  and  tuition  varj  from  £18  to  £26  ($87.60  to  $126.53)  a  term, 
thiere  being  three  t^rms  a  year.  The  training  farm,  1,000  acres,  is 
managed  by  the  college  masters  and  students.  There  is  a  corn  mill 
attached  to  the  college. 

There  are  several  other  schools  of  (^  sunilar  character.  Among  these 
the  Aspatria  Agricultural  College,  near  Carlisle,  the  Cheshire  coiuity 
dairy  school,  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Edinburgh  University, 
and  the  departanent  of  agrieuLture  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Technical  College  are  awarded  grants  by  the  committee  of  council 
for  agriculture. 

DAIR7  SCHOOLS. 

The  Suffolk  Dairy  Institute,irorfarshire  and  Kiiicardine  DairySchool, 
and  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School  are  all  engaged  in  giving  special  instruc- 
tion m  their  relative  lines,  and  are  applicants  for  grants  from'  the  com- 
mittee of  council  for  agriculture. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  English  agi-icul- 
tural  schools  is  shown  by  the  results  at  the  Munster  Dairy  School. 
These  are  described  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  of 
Great  Britain,  who  says: 

The  great  agriculturtd  trade  of  the  south  of  Ireland  is  butter  making. 
In  former  times  the  butter  of  the  Cork  market  was  esteemed  very 
highly  througliout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  recent  times  the  Cork 
brand  declined  considerably  in  public  favor. 

An  effort  was,  therefore,  made  to  revive  the  reputation  of  the  Cork 
butter.  This  movement  took  shape  in  making  the  farm  at  Munster  a 
training  establishment  for  the  education  of  dairymaids.  Mr.  Jenkins 
adds: 

The  butter  which  was  made  at  the  school  almost  immediately  obtained 
a  high  reputation  and  commanded  the  best  price.  At  the  Birmingham 
dairy  show  in  1881  the  success  of  the  school  produced  quite  a  sensation 
in  the  agricultural  world.  The  prizes  which  it  obtained  at  the  show  were 
first,  second,  and  third  in  the  fresh  butter  class.  Subsequently,  at 
Islington,  other  important  prizes  were  aw^irded  to  the  school,  viz.,  first 
and  second  prizes  in  the  fresh  butter  classes,  special  prize  for  salt  but- 
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ter,  special  prizes  given  by  the  judges  for  excellency  of  entries,  and 
also  the  champion  cup  presented  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and  the 
city  corporation  for  the  best  butter  exhibited. 

The  young  women  who  are  educated  as  dairymaids  in  the  school  are 
chiefly  the  daughters  of  Munstor  farmers.  The  stipend  paid  by  each 
for  the  six  weeks'  course  is  only  £3  ($14.60).  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  success,  so 
rapid  and  complete,  of  this  school  is  said  already  to  have  increased  the 
value  of  the  dairy  produce  of  Munster  by  so  large  a  sum  that  I  hesitate 
to  record  it.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  propitious 
experiment  has  proved  not  only  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of 
Irish  agriculture,  but  a  practical  lesson  to  the  whole  population  of 
Munster  that  education  is  not  a  device  of  statesmen  to  make  people 
only  masters  of  books  and  of  sciences,  but  that,  wisely  directed,  it  is 
all  the  while  a  certain  means  of  promoting  their  material  iwosperity. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  instruction  in  the  Munster  school  is 
limited  to  the  mere  details  of  the  manipulation  of  butter.  On  the 
^contrary  the  training  in  dairy  management  includes  instruction  in  the 
nature  of  the  food  and  feeding  of  milch  cows,  in  the  nature  of  milk 
and  its  products,  as  well  as  in  practical  demonstrations  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  handUng  milk  and  making  butter  with  modern 
and  with  ordinary  appliances. 

The  success  of  the  school  has  won  for  it  state  aid  to  the  amount  ol 
£520  ($2,559.78)  per  annum.  Without  this  support  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  would  soon  share  the  fate  of  all  schools  of  practical 
agriculture  that  are  not  subsidized  5  that  is  to  say,  it  would  cease  to 
exist. 

This  typical  dairy  school  has  been  described  at  some  length  in  the 
belief  that  (both  for  the  purposes  of  example,  and  of  warning)  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  somewhat  in  detail  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  an  educational  system,  whether  that  system  bo  agricultural, 
scientific,  or  literary.  We  can  not  undertake  to  catalogue  all  the  farm 
schools  of  various  grades  that  exist  in  Great  Britain;  and,  were  it  pos- 
sible, the  execution  of  such  a  task  would  be  of  doubtful  service.  One 
must  gain  a  clear  perception  of  both  excellences  and  defects  in  an  in- 
stitution that  is  set  forth  as  a  model,  in  order  to  know  what  to  avoid 
and  what  to  imitate.  The  servile  copying  of  the  methods  of  the  Mun- 
ster school  in  America  would  be  an  egregious  blunder,  but  it  may  be 
possible  to  derive  some  useful  hints  from  its  course  of  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PEESEHT  STATirS  OF  IHBITBT&IAL  EDUGATIOH  IS  ITALY. 

Italy  is  beginnlDg  to  feel  tlie  infiueiice  of  the  inteniational  movement 
in  favor  of  manual  training  and  technical  education.  Though  handi- 
cai)i)ed  by  peculiar  difficulties  in  entering  upon  the  work  of  recon- 
structing her  school  system,  she  has  bravely  made  an  effort  in  this 
direction  J  and  will  doubtless  succeed  at  last  in  so  readjusting  the  rela- 
tions of  her  educational  establishments  as  to  bring  them  into  closer 
harmony  with  the  conditions  of  modem  commcreial  life  and  business 
enterprise. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  (of  the  Italian 
parliament)  during  the  session  of  1889-'90,  under  the  joint  authority  of 
the  minister  of  agriculture^  industry,  and  commerce,  and  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  which  provided  for  the  reorganization  of  tlie 
school  system  of  Italy,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  art  and  trade 
schools,  and  of  special  schools  for  the  i>romotion  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

On  presenting  this  biU  the  two  above  named  officers  addressed  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies  a  clear  and  logical  memorial  in  support  of  the 
:measttre.  They  urged  that  the  bill  "does  not  create  a  new  type  of 
school,  but  determines  the  legal  status  of  existing  types.''  They  advo- 
cated a  reform  in  school  management,  however,  as  entirely  feasible 
without  doing  violence  to  established  methods. 

"The  technical  school,"  said  they,  "has  two  functions — one  is  to  give 
the  general  culture  necessary  for  admission  to  the  technical  institute, 
the  other  is  to  give  the  special  training  that  is  an  end  in  itsel£  ♦  ♦  » 
The  character  of  this  special  training  should  depend  upon  the  i)articular 
enterprises  carried  on  in  the  respective  localities,  whether  art,  industr}', 
or  commerce  predominates.'' 

The  idea  which  they  explained  and  amplified  at  some  length  was  that 
the  technical  schools  must  inevitably  become  industrial  schools  of  arts 
and  trades,  or  of  art  applied  to  the  industries.  This  evolution  is  in 
progress  In  France,  transforming  into  professional  schools  their  con. 
tinuation  schools,  which  correspond  to  the  Italian  technical  schools. 

"  The  names  applied  to  the  schools  should  correspond  to  their  intrinsic 
nature  in  every  instance"  is  the  aphoristic  expression  by  which  the 
scheme  for  changing  the  designation  of  the  diflerent  classes  of  schools 
is  justified. 

The  innovation  is  a  comprehensive  one.  Title  I,  article  1,  of  the  bill 
declares  that  all  scholastic  institutions  (day,  evening,  Sunday,  and 
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vacation  schools)  '^whose  design  is  to  promote  and  perfect  national 
industry"  shall  be  governed  by  the  present  law.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  and  schools  of  art  applied  to 
industries. 

Title  IV,  article  23,  states  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  are 
applicable — 

1.  To  the  higher  schools  of  commerce,  at  Venice,  at  Genoa,  and  at 
Bari.  These  impart  higher  scientific  education,  with  the  applications 
of  science  to  various  branches  of  domestic  and  international  commerce. 

2.  To  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Turin. 

3.  To  the  Superior  Kaval  School  of  Genoa. 

Article  24  requires  that  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  "shall 
be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  technical  institutes,  that  of  the  com- 
mercial sections  with  the  courses  in  the  higher  schools  of  commerce, 
and  that  of  the  physico-mathematical  and  industrial  sections  with 
the  curricula  of  the  Industrial  Museum  and  of  the  Kaval  School.'' 

In  concluding  their  comments  on  the  new  project  of  law  the  two  min- 
isters observe  that  it  is  "especially  recommended  to  your  favorable  suf- 
frage by  virtue  of  the  end  whicli  it  contemplates — the  increase,  and  the 
technical  and  aesthetic  improvement,  of  industrial  production,  ♦  ♦  • 
the  promotion  of  national  industry,  and  the  economic  progress  of  the 
laboring  classes." 

At  Genoa  manual  training  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  commu- 
nal schools.    At  present  it  is  experimentally  taught  to  some  400  pupils. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Design  and  Elementary  Mechanics  at  Naples 
comes  very  near  the  manual  training  system.  There  is  a  small  shop  con- 
nected with  the  school,  where  the  rudiments  of  practical  metal  working 
are  taught.  !N'o  workmen  are  graduated  here;  boys  are  only  prepared 
to  adopt  later  on  some  trade  in  the  line  of  mefal  working.  In  this  school 
are  8  teachers  and  40  pupils.  An  income  of  8,000  lire  ($1,544)  supports 
this  school.  Of  this  sum  the  state  grants  3,200  lire  ($617.60) ;  the  prov- 
ince, 2,000  lire  ($386);  the  municipality,  1,600  lire  ($308.80);  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  1,200  lire  ($231.60).  This  school  was  organized 
about  six  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

In  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1886-^87,  there  were  419  tech- 
nical schools,  and  74  institutes  of  secondary  technical  instruction.  In 
the  technical  schools  there  were  28,140  pupils  in  regular  standing  as 
to  membership,  and  628  auditors,  or  pupils  attending  certain  classes, 
but  not  enrolled  as  full  time  students.  The  technical  institutes,  which 
are  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  technical  schools,  had  at  that  date  6,231 
students  and  410  auditors. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  there  is  in  Italy  one  technical  school 
to  every  67,923  of  the  inhabitants  and  one  technical  institute  to  every 
384,589  of  the  inhabitants,  or  57,727  inhabitants  for  each  technical  insti- 
tution of  higher  and  lower  grade.  There  are  12.08  technical  students 
in  these  schools  to  every  10,000  of  the  population.    The  number  of  tech- 
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nical  scliools  in  Italy  iDcreased  by  more  than  one  hundred  from  1880  to 
1887.  In  the  year  1880  there  were  314,  while  in  1887  there  were,  as 
above  stated,  419.  Within  the  same  period  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased from  22,120  to  28,140. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  the  institutes  of  technical  in- 
struction of  the  mercantile  marine.  Of  these  there  were  23,  with  595 
students  and  36  auditors  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1886-^87.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  witb  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  make  extended 
reference  to  the. Italian  lyceum,  gymnasium,  or  university,  but  there 
are  several  special  higher  schools  and  institutes  which  deserve  to  be 
mentioned. 

Among  the  higher  institutes  those  devoted  to  technical  studies  are 
the  following : 

At  Bologna  is  an  institute  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture, 
having  in  each  department  a  three  years^  course  of  study,  and  at^ 
tended  in  1886-'87  by  131  students.  At  Milan  there  is  a  technical 
institute  with  a  course  of  instruction  divided  into  three  sections,  viz., 
a  preparatory  course  of  two  years'  duration,  with  123  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  school  year  1886-'875  an  engineering  and  architectural  course  of 
three  years,  with  166  pupils,*  and  a  course  of  physics  and  chemistry 
of  four  years,  with  3  pupils.  Naples,  also,  has  an  institute  of  civil  en- 
gineering and  architecture,  with  214  students  of  engineering  and  2  of 
architecture  in  1886-'87  j  the  course  of  study  covers  three  years  in  each 
department.  EomeXhas  a  similar  institute,  with  a  course  of  study  of 
the  same  length,  but  with  only  one  student  pursuing  architecture  and 
81  in  the  department  of  civil  engineering.  The  Turin  institute  has 
three  departments.  In  1886-'87  there  were  305  students  of  civil  en- 
gineering, 89  taking  industrial  engineering,  and  none  studying  archi- 
tecture. 

Among  the  special  schools,  of  a  rank  below  the  institute,  may  be 
named  the  commercial  school  in  the  small  town  of  Bari,  which  was  at- 
tended by  49  pupils  in  1886-'87  5  the  commercial  school  at  Genoa,  with 
its  27  pupils;  the  school  of  naval  engineering,  mechauics,  nautical  train- 
ing, and  hydrographicengineering^tthe  same  place,  having89  students; 
the  schools  of  agriculture  at  Milan  and  Portici,  the  former  having  44 
students,  the  latter,  72;  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Turin,  with  its 
electrical  engineering  course  and  75  students;  and  the  commercial 
school  at  Venice,  with  its  two,  three,  and  four  years'  courses  and  its 
88  students  in  the  year  1886-'87. 

The  British  commissioners  visited  the  Milan  institute  and  in  their  re- 
port referred  to  it  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Technical  Institute  of  Milan  is  situated  in  the  via  San  Marco. 
Like  most  of  the  schools  and  many  of  the  private  houses  of  Milan  it 
was  originally  a  Qonvent.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present 
when  lessons  were  being  given  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  likewise  of  inspecting  the  appliances  and  methods  of  teaching  for 
the  special  subjects.    In  one  room  we  found  a  class  of  boys  receiving  a 
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lessoH  in  trigonometry;  in  nnotber  the  subject  was  history.  The  walls 
of  the  rooms  were  perfectly  bare,  and  no  attempt  seemed  to  be  made  to 
illustrate  the  subject  of  instruction.  The  master  was  lecturing  and  the 
boys  were  listening. 

As  in  the  other  Italian  schools  visited  the  appliances  here  for 
teaching  drawing  were  good,  and  the  instruction  in  this  subject  was 
both  general  and  technical. 

Several  rooms  of  the  school  or  college  a^e  occupied  by  physical  ap- 
paratus for  the  instruction  of  those  who'  enter  the  physico-mathe- 
matical  section.    ♦    ♦    * 

The  museum  of  ttie  department  of  agriculture  contained  models 
and  fllufitarations  of  much  with  which  a  practical  agrieulturtst  has  to 
be  familiar,  besides  actual  specimens  of  a  great  variety  of  natural 
products.  Here  were  collected  and  well  clarified  diffierent  kinds  of 
ploughs  and  other  agricultural  imi>leraents  and  machinery;  specimens 
of  tools,  historically  arranged;  collections  of  herbs,  cereals,  roots, 
etc.;  specimens  of  woods,  showing  the  vertical,  horizontal,  and 
oblique  sections,  and  the  polish  of  which  each  kind  is  susceptible; 
preparations  exhibiting  the  chemical  constituejits  of  vegetabte  sub- 
stances; models  of  difl'erent  kinds  of  apples,  pears,  fruits,  etc.,  indi- 
cating where  they  are  severally  grown;  specimens  of  the  soil  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Po;  the  various  kinds  of 
grapes;  models  and  diagrams  of  the  phylloxera,  and  of  its  effect  on 
the  iilant^  etc 

Of  the  chemical  department  the  commissioners  say: 

Tiie  general  laboratory  affords  accommodation  for  about  60  pupils 
to  work  at  the  same  time.  The  instruction  embraces  the  metals  and 
metallmds  and  qualitative  analysis.  The  apparatus  is  on  an  extensive 
scale.  *  *  •  One  room  was  occupied  by  physico-chemical  aiipara- 
tus,  including  batteries,  spectroscopes,  etc.  The  professors  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  the  teaching  of  the  school  is  divided  are  each 
l)ersons  of  scientific  authority  in  his  own  branch  of  study. 

All  of  the  technical  institutes  of  Italy  are  similar  in  character  to 
that  of  Milan,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  in  each  of  them  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  educational  department  of  the  government.  Pupils  are 
admitted  to  the  technical  institutes  at  the  age  of  14,  on  presentation  of 
their  diplomas  from  some  technical  school. 

Some  of  these  technical  institutes  are  said  to  have  given  a  strong 
impulse  to  local  industries.  Thus  the  British  commissioners  rei>ort 
that  the  directors  of  the  silk  dyeing  establishment  at  Oomo  spoke  in 
high  praise  of  the  influence  of  the  technical  school  of  Como.  It  had 
materially  and  beneficially  affected  the  silk  industry  by  greatly  increas- 
ing the  knowledge  both  of  masters  and  foremen.  A  higher  culture  in 
designing  had  led  to  more  variety,  more  enterprise,  and  increased 
trade.  A  few  years  ago  scarcely  anything  but  the  weaving  of  plain 
silks  was  attempted;  now  there  is  a  giowing  fancy  trade,  the  influence 
of  which  is  felt  in  a  marked  degree  at  these  works,  by  the  greater 
demand  for  varied  and  delicate  colors  in  the  dyeing. 

There  is  a  government  technical  school  in  the  province  of  Foggia, 
where,  duiing  the  school  year  18S8-'89,  150  pupils  were  in  attendance. 
In  the  same  province,  and  at  the  same  period,  thei^e  were  thi'ee  othor 
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technical  acliools  with  an  aggregate  of  189  jHipiis.  A  sehool  of  the 
moehanic  Ju^ts  was  opened  in  1874  in  this  province.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  students  attended  this  school  during  the  year  1889-'90. 

La  Scmola  Profession  ale  IHpoffrafiea  di  MLlano  was  founded  Novembei* 
4,  1S8X,  by  the  municipal  typographical  societies  of  Milan*  It  was 
hampered,  however,  by  the  want  of  financial  backing  at  th«  stixrt.  At 
the  opening  of  the  first  course,  in  1885,  there  were  87  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. In  1888,  by  a  ministerial  decree,  the  school  was  diartei*ed,  and 
the  expenses  of  its  mainteuanco  were  fixed,  by  article  2^  at  the  smn  of 
5,0(K)  lire  ($9G5)  per  a.uimni.  Provision  was  made,  also,  for  m?eeting 
tliis  exijenso  by  means  of  subventions  from  the  state,  province,  com- 
mnne,  the  chamber  of  eommerce,  etc.  A  school  so  recently  organized 
can  have  but  a  brief  biography,  and  little  is  stated  beyond  the  above 
faicts  in  any  report. 

The  enterprise  of  the  school  management  is  shown  by  the  publication 
of  several  pamphlets,  under  the  auspices  of  the  council,  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  art  of  printing  and  collateral  or  cognate  branches  of  book- 
making.  We  have  carefully  examined  tliese  brpohuTes,  and  have 
received  very  favorable  impressions  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  their 
teaching.  One  of  them  is  on  practical  rules  of  typography,  and  treats 
of  the  making  up  of  printing  forms,  the  working  of  presses,  etc.  An- 
other is  a  lucid  dissertation  on  the  correction  of  proof,  in  which  the 
anomaloiis  and  variable  orthography  of  tlie  Italian  language  is  severely 
scored.  Still  another  gives  a  succinct  history  Of  the  invention  of  tyi>e- 
setting  machines,  with  outs  showing  the  mechanism  of  the  Fraser  tyi)e' 
setter,  that  of  Lagennann,  and  that  of  Joseph  Thome.  All  the  pam- 
phlets bear  the  imprint  of  the  Milan  T3rpographical  School,  and  are 
useful  and  instructive  writings,  though  perhaps  not  germane  to  the 
matter. 

In  November  1889  the  studies  of  languages  and  drawing  w«pe  made 
a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  French  and  Italian  are  the  lan- 
guages studied.  In  the  technical  dex^artments  four  instructors  are 
employed  to  teach  compositprs  and  four  to  teach  press  vork,  etc.  The 
course  is  of  three,  years' duration.  In  1890  there  were  in  this  school 
190  enrolled  pupils.  Of  this  number  there  were  in  the  drawing  classes 
57,"  in  Italian,  47;  in  French,  80. 

Most  of  the  Italian  schools  are  under  ecclesiastical  control,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  classify  them  exactly.  Some  of  them  are  a  combuiation 
of  school  and  hospital.  This  is  true  of  the  Fia  Casa  di  Lavoro  at 
Florence,  an  elementary  school  for  the  intellectual  and  industrial 
education  of  both  sexes.  The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, the  elements  of  practical  geometry,  linear  drawing,  ornamental 
drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  girls  Also  take  the  elementary  branches 
and  are  taught  women's  work  suited  to  their  condition.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1890  there  were  842  inmates  of  this  institution — 538 
males,  304  females.  December  31, 1890,  there  were  034  males  and  345 
females — ^979  in  all. 
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At  La  Spezia  there  is  a  royal  school  of  arts  and  trades  {Beale  Scuola 
WArti  €  Mestieri)  which  was  established  by  a  decree  of  King  Hum- 
bert, dated  Febniary  21,  1886.  The  object  of  the  school  is  the  giving 
of  instruction  applicable  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  The  cost  of 
annual  maintenance  is  by  means  of  state  and  other  subsidies.  Pupils 
must  be  11  years  old  or  over. 

The  courses  of  study  and  practice  are  as  follows:  The  elements  of 
geometry,  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of  the  technology  of  wood  and  iron 
and  other  materials  for  building,  of  drawing,  of  modelling  and  intaglio 
work,  with  sp€i3ial  application  to  the  industries  in  which  the  school  is 
concerned.  Besides  these  branches  Italian  is  to  be  taught,  with  arith- 
metic and  the  elements  of  algebra,  accounts,  penmanship,  and  indus- 
trial economy.  The  course  of  training  occupies  four  yeai^s.  According 
to  the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  the  instruction  is  given 
in  two  sections  and  is  comprised  in  two  courses. 

The  first  year's  course  is  common  to  both  sections,  and  includes  the 
principal  operations  in  whole  numbers,  linear  and  ornamental  drawing 
and  penmanship,  geometry  and  its  applications,  the  Italian  language, 
its  orthography  and  parts  of  speech,  grammatical  analysis,  simple 
accounts,  the  principal  facts  of  the  ancient  history  of  Italy,  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  geography  of  the  region,  and  the  elements  of 
chemistry  and  physics. 

In  the  second  year  the  class  is  divided  into  the  mechanical  section 
and  the  section  of  construction.  Both  sections  are  taught  in  common 
in  the  following  branches,  viz.,  fractions  (numerical  and  literal)  and 
problems  of  the  first  degree  with  one  and  two  unknown  quantities, 
geometry  and  its  applications^  commercial  and  descriptive  letter  writ- 
ing, history  of  the  epoch  of  the  middle  ages  with  chief  events,  and 
industrial  and  commercial  geography  of  northern  Italy.  Special  in- 
struction in  the  mechanical  section  includes  projections,  penmanship, 
practical  mechanics,  and  industrial  physics;  in  the  section  of  construc- 
tion, architectural  and  naval  drawing,  penmanship,  and  chemistry  in 
its  applications. 

In  the  third  year  the  common  subjects  in  both  sections  are  Italian, 
composition  in  general,  description  and  narration,  equations  of  the 
second  degree,  progression,  logarithms  and  their  properties  with  the 
use  of  tables,  diagrams,  and  analytical  geometry,  modern  Italian  his- 
tory, industrial  geography,  and  commerce  of  central  and  southern 
Italy.  Special  instruction  in  the  mechanical  section  includes  machine 
drawing  (sections),  practical  mechanics,  physics,  and  industrial  chem- 
istry; in  the  section  of  construction,  naval  drawing,  technology  and  me- 
chanics, and  materials  of  construction. 

In  the  fourth  year  special  instruction  for  the  first  section  is  in  mate- 
rials, metals,  etc.,  machine  drawing  to  scale,  machine  building,  and  gen- 
eral management  of  motors;  for  the  second  section,  drawing  for  civil 
engineering  and  naval  construction,  plans  of  construction  in  general. 

By  a  royal  decree  dated  January  5, 1873,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades 
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was  instituted  at  Foligao^  in  order  to  famish  instruction  to  sucli  as 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  workmen  in  wood  and  metals  and  in  the 
building  trades.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections — one  a  pre- 
paratory school  and  the  other  a  school  of  arts  and  trades. 

Tiie  prescribed  course  in  the  former  lasts  two  years;  in  the  art  and 
trade  section,  three  years.  The  instruction  includes  the  Italian  Language, 
history,  geography,  penmanship,  French,  arithmetic,  accounts,  geome- 
try (plane  and  solid),  algebra,  trigonometry,  ornamental,  architectural, 
mechanical,  industrial,  and  topographical  drawing,  mechanical  tech- 
nology, building  construction,  descriptive  geometry,  kinematics,  theo- 
retical and  practical  mechanics,  estimates  of  work,  physics,  industrial 
chemistry,  and  political  economy. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  employment  of  a  teaching  st^iff  consisting 
of  four  professors,  each  at  a  salary  of  1,800  lire  ($347.40)  per  annum, 
viz.,  a  professor  of  ai*ithmetic,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  algebra, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy;  a  professor  of  the  Italian  language 
and  literature,  history,  geography,  chirography,  French,  and  accounts; 
a  professor  of  ornamental  drawing,  architecture  and  the  plastic  arts, 
designing  of  ornaments,  and  of  drawing  applied  to  industriai  and  archi- 
tectural uses;  a  professor  of  mechanical  technology,  theoretical  and 
practical  mechanics,  machine  drawing,  kinematics,  trigonometry,  topo- 
graphical surveying,  measurement  of  altitudes,  building  construction, 
estimation  of  cost,  etc. 

To  gain  admission  to  this  school  pupils  must  be  at  least  13  years 
old,  in  good  health,  and  have  a  physician's  certificate  of  vaccination; 
they  must  also  have  completed  the  elementary  course  of  studies  in  a 
public  or  private  school,  and  present  a  certificate  of  good  behavior  from 
the  local  authority. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  27, 1892,  Prof.  T.  Buccolini,  director  of  this 
institute,  writes  that  the  school  is  free,  the  pupils  paying  merely  an 
annual  enrolment  fee  of  30  lire  ($5.79). 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  year  1890-'91  was  6(j.  Of 
these  there  were  in  the  first  year's  course,  33;  second  year's,  16;  third 
year's,  7;  fourth  year's,  7;  fifth  year's,  3;  a  total  of  06.  This  number 
of  pupils  seems  small,  but  there  have  never  before  been  so  many  in 
attendance  during  the  sixteen  years'  existence  of  the  school.  Most  of 
the  pupils  are  said  to  prefer  the  trade  of  iron  workers.  The  estimate 
of  the  expenses  of  the  school  for  the  year  1891-'92  is  put  at  about 
15,000  lire  ($2,895). 

The  professional  school  of  Savona,  founded  by  a  royal  decree  bear- 
ing date  of  August  15, 1871,  was  instituted  fbr  the  purpose  of  giving 
industrial  instruction.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  sections — the  mechan- 
ical section  and  the  chemical  section.  The  programme  outlines  a 
four  years'  course  of  study.  The  first  year's  work  is  general  and  pre- 
paratory; afterwards  special  subjects  are  taught.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  geometry,  algebra,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  tech- 
S.  Ex.  65 ^29 
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wAogjj  and  drawing  with  special  regard  to  industries.  The  Italian 
language,  arithmetic^  penmanship,  and  history  are  also  included  among 
the  branches  taught. 

For  admission  tq^the  preparatory  class  in  this  school  the  pupil  must 
be  at  least  9  years  of  age  and  not  over  17.  To  enter  the  evening  class 
he  must  be  14  years  old,  and  able  to  read  and  write.  Each  pupU  pays 
a  matriculation  fee  of  2.20  lire  (42  cents). 

The  total  income  of  the  Savona  school  for  the  year  1883  was  20,370 
lire  (83,931.41).  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  20,836  lire 
(♦4,021.36),  leaving  a  deficit  of  466  lire  ($89.94). 

In  the  graduating  class  of  1883  there  were  six  members  (day  school). 
Of  those  one  has  become  a  decorator  in  ceramic  art 5  one,  a  decorator 
in  stucco;  one,  an  assistant  in  the  drawing  school;  one,  a  student  in  the 
Kautical  Institute;  one,  a  tradesman;  and  one,  a  churchman.  The 
evening  class,  graduating  the  same  year,  consisted  of  six  members.  All 
but  one  of  these  has  adopted  some  mechanical  occupation.  The  one 
exception  is  devoted  to  a  military  career. 

There  are  in  Savona  two  gymnasia,  one  lyceum,  one  tochnical  school, 
one  technical  institute,  and  a  nautical  institute,  besides  this  profes- 
sional school. 

The  School  of  Art  Applied  to  Industry  {Scuola  W  Arte  Applicata  aW 
Induatria)  at  Luzzara  was  instituted  by  a  ministerial  decree  issued  in 
1881,  in  support  of  the  School  of  Drawing  opened  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1868. 

The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  grants  to  this 
school  an  annual  allowance  of  1,200  lire  ($231,60);  the  commune,  1,000 
lire  ($193);  and  the  province,  400  lire  ($77.20).  The  chamber  of  eom- 
merce  of  Eeggio  nelP  Emilia  also  contributes  160  lire  ($28.95)  annually* 

Statistics  of  the  school  for  ten  years  are  as  follows : 


School  year. 

_ . ^ 

18Sl-'82 

1882-'83 

1883-84 

1884-'85 

1885-88 

188«-'87 

18.'»7-'88 

18«8-'88 

1885)-'UO 

1890-'01 


Attend- 

Enrol- 

ance. 

meat. 

33 

53 

42 

48 

46 

50 

40 

52 

57 

61 

M 

65 

64 

08 

75 

78 

75 

82 

83 

93 

Grndnatcs. 


2 

4 
5 
4 
6 
7 

14 
13 
16 
17 


The  subjects  of  study  in  the  school  are:  Ornamental  drawing, 
geometrical  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  elements  of  figure  draw- 
ing, modelling,  intaglio  work,  civil  engineering,  and  elements  of 
machine  drawing.  The  principal  instruction  imparted  in  this  school 
consists  of  the  drawing — free-hand,  ornamental,  and  figure  drawing, 
and  geometrical,  architectural,  mechanical,  and  topographical  drawing. 
With  this  instruction  its  applications  in  modelling,  carving,  etc.,  are 
taught  in  the  different  courses. 
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La  Beale  Scuola  Professionale  M  Fabriano  is  maiDtained  jointly  by 
the  goveriHneiit,  the  province,  the  commune,  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. There  are  two  sections  of  the  school.  The  first  section  includes 
the  pnpils  enrolled  in  the  shops,  the  other  section  th/a  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  scholastic  courses.  Pupils  are  not  admitted  to  the  first  section  if 
under  11  or  over  17  years  of  agej  in  the  second  section  none  can  be 
received  under  11  years  of  age.  When  the  pupils  of  the  ^rst  section 
have  finished  the  course  they  may  enter  a  shop  to  perfect  themselves  in 
manual  labor;  those  of  the  second  section,  not  having  received  the  com- 
bined training  of  culture  and  technical  instruction  so  useful  in  the  artistic 
professions,  may  easily  become  proficient  in  the  trades  of  the  school  course. 

The  Aldini-Valeriani  Institute  at  Bdlogna  is  a  technical  school.  Its 
compound  title  was  given  it  in  honor  of  its  founders,  one  of  whom, 
Prof.  Giovanni  Aldini,  in  1834,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  made 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  mechanic  arts,  and  of 
chemistry  as  applied  to  the  arts  of  manufacture,  to  bo  under  the  jomt 
control  of  a  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  university  staff', 
of  competent  artists,  and  of  the  government  council.  To  this  school, 
constituted  on  such  a  plan.  Prof.  Valeriani  added  an  equipment  for 
instruction  in  drawing  applied  to  the  arts. 

The  general  scope  of  the  Bologna  institute  is  to  promote  technical 
knowledge,  to  train  the  eye  and  hand  in  the  acquisition  of  mechanic 
art,  and  physical  and  chemical  manipulation;  to  give  popular  courses 
of  instruction  in  technical  science  and  drawing  to  adult  artisans;  and, 
in  general,  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  art  by  means  of  in- 
struction and  experimentation  in  science. 

The  institute  appears  to  have  a  good  equipment  for  its  proposed 
work,  possessing  a  rich  collection  of  machines,  apparatus,  models, 
drawings,  books,  etc.  It  has  a  school  shop  witSi  motors  and  machine 
tools  for  working  in  wQod,  iron,  etc.,  a  laboratory  (chemical  and  phys- 
ical), a  large  drawing  room,  and  two  halls  for  recitations,  reading,  etc. 
The  location  is  the  convent  of  Santa  Lucia  in  via  Castiglione;  and 
the  establishment  is  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  (in  part)  with  elec- 
tric lights. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  institute  for  the  year  1891  were  39,370 
lire  ($7,598.41).  The  amount  was  covered  by  the  income  of  the  school, 
derived  from  funds  from  the  commune,  from  the  grant  of  the  minister  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  from  the  evening  school  fees, 
and  from  various  contributions. 

There  are  three  sections  or  subdivisions  of  the  institute,  with  a  re- 
spective attendance  in  1899-'91  as  follows: 

Day  section,  mechanic  arts  department,  128;  chemical  and  phys- 
ical department,  none.  Evening  sexjtion  of  geometrical  and  ornamental 
drawing,  etc.,  all  classfes  (number  enrolled),  255;  subsection,  steam  en- 
gineering, 102.  Of  these  75  were  born  in  the  commune  of  Bologna, 
24  in  other  communes  of  the  province  of  Bologna,  27  in  other  provinces. 
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and  2  were  foreign  born.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  membership -in  the 
institute  at  12  years  of  age,  if  qualified  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  its 
courses  of  study. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  the  mechanic  arts 
comprises  the  following  subjects:  The  Italian  language,  geometry, 
the  elements  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of  mechanics,  and  of  technology; 
morals  and  economics,  ornamental  drawing,  drawing  applied  to  the  art&, 
general  studies  and  exercises,  and  last,  but  not  least,  practice  in  the 
school  shop.  In  the  physico-chemical  department  the  studies  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  except  that  practice  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  sub- 
stituted in  a  large  measure  for  shop  work.  Fifty-four  hours  a  week 
are  occupied  with  school  work  throughout  the  three  years'  course. 
One-half  of  this  time  is  spent  in  the  shop. 

There  are  six  instructors  in  the  institute — one  for  each  of  the  chief 
specialties  taught.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  eight  assistants  and 
master  workmen  who  give  shop  instruction. 

The  Museo  Artistico  Industriale  e  Scuole  Officine  in  i^aples  is  one 
of  the  few  schools  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  government.  It 
was  established  in  1883;  has  an  income  of  about  95,000  lire  ($18,335), 
of  which  sum,  however,  the  state  contributes  only  30,000  lire  ($5,790), 
the  rest  being  given  by  the  province,  the  municipality,  and  by  dona- 
tion. The  pchool  is  of  an  artistic  character  only,  with  18  teachers 
and  about  200  scholars.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years, 
but  continues  through  nearly  eleven  months  of  each  year.  The  shops 
consist  of— ceramics,  with  painting,  ornamenting,  etc.;  metal  casting, 
on  a  very  small  scale  and  for  ornamental  purposes  only,  in  zinc,  lead, 
brass,  and  silver;  gold  and  silver  smithing,  and  enamelling;  engraving; 
lithography,  and  chromolithography;  wood  carving,  intarsia,  and  fine 
wood  working  for  furniture;  chiselling.  The  engraving,  lithographing, 
and  wood  working  departments  had  apparently  about  three-fouithsof 
aU  the  scholars'.  The  theoretical  instruction  given  refers  only  to  the  arts 
mentioned,  no  general  educational  instruction  being  given  as  the 
pupils  are  admitted  only  after  an  examination. 

Scuola  Industriale  Alessandro  Yolta^  Naples,  is  a  small  school  estab- 
lished in  1886,  mainly  under  the  control  of  the  municipality,  although 
the  state  grants  a  yearly  siibsidy  of  25,000  lire  ($4,825).  The  entire 
income  is  only  about  56,000  lire  ($10,808).  It  is  a  good  practical  school, 
but  not  patronized  as  it  should  be.  There  is  too  much  hard  work  con- 
nected with  the  trades  taught  there.  There  are  11  teachers  and  only 
about  Q5  pupils.  The  scope  of  this  school  is  to  educate  good  practi- 
cal machinists,  but  it  seems  that  the  course  is  entirely  too  short, 
there  being  only  three  years  allotted  to  the  practical  course.  General 
education  is  also  given,  and  its  extent  is  about  alpari  with  our  high 
schools.  The  school  has  a  good  machine  shop  with  steam  power  and 
modern  tools;  only  metals  are  worked.  Pupils  must  pass  a  mild  exam- 
ination. 
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Istituto  Casanova^  Kaples,  is  the  largest  and  probably  the  best 
appointed  school  in  the  entire  south  of  Italy^  It,  like  the  preceding 
ones,  was  established  by  large  hearted  philanthropists  who  saw 
clearly  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor. 

This  school  was  established  in  1880.  It  is  properly  an  orphans^ 
asylum,  only  it  must  be  understood  that  the  word  orphan  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense;  that  is  to  say,  children  who  have 
lost  their  father,  or  their  mother,  or  both  their  parents  are  all  called 
orphans.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  institution  to  keep  the  children  confided 
to  its  care  away  from  their  former  associates.  Children  above  the  age 
of  10  years  are  admitted,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  younger. 
They  receive  full  elementary  instruction,  and  are  then  instructed  in 
the  higher  branches  of  education  pertaining  to  the  trade  which  they 
have  chosen. 

The  shops  connected  with  this  school  are— joinery,  cabinetmaking, 
wood  carving,  gilding,  machine,  watchmaking,  gold  and  silver 
smithing,  printing  (typography),  for  the  manufacture  of  instruments 
of  precision,  and  bronzing.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  eight 
years  and  sometimes  longer,  as  they  do  not  leave  the  school  until  they 
have  reached  the  nineteenth  year  of  age.  In  1892  there  were  27  teachers 
and  about  450  pupils.  The  income  from  contributions  to  this  school 
is  about  65,000  lire  ($12,545).  The  state  contributes  18,000  lire  (•3,474), 
the  province  6,000  lire  ($1,158),  the  city  10,000  lire  ($1,930),  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  1,500  lire  ($289.50),  benevolent  associations  7,000 
lire  ($1,351),  workingmen's  associations  11,500  lire  ($2,219.50),  and 
private  donations  11,000  lire  ($2,123).  Besides  this  the  school  earns 
something  fr*om  the  sale  of  articles  there  manufactured. 

Scuola  di  Lavoro  della  Socieib,  per  VEdncazione  del  PopolOj  also  i;i 
Kaples,  is  a  good  school,  but  its  resources  are  limited,  the  entire 
income  being  only  about  9,000  lire  ($1,737),  of  which  the  state  furnishes 
3,000  lire  ($579),  the  city  4,000  lire  ($772),  and  the  society  2,000  lire 
($386).  The  course  covers  five  years.  They  have  16  poorly  paid 
teaehers  at  an  average  of  370  lire  ($71.41)  a  year,  and. claim  to  have 
about  230  pupils.  At  the  time  of  visitation  in  1892  they  did  not  seem 
to  have  so  many,  but  that  may  have  been  caused  by  the  many  branches 
of  industry  in  which  instruction  was  given.  There  were  silversmiths, 
machinists,  joiners,  cabinetmakers,  wood  carvers,  wood  turners,  gild- 
ers, model  makers,  electrical  apparatus  makers,  smiths,  locksmiths, 
brouzers,  printers,  and  bookbinders.  The  majority  appeared  to  be 
employed  in  typography  and  bookbinding.  Their  work  was  not  very 
good. 

There  are  three  other  schools  for  males  in  !Nai)les  which  were  not 
visited.  They  are  scientific  rather  than  practical.  The  agent  of  the 
Department  was  informed  that  these  three  schools,  together,  did  not 
have  more  than  six  teachers,  and  that  the  pupils,  nearly  all  of  whom 
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were  already  finished  workmen  or  apprentices  in  their  last  year,  did 
not  exceed  the  number  of  50.  The  names  of  the  schools  are — 8ouola  di 
Chimica  Applicata  ^lle  Arti  della  Soeieth  Centrale  Operaia  Napoliixtna^ 
laboratory  for  smelting;  Scuola  di  Meeocmica  Pratica  per  gli  Operai 
presso  la  Reale  Universith^  school  for  the  manufacture  of  instruments 
of  precision;  Slaaume  JSperimentaie per  la  Industria  delle  Pe/ft,  school 
for  experiments  in  dyeing. 

A  free  school  for  females  in  Naples,  called  Scnola  Gratuita  del  Bitiro 
di  Sttcr  Orsola,  bears  an  excellent  reputation.  Twenty-nine  nuns  are 
employed  as  teachers  and  the  pupils  number  about  GOO.  This  is  an 
entirely  charitable  institutibn  for  the  pck)r.  The  theoretical  instruc- 
tion is  of  the  grammar  school  grade.  Besides  this  practical  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  sewing,  embroidery,  artificial  flower  making,  and  knit- 
ting abd  crocheting.  The  course  covers  five  years,  nine  months'  in- 
struction per  year  being  given;  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
is  30,000  lire  ($5,790)  a  year,  of  which  the  state  pays  17,000  lire  (♦3,281), 
the  remainder  beiDg  paid  by  a  religious  order. 

There  exists  in  Naples  a  similar  school  called  Seuola  Professionqle 
Fem^ninile  nel  Ritiro  del  Santiseimo  Uoee  Homo. 

In  Sicily  the  following  schools  exist  in  which  some  attention  is  paid 
to  industrial  education :  At  Girgenti  the  8cuola  W  Arti  e  MesHeri  Gioeni, 
a  smaU  orphans'  asylum  with  a  shop  for  locksmiths  and  cabinetmakers; 
at  Trapani  the  Seuola  W  Arti  e  Mestieri,  a  middle  sized  orphans^  asylum 
with  shops  for  wood  carvers,  marble  cutters,  and  workers  in  lava,  sea- 
shells,  and  corals;  and  at  Palermo  the  Museo  Artistico  Tndtistriale  e 
Scuole  Officine^  a  small  asylum  with  a  shop  for  cabinetmaking  only. 

In  Eeggio  di  Calabria  is  a  school  which  is  theoretical  rather  than 
practical,  much  time  and  attention  being  devoted  to  drawing,  and  only 
a  little  modelling  in  clay  being  done. 

In  the  Abruzzo  and  the  Apulia  divisions  at  Chieti  and  Bari  very 
little  of  educational  interest  or  importance  exists,  Bari  having  only  a 
commercial  school  for  mineralogy  and  assaying,  and  Chieti  a  very  small 
school  {Seuola  W  Arti  AppUcata  aXV  Industria)  with  about  30  pupils, 
and  a  shop  for  wood  carving,  wood  turning,  and  cutting  for  tailors. 
There  is  a  still  smaller  school  for  girls  at  Chieti  in  which  industrial 
instruction  is  confined  to  knitting  with  machines. 

At  Aversa,  near  Naples,  is  the  Seuola  W  Arti  e  Mestieri  nelV  Istitjito 
Artistico  di  San  Lorenzo.  This  school  can  not  be  considered  a  school 
fur  boys,  as  advanced  apprentices,  young  workingmen,  and  even  older 
students  are  admitted.  There  are  9  teachers  and  about  200  pupils. 
The  instruction  is  confined  to  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  three 
hours  in  the  evening.  The  shops  are  for  joiners  and  cabinetmakers, 
blacksmiths  and  locksmiths,  gilders,  wood  carvers,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
weavers,  machinists,  printers,  and  hatters.  This  school,  in  which  in- 
struction is  free,  requires  an  expenditure  of  9,000  lire  ($1,737)  per  year, 
of  which  the  state  provides  7,000  lire  ($1,351)  and  the  province  2,000 
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lire  ($386).  Whatever  is  manii£a<5tnre(l  here  is  sold  in  ^Naples,  bnt  the 
receipts  are  divided  among  the  pupils. 

The  Scnola  Wlnmsione  sul  CorallOj  e  WArti  Decorative  e  Industriale 
at  Torre  del  Greeo,  seven  miles  «ontheast  of  Naples,  is  an  interesting 
establishment,  as  it  is  from  here  mainly  that  the  «^res  and  itinerant 
venders,  not  only  of  Naples  but  of  all  Italy  nearly,  are  famished  with 
the  so-called  ^mementos  of  Italy."  All  kinds  of  work  in  coral,  lava, 
seaHshells,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  wood,Tnetal,  etc.,  are  made  here.  There 
are  bnt  4  teachers  and  abont  140  pnpils.  The  course  of  instruction 
covers  five  years.  The  school  has  an  income  of  about  10,600  lire 
($1,030),  which  are  contributed  by  the  state,  the  province,  the  mnnici- 
pality  of  Naples,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  etc.  This  scbool  resembles 
what  in  Austria  would  be  called  a  school  for  house  industries. 

At  8au  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  a  suburb  of  Naples,  is  locatwl  the 
Scuola  di  Disegno  Industriale  ed  Elementi  di  Meeoaniea.  Instruction  in 
this  school  approximates  tbe  manual  training  system.  There  is  a  small 
shop  connected  with  the  school  where  the  practical  rudiments  ofmetal 
working  are  taught.  No  workingmen  are  graduated;  boys  are  simply 
prepared  to  adopt  later  on  some  trade  in  the  line  of  metal  working. 
There  are  8  teachers  in  all,  who  have  charge  of  40  pupils.  But  very 
few  graduate,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  school  year 
57  pupils  were  entered;  during  the  year  5  had  to  be  dismissed. for  utter 
moral  worthlessness,  12  dropped  out,  and  only  26  passed  on  examination. 
The  financial  support  given  to  this  school  is  limited,  reaching  only  8,000 
lire  ($1,544)  in  all,  of  which  the  state  grants  3,200  lire  ($017.60),  the 
province  2,000  lire  ($386),  the  municipality  of  Naples  1,600  lu-e  ($308.80), 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  1,200  lire  ($231.60).  This  school  has  ex- 
isted only  about  six  years,  but  the  results  are  not  gratifying  to  the 
heads  of  the  institution,  and  if  improvement  does  not  ensue  the  school 
may  possibly  be  closed. 

The  Scuola  Professionale,  at  Foggia,  was  established  by  the  state  as 
far  back  as  1872,  but  deteriorated  while  under  state  management.  Tiie 
school  then  passed  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  and  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  are  7  regular  teachers  with  about  100 
pupils.  There  are  shops  for  wood  working  of  every  description,  includ- 
ing carpentry  and  wagon  making,  shops  for  harness  and  saddle  making, 
stone  cutting,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  completely  ap- 
pointed schools  in  Italy.  The  course  covers  five  years.  The  state 
grants  a  subsidy  of  1,000  lire  ($193)  i)er  annum,  while  the  chamber  of 
commerce  contributes  yearly  the  amount  38,000  lire  ($7,334),  and  an 
additional  9,000  lire  ($1,737)  are  contributed  by  the  province,  the  city, 
and  private  parties.  This  is  really  a  pay  school,  but  poor  scholars  are 
not  only  admitted  free  of  charge,  but  arc  also  allowed  a  subsidy  to 
defray  their  maintenance. 

Eome  contains  but  few  schools  in  which  industrial  instruction  is 
given.    Not  more  than  seven  such  schools  are  of  sufiicient  import- 
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anco  to  be  notedj  aU  of  which  are  orphan  asylumS;  and  either  self-sap- 
porting  or  supported  by  some  reh'gious  order. 

The  Istituto  Professionale  MascMle  delV  Ospizio  di  San  Michele  a  Eipaj 
at  Rome,  is  a  very  old,  school  (over  one  hundred  years  old),  and  is  con- 
nected with  an  orj^an  asylum  and  a  home  for  the  aged.  It  is  supported 
entirely  by  public  charity.  It  has  about  140  scholars,  who,  once  entering, 
must  stay  till  they  are  19  years  old.  Before  being  admitted  to  any  of  the 
shops  the  pupils  must  have  acquired  an  elementary  education  reaching 
as  high  as  perhaps  the  fourth  grade  with  us.  Therefore  the  scholars 
are  admitted  at  10  to  14  years  of  age,  but  not  over  14,  Here,  as  well  as 
in  the  msgority  of  these  schools,  great  attention  is  devoted  to  art,  and  to 
those  trades  which  may  be  termed  artistic.  The  artistic  shops  are — wood 
carving,  copper  plate  engraving,  stucco  work,  decorative  painting,  archi- 
tectural draughting,  and  tapestry.  The  trade  shops  are  for  stone  and 
marble  cutting,  joinery  and  *  cabinetmaking,  blacksmiths  and  lock- 
smiths, machinists,  printing,  and  metal  casting.  The  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  adopt  here  as  everywhere  else  in  meridional  Italy  the 
line  of  the  arts.  The  school  authorities,  however,  have  no  record  of 
the  career  of  the  pupils  after  they  leave  school. 

The  Istituto  Pio  IX  degli  ArtigianeUi  di  San  Oiuseppe,  Rome,  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  preceding  one,  with  the  only  exception  that 
this  school  is  in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  while  the  former  is  in 
charge  of  the  laity.  There  are  about  100  pupils,  who  may  enter  at 
10  years  of  age  and  upward.  This  school  admits  also  pay  scholars  at 
the  rate  of  35  lire  ($6.7C)  per  month,  for  which  sum  they  are  fed,  clad, 
housed,  and  instructed.  The  branches  of  instruction  are  the  same  as 
above,  with  the  exception  that  decorative  painting  and  architectural 
draughting  drop  out,  and  that  shoemaking  and  tailoring  are  added. 
This  school  also  exists  entirely  from  the  sale  of  its  products  and  the 
contributions  of  the  order. 

Ospizio  di  Tata  Oiovannij  Rome,  is  in  charge  of  the  priesthood.  It  is 
an  orphans'  asylum,  rather  small,  with  about  60  pupils  who  receive  a 
religious  and  theoretical  education  in  the  house,  where  they  are  also 
fed  and  clad;  but  the  practical  trade  education  is  not  imparted  in  the 
house.  The  priests,  however,  procure  apprenticeships  outside  for  the 
boys. 

The  system  seems  to  work  well,  for  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Souola 
Professionale  del  Bione  San  Angelo — a  school  est«ablished  by  Israelites 
who  pick  up  little  erring  and  wandering  Jews,  apprentice  them  some- 
where, and  instruct  them  in  the  Hebrew  faith. 

Ospizio  degli  Artigianelli  Bonanni  is  an  orphans'  asylum  similar  to 
the  Istituto  Professionale  Maschile  delV  Ospizio  di  San  Michele  a  Ripa 
and  the  Istituto  Pio  IX  degli  Artigianelli  di  San  Oiuseppe^  but  very 
much  smaller  and  supported  entirely  by  the  working  classes. 

The  Victoria  Home,  Rome,  is  a  school  that  rests  upon  a  charitable 
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foundatioD.  A  memorial  tablet  upon  the  buildiug  bears  the  following 
inscrix)tion:  "In  memoiy  of  Margaeretta  Leslie  Edwardes,  who  for  six- 
teen years  labored  with  ontiriag  love  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Italy.  Died  July  12,  ISOl.'^  The  school  is  now  conducted  by 
the  daughter  of  the  deceased.  There  are  about  40  pupils  (both  male 
and  female).  Pupils  are  admitted  at  a  very  tender  age,  in  lact  when 
they  can  walk,  and  stay  till  they  are  14  years  of  age,  when  situations 
are  procured  for  them.  The  girls  are  taught  household  work,  including 
sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc.  The  boys  are  educated  to  become 
printers  and  bookbinders,  or  shoemakers.  The  printing  done,  consid* 
eriiig  the  very  old  and  very  poor  material,  is  good.  The  children  are 
fed,  clad,  and  housed,  as  a  rule,  without  charge,  but  there  are  Italian 
families  who  desire  to  send  their  children  there  and  are  willing  to  pay. 
The  charge  is  then  400  lire  ($77.20)  per  annum. 

The  Scuola  Feniminile  Torlonia  in  Eome  is  supported  entirely  by  tlie 
munificence  of  Prince  Torlonia,  and  is  conducted  on  the  convent  school 
plan.  The  instruction  is  of  a  high  grade,  and  in  ornamental  rather 
than  industrial  branches.  Pupils  are  admitted  after  a  very  rigid  ex- 
amination, not  only  as  to  their  personal  conduct,  but  also  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  their  parents.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Bome  the  school 
stands  high  in  esteem. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PEESEHT  STATUS  OF  IKDUSTEIAL  EDUCATION  IK  EUS8IA. 

Eusfiia  lias  uo  uatioual  system  of  elementary  iustruction — such  school 
organization  as  exists  in  Finland,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  dependencies 
being  of  local  and  provincial  origin.  The  government  is  understood, 
however,  to  have  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  promoting  primary 
education.  Meanwhile  many  of  the  manufacturers  have  established 
schools  in  connection  with  their  works,  and  most  railway  companies 
maintain  similar  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  their  em- 
ployes. The  government  also  takes  the  utmost  pains  to  promote  the 
interests  of  manufactures  and  mechanical  pursuits  generally,  by  found- 
ing and  subsidizing  technical  schools  of  a  high  order. 

The  imperial  technical  schools  at  Moscow  and  Saint  Petersburg 
are  richly  endowed,  and  are  reputed  to  be  among  the  best  equipped 
of  European  schools  of  their  class.  But  these  are  properly  classed  as 
professional  schools. 

Of  the  schools  below  the  university  rank  in  Moscow,  which  give 
manual  instructiou  and  yet  make  no  attempt  to  teach  a  handicraft, 
tbe  Komisarof  Technical  School  is  among  the  oldest  and  best.  It 
was  opened  in  18G6;  two  railroad  contractors  having  originated  the 
scheme  for  its  estabhshment  The  institution  is  aided  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  attended  by  about  400  students.  Boys  are  admitted  at  11 
years  of  ag^,  if  qualified,  and  remain  five  years. 

The  course  of  instruction  by  years  is  as  follows : 

Firnt  year, — Beading,  writing,  arithmetic  to  common  fractions,  gram- 
mar, German,  geography,  and  drawing. 

/Second  year. — Same  subjects  continued,  Latin,  Eussian  history,  math- 
ematical and  mechanical  drawing,  and  map  drawing;  workshop 
practice  three  hours  daily. 

Third  year. — Some  of  the  above  subjects,  algebra,  physical  geography, 
free-hand  drawing,  geometry,  and  conic  sections. 

Fourth  year, — Mechanics,  dynamics,  history,  elementary  physics,  min- 
eralogy, and  metallurgy. 

Fifth  year, — Trigonometry,  magnetism  and  electricity,  physics,  prop- 
erties of  metals  and  woods,  composition  of  stones,  lime,  mortar,  machine 
construction,  hydraulics,  and  bookkeeping. 

The  elements  of  botany  and  zo<)logy  are  taught  in  all  the  classes. 

Carpentry  constitutes  the  workshop  practice  of  the  second  and  third 
years.    Subsequently  metal  work  takes  the  i)lace  of  it.    The  equipment 
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^  .  of  the  workshops  comprises  44  vises,  60  carpenters'  benches,  30  foot 

lathes,  4  forges,  etc. 

Of  the  same  kind,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  the  Mechanical  Handi- 
craft School  of  Moscow,  founded  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Technical  Education.  The  instruction  is  much  like  that  of  the  school 
just  described.  The  government  contributes  about  81,000  annually  to 
the  supx>ort  of  this  school.  The  course  of  study  requires  five  yeara  for 
its  completion.    Boys  enter  the  school  at  12  years  of  age. 

The  StrogonofP  School  of  Technical  Design  and  Museum  of  Art  and 
Industry  was  founded  in  1860  by  Count  Strogouoff  in  ooiijunction  with 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Drawing,  modelling  in  clay,  and  designing  of 
fabrics  are  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction.  The  Museum  of  Art 
and  Industry,  established  in  connection  with  this  school,  is  char- 
acterized by  Mr.  Mather  as  ^^a  sort-of  South  Kensington  in  em- 
bryo." 

Like  Moscow,  Saint  Petersburg  has  its  technological  institute  and 
other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  for  the  education  of  civil  engineers, 
mining  engineers,  etc.  But  the  city  is  also  abundantly  provided  with 
secondary  schools  which  do  not  train  pupHs  for  professions  or  sx>ecialties. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  Saint  Petersburg  Handicraft  and  Indus- 
trial School.  This  school  is  the  outcome  of  an  undertaking  begun 
many  years  ago  by  the  town  authorities,  with  the  aid  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  under  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  family,  having  for  its 
object  the  education  of  poor  boys  and  orphans  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
Boys  enter  this  school  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  pursue  a  five  years' 
course. 

The  studies  comprise  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Bussian  lan- 
guage, history,  geography,  natural  history,  elementary  chemistry,  me- 
chanics and  physics,  technology  of  metals  and  woods,  free-hand  drawing, 
mechanical  projection,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  Joinery,  bootmaking, 
engraving,  paper  hanging,  smiths'  work,  turning,  planing,  and  shaping 
of  metals  constitute  the  various  branches  of  workshop  practice. 

The  teaching  staff  numbers  24  persons,  2  of  whom  are  drawing 
teachers,  and  3  teach  the  handicrafts. 

In  the  first  two  years  pupils  spend  two  hours  in  the  workshop  and  five 
hoiu's  in  the  classes  daily;  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  time  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  classes  and  ttie  workshop;  while,  in  the 
fifth  year,  the  whole  of  each  day  is  passed  in  the  shop. 

In  connection  with  this  school  is  a  girls'  department  conducted  on 
the  same  general  plan.  There  are  19  teachers,  of  whom  9  are  teachers 
of  handicrafts.  Girls  are  admitted  at  10  to  12  years  of  age,  and  re- 
main until  17.  In  addition  to  elementary  book  learning  they  are  taught 
the  cutting  out  of  clothing,  needlework,  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
lace  making,  cooking  and  housekeeping. 

At  the  Munich  congress  (1888)  Saint  Hilaire,  director  of  the  seminary 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  said  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  work  school 
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moTement  in  Bassia,  that  great  interest  liad  l)een  talsen  in  manual 
training  in  Bussia  ever  since  tlie  eflfbrta  of  Clauson-Kaas  in  Germany 
had  become  known.  He  further  declared  that  the  Technical  Society 
of  Saint  Petersburg  had  for  ten  years  sought  to  promote  manual  train- 
ing; but  that  the  greatest  impulse  had  been  given  to  this  form  of  in- 
struction by  the  present  minister  of  :finance,  Mr.  TVischnegradski, 
In  1884  lie  made  a  journey  to  Sweden,  and  visited  the  seminary  of 
Salomon  at  Naas.  During  the  same  summer  the  minister  of  education 
sent  two  teachers  to  Kaas,  in  order  that  they  might  go  through  the 
six  weeks'  course  there;  and,  later,  the  director  of  the  teachers'  in- 
.stitute  at  Saint  Petersburg  was  dispatched  to  Sweden  and  Germany  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  most  approved  equipments  of  manual  training 
shops. 

In  the  same  year  (1884)  a  workshop  for  boys'  hand  labor  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  teacbers'  institute  at  Saint  Petersburg  by 
the  minister  of  education,  and  one  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  Zizuhe,  who  had 
worked  in  the  NaSs  seminary,  was  appointed  (and  had  since  served) 
as  superintendent  of  this  establishment.  In  the  year  1885  the  council 
voted  an  annual  sum  of  3,000  rubles  ($1,659)  for  the  workshop. 

The  method  of  wood  working  i>ursucd  by  Director  Salomon  at  S'aas 
had  been  adopted  with  but  slight  and  unimportant  modifications,  and 
also  within  the  past  year  (1887)  a  beginning  in  metal  work  had  been 
mad0.  Each  year  about  45  pupils  of  the  teachers'  institute,  who  are 
preparing  for  positions  in  the  city  schools,  take  the  course,  and  about 
20  pupils  of  the  practice  school — ^boys  from  12  to  15  years  of  age — also 
attend.  They  are  divided  into  four  groups  and  each  group  has  to  per- 
form six  liours'  shop  work  per  week. 

Many  of  the  pupils  who  have  completed  the  manual  training  course 
(HandfertigJceits-CursMS)  are  already  introducing  hand  labor  for  boys 
into  other  educational  establishments  in  Saint  Petersburg,  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  throughout  Eussia.  Very  many  teachers  and  young  people, 
including  women,  apply  for  admission  to  the  school  workshop,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  accommodate  all  of  them.  The  teachers  also  give  many 
private  lessons  in  manual  training  in  well  to  do  families  and  in  families 
of  the  highest  station.  Duriog  the  present  summer  (1888)  three  courses 
in  manual  training  have  been  held  in  Russia,  viz.,  in  Novaia  Ladoga, 
for  city  and  country  school  teachers,  led  by  School  Inspector  Kotikof, 
a  pupil  of  the  Naas  seminaiy;  a  course  at  Riga  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Zizuhe;  and  a  course  for  country  school  teachers  at  Kiev. 
All  of  these  courses  have  received  subventions" from  the  state. 

Manual  training  has  made  good  pi'ogress  in  Russia  of  late.  The  first 
institution  which  adopted  tliis  special  instruction  into  its  curriculum 
was  the  teachers'  institute  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  it  is  still  at  the 
head  of  the  movement. 

Kot  only  do  the  future  teachers  there  learn  to  practise  their  profes- 
sion, but  many  teachers  already  in  office  are  sent  thither  from  various 
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provinces  of  the  kiDgdom  to  graduate  iu  its  courses  of  instruction. 
For  carrying  out  this  course  of  teaching  3,000  rubles  ($1,659)  are  annu- 
ally appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Saint  Petersburg  teachers' 
institute.  Similar  provision  is  made  for  instructing  teachers  in  manual 
labor  at  the  institutes  in  Glookhov,  Vilna,  and  Orenboorg. 

Besides,  there  are  now  eleven  teachers'  courses  held  in  various  local- 
ities in  Russia  during  the  vacation  season,  and  by  this  means  250 
teachers  are  prepared  for  the  work  of  imparting  manual  instruction 
every  year.  Furthermore,  the  iZussian  minister  of  war  has  decided  to 
introduce  manual  training  into  all  cadet  schools;  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  summer  of  1891,  he  instituted  at  Saint  Petersburg  a  course  of 
instruction  for  officers  from  all  cadet  corps. 

Altogether,  manual  training  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  intro- 
duced into  116  establishments,  viz.,  4  teachers'  institutes,  14  teachers' 
seminaries,  4  intermediate  schools,  16  cadet  corps,  44  higher  public 
schools,  and  34  elementary  and  common  schools. 

In  the  Eussian  congress  of  manual  training  in  1890  it  was  resolved : 
(1)  That  manual  training  should  be  recognized  as  a  general  educa- 
tional subject;  (2)  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  educating  teachers 
of  manual  training  are  the  vacation  courses  of  instruction;*  (3)  that 
in  order  to  insure  the  adoption  of  manual  training  in  all  teachers' 
institutes  and  seminaries  the  government  should  make  it  an  obligatory 
subject. 

FINLAND. 

The  data  are  not  at  hand  from  which  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the 
industrial  educational  system  of  Finland.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  Statistiah  Arsbok  for  Finland^  1889-'90,  show,  however,  that  sucli 
a  system  exists  in  that  country. 

Seven  commercial  schools  are  reported,  with  46  male  and  U  female 
teachers,  and  with  297  pupils — 162  boys  and  135  girls.  These  schools 
all  receive  state  subsidies. 

Thirty-one  schools  for  apprentices,  with  a  total  of  2,111  pupils,  arc 
also  mentioned,  all  receiving  subventions  from  the  town  and  state. 

There  are  12  agricultural  schools,  with  44  instructors  and  279  stu- 
dents. The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  occupies  two  years  in  some 
cases  and  three  years  in  other.  Then  there  are  16  dairy  scliools,  with 
25  male  and  16  female  teachers,  and  148  pupils,  all  but  one  of  whom 
are  females. 

Of  industrial  scliools  there  were  6  in  Finland,  with  37  teachers  and 
255  pupils,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1888-'89.  In  certain  of  these 
schools  the  Finnish  language  is  used,  in  others  the  Swedish.  The 
schools  derive  their  support  from  tuition  fees. 

Finally,  there  were  12  towns  in  which  16  trade  schools  were  main- 
tained. The  teachers  in  these  schools  numbered  68,  the  pupils  965, 
varying  in  age  from  11  years  to  40.    The  state  and  commune  contribute 
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to  their  support.  The  report  gives  no  clue  as  to  what  trades  are  taught, 
or  what  is  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  instruction  in  any  bf  the  Finnish 
schools. 

Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  Finland,  is  the  site  of  a  polytechnic  school 
which  bears  an  excellent  reputation.  It  has  five  sections,  viz.,  engineer- 
ing, machine  construction,  architecture,  chemistry,  and  surveying. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  school  year 
1890-'91  was  128. 

Tliere  are  also  several  schools  in  Finland  where  navigation  is  taught. 
Seven  such  are  named  in  the  list  of  the  ArsboJc.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  in  the  seven  schools  in  the  school  year  1890-'91  was  166. 

Kine  commercial  schools  are  given  in  the  list  of  industrial  institutions 
of  Finland.  These  have,  altogether,  62  teachers  and  443  pupils — 247 
males  and  196  females. 

The  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  Finland  has  increased  firom 
12  (as  enumerated  in  the  Arsbokj  1889^^90)  to  14,  the  present  number. 
In  the  aggregate  there  are  now  51  instructors  in  these  schools  and 
362  students.  The  dairy  schools  have  apparently  grown  in  favor  with 
the  people  also.  Of  these  there  are  now  19  in  Finland,  with  20  male 
and  26  female  teachers,  and  177  pupils,  all  females. 

There  are  trade  schools  of  the  primary  grade  in  existence  in  13  towns 
of  Finland,  with  58  teachers,  632  Finnish  speaking  pupils,  73  whose 
mother  tongue  is  Swedish,  and  9  whose  native  language  is  neither 
Swedish  nor  Finnish.  As  to  age  the  youngest  is  11,  the  eldest  33. 
Total  stat«  subvention,  4,774  marks  ($1,136.21);  communal,  8,099  marks 
(Jl,927.56). 

There  are  also  trade  schools  of  the  superior  grade  in  6  towns,  with  37 
teachers,  251  Finnish  speaking  pupils,  and  27  Swedish  speaking  pupils. 
As  to  age  the  minimum  is  11  years,  the  maximum,  39  years.  The 
state  subvention  is  10,755  marks  ($2,559,69);  communal,  17,006  marks 
($4,047,43). 

In  this  report  {ArsboJc^  1892)  there  are  no  statistics  concerning  the 
industrial  schools  of  Finland  that  come  down  to  a  later  date  than 
those  contained  in  former  annuals.  Indeed  the  figures  from  the  report 
of  1889-^90  are  here  reproduced  without  change. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Helsingfors  statis- 
tics are  not  given  respecting  individual  institutions,  and  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  i)olyt€chnic  is  very  meagre. 

Following  is  a  census  of  the  Finnish  technical  and  industrial  schools: 
S.  Ex.  65 30 
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TECHNICAL  AND  I^^)USTTU[AL  SCHOOLS  IN  FINLAND.  . 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Name  of.  school. 

Loctttion. 

Cnrriculnm. 

1 

Lovitt  technical  tchoolt. 
Uelflingfors  tecbnical  •chool . 

Abo  tecbnical  school 

Tammerfors  technical  school 
Kiiopio tech u leal  school ... 
Nikulaistad  technical  school. 

EUmentarff  technical  schools. 

Tammerfors  elementary 
tocUnioal  scliool. 

Abo  eloraontory  technical 
school. 

Vilmrc  elementary  tech- 
uiciu  BchooL 

Ule&borg  elementary  tech- 
nical srbool. 

Bjorneborg  elementary  tech- 
nical school. 

Jy  Yfl-*kylft  elementary  tech- 
nU^al  school. 

Kotka  elementary  technical 
scbooL 

Kiiumo  elementary  tech- 
nical school. 

Siiint  Michel  elementary 
technical  school. 

Jacobstafl  elementary  tech- 
nii-al  school. 

EkonUa  elementary  tech- 
nicnl  school. 

Torne.\  elementary  tocb- 
ntcal  school. 

Kcxholm  elementary  tech- 
nical HchooL 

Mariohamn  elementary 
technical  school. 

Industnal  schools. 

Wasa  practical  school 

Ulci\borg  practical  school. . . 

Makame    Halloublads   in- 

(lu.strial  sebool. 
Lektor  Makinens  practical 

school. 

aakk  ijiirvi  industrial  school . 

Joensuu  industrial  school .. 

Ingmau's  industrial  school . 

Willman  strand     industrial 

school. 
Uattula  industrial  school . . . 

Satakunta  industrial  school. 

Iinpcrinl  P'innish  industrial 

school. 
Borg^  wcaviug  school 

I5or;i&    school    for     straw 

workerH. 
Tavastehus  -work  school 

Kuopio  school  of  weaving  . . 

Penmanship,  bookkeeping,  mathe- 
^  matics,  physics,  practical  mechan- 
*  ics,  machine  constraction,  troe- 
hand,  mechanical,  and  trade  draw- 
ing, bridge,  road,  and  water  en- 
gineerinir,  and  manual  work. 
Sune  as  No.  1,  and,  in  addition, 

ship  building. 
Same  as  No.  1............ 

2 

Abo 

3 

Taramerf<^s 

4 

Kuopio 

Same  as  No.  1 - 

5 

Nikolaistad 

Same  as   No.  1,  and,  la  addition, 
chemistry. 

Free-hand,  ornamental,  trade,  and 
mechanical  drawing,  mathemat- 
[■     ice,  penmanship,  lustorv,  book- 
keeping, Swedish  and  Finnish 
languages. 

Drawing,  modelling,  carpentry,  and 
blacksmith  work. 

Carpentrj',  lathe  work,  wood  Hcnlp 
ture,   basket   making,   drawing, 
and  modelling. 

Work  in  wood  and  iron,  drawing, 
and  modelling. 

All  kinds  of  carpenter  work,  free- 
hand, ornamental,  and  trade  draw- 
ing. 

Carpenter,    blacksraitb.     and    tin- 
smith work,  free-hand  and  trade 
drawing. 

Camenter  work  ................. 

6 

Tammerfors 

7 

Abo 

8 

0 

TTleiborg 

10 

BJomeborir 

11 

JyvSskylS 

12 

Kotka 

13 

TLanmo    _ 

14 

Saint  l^fichel 

15 

Jacobstad 

16 

EkenSs 

17 

Tome& 

18 

Kexholm 

19 

Mariehamn 

20 

Nikolaistad 

21 

Ule&borg 

22 

Sordavala 

23 

Rorda^alft-  ....r 

24 

Sakkijarvl 

25 

Joensun. .   ... 

26 

Abo 

Fancy  work   in   wood    and    wood 

sciupture. 
Carpenter  work,    harness  making, 

di-awing.  and  arithmetic. 
All  kinds  of  wood  work 

27 

WJllmflnRtrand  t  . . . .  ^  -  t  -  - 

28 

Hattula 

29 

Tuiskula 

Blarksmitbing,  wagon  making,  and 

agr  ii.ultural  implements. 
Weaving,    sewing,     straw    work, 

drawing,  and  bookkeeping. 
Weaving,    knitting,    sewing,    and 

straw  wprk. 
Straw    work    of    all    kinds,     and 

basket  making. 
Weaving,  d.yeing,  and  sewing 

Weaving,  dyeing,  and  sewing.. T... 

ao 

Abo 

31 

Bor  jrfi 

32 

Bor£r&. . 

33 

Tavastehus ......... 

34 

K.uopio 
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How  8Tipp<nrted. 


By  gorerament,  county,  and  taw 

By  goremment,  coanty,  and  fees 

By  government,  county,  and  fees 
By  govcninient,  county,  and  fees 
By  government,  county,  and  fees 


'  By  govemuiODt,  county,  and  fees.... 


By  government,  county,  and  fees 

By  government,  county,  and  fees 

By  govcmmeut,  county,  and  fees 

By  government,  county,  and  fees,  and 
by  ])rivute  donations. 

By  government,  county,  and  fees,  and 
by  private  donations. 

By  government,  county,  and  fees,  and 

oy  iirivat*!  donations. 
By  government,  county,  and  fees,  and 

by  private  duDations. 
By  government,  cuiiuty,  and  foes,  and 

"by  private  douations. 
By  government,  founty,  and  fees,  and 

by  private  donations. 
Bv  government,  county,  and  fees,  and 

"by  private  donations. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  feca. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
B3'  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 


Conxses. 


One  and  two  yean 

One  and  two  years 

One  and  two  years 
One  and  two  years 
One  and  two  years 


Six  months  each 


Six      months      each; 

twelve  liours  daily. 
Six  months  each 


Eight    months    each; 

ten  hours  daily. 
Ore  yeareatth;  twelve 

hours  daily. 

Four     months     each; 

thirt3'-four  hours  per 

week. 
Six  months  each 


Eight  months  each. 

Two  years 

One  year 

No  fixed  time 

No  fixed  time 

No  fixed  time 

No  fixed  time 

No  fixed  time 


Fees 

(approximate). 


$4  per  year 

$i  per  year 

$4  per  year 
$4  per  year 
$4  per  year 


$2  per  course 


64  cents  per  month . 
70  cents  per  month. 

60  cents  per  month . 
SOcentspormonth. 


40  cents  per  mon  th . 
40  cents  per  month . 


SOcentspermonth. 


40  cents  per  month. 
40  c(  nts  permonth . 
40  cents  per  month. 
40  cents  permonth . 
60  cents  permonth. 


Total 
pupUs. 


Har. 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


64 


40 

25 
10 


955 


20 
20 

17 
15 


40 
33 
20 

15   i 

I 
CO  j 

60  I 

30 

30 

60 

05 


3 

4 
5 


6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 


20 

21 

22 
23 


15  I    24 


*>'» 

MW 


20 
27 
28 
29 
^0 
•M 
32 
33 
34 
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TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  FINLAND-ConcliAed. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nam- 
ber. 

Nameof  qchooL 

9 

Location. 

1 

Industrial  «eAoo2«— conc'd. 

Joennna  school  of  wearing. 

Saint    Michel     school    of 

weaving. 
Ule&borg  school  of  weaving 

Bovaniemi  school  of  wear* 

ing. 
Ki^ana  school  of  weaving  . . 

Kexholm  school  of  weaving. 

Frcdrikshamn    school     of 

weaving. 
Satakunta  school  of  weaving 

Central  school  of   art    In- 
dustry. 

• 

Joensun 

Weaving,  dyeing,  and  sewing 

Weaving,  dyeing,  and  sewing 

Weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  and  draw- 
ing. 
Weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  anddraw- 

Weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  and  book- 
keeping. 

Weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  and  book- 
keeping. 

Weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  andbook- 
keoping. 

Weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  and  book- 
keeping. 

Free-hand,  ornamental,   arohitect- 
nral,  and    mechanical   drawing, 
trade  drawins,  arithmetic,  ma^- 
ematics,  bookkeeping,  ornamen- 
tal    modelling,    porcelain     and 
flower  painting,  wood  sculpture 

'  and  wood  engraving,  metal  work, 
and  penmansnip. 

2 

^a^int  Michel -  r 

TJle&bors 

KoTaniemi  ............... 

Ki^ana  ................... 

Kezholin ................. 

Satalmnta  .............->-.- 

Helaingfors 

^ 
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TECHNICAL  AIJD  nnDITSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  FINLAND— Concluded. 


Hoir  supported. 

Courses. 

Fees 
(approximate). 

Total 
pupils. 

Mar. 
ginal 

UUIIl' 

ber. 

By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  government  and  private  donations, 

and  fees. 
By  state,  private  donations,  and  fees. 

No  fixed  time 

• 

40 cents  per  month. . . 
40  cents  per  month . . . 
40oents  permonth. . . 
55  cents  per  month . . . 
40oents  permonth. . . 
40cents  permonth. . . 
60  cents  permonth . . . 
40  cents  permonth. . . 
f2  per  term 

15 

30 

100 

85 

64 

38 

02 

101 

864 

1 

TJ"n  AtmI  timA _  _ 

2 

"No  flTP4  time -  - 

3 

No  ftxed  time 

4 

No  flTftfl  tinriA ^ , , . 

5 

No  fixed  time - 

6 

"Wn  flTAfl  tim A 

7 

No  fixed  time  r. ■,,,-,,,., 

8 

One  to  three  years 

0 

• 

■ 

< 
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TECHSnOAL  AND  TEADB  EDTJOATIOK. 

The  following  review  of  the  present  condition  of  middle  and  lower 
grade  technical  and  trade  education  in  Russia  is  derived  from  a  work  (a) 
on  that  subject  by  J.  A.  Anapoff  of  Saint  Petersburg,  portions  of 
which  have  been  specially  translated  for  this  Department.  This,  we 
are  informed,  is  the  only  work  of  a  statistical  nature  relating  to  this 
subject. 

Technical  and  professional  education  in  Russia,  in  the  current  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  terms,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  for, 
though  the  government  had  previously  given  someB>ttention  to  genei^ 
education,  it  was  not  till  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  special  education,  except  in 
the  two  government  schools — the  Saint  Petersburg  Technological  Insti- 
tute and  the  Imperial  Technical  Institute  at  Moscow,  both  of  which 
have  since  attained  to  the  rank  of  universities. 

Twenty-five  years  is  too  short  a  period  for  the  full  development  of 
any  scheme  of  public  education;  nevertheless  the  following  data  may 
serve  ks  a  proof  of  the  great  progress  of  professional  education  through- 
out Russia  within  the  two  and  a  hali'  decades  to  which  this  report 
relates.  This  progress  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  aid  granted  by  the 
government,  the  communes,  and  by  private  munificence.  The  financial 
assistance  extended  by  individual  benefactors  to  newly  established 
technical  and  professional  schools  has  sometimes  been  quite  large,  and 
the  ministry  of  finance,  in  whose  care  these  institutions  were  placed 
up  to  1881,  also  rendered  essential  service  in  their  development. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  new  schools  and  the  large  increase 
of  their  number  showed  the  necessity  of*  forming  a  general  plan  of 
technical  and  professional  education,  which  was  finally  formulated  by 
the  ministry  of  finance,  in  accordance  with  an  imperial  order,  in  1878. 

In  1881,  in  obedience  tx)  an  imperial  decree,  most  of  the  schools  were 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion. By  this  order  the  authority  to  organize  a' system  of  public  edu- 
cation was  vested  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction ;  and,  pursuant 
to  the  plan,  the  committee  of  the  scientific  department  organized  a 
special  section  of  teehnical  and  professional  education. 

a  Review  of  the  Present  Condition  of  Middle  and  Lower  Technical  and  Trade  Edu- 
cation in  Russia,  by  J.  A.  Anupotf,  director  of  the  Tsarevitch  Trade  School,  member 
of  tlio  scctiou  of  the  sniuutido  committee  on  technical  and  professioua]  education, 
and  ns.sistaut  to  the  president  of  the  permanent  committee  on  tt^clinical  education 
attached  to  the  Imperial  Kussian  Technical  Society.    Saint  Petersburg,  1889. 
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The  fdndamental  regalations  of  such  schoolB  were  imperially  confirmed 
in  1888,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  being  ordered,  in  conjunction 
with  the  minister  of  finance  and  of  the  interior  j  to  determine  the  places 
where  such  schools  should  be  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

The  new  statutes  (1888)  relating  to  real-gymnasia  provide  for  closing 
the  special  additional  sections  (except  the  commercial),  and,  instead 
of  them,  opening  different  government  industrial  schools,  viz.,  the 
middle  technical,  lower  technical,  and  trade  schools. 

This  review,  relates  only  to  those  schools  established  for  training 
specialists  in  trade  works  and  manufacturing  industries;  that  is,  those 
which  were  opened  between  1860  and  1870,  but  which  have  not  yet 
yielded  definite  results. 

All  these  technical  and  trade  institutions  may  be  assigned  to  the 
five  following  groups: 

(1)  Technical  schools,  with  a  course  of  studies  similar  to  those  pur- 
sued in  middle  educational  institutions  (classic  and  non-classic  gymna- 
sia, commercial  schools,  etc.),  which  resemble  the  non-classic  gymnasia, 
but  differ  from  them  by  a  greater  attention  to  technical  subjects.  The 
object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  pupils  (in  six  to  eight  years)  a  general 
education,  and  such  technical  knowledge  as  they  will  need  as  assistants 
to  engineers.  The  graduates  of  such  schools  have  the  light  of  entering 
the  high  special  schools  (technological  institutes,  etc.)  as  permitted  the 
graduates  of  classic  and  real  (non-classic)  gymnasia,  and  as  to  military 
service  have  also  the  same  rights  as  these  latter.  The  scholars,  besides 
receiving  general  instruction  in  classes,  work  in  mechanical  shops  or 
in  chemical  laboratories.  To  this  group  belong,  strictly  speaking,  only 
three  schools — the  High  Trade  School  in  Lodz,  the  Irkootsk  Tech- 
nical School,  and  the  Komisarof  Technical  School  in  Moscow.  The 
Omsk  and  Kungursk  technical  schools  are  partly  of  this  class,  and  are 
therefore  included  in  this  group. 

(2)  In  the  second  group  may  be  classed  those  schools  whose  cur- 
ricula equal  those  of  town  schools  (grammar  schools).  For  those  enter- 
ing them  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  curricula  of 
primary  schools  is  necessary,  the  full  course  of  study  being  from  four 
to  ^ix  years;  for  military  service  their  pupils  have  rights  of  the  third 
degree  (i.  e.,  serve  in  regular  service  three  years  as  privates),  excepting 
the  pupils  of  Tsarevitch  Nicholas  Trade  School  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
whose  rights  in  this  respect  are  higher.  The  curricula  do  not  exceed 
those  of  the  town  schools,  but  these  additional  branches  are  studied — 
physics,  mechanics,  and  technology  of  wood  and  metals.    Such  schools 
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are  established  to  train  master  workmen,  junior  mechanics,  machinists, 
and  tracers.  Graduates  of  such  schools  have  not  the  right  of  entering 
high  schools,  although  the  extent  of  the  curricula  of  some  of  them  de- 
velops in  the  scholars  a  desire  to  continue  their  education.  In  most  of 
the  schools  they  follow  a  strict  course  of  instruction  in  locksmiths'  and 
joiners'  trades,  which  makes  their  maintenance  quite  expensive;  when 
there  are  no  other  financial  resources  the  scholars  are  educated  on  the  in- 
come derived  from  the  sale  of  pupils'  work  and  from  the  fulfilment'  of 
private  orders.  Many  of  the  graduates  enter  as  teachers  of  trades  in 
lower  schools,  and  in  this  way  the  schools  of  this  group,  not  being  in- 
tended for  preparing  trade  teachers  and  not  having  any  special  class 
for  such  purpose,  nevertheless  necessarily  resemble  trade  school  semi- 
naries; many  of  them  are  provided  with  boarding  facilities.  To  such 
schools  belong  the  Alexander  Technical  in  Oherepovetz,  the  Count 
Orloff-Demidoff  Trade  School  in  Simbeersk,  and  the  trade  school  of 
Tsarevitch  Nicholas  in  Saint  Petersburg.  In  this  group  it  is  necessary 
to  include  the  technical  railway  schools,  superintended  by  the  ministry 
of  ways  and  communications,  but  as  they  pursue  only  special  courses, 
restricted  to  the  needs  of  employment  upon  railways,  we  will  not  de- 
scribe them. 

(3)  Trade  {remessleni)  schools  with  curricula  not  higher  than  those 
of  primary  schools,  or  sometimes  reaching  that  of  two-class  village 
schools.  Most  of  them  accept  graduates  of  public  (peasant)  schools  and 
repeat  the  programme  of  the  latter.  Such  schools  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  training  masters  in  the  common  trades,  and  also  work- 
men. They  have  shops  for  joiners,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  locksmiths, 
shoemakers,  bookbinders,  and  other  trades,  but  these  schools  do  not 
all  famish  systematic  instruction  in  trades.  In  summer  the  scholars 
mostly  do  manual  work  in  the  shops;  most  of  these  schools  are  without 
boarders.  This  group  includes  the  Kazan,  Orenboorg,  Kishenev,  Irbit, 
and  other  trade  schools;  it  should  also  include  the  trade  schools  est-ab- 
lislied  by  benevolent  societies  as  in  Vladimeer,  Tver,  an(J  other  towns, 
and  also  such  trade  shops  as  at  the  Tambov  and  Birsk  trade  schools. 

(4)  To  this  group  belongs  different  special  schools  of  general  educa- 
tion for  adults,  such  as  the  school  of  overseers  of  architecture,  the  prjnt- 
ing  school,  the  evening  and  Sunday  special  classes  of  the  technical 
society  of  Saint  Petersburg,  Eiga  trade  schools,  and  others.  The  in- 
struction is  given  daring  the  evenings  when  the  workmen  have  leisure 
time.  The  graduates  of  such  schools  have  the  right  of  third  and  fourth 
degree  for  military  service,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  education. 
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(/>)  The  general  educational  low  schools,  that  is,  non-technical,  non- 
trade,  which  embrace  the  primary,  district  (county)  or  town  schools, 
with  additional  trade  sections.  • 

In  respect  to  the  foregoing  classification  of  technical  and  trade 
schools  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  line  of  separation  between  the 

m 

groups  can  not  be  quite  definite,  for  these  various  schools  merge  into 
one  another.  A  list  of  the  scliools  in  the  several  groups,  together  with 
the  number  of  students  and  graduates  and  the  cost  of  support  and 
studies,  follows: 


:^J^ 


•-.^ 


"•Wt^ 


L'N 
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STUDENTS  AlTD  GRADUATES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  KSY>  THE  LOWEE  TECHliriCAX  Ain> 

TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


.*. 


":;  ^ 


&>•• 


Mar- 
gin- 

• 

Kame  of  school. 

Tear 
estab- 
lished. 

Students  during  the  last  school  year. 

al 

Dmn- 

bor. 

Lock- 
smiths. 

Join- 
en. 

Found- 
ers. 

En- 

crav- 
ers. 

Black- 
^niiths. 

Tam- 
ers. 

Shoe 
aod 
harness 
mak- 
ers. 

Book- 
bind- 
ers. 

Tal. 

1 

Firtt  group. 
Lodz  hifirb  trade. .............. 

1869 
1873 
1865 

1882 
1877 

2 

Trkootsk  trechnical .. ....... 

8 

KoiniHarof  techuical  in  Mos- 
cow. 
Omsk  t-ecbnical 

4 

5 

£iui{!ur8k  technical   of  Mr. 
Gabon  iov. 

Total  of  the  first  eronn. . 

33 

1 

" 

33 

1 

Second  group. 

Cberepovetz  Alexander  tech- 

DicaJ. 
Sinibeorflk  trade 

1868 

1868 
1875 
1872 

1880 
1885 
1868 

1871 
1878 
1886 
1872 
1879 

1883 
1874 

1883 

1886 
1879 
1877 

1887 
1885 
1873 

1877 
1886 

6 

7 

139 

269 

50 

106 

a  71 

48 

108 
60 
40 
37 
52 

12 
110 

53 
36 
34 

.  38 

15 
66 
27 

70 

3 

26 

32 
42 
12 
11 
26 

10 
29 

29 

32 

6 

64 

18 

8 

Tsnrevitch  Nicholas  trade .... 

Knlibinnk    (Nizhnee   Novgo- 
rod) trade. 

Tiriis  t^jwn  Michailovsk  trade. 

Vladinieer  Maltzef  trade 

Vla.li  Kavkas  Ct.LorU  Mell- 
kof  trail e. 

Snrntov  Alexander  trade 

Dt'fftiarpf  trade 

9 

29 

7 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

7 

..... 

10 

15 

Putivl  Maklakof  trade 

Stavropol  Micliailof  trale 

Suint  PeterBburg  technical  so- 
ciety's trade. 
Gned  insk  trade 

16 

17 

18 

12 

- 

19 
20 

0dc8.««a  Jew  society  (Labor) 
trade. 

Michailof-Elisavetpol  profes- 
sional. 

KJiarkov  trade 

27 

35 
2 

21 

12 

25 

%      2'2 

IJol.sluwoUk-Popoff  trade 

Okhta  (suburb  of  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg) trade. 
Dunaburtr  Jew  trade 

23 

9 

24 

- 

25 

Warsaw  Konarskv  trade 

MoHcow    technical    society's 
trade. 

Moscow  Morosoff  trade 

Novo-Chorkask  Attsman  trade 

Total  of  second  trroun 

26 

27 



48 

22 

28 

540 

35 
13 
17 

25 

I 

1.311 

63 

19 

59 

9 

...J 

Third  group. 
Kazan  trade .- 

1881 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1881 
1884 
1879 

1870 
1883 
1H84 
18H8 
18S2 
1800 
1873 
1875 
1877 
1872 

29 

63 
33 
17 
16 
27 
44 
141 

13 
10 
26 

1 

38 

""{% 

13 

30 

liiazan  trade. ................. 

26    

15 

31 

Tver  trade .................... 

32 

Irbit  trade. .. ... . J... . . ... 

6 

11 

33 

Kishcuev  trade 

31 
29 
24 

18 
4 

19 

34 

Tambov  trade  mod elline  shop. 
Private  trade  school  of  &in  in 

Warsaw. 
Oronboore  trade 

' 

35 

15 

12 
2 

36 

1 

37 

ToTiisklvjjrolef  trade 

38 

Kerft'h  traile. ............ . 

,..; 

39 

Viatka  tiade 

40 

Sakatalrtk  tnide 

14 

71 
30 

"'u 

""iQ 
29 

10 

41 

S.  S.  trade  Co.'s  trade 

42 

Harbor  of  Nicobief  trade 

Rt^liet-of  Tver  trade  cla-sses. . . 
MalniiHk  trade 

27 
17 
21 
27 

2 

20 

23 

43 

44 

7 

10 

1 

45 

Kiev  benevolent  societies  trade 

4 

27 



46 

Baltic  works  trade 1880 

Smolensk  trade 1874 

47 

12 

7 

a  All  the  students  of  the  first  class  (35)  were  occupied  in  the  Joiners'  shop;  21  of  the  second  class  in 
the  lockBHiiths';  and  of  18  of  the  third  claAM  3  chose  the  Joiner's  trade. 

h  The  other  49  of  the  Junior  chiss  were  occupied  in  more  than  one  trade. 

c  Of  this  number  10  were  occupied  in  the  cooper's  business  and  9  in  agriculture;  of  7  students  no 
information  is  given. 

d  Of  this  number  26  were  occupied  in  church  painting  and  9  had  graduated  in  this  specialty. 
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STUDENTS  ASTB  GEADtTATBS  OT  THB  lODDLB  AND  THIS  LOWBE  TECHNICAL  AND 

T&ADB  SCHOOLS. 


Stndents 

during  tba 

last  school 

year. 

Graduates. 

• 

Cost  of 
support 

and 
studies. 

Mar- 
pin- 

Book- 
keep- 
ers. 

Total. 

Look 
SBsiths. 

Join- 
ers. 

Pound' 
era. 

Xn- 

graT- 

en. 

Black- 

amJUis. 

Tun. 
ers. 

Shoe 

and 

kamees 

mak- 

Book- 
bind- 
ers. 

Tai- 
lors. 

Book- 
keep- 
ers. 

Total. 

ai 
Doin- 
ber. 

847 
1G9 
433 

69 
34 

287 

91 

428 

88 
48 

$15.484. 00 
21, 014. 00 
51,982.00 

16,«90.00 
16,990.00 

1 

1 

2 

a 

4 
5 

■ 

il,052 

885 

121,060.00 



1 - 

. 

10 

175 

154 

335 

84 

205 

74 
74 

150 

119 

52 

48 

78 

6  83 
166 

c90 

124 
d68 
ell9 

56 

282 

108 

330 

%\ 

80 

25,488.00 

18. 249. 00 

58,618.00 

7, 189. 00 

16,890.00 

10,607.00 

9,954.00 

19,855.00 

15, 649. 90 

4,755.80 

4,424.00 

4,424.00 

9.401.00 
8,295.00 

14, 378. 00 

7, 742. 00 

2, 890. 80 

13,825.00 

2,548.80 
4, 147.  50 
5,695.90 

8, 316. 00 
17, 143. 00 

ft 

97 

251 

29 

52 

11 
57 
38 

27 

•••••% 

7 
g 

1 

22 
11 

8 

"  "  •  •  • 

Q 

10 

•    •  •                       a 

11 

59 

93 
29 

56 

22 

47 

116 

117 
80 

12 

2 

13 

1 

18 

14 

15 

44 

79 

10 
67 

« 

n 

28 

8 
18 

• .  •  •  ■ 

61 
197 

29 
82 

16 

17 

11 

18 

"■■7 

19 

20 

21 

14 
14 

1 
13 

15 
/56 

22 

4 

1 

4  , 

1 

23 

24 
25 
28 

150 
70 

81 
53 

44 

9 

27 

28 

2 



10 

2,474 

140 

103 
34 
33 
58 
73 

180 

5^66 
g  40 
45 
16 
24 
71 
102 
17 
56 
59 
70 
48 

872 

352 

.. 

7 

9 

37 

24 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1,606 

284,463.20 

18 

5 

80 
57 
40 
86 
8 
24 
70 

104 
9 

8, 318. 00 
9,954.00 
2,  765. 00 
3, 5H9.  20 
2,  986. 20 
6,  636.  00 
5,806.60 

4.811.10 
1,985.50 
6,530.00 

29 

30 

27 
20 

12 
5 

1 

31 

5 

6 

32 

83 

19 
65 

6' 

4 
3 

48 
2 

1 

34 

2 

19 
1 

35 

37 

•■••.. 

36 

37 

38 

39 

11 
276 
119 

24' 

"""ioi" 

11 

1 

22       3, 649. 80 

276  ;    2,705.00 

A  425        i  7:i!t  A8 

40 

v^'.'y''' 

41 

66 

25 

16 

9 

11 

77 

58 

42 

20 
51 
i35 
101  , 
...... 

—I  ■ """  — ^ 

43 

3 

6 
8 

4, 700. 50 

44 

2 

9 

49 

4, 147. 50 
4,  \»77. 00 

46 

47 

€  Of  thia  number  0  were  occupied  in  wood  and  3  did  not  study  trnde. 

/  Seventeen  of  tlio  graduates  still  work  in  the  school  shops;  of  1  graduate  no  information  is  given. 

a  Students  of  junior  cla.s8ca  do  not  study  trades. 

A  Of  94  graduates  no  information  is  given. 

i  Since  1886;  of  12  graduates  no  information  is  given. 


\ 
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STUDENTS  AIsTD  GRADITATES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  THE  LOWEB  TEGHNICAIi  AND 

TRADE  SCHOOLS— Condnded. 


't 


"S- 


Kar- 

« 

Nameof  Bohool. 

Year 
estab- 
lished. 

Students  daring  the  last  school  year. 

•1 
nvin- 

Look- 

Join- 
ers. 

88 
7 

17 
20 
23 
14 
5 
•    28 
18 
10 
10 

Found- 
ers. 

En- 
grav- 
era. 

7 

Black, 
smitha. 

Tam- 
ers. 

Shoe 
and 
harness 
mak- 
ers. 

Book- 
bind- 
ers. 

Tai- 
lors. 

1 

TAird  group — condaded. 

Irkootsk  Trapeenikof  trade.. 
Massalsk  trade   asylum    of 
Kansliin. 

Krasnoalobodsk  trade 

Eirak  trade 

1874 
1874 

1885 
1882 
1884 
1873 
1883 
1878 
1887 
1878 
187C 
1878 
1877 

1882 
1887 

1883 
1883 
1877 
1884 
1871 
1887 
1875 

....... 

7 

21 

9 

ft 

2 

—  - 

4 

29 

6 

Penza Sbvetzof  trade ......... 

17 

5 

Yilna  traininir  ahoDS  f ....... . 

7 

Turgaisk  Jacovleir  trade 

Onf A  A  iKrnndf.r  tnulA 

• 

5 
5 

ft 

13 

9 

Menkof  SeboAtopol  trade 

Vitebsk  town  trade  asylum. . . 
Tobolsk  trade 

10 

. 

7 

13 

r 

11 

12 

Kolomna  trade 

*  *       * 

18 

Astrakhan   trade  school    of 
the  Armenian  chorch. 

KobUak-Savinsk  trade  classes. 

Alexandrof  trade  school  in 
hamlet  Koch  areehty  (Bessa- 
rabia). 

No^aisk  ooramnne  trade 

Matchkask  trade    r 

8 

7 

10 

8 

18 

13 

7 

14 

% 

• 

..... 

16 

7 

16 

17 

«  •  •  a   • 

18 

Saksagansk  commune  trade  . . 
Chineseutak  trade ............ 

9 

9 

19 

20 

Kotelnichesk  Komisarof  trade . 
Suisk  trade 

6 
3 

2 
8 

7 

2 

4 

1 

21 

22 

Chembarsk  oommane  trade . . . 
Pskov  trade 

28 

24 

Samara  Alexander  trade 

Aleshkof  trade  classes  at  the 

foor-dass  town. 

Archangel  town  trade 

Astrakhan      Alexander     U 

trade. 
Astrakhan  ben^Tolent   aod- 

ety's  trade. 
Goretzk  trafle 

1872 
1888 

25 

17 

26 

1867 
1875 

1874 

1872 
1887 
1879 
1867 
1877 

1889 
1886 
1875 

» 

. 

-27 

«  •  y  •  »  •  • 

87 

13 

18 
10 

28 

29 

30 

Elabnisk  trade 

8 

28 
10 
70 
16 

31 

Lebedinsk  trade 

11 

82 

Yelisavetcrad  trade 

33 

AbramtzOT's  prmiary  school 

Joiners*  shop. 
Kovno  Alexander  11  trade. . . . 
Novo  Gherkaak  military  trade. 
Ludinovsk  trade. 
Kozelak  trade 

84 

85 

11 
8 

23 
7 

68 

9 

15 

....•  . 

••••-' 

86 

6 
12 
16 
81 

87  1 

88 

Novo-MjOfttkovsk  trade 

Kiev  Alexander  trade 

Alexander     child     aaylam*a 

trade  (Nizhnee  Novgorod). 
Yladimeer     benevolent    ao- 

ciety's  trade. 
Profesfllon     section     of  the 

Batoom  town. 
Minsk  primary  Jew  school, 

with  trade  section. 
Trade  section  at  Vonask  (gov- 

emment  Arohaagel)  vilCkge. 
Class  of  ivory  carving  at  the 

Lomonoeof  village   school 

(government  Archangel). 
Volofda  tradAAAvlnm . .  . .  ... 

1883 
1874 
1878 

1882 

1884 

1879 

1875 

1866 

1880 

39 

23 

52 
U 

12 

40 

U 

8 
13 

41 

19 

22 

42 

43 

00 

••••••■■■ 

14 
7 

44 

« 

5 

45 

46 

10 

• 

• 

,i 

Total  of  third  group 

887 

873 

11 

88 

89 

60 

288 

60 

U 

Total  for  all  the  three  groups . . 

Y 

2,231 

1,414 

74 

57 

14S 

94 

297 

691    44i 

'          1 

•  Students  of  Junior  elasiwi  do  not  study  trades. 
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STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AND  THE  LOWER  TECHNICAL  AND 

TRADE  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Stadents 

during  the 

last  school 

year. 

Graduates. 

Cost  of 
support 

and 
studies. 

Mar. 

gin- 

Book- 
keep- 
ers. 

Total. 

Lock- 
bmitha. 

Join- 
era. 

Found- 
ers. 

En. 
grav- 
ers. 

Black- 
suiiths. 

Turn- 
ers. 

Shoe 
and 
harness 
mak- 
ers. 

Book- 
bind- 
ers. 

Tai- 
lors. 

Book- 
keep- 
ers. 

Total. 

ai 
num- 
ber. 

•  •  •  •  •* 

a90 
9 

17 
49 
40 
40 
10 
40 
35 
30 
10 
25 
17 

16 
25 

20 

15 

18 

7 

15 

6 

7 

( 

4 
17 

4 
14 

17,696.00 
632.63 

927. 38 
7,189.00 
4.424.00 

1 

if 

13 

4 
7 

12 

3 

(6) 

4 

2 

3 

7 

4 

6 

29 
6 

6 

3 

948.40 
1.659.00 

7 

8 

9 

14 

15 

10 

48 

2,234.12 

10 

11 

14 
20 

9 

1,382.50 
1,106.00 

1,659.00 
1,106.00 

1,106.00 

12 

• 

7 

10 
2 

10 

13 

11 

15 

2 

8 

19 

16 

17 

8 

11 

1,824.90 

18 

10 

8 

2 

9 

3 

4 

20 

1,106.00 

1,106.00 

442.40 

20 

21 

5 

5 

23 

23 

24 

17 

23 
55 

23 

33 
36 
21 
70 
16 

1,106.00 

2,571.45 
6.859.50 

1,935.50 

1,985.50 
2,422.14 
1,993.01 

26 

26 

» 

27 

. 

28 

89 

30 

'*""**** 

16 

17 



83 

31 

32 

14 

14 

1,881.86 

33 

84 

35 
14 
35 
23 
150 
30 

66 

7,963.20 
1.382.50 

85 

36 

• 

. 

37 

7 

104 

38 

13 

10 

44 

29 

8,124.45 
16.590.001 

88 

63 

39 

24 

68 

30 

40 

5 

6 

2 

1 

41 

42 

74 
12 
11 

18 

41 

8 
14 

■ 

2,766.00 

884.80 

97.88 

1.106.00 

43 

15 

44 

45 

u 

393 

«««•■•• 

'9 

13 

46 

2,562 

833 

24 

2 

132 

86 

171 

82 

6 

1,933 

172.923.10 

10 

6.088 

1,705     745 

88 

89 

156 

90 

176 

83 

6 

3 

4,421 

579,040.30 

b  Three  or  four  yearly. 
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HOURS  OF  STUDY  PEB  WEEK  IN  MIDDLE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Snbjeot. 

Mechanical  course. 
Classes — 

Chemical  course. 
Classes— 

Architectural  eonrae. 
Classes — 

X. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

X. 

n. 

IIL 

rv. 

I. 

n. 

irr. 

IV. 

Selicrion 

1 
8 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
8 
2 
3 
3 
5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
8 

1 
3 

1 

1 

^atliematica  ............ 

Zooloffv 

2 
3 
3 
2 

2 

2 

Phvsica  ................. 

3 
3 
6 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

a2 

3 
8 
5 

3 
2 
2 
2 

ChemiBtrv  .............. 

4 

1 

^^chauicA  . .......  .. 

Construction  of  machines 

8 
3 

2 

2 

Mechanical  work ........ 

6 
3 

3 

8 

ChcTnical  work ...... 

6 

2 
7 

A  re  h  {tor  111  rs  ........ 

3 

3 

4 

6 

Surveying  and  levelling. . 

Commercial     pcographv 
and  elementary  politi- 
cal economy .     • 

Bookkeopinf?'  and   com- 
mercial correapondence. 

Laws       .   ....... .. 

3 

3 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

2 

t 

3 

0  raphieal  utudiei. 

Goomolrical  tracing 

Technical  tracincr 

« 

6 

I 

4 

6 

4 

3 
« 

12 

4 

4 

6 

10 

6 

« 

Architectural  tracinsr 

2 
10 

6 

3 
8 

10 

ao 

DrawiniF . 

3 
9 

3 

9 
2 

i 
9 

2 

4 

PraciucU  training. 

Mechanical  shops 

Chemical  8hoi>s. 

9 

9 

6 

18 

10 
8 

nrn<'linn.nhAmir>al  Rhnna  . . 

20 

Total 

36 

33 

34 

38 

34 

42 

40 

40 

42 

42 

42 

42 

a  Electrical. 


HOURS  OF  STUDY  PER  WEEK  IN  LOWER  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Subject. 

Classes. 

Classes. 

Classes 

1 

L 

II. 

m. 

L 

IT. 

nL 

L 

TT. 

ITT. 

Reli  «»ion .................................. 

1 

4 
4 
4 
3 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
...... 

""i' 

1 

4 
4 
3 
3 

1 

1 

1 
3 
4 

4 

1 

1 

A ritn initio  and  alirehra(B)Tx-^T-.--  

Geometry ............... .......  ............. 

2 
3 

4 

■"e' 

7 

2 

X*h  vsica 

/^Vi<»mi  at  HTT 

!&l6chaiiica       .. .........•«•.•. 

2<o61offv 

3 

Const  ruction  of  machines  .................... 

4 
2 

6 
4 

2 
3 
3 

5 

Mt^cbaiiica)  work. ........................... 

Cheniicnl  work      ....... ............ 

8 

Archilecturul  work  and  materials 

0 

8 
2 
1 

6 

Subsidiarv  adiustmonts 

1 

3 

T^vf^Iliiicr  anil  Iftvinir  niifc  nf  TnainHnJn 

2 

Sookkceninff 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 
4 

4 

Q raphieal  studies. 
Drawing 

4 
4 

2 

4 

• 

4 
4 

2 
2 

6 

4 
2 

6 
4 
2 

« 

Technical  and  ceomctrical  tracinir 

4 

CaJliiiraphy 

Practical  training. 
Mechanical  shops 

20 

20 

20 

18 

Chemical  8hoD8 

"io' 

10 

6 
8 

Techno-cheimcal shops  and  traininir  works. . 

14 

14 

IS 

Total 

44 

44 

46 

44 

42 

49 

44 

40 

44 

a  AJgebra  is  taught  only  in  mechanical  classes. 
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Sulyect. 
» 


lan^Bftce *. 

and  Doo'kkoepijig 


Ketigion 
Bussiaii 
Arithmetic 
Geometry. 

EloiDcntary  knowledge  of  physics 

Te(;hnology  of  woods  in  the  Joiners*  section 

Technoloffyof  metals  in  the  locksmltlifl' nection 

Callip'apny 

Drawing 

Geometrical  tracing 

Technical  tracing 

Pract  ical  studies  in  workshops *. .« . 

Singing 


Total. 


Chisses. 


I. 


1 
2 
3 

3 


2 

4 
8 


24 


42i 


n. 


1 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


2 

2 

2 

84 


*H 


in. 


2 
8 
3 


4 

1 
1 


2 


5 
24 


43| 


THE  FUNDAMEl^TTAL  EEGULATIOl^S   FOR  INDUSTRIAL(a) 
SCHOOLS,  IMPERIALLY  CONFIRMED  MARCH  7,  1888, 

The  object  of  these  regulations  was  to  afford  a  definite  basis  for  dis- 
trict and  graded  institations  for  technical  edncation.  So  far,  however, 
no  schools  have  been  established  under  them«  The  regulations  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  industrial  schools  for  the  male  population  of  the  empire  are 
established  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  in  the  population  middle 
and  lower  technical  and  trade  education. 

(2)  The  middle  technical  schools  teach  all  that  is  required  for  mechan- 
ics as  nearest  assistants  to  engineers,  and  the  other  chief  supervisors 
of  industry. 

(3)  The  lower  technical  schools,  in  tea^^hing  some  special  branch, 
give  the  knowledge  required  by  the  immediate  and  direct  supervisors 
of  the  labor  of  workmen  in  industrial  works. 

(4)  The  trade  schools  teach  the  practice  of  different  trades,  and  give 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  an  intelligent  system  of  executing  work. 

(5)  Each  of  the  above  forms  of  industrial  schools  can  exist  sepa- 
rately, or  together  with  other  similar  schools  of  different  grades  and 
spexdalties.  If,  in  the  general  superintendency,  the  middle  technical 
schools  are  joined  with  the  lower,  or  with  the  trade  schools,  then  such 
a  conjunction  of  schools  bears  the  name  of  a  general  industrial  school. 
To  the  industrial  schools,  as  far  as  possible,  are  joined  supplementary 
schools  for  teaching  workmen  during  their  unoc(fUi)ied  hours. 

(6)  The  industrial  schools  may  be  joined  with  preparatory  schools 
of  a  general  education.  In  educational  institutions  of  this  kind  the 
teaching  of  general  educational  subjects  may  be  done  in  classes  desig- 
nated to  take  special  studies.  On  the  contrary  the  teaching  of  some 
of  the  mixed  subjects  and  practical  work  may  be  begun  before  finishing 
the  general  educational  course  in  the  school,  on  condition,  however, 
that  in  the  middle  technical  schools  the  teaching  of  mixed  subjects 
and  of  practical  work  do  not  begin  until  the  scholars  have  ended  their 
general  education  according  to  the  third  class  of  real  (non-classic)  g^^m- 
nasia. 

a Promeeshleni  (French,  industriel ;  GGTmnn,  gewcrb) .  Included  under  this  term  are 
the  middle  technical,  lower  technical,  and  tra<lo  Bchools.  The  higher  technical 
snbjectfl  wonld  be  taught  in  the  universities. 
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[An  industrial  school  joined  with  a  school  of  general  education  can 
not  be  joined  with  industrial  schools  of  other  categories.] 

(7)  The  industrial  schools  are  supported  either  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  or  of  communes,  or  of  societies,  or  of  private  people.  The 
schools  supported  by  the  government  treasury  or  requiring  material 
assistance  from  it,  undergo  all  the  rules  promulgated  for  them  by  the 
government,  and  their  teachers  and  scholars  enjoy  all  the  rights  men- 
tioned in  the  regulations.  The  government  can  also  grant  such  rights 
to  other  schools  supported  by  communes,  private  people,  etc. 

(8)  The  offerings  received  by  these  schools,  the  payment  for  tuition, 
and  income  through  the  sale  of  articles  made  in  the  school  shops  are 
considered  to  be  the  sole  property  of  the  school.  The  payments  for 
studies  are  generally  to  be  employed  as  supplementary  to  the  sums 
given  to  the  schools  by  the  government  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  the 
corresponding  sections,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  at  last  for  assist- 
ing persons  in  destitute  circumstances  who  have  served  or  who  serve 
in  such  schools,  as  well  as  poor  scholars.  Th^  profit  from  the  sale  of 
articles  is  to  be  chiefly  utilized  for  the  needs  of  the  shops. 

(9)  In  industrial  schools  a  predominant  significance  is  given  to  the 
teaching  of  subjects  directly  relating  to  the  specialty  of  the  school,  and 
also  to  graphicjil  studies  and  to  practical  exercises  in  the  ways  of  work- 
ing. The  teaching  of  general  educational  studies  is  chiefly  limited  to  a 
repetition  (review)  of  the  programme  passed  in  the  preparatory  gen- 
eral educational  school,  with  the  addition  of  such  subjects  only  as  are 
needed  for  the  practical  life  to  which  the  scholars  are  preparing  them- 
selves. 

(10)  The  extent  of  the  course  of  studies  in  industrial  schools,  the 
determination  of  the  studies  entering  the  programme,'  and  also  the  time 
which  must  be  employed  for  graphical  studies  and  for  practical  exer- 
cises in  working  are  defined  by  statutes  and  regulations  published  for 
such  schools  conformably  to  their  specialty  and  to  the  local  conditions 
and  requirements.  On  the  same  basis  is  also  established  the  extent  of 
studies  in  industrial  schools,  it  being  observed  that  the  programme  of 
middle  technical  schools  and  that  of  trade  schools  lasts  not  longer  than 
four  years,  and  the  programme  of  lower  technical  schools  not  longer 
than  three  years.  In  an  industrial  school  joined  with  a  general  educa- 
tional one,  the  general  term  of  the  course  must  not  exceed  the  normal 
term  of  studies  of  both  schools.  According  to  this  the  trade  schools 
completing  the  general  education  of  primary  schools,  up  to  the  degree 
of  a  two-class  viUage  school,  can  not  have  a  course  of  studies  exceeding 
five  years. 

(11)  Industrial  schools  supported  by  the  government  are  established 
by  order  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  those  supported  by 
other  sources  are  established — the  technical,  by  permission  of  said  min- 
ister; and  the  trade  schools,  by  permission  of  the  curator  of  the  educa- 
tional district.  Technical  schools  are  controlled  by  the  said  curators, 
and  the  trade  ones  by  the  director  of  public  (peasant)  schools. 

(12)  The  industrial  schools  are  allowed  to  accept  scholars  of  all  con- 
ditions and  religions. 

[In  the  schools  supported  by  private  people  limitations  can  be  allowed 
in  this  respect  through  the  permission  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction.] 

(13)  To  enter  trade  schools  one  must  present  a  certificate  of  his  end- 
ing the  course  of  studies  of  primary  schools;  for  entering  the  lower 
technical  school,  the  course  of  studies  of  town  or  district  schools;  and 
for  entering  middle  technical  schools^  a  certificate  of  his  ending  the 
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Btndies  of  five  classes  of  real  (non-classic)  gymnasia,  or  of  any  other 
middle  edacational  institution,  the  coarse  of  which  will  be  regarded 
equal  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

(14)  Persons  not  satisfying  the  above  conditions  are  allowed  to  enter 
such  schools  if  they  have  stayed  at  least  two  years  in  industrial  works, 
and  by  their  examination  can  prove  that  they  can  follow  the  course  of 
the  school  in  which  they  wish  to  enter.  Before  accepting  such  persons 
the  directors  must  get  information  of  them  from  the  places  where  they 
worked. 

(15)  The  fall  programme  regarding  the  entrance  into  such  schools,  as 
well  as  the  regulations  regarding  the  passing  from  class  to  class,  and 
graduating,  is  published  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

(16)  The  industrial  schools  must  have — a  library,  a  cabinet  of  man- 
uals for  tracing  and  drawing  (where  iK)Ssible),  a  special  room  for  model- 
ling, and  the  necessary  books  conformable  to  the  specialty  of  the  school. 
Besides  this  the  schools  must  have  the  necessary  facilities  for  practical 
stadies,  or  the  possibility  for  such  guaranteed  by  private  industrial 
firms. 

(17)  By  permission  of  the  minister  boarding  schools  may  be  allowed 
at  such  industrial  schools,  provided  they  be  superintended  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  latter  schools. 

(18)  The  boarding  schools  are  supported  either  by  the  government 
or  by  payments  received  from  boarders,  or  by  donations  from  com- 
munes, private  people,  etc. 

(19)  The  formation  of  the  control  and  management  of  boarding  schools 
is  appointed  by  special  ministerial  instructions.  * 

(20)  In  industrial  schools^  supported  by  the  government^  the  fees 
for  studies  are  defined — for  technical  schools,  by  the  ministry;  for 
trnde  schools^  by  the  curator  of  the  educational  district ;  for  those  estab- 
lished by  private  means  the  fees  for  studies  are  determined  by  those 
who  support  the  schools. 

(21)  The  compositi(m  (personal)  and  the  order  of  managing  indus- 
trial schools  are  defined  oy  statutes  published  for  such  purposes,  con- 
formable to  the  necessities  and  to  the  statutes  existing  for  general  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  an  equal  grade. 

(22)  The  teachers  of  religion  are  chosen  by  the  school  managers  after 
being  recommended  by  the  local  diocese;  their  appointment  is  con- 
firmed by  the  curator  of  the  educational  district. 

(23)  The  teachers  of  practical  work  are  taken  from  among  those 
who  by  their  education  have  the  right  to  occupy  the  place  of  teachers 
in  real  gymnasia.  For  trade  schools  the  teachers  of  general  educa- 
tional studies  are  taken  from  among  those  who  have  received  a  tech- 
nical or  artistic  education;  the  teachers  of  technical  studies,  technical 
tracing,  and  teachers  of  practical  work,  from  among  those  who  have, 
at  least,  graduated  from  middle  technical  institutions. 

(24)  The  teachers  of  religion,  of  mixed  studies,  of  tracing  and  draw- 
ing, in  the  laboratory,  and  the  masters  having  the  title  ol  mechanics  are 
considered  to  be  in  active  government  service.  The  masters  not  hav- 
ing such  titles,  and  also  teachers  of  modelling,  gymnastics^  music,  and 
dancing,  in  schools  where  these  subjects  are  taught,  are  simply  hired* 

[On  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  approved  by  the  cu- 
rator of  the  educational  district,  all  the  teachers  may  be  private;  t.  e^ 
hired.] 

(25)  For  increasing  general  educational  knowledge  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  experienced  technical  school  teachers,  such  schools 
may  have  supernumerary  teachers. 

8.  Ex.  65 31 
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(26)  Teachers  of  technical  schools  are  appointed  for  service  by  the 
rules  exi^iTtg  lor  non-classic  gjmnasiay  and  the*  trade  teachers  hy  those 
existing  for  town  schools. 

(27)  The  supemnmerary  teachers  and  master  teachers  m  technical 
schools  sappoFted  by  the  government  are  divided  into  fonr  cat4»gorics 
with  tlie  following  salaries:  9C0,  1,200,  ly^O,  and  1,800  rabies  (1530.88, 
$603.60,  «796.32,  and  $995.40)  in  middle  technical  schools;  75<^,  900, 
1,250,  and  1,500  rubles  ($414.75,  $497.70,  $691.25,  and  $820.50)  in  lower 
technical  schools;  each  of  these  salaries  is  given  for  twelve  lessons  a 
week,  for  fifteen  hours  in  directing  the  graphical  studies^  for  twenty 
hours  in  laboratory  work,  and  for  twenty-five  hours  in  practical  work 
in  the  shops,  with  a  deduction  for  Hie  hours  which  \rere  not  occupied 
conformable  to  the  salary. 

(28)  Those  re-entering  the  service  as  teachers  in  technical  schools 
refeeive  at  the  beginning  the  lowest  salary,  and  only  after  five  years' 
service  in  the  same  school  can  it  be  increased.  Tho  next  salaries  are 
given  to  those  who  have  served  more  time  in  the  school,  and  have  dis- 
played a  useful  service. 

(29)  For  additional  lessons  or  hours  m  technical  schools  the  teachers 
receive  an  additional  pay,  which  in  middle  technical  schools  is  calcu- 
lated at  75  rubles  ($11.48)  a  year  for  each  general  educational  study,  at 
60  rubles  ($33  J8)  for  each  graphical  study,  etc. 

(;iO)  Teachers  of  trade  schools  suppoi-ted  by  the  government  receive 
a  remuneration  for  teaching  according  to  the  number  of  hours  occupied 
by  them  during  the  week ;  the  lessons  of  religion  aud  of  special  sciences 
are  paid  at  50  rubles  j[$27.65)  for  a  yearly  hour,  and  the  general  educa- 
tional lessons  at  40  rubles  ($22.12),  the  payment  for  practical  work 
being  25  rabies  ($13.83)  for  the  yearly  hour. 

(31)  In  each  lower  and  middle  technical  school  with  one  or  two 
specialties  there  is  appointed  one  supervisor,  the  middle  school  with 
three  specialties  has  two  supervisors,  and  the  general  technical  school 
has  four  of  them  who  are  chosen  from  among  the  teachers.  Such  su- 
pervisors must  assist  the  school  authorities  in  controlling  the  conduct 
aud  success  of  scholars,  and  must  also  replace  absent  teachers. 

(32)  On  combining  several  middle  technical  schools,  in  each  of  its 
sections  is  apxK)iuted  a  special  person  for  controlling  and  teaching  the 
specialty  appertaining  to  such  section. 

(33)  In  industrial  schools,  in  case  of  need,  doctors  maybe  appointed 
by  the  curator  of  the  educationid  district,  while  in  trade  schools  they 
may  be  chosen  by  the  inspector  and  appointed  by  the  director  of 
public  schools. 

(34)  At  industrial  schools,  conformable  to  the  grade  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  teachers,  there  may  be  formed  pedagogical  councils  and 
household  committees  on  regulations,  which  exist  for  other  schools  of 
the  same  standing. 

(35)  At  industrial  schools  there  may  be  appointed  positions  of  hon- 
orary curators,  and  in  trade  schools  honorary  inspectors. 

(36)  These  schools  have  the  right  to  have  a  seal  engraved  with  the 
government  armories  and  the  name  of  the  school,  to  procure  realties  and 
accept  all  sorts  of  gifts,  and  to  get  from  abroad  articles  of  art,  eto.,  ex- 
empted from  duties. 

(37)  Arrests,  etc. 

(38)  Persons  teaching  in  government  industrial  schools  are  pen- 
sioned according  to  their  grades. 

(39)  Graduates  of  middle  fourth-class  technical  schools  receive  the 
name  of  techno-mechanic,  conformable  to  the  specialty.    Graduates 
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of  such  of  these  schools  as  have  a  course  of  studies  of  two  or  three 
years  get  the  above  name  only  after  having  served  two  or  three  years 
in  industrial  works. 

(40)  Those  receiving  the  name  of  techno-mechanic,  if  they  have  no 
other  higher  rights,  receive  the  title  of  honorable  citizen,  and  ako  the 
right  to  enter  higher  technical  schools  of  a  corresponding  nature. 

(41)  The  graduates  of  middle  technical  schools,  if  they  did  not  pos- 
sess higher  rights  before  entering  these  schools,  have  in  regard  to  title 
and  conscri])tion  the  same  rights  as  those  graduating  fi*om  middle  gen- 
eral educational  institutions.  The  graduates  of  lower  technical  and 
also  of  trade  schools  receive  the  rights  given  to  persons  of  a  corre- 
sponding education. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN 

SCANDINAYIAN  COUNTRIES. 
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,  CHAPTER    IX 

FBESXNT  STATUS  dV  INBOBTEZAL  EPUGATIOBr  IH  SCAHBHTAVIAH 

GOUSTBIE& 

Trade  schools  have  not,  as  yet,  attained  great  importance  m  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Ontside  the  trade  departments  of  some  of  the  tech- 
nical scliools  bat  few  exist,  and  these  are  still  in  their  infancy.  Among 
artisans  there  is  a  strong  opposition  to  the  ordinary  trade  school;  but 
the  general  opinion  among  educators  and  others  favors  them,  and  almost 
every  employer  finds  youths  who  have  graduated  from  trade  scliools 
superior  both  as  artisans  and  as  men.  The  most  important  trade  schools 
are  those  for  weaving  in  Sweden;  schools  for  wood  carvers  and  one  for 
mechanics  in  Norway;  and  schools  for  shoemakers  and  watchmakers 
in  Denmark.-  A  number  of  new  schools  are  spoken  of,  and  some  are 
soon  to  be  opened. 

Of  much  greater  importance,  as  yet,  than  the  trade  schools  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  the  technical  schools, 
of  which  (not  including  technological  institutes)  l^orway  has  14,  Swe- 
den 34,  and  Denmark  82.  All  of  these  schools  receive  support  from  the 
governments  of  their  respective  countries.  They  are  for  the  greater  part 
evening  schools,  and  have  as  their  chief  object  the  technical  education 
of  artisans,  though  a  few  of  them  offer  facilities  for  general  academic 
studies.  A  few  have  trade  departments,  but  most  of  them  are  content 
to  give  theoretical  instruction  in  the  trades,  leaving  it  to  the  pupils  to 
obtain  manual  skill  in  the  shops.  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to 
drawingof  all  kinds,  especi<ally.  trade  and  mechanical  drawing.  The 
great  majority  of  the  pupils  of  these  technical  schools  are  working 
already  at  some  trade.  Employers  are  obliged  sometimes  to  send  the 
youths  who  work  for  them  to  these  schools;  others  are  glad  to  pay  their 
fees,  and  encourage  all  to  attend. 

It  was  observed  that  nearly  every  foreman  of  a  shop  was  a  graduate 

;  of  some  technical  school.    Some  idea  of  the  importance  given  these 

'.  schools  in  Scandinavian  countries  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 

in  Denmark  alone,  with  its  2,500,000  inhabitants,  about  10,000  pupils 

attend  technical  schools  every  year. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  technical  schools  are,  in  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, the  so-called  schools  of  home  industry,  their  task  being  the 
revival  of  home  industry  among  the  country  population  by  teaching 
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the  men  to  do  sach  carpenter  and  blacksmith  work  as  may  be  useful  to 
the  farmer,  and  the  women,  weaving,  spinning,  etc.,  and  also  different 
kiinds  of  ornamental  work  for  those  who  desire  it.  These  schools  are 
regarded  as  productive  of  great  economic  results,  in  many  cases  en- 
abling country  laborers  to  double  their  income  during  the  winter  months. 
In  Denmark  no  less  than  500  schools  of  home  industry  exist,  generally 
in  connection  with  other  schools,  and  are  supported  by  400  societies  for. 
the  promotion  of  home  industry,  and  in  part  by  the  government. 

In  Sweden  few  schools  of  this  kind  exist,  as  home  industry  has 
always  flourished  in  that  country,  and  skill  in  all  kinds  of  manual  work 
has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  manual  training  schools  (sloid  schools)  play  a  great  part  in 
Scandinavian  education.  In  Korway  manual  training,  or  sloid,  is  yet 
in  its  beginning,  having  been  introduced  principally  in  higher  private 
schools,  but  after  January  1,  1892,  will  become  obligatory  in  all  public 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

In  Sweden  the  manual  training  departments  are  nearly  all  in  pub. 
lie  schools  of  a  lower  grade.  The  higher  schools  jbeach  manual  training 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  There  are  also  a  number  of  schools  in  Sweden 
wh6re  manual  training  only  is  taught. 

In  Deumark  instruction  in  home  industrial  work  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  sloid  in  most  of  the  public  schools  3  the  latter  is  found  only 
in  schools  of  a  higher  grade  (about  GO  in  all). 

As  to  the  real  aim  and  purpose  of  instruction  in  sloid  there  is  even 
at  this  date  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  educators  in 
Scandinavian  countries.  Although  its  very  practical  results  are  obvious^ 
and  manufacturers  and  other  employers  are  enthusiastic  over  these 
schools  because  they  furnish  youths  who  possess  more  manual  skill 
combined  with  considerable  technical  insight  than  those  who  have 
not  enjoyed  the  same  advantage,  still  this  is  by  others  regarded  simply 
as  an  incidental  advantage,  and  not  that  which  gives  sloid  its  real 
worth. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  the  so-called  Kaas  system  is  the  one  accord- 
ing to  which  all  manual  training  is  conducted  in  Scandinavian 
countries  is  erroneous.  Each  country  has  its  own  system,  and  nearly 
every  large  school  some  peculiar  feature  of  its  own.  Thus  in  XJpsal 
shoemaking  is  a  part  of  the  instruction,  in  Gothenburg  tinsmiths'  work, 
etc. 

The  higher  schools  in  Norway,  where  manual  training  is  obligatory 
and  occupies  a  part  of  the  time  which  would  otherwise  be  given  to  the 
usual  studies,  have  the  book  work  to  be  accomplished  in  a  year's  course 
fixed  by  law.  Inquiry  has  shown  that  in  order  to  introduce  manual 
training  the  time  for  the  ordinary  studies  had  to  be  shortened  by 
two  or  more  hours  a  week  in  several  schools,  yet  no  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  in  doing  as  much  book  work  as  formerly  and  in  doing  it  as 
well.    This  was  the  case  in  some  schools  where  inquiry  was  made. 
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The  directors  of  these  schools  all  agreed  that  in  some  cases  manual 
training  had  the  effect  of  making  a  student  more  proficient  in  book 
work.  It  is  further  believed  that  manual  training  has  a  wholesome 
influence^  on  mental  work  in  general,  in  this  that  it  stimulates  the  fac- 
ulties besides  effecting  a  more  harmonious  development.  Most  schools 
aim  to  have  their  manual  training  departments  extended.  Only  in  one 
CUse  was  manual  training  spoken  of  with  indifference  and  looked  upon 
as  beneficial  only  as  taking  the  place  of  gymnastics.  In  no  case  was  it 
regarded  as  detrimental  in  any  way  to  proficiency  in  stud^. 

Sewing,  knitting,  mending,  and  various  kinds  of  needlework  have 
been  taught  in  every  girls'  school  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  Embroidery  and  finer  needlework,  however, 
are  taught  only  in  private  schools.  In  Sweden  an  attempt  is  also  being 
made  to  introduce  cooking  courses  into  the  public  schools,  but  so  far 
with  poor  success  as  the  attendance  is  not  obligatory. 

In  the  folk  schools  the  pupils  receive  instruction  for  four,  eight,  and 
even  twelve  hours  a  week  for  seven  years  in  sewing  and  iiidustrial 
work.  In  the  higher  private  schools  the  same  instruction  extends  over 
a  period  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years,  and  is  in  most  cases  obligatory. 

The  aim  in  the  public  schools  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  and  mend 
her  own  clothing,  and  to  teach  her  various  kinds  of  housework.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, viz.,  all  agree  that  they  are  excellent,  and  that  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes  the  ability  in  different  sorts  of  handiwork  and  the  eco- 
nomical and  orderly  habits  the  girls  bring  with  them  from  school  are  of 
great  moral  and  economic  importance.  Usually  the  girls  on  leaving 
school  are  competent  enough  to  do  sewing  of  all  kinds,  plain  dress- 
making and  other  similar  work,  with  some  skill.  The  training  they 
receive  is  thorough  and  systematic,  and  many  attain  a  degree  of  i^ro- 
ficiency  that  enables  them  to  earn  a  living  by  this  kind  of  work,  with- 
out seeking  special  instruction  out  of  school.  Constant  improvement 
in  methods  is  made,  and  only  specially  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  are  employed. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  further  training  in  the  kinds  of 
work  above  referped  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  so  called  in- 
dustrial schools  for  women,  generally  private  enterprises,  though  some 
of  them  receive  state  aid.  In  addition  to  teaching  sewing,  dressmak- 
ing, etc.,  these  schools  have  made  great  efforts  to  revive  the  interest  in 
art  weaving  and  lace  making.  Their  success  has  far  surpassed  expec- 
tation, and  it  is  predicted  that  owing  to  their  influence  home  industry 
will  flourish  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  as  never  before.  Some  of 
these  schools  offer  courses  in  languages,  bookkeeping,  etc.,.  and  do 
much,  it  is  claimed,  to  better  the  economic  and  social  position  of 
women. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  trade,  technical,  and  industrial  schools 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the  per  cent,  who  go  out  as  graduates 
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and  non-gradaales  into  the  oectrpations  for  whicb.  they  have  been  fitted, 
areas^nows: 


GUABFATES  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  1SGSWA.Y. 


QehooL 


Trade  9choo1», 

SkirnQordn  Mbool  for  mdclianioa. . . . 

Annidal  school  of  carpentry 

SeUe  school  of  cai^Dlry 

I)ovro  school  of  woo<l  oarvtag 

Kiensorvlk  school  of  wood  oarviag , 

TMMieal  idu>oU. 

Xrondl^Jem  technical  s^hmiI v 

Bergen  technical  school , 

ChnstlanlA teehttioal  tohool — ^ 

£ndtuMalsehodt§, 

Cliristiania  industrial  sohool  &r  women 

Levunger  indiXMlrial  school  for  women      * 

OfstiMl  industrial  s<^ool  for 

Frolich  industrial  school . . . 


GltADITATES  OF  SCHOOLS  m  SWlfDEN. 


TradB  gehtck, 

Bor&s  school  of  weaving 

Lonniiig  school  of  weaving 

Bskilatona  sohooi for  metal  workevs  .^...r^ 

Sbckniottl  $ch9of9. 

Orebro  teehnieal  sabool  (fbnr  years,  1888>18!n) 

l^urrkioping  technical  scliool  (four  years,  1888-1891) 

Haimo  technical  school  (four  years,  188^-1891) 

Borfts  technical  school  (four  years,  188&-18S1) 


87 

loe 

110 

96 

29 

90 

78 

85 

48 

89 

80 

95 

U 

90 

GRADFATES  OF  SCHOOLS  LNT  DENMABK. 


Trade  •ehoolt* 


School  for  shoemakers  (three  yeara) . . . 
School  for  watchmakers  (three  years). 


Technical  schooU, 

Department  of  painting,  Copenhagen  technical  school 

Department  for  metal  workers,  Copenha;;en  technical  school 

Dcjiartnieint  of  painting,  Odense  technical  school ^ 

Department  of  pain  ting,  Asrhnos  technical  school 


MANUAL  TBAPmSTG  DT  SWEDEN. 

In  his  address  before  the  manual  training-  congress  at  Munich  in 
1888  the  celebrated  Salomon,  director  of  the  seminary  at  Faas,  gave 
a  brief  ontline  of  the  development  of  sloid  as  an  edncationai  factor  in 
Swedish  schools.    He  said: 

The  work  of  introdiiciDg  sloid  instruction  in  the  Swedish  schools,  in 
accordance  with  present  principles,  had  its  beginning  in  the  year  1872; 
in  which  year,  also,  was  founded  the  sloid  school  at  Niiiis.  In  those 
first  years  the  movement  wa4»  restricted  to  the  establishoient  of  inde- 
pendent  schools  and  to  the  introduction  of  sloid,  aa  a  special  hraoek 
of  insti'uction,  into  a  number  of  common  schools. 
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With  the  year  1877  the  Swedish  sloid  instractiou  reaebed  a  new 
stage  of  pragrees,  when  the  diet,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  government, 
deterBEUued  to  impropriate  an  annual  subveulion  of  75  crowns  ($20.10) 
out  of  the  state  tsneaeiirf  for  the  benefit  of  every  common  school  in 
which  sloid  instractiou  for  boys  should  be  introduced. 

After  giving  due  o^edit  to  Minister  F.  F.  Oarlsson  for  the  siiecesfiful 
accomplishment  of  this  work  Diieetor  Salosnooi  eontinued : 

It  was  estimated  that  this  allowance  of  75  crowns  (t20.10)  would  be 
paid  to  200  schods^  but  it  is  evident  that  this  estimate  was  much  too 
low,  since  there  are  now  more  than  1,000  schools  which  are  entitled  to 
the  award.  With  the  exception  of  the  common  schools  in  Oothenburg 
sloid  instruction  is  everywhere  elective. 

In  Ooth^iburg  sloid  is  reserved  for  pupils  of  the  fourth  school  year 
in  the  common  schools.  About  2,000  boys  have  taken  this  course.  The 
sloid  teaching  is  given  to  20  different  divisions,  each  of  which  includes 
18  to  19  pupils.  There  are  13  carpentry  divisions,  5  dtvisifnas  for  iron 
work,  and  1  each  for  pastebosurd  w(H*k  syid  painting.  Each  pupil  re- 
ceives 7  hours'  instruction  in  sloid  per  week.  This  is  given  l^  master 
workmen.    •    •    • 

In  1887  the  city  appropriated  22,200  crowns  r$5,949.60)  for  this  In- 
struction,  to  which,  the  state  added  the  sum  of  3,750  crowns  ($1,005). 
As  long  ago  as  tto  year  1875  sloid  was  introduced  as  an  elective  spe- 
cialty into  the  common  school  teachers^  seminary  at  Gaflstad,  and  in 
the  fall  of  this  year  (1888)  it  is  proposed  to  being  it  into  the  common 
school  teachers^  seminaries  at  Lund  and  at  Hemosand. 

From  the  common  schools^  as  a  point  of  departure,  tite  sloid  instrue- 
tion  has  extended  little  by  little  to  other  edueatiooal  establishments; 
aTid  so^  within  recent  years,  t>he  opportunity  has  be«a^  given  to  the 
pupils  of  many  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  (both  gymnasia 
and  private  schools)  to  receive  sloid  instruction  at  stated  hours  every 
week. 

Large  numbers  of  teachers'  associations  have  declared  themsdves  in 
favor  of  this  idea.  At  the  (twelfth)  general  council  of  teachers  at  Goth- 
enburg in  1887  the  question  for  discussion  was,  ^'  Should  sloid  instruc- 
tion be  introduced  into  teachers'  seminaries  generally;  and,  if  so,  in 
wliat  way  and  under  what  formF  On  motion  of  Principal  Carlsson, 
son  of  the  former  minister,  F.  F.  Garlsson,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

^^  In  consequence  of  the  experience  accumulating  on  many  sides  the 
teachers'  oouncO  holds  it  to  be  indisputable  that  Sirth^  experiments 
should  be  made  in  introducing  sloid  instruction  into  the  general  teach- 
ers' seminaries.  The  sloid  teaching  should  form  an  elective  specialty, 
and,  at  first,  wood  sloid  only  should  be  taught  (cabinetmaking  and  a 
little  turning)." 

It  deserves  mention,  as  of  special  significance,  that  in  recent  years 
8l<Hd  has  also  been  introduced  not  only  into  the  higher  schools  for 
boys,  but  into  a  number  of  girls'  schools  and  mixed  schools. 

From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  sloid  instruction  for  girls  has  been 
advocated.  The  so-called  people's  high  schools  (the  seminaries  for  the 
country  population)  have  begun  to  introduce  the  sloid;  and  in  the 
universities  at  Ux>sal  and  Lund  sloid  rooms  are  fitted  up  for  the  use 
oi  students. 

The  education  of  the  teachers  is  provided  for,  piurtly  through  courses 
held  in  the  several  provinces,  partly  through  means  of  the  sloid  semi- 
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nary  at  Kaas,  where  every  year  great  numbers  of  male  and  female 
teachers  receive  free  instruction.  Those  male  and  female  teachers 
who  are  installed  over  the  common  schools  receive  a  subsidy  from  the 
provincial  tfeasuries,  and  can  travel  on  the  state  railroads  to  and  from 
the  seminary  at  reduced  fares. 

As  regards  the  principles  of  sloid  instruction  in  the  Swedish  schools 
a  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  pedagogic  and  practical 
school  sloid.  This-  last  is  now  practised  in  a  few  schools  only — as  in 
the  Practical  Work  School  at  Stockholm,  the  Institute  of  Eeformation 
at  Hall,  and  in  certain  common  schools  in  the  provinces  of  Stockholm 
and  Carlscrona.  The  object  of  sloid  teaching  here  is  to  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  acquire  dexterity  and  skill  in  making  certain  specified  objects. 
This  plan,  therefore,  places  the  school  in  servitude  to  sloid  instruction; 
whereas  at  l^aas,  and  elsewhere  in  Sweden,  for  the  most  part,  peda- 
gogic sloid  instruction  provides,  first  of  all,  a  means  of  development 
for  the  'children,  and  thereby  serves  primarily  for  their  education. 
Kot  skilled  labor,  but  the  exercise  itself  is  here  the  chief  object.  Since, 
therefore,  sloid  instruction  is  here  placed  in  the  service  of  education, 
this  instruction  must  be  ma<te  available  for  the  pedagogic  education  of 
the  teachers  who  are  in  a  position  to  prevent  what  is  designed  to  be 
merely  a  means  from  being  confounded  with  the-end. 

Formerly  artisans'  sloid  instruction  prospered  fairly  well  in  the  com- 
mon schools;  but  of  latQ  years  this  form  of  instruction  has  become  less 
popular,  so  that  in  Gothenburg,  where  this  "practical  school  sloid''  has 
had  its  strongest  fortress,  they  are  earnestly  endeavoring,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  to-direct  it  in  a  purely  pedagogical  course. 

From  all  these  indications  it  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  sloid  instruc- 
tion in  Sweden  is  having  a  successful  development,  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative,  and  corporeal  labor  will  be  annually  introduced  into 
hundreds  of  schools.  The  interest  in  this  instruction  reaches  to  ever- 
widening  circles.  For  the  advantage  of  a  wise  and  generous  educa- 
tion, adapted  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  may  it  continue  to  extend. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1890  there  were  in  Sweden  1,392  schools 
into  which  manual  training  had  been  introduced.  These  schools  re- 
ceived state  aid  to  the  amount  of  103,067.78  crowns  (127,622.17).  Be- 
sides, the  state  appropriates  20,000  crowns  ($5,360)  annually  to  support 
this  instruction  in  various  districts.  From  other  sources  these  schools 
derive  a  revenue  of  200,000  crowns  (153,600)  a  year. 

To  the  above  number  must  be  added  about  200  institutions  which, 
within  the  year  1891,  adopted  manual  training — state  schools,  private 
schools,  several  sloid  schools,  and  public  schools. 

MANUAL  TEADTIlffG  Df  DENMAEK. 

In  Denmark  there  existed  for  many  years  prior  to  1883  a  form  of 
educational  hand  labor  styled  "home  industry,"  of  which  the  Danish 
teacher,  Glauson-Kaas,  was  a  prominent  advocate  and  champion. 

Owing  to  differences  of  opinion  between  this  remarkable  man  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Central  Association  of  Home  Industry  (concern- 
ing the  utility  of  manual  training  as  a  means  of  inteUectual  disci- 
pline) the  partisans  of  each  polemic  fell  into  a  violent  conflict,  and  as 
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a  result  the  movement  cajne  to  a  stand  and  even  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  retrogression.  At  this  juncture  Prof.  Mitkelsen,  whose  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  regarded  by  Herr  Schenckeadorff  with  great  admi- 
ration^ and  in  respect  to  thoroughness  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any, 
exerted  his  influence  as  a  pacificator. 

Prof.  Mikkelsen,  now  director  of  the  sloid  school  at  Copenhagen,  as 
a  delegate  from  Denmark,  made  an  address  before  the  eighth  German 
manual  training-  congress  upon  the  progress  of  Danish  sloid,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  referred  only  by  indirect  allusion. to  the  unprofit- 
able controversies  that  had  been  waged  between  the  riv^al  factions. 
He  merely  said: 

It  will  be  needless  for  me,  in  this  presence,  to  go  into  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  work  school  movement,  as  it  was  conducted  in  former  years 
by  Clauson-Kaas,  and  so  zealously  and  energetically  promoted  by  him 
and  his  friends.  This  history  is  so  well  known  in  Germany  that  1  can 
add  nothing  new  concerning  it.  I  remark  only  that  the  present  aims 
of  olir  sloid  teaching  follow  other  lines  than  those  which  the  home  in- 
dustry experiment  of  Clauson-Kaas  had  in  i^iew. 

As  this  address  contains  a  succinct  account  of  sloid  instruction  as 
pursued  in  X)enmark  its  salient  points  are  here  reproduced: 

In  reviewing  this  new  order  of  things  in  Dennrark  I  must,  in  a 
rude  fashion,  begin  with  my  own  undertaking.  Yet  this  shall  not 
deter  me  from  giving  you  a  wholly  objective  picture  of  the  develop- 
ment and  condition  of  sloid  instruction,  as  well  as  of  the  system  pur- 
sued by  me.  I  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  exclude  from  my  report 
everything  of  a  polemical  nature. 

After  I  had  labored  for  the  cause,  with  voice  and  pen,  for  a  series  of 
years,  in  1883  I  established  the  first  genuine  sloid  school  in  Denmark 
at  Nestved,  whel'e  I  was  then  the  principal  of  a  technical  school.  In 
the  year  1885  I  went  to  Copenhagen,  founded  there,  at  my  own  expense, 
a  sloid  school,  and  began  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  sloid  by  means  of 
strenuous  agitation,  not  only  in  Copenhagen,  but  everywhere  through- 
out the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1886  Herren  Slomann  and 
Winkel-Hom,  who  had  founded  a  new  Latin  and  real-school,  prepared 
to  incorporate  sloid  as  an  obligatory  study  in  the  plan  of  instruction 
in  their  school.  In  this  school,  as  everywhere  else  in  Denmark  at 
present  (with  the  exception  of  two  schools),  the  system  of  teaching 
devised  by  me  is  adopted.  Whereia  this  system  consists  I  will  ex- 
plain further  on. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  the  Danish  Sloid  Society  was  founded  at  my 
suggestion,  whose  aim  is  to  secure  the  introduction  of  pedagogical 
sloid  into  both  the  higher  and  lower  schools  of  the  country.  The 
state  immediately  placed  6,000  crowns  ($1,608)  at  our  disposal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society,  and  at  the  same  time  I  began  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  teachers. 

Soon  after  this  I  bought  a  large,  convenient,  and  well  located  build- 
ing, in  which  I  fitted  up  a  sloid  school  for  teachers.  Here,  in  August 
1886,  was  established  the  first  vacation  course  for  teachers,  which  was 
attended  by  24  male  teachers  and  some  female  teachers.  The  attend- 
ants on  this  course  were  from  Copenhagen  and  other  parts  of  the 
country. 
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At  ilie  begtnsiiiig  of  l^e  school  year  1896  sloid  wais  intTO<lfaoed  m 
on  €xpeiiaieatal  wny  in  tho  Latia  seliool  at  Fredericksborg^.  At 
the  same  time  sHoid  was  taken  up  in  bix  private  Latin  and  real- 
scliools  in  Copenliagen,  jfrom  whence,  in  the  eoorse  of  the  school  year, 
it  found  admission  to  three  more  iDStitutions.  The  cause  oi  sloid 
steadily  won  new  friends,  and  in  edueational  circles  people  began  to 
make  experiments  and  think  earnestly  ooucarning  the  mattar. 

In  July  and  August  1887  was  held  the  second  teachers'  course  in 
my  sloid  teachers'  school,  ajid  this  was  attended  by  .41  male  and  fe- 
male teachers. 

The  extension  of  sloid  instruction  has  gone  steadily  forward  until 
now;  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  sloid  has  been  introduced  itito 
11  Latin  schools,  13  real-schools,  4  people's  high  schools,  1  village 
school,  3  children's  homes,  and  2  asylums.  Many  more  yet  will  intro- 
duce it  during  the  current  year.  Finally,  th^e  are  besides  4  inde- 
pendent sloid  schools  in  Denmark.  Some  classes  also  in  the  common 
school  \\ill  be  experimentally  taught  sloid  exercises. 

At  first  sloid  was  taught  only  to  the  older  boys,  afterwards  to  boys 
from  10  to  11  years  of  age.  Later  it  came  to  be  more  and  more  the  prae- 
tiee  to  begin  instruction  in  wood  sloid  with  boys  in  their  seventh  year. 
Originally,  participation  hi  sloid  instruction  was  almost  everywhere 
optional;  now  it  is  almost  every  where  obligatory,  and  the  ^people  are 
well  satisfied  to  have  it  so.  In  the  people's  high  school  akoie  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  this  school)  does  it  remain  elective. 

At  the  teachers^  courses  (of  which  four  of  six  weeks'  duration  will  be 
annually  held  at  my  sloid  teachers'  school)  instruction  will  be  given 
in  wood  sloid  in  connection  with  drawing.  Then  a  series  of  lectures  will 
be  conducted  here.  These  pertain  in  part  to  pedagogical  and  physiolog- 
ical subjects,  and,  in  part,  to  working  tools  and  the  knowledge  of  ma- 
terials. This  summer  two  teachers'  courses  liave  been  held — from  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July  and  froni  that  time  tiU  tlie 
end  of  August. 

The  stiite  supports  this  movement  for  the  education  of  the  teachers; 
and,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  state  has  contributed,  through  the 
Danish  Sloid  Society,  14,4^  crowns  (^3,859,20)  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause.  The  education  of  the  teachers  continues  through  three  or 
four  consecutive  six  weeks'  courses,  or  a  single  course  of  six  months' 
duration. 

It  is  gradually  becoming  clear  to  us  that  if  sloid  is  to  exert  the  in- 
fluence we  wish  it  must  rest  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  specialties 
of  the  school. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  not  uniform,  but  ranges  tnom  2^  to  5  erowns 
(67  cents  to  $1.34)  per  year."  Children  are  allowed  to  keep  as  their  own 
the  articles  they  make.  The  hours  of  instruction  vary  from  one  to 
four  per  week- 
Teachers  and  school  directors  are  everywhere  well  disposed  toward 
the  cause.  Only  exceptionally  here  and  there  does  one  meet  an  avowed 
opponent.  But  all  have  reached  the  conviction  that  we  have  in  sloid 
a  valuable  means  of  education.  But  the  higher  and  lower  schools 
here  are  not  equally  devoted  to  the  cause.  While  the  first  are  sub- 
stantially unanimous  in  favoring  the  introduction  of  ^oid,  theoe  is 
much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  lower  schools  to  adopt  it.  This  will 
disappear  with  time.    Public  oinuion  is  unequivocally  friendy  to  sloid. 

Artisans  hesitated  at  first,  but  they  already  begin  to  regard  the 
matter  with  approval.     Physicians   are  its  most  zealous  advocates^ 
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Tbej  look  upon  sloid  as  a  means  by  which  tbe  evil  effeet  of  the 
sedontury  habits  incidental  to  the  ordinary  school  may  be  snccessfnlly 
couiiteract<>d.  It  is  hoped^  also,  that  we  have  therein  a  means  for  pre- 
venting the  development  of  evil  impulses. 

In  preneral  the  commfinal  anthorities  do  not  yet  nndersfand  the  great 
significance  of  sloid.  Only  three  communes  have  voted  subsidies  for 
the  introduction  of  sloid,  and  a  fourth  (Copenhagen)  determined,  two 
years  ago,  that  one  of  the  classes  might  receive  sloid  instruction  in 
my  school  for  two  hours  per  week,  during  school  hours. 

Following  out  the  suggestion  and  wish  of  Ilerr  SchenckendorflF,  who 
visitcil  me  at  Copenhagen  this  year,  I  proceed  now  to  set  forth  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  my  system.  I  am  far  firom  affirming  that  this  sys- 
tem is  of  unique  e:xceilence^  but  I  may  say  that,  in  the  leading  intel- 
lectual circles  of  Denmark^  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  correct  in  theory 
as  well  as  in  practice. 

The  word  sloid  is  of  ancient  northern  origin,  and  in  Denmark  it  has 
come  to  signify  manual  labor  in  the  service  of  education. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Danish  sloM  system 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

if  manual  labor  is  to  subserve  the  interests  of  education  and  of  the 
school  by  the  means  of  sloid,  the  system  should  have  reference  to  ,the 
development  of  the  child's  mental  powers  in  those  directions  that  are 
not  provided  for  by  the  system  of  theoretical  instruction.  It  is  believed 
that  through  practical  labor  the  special  capacities  of  the  child,  especi- 
ally the  faculties  of  observation  and  taste,  may  be  unfolded  in  awhoUy 
different  manner  from  that  which  is  possible  by  theoretical  instruction 
alone. 

The  many  different  objects  which  the.  child  takes  in  hand  and  brings 
before  the  eye — which  it  must  work  with,  and  which  it  must  make  ac- 
cording to  specified  models  and  drawings — ^kad  very  syst^natically  to 
the  e<lucatiou  of  the  faculties  of  observation  and  comparison,  and  com- 
pel the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  pupil.  The  child  is  restricted  to 
the  making  of  a  particular  object,  or  of  its  single  parts  when  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  construct  anything  worth  mentioning^  accord- 
ingly, it  learns  thereby  to  concentrate  its  thoughts  upon  one  specific 
object  of  some  kind. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  the  finished  object,  with  its  faults  and  im- 
perfe<;tions,  leads  the  child  to  the  correction  of  his  exercises,  and  so 
teaches  him  the  elements  of  criticism  of  manual  labor.  Whoever  has 
concerned  himself  much  with  sloid  must  have  noticed  what  patient 
trials  are  requisite  (so  foreign  to  a  child's  nature)  to  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  that  pertain  to  the  handling  of  materials  and  the  difi'erent 
working  tools. 

The  speaker,  in  summing  up  the  advantages  of  sloid  as  an  educa- 
tional agency,  declared  his  convictions  as  follows:         . 

Therefore,  since  it  exercises  the  faculty  of  observation,  promotes 
clearness  of  conception,  sharpens  the  perception  of  cause  and  effect, 
develops  the  sen^e  of  form  and  of  beauty,  concentrates  the  attention, 
cultivates  x>atience,  and,  withal,  creates  a  love  and  enthusiasm  for 
labor,  it  is,  in  reality,  the  entire  intellectual  strength  of  the  child 
which  is  called  into  requisition  by  sloid. 

In  Denmark  this  pedagogical  object  of  sloid  occupies  an  advanced 
position;  and  from  this  point  our  system  must  cariy  it  forward. 
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To  condense  the  further  claims  of  sloid  instruction,  as  stated  by 
Profi  Mikkelsen,  it  is  admirably  adapted,  in  the  opinion  of  physi- 
cians, to  improve  the  circulation  and  the  breathing;  and,  from  a  phys- 
iological point  of  view,  it  is  therefore  excellent.  Besides,  as  the 
speaker  said,  *'  School  children  often  show  a  tendency  to  become 
round  shouldered.  This  tendency  will  be  counteracted  by  sloid  work, 
which  requires  the  pupil  to  labor  with  his  arms  wide  apart."  The 
work  is  useful,  also,  as  a  corrective  of  bad  habits  in  sitting  or  standing 
It  tends  to  give  symmetry  of  development.  Children  are.  required  to 
bend  the  body  at  the  hips,  and  are  not  permitted  to  crook  their  backs 
at  work.  They  are  also  trained  to  use  the  left  hand  in  some  of  the 
exorcises;  and,  it  is  said,  that  as  a  corrective  of  shortsightedness  the 
objects  on  which  the  pupils  busy  themselves  are  gradually  removed  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  eye. 

From  the  i)oint  of  view  of  social  economy,  too,  this  speaker  urged 
the  adoption  of  sloid  teaching.  "  Much  of  the  poverty  and  want  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society  would  disappear,"  he  declared,  "  if  the 
youth  should  learn  to  love  and  honor  corporeal  labor,  instead  of  hating 
and  shunning  it,  as  now." 

He  thinks  that  ^^many  misunderstandings  and  disagreements  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  would  cease  if  the  former 
were  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  bodily  labor." 

Then,  again,  "today  very  many  boys,  through  unfortunate  circum- 
stances and  through  ignorance  of  themselves,  enter  into  a  calliug  for 
which  they  possess  neither  fitness  nor  inclination;  as  a  consequence 
they  have  a  feeling  of  discontent,  as  if  they  were  not  in  the  right  place, 
and  they  are  apt  to  become  useless  or  criminal.  Many  such  unfortu- 
nates might  be  saved  to  society  through  sloid  instruction  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  life." 

Again  Prof.  Mikkelsen  continues: 

We  are  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  so-called  piolysloid  because 
we  are  convinced  that,  with  many  different  kinds  of  labor  to  be  done, 
it  is  never  possible  to  execute  a  single  kind  so  thoroughly  as  the  in- 
terests of  education  require. 

We  have,  therefore,  chosen  wood  sloid  alone  (work  at  the  carpen- 
ter's bench)  as  a  means  of  instruction,  because  it  appears  to  us,  for 
the  present  at  least,  to  be  the  only  sloid  method  by  which  we  can  most 
certainly  obtain  the  best  pedagogical,  physiological,  technical,  practical, 
social,  and  economical  results. 

Instruction  in  wood  sloid  begins  with  special  single  forms,  and 
extends  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  exercises,  arranged  according  to 
established  pedagogical  and  physiological  principles,  with  reference  to 
technical  and  practical  requirements. 

In  this  way  the  child  will  gain  distinct  ideas  which  may  be  joined 
together  to  form  a  whole.  This  clearness  of  concei)tion  will  be  best 
attained  when  the  child  perfectly  masters  the  various  working  tools, 
each  of  which  represents  a  particular  kind  of  idea.  Accordinjjly,  eacb 
exercise  leads  up  independently  to  one  result  (object),  which  exhibits 
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in  its  finished  state  the  work  of  the  principal  tool.    But,  at  the  samo 
time^  it  represents  a  sum  of  related  ideas. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  his  subject  Prof.  Mikkelsen  insisted  that, 
in  order  to  insure  good  results  from  class  instruction  in  sloid,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  the  shop,  the  tools,  etc.,  should  be  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view,  but  that,  ^<  before  all  things,  tlie  teacher  should 
possess  sufficient  skill  and  interest  in  his  specialty.'' 

The  recommendation  is  made  that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  the 
people's  schools  in  connection  with  sloid,  and  that  sloid  models  should 
be  made  use  of  for  copying  exercises  in  drawing.  In  some  schools  this 
plan  has  been  carried  out  with  good  results  the  speaker  said,  as  at 
Stockholm,  where,  in  1887,  he  "was  greatly  surprised  to  witness  the  re- 
markable effects  of  this  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  school  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Dahlstrom. 

"N'ext,"  the  speaker  said,  *' after  this  general  survey  of  the  system, 
it  is  in  order  now  to  show  in  detail  where  every  exercise  has  its  place, 
and  therefore  in  what  sequence  the  working  tools  should  betaken  up." 

Wo  quote  only  what  Prof.  Mikkelsen  had  to  say  concerning  one  of  the 
sloid  tools,  viz.,  the  saw: 

Give  a  child  the  opportunity-to  busy  himself  with  saw,  plane,  knife, 
6tc.,  and  ho  will  always  return  to  the  first  named  implement.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  saw  requires  a  lively  move- 
ment, and,  on  the  other,  it  is  possible  for  the  child  to  cut  wood  with  a 
saw  just  as  he  likes.  It  also  affords  the  child  special  delight  to  handle 
a  tool  which  he  commonly  sees  only  in  the  hand  of  the  adult. 

But  we  may  cite  other  reasonafor  choosing  the  saw  asthefirst  working 
implement.  The  discipline  demanded  by  the  saw  presents  but  slightdiflfi- 
culty.  Then  one  may  (more  than  in  any  other  exercise)  assume  a 
healthy  and  graceful  posture.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  saw  is  pop 
ular.  It  is,  besides,  the  '*most  independent"  of  all  tools;  because  with 
it  one  may  make  a  complete  and  useful  object  without  the  aid  of  other 
tools,  except,  perhaps,  a  nail  to  hold  the  parts  together.  It  also  makes 
it  easy  for  the  child  to  understand  a  straight  line. 

Our  saws  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  used  by  workmen,  and 
are  so  constructed  as  to  require  only  the  smallest  possible  outlay  of 
strength.  We  distinguish  the  saws  as  the  rip-saw,  the  cross-cut  saw, 
and  the  back-saw.  These  three  kinds  should  be  employed  consecutively 
in  the  order  named,  since  each  presents  its  own  peculiar  difficulties. 
The  rip-saw  cuts  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  the  position  of  the 
body  in  using  it  offers  no  difficulty.  With  a  little  practice  this  saw 
can  be  used  with  either  hand,  changing  firom  one  to  the  other.  The 
cross-cut  saw  is  somewhat  harder  to  manage,  because  the  saw  teeth 
easily  penetrate  the  soft  interstices  of  the  grain.  But  if  the  children 
have  already  learned  by  handling  the  rip  saw  to  hold  the  saw  lightly 
and  steadily  the  difficulties  will  be  readily  overcome.  The  back-saw 
requires  greater  precision,  and  must,  on  this  account,  be  taken  up  in 
the  third  place.  It  would  not  be  easy,  with  this  implement,  to  preserve 
a  good  position  of  the  body  without  previous  practice  with  the  rip-saw 
and  the  cross-cut  saw. 

This  course  is  connected  with  construction — ^first,  parallel,  then  rec- 
tangular, and,  finally,  diagonal  lines. 

S.  Ex.  65 32 
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At  id]l9  srtage  the'  accessory  tools  sure  th6  metre  mBasure^tBe  lead 
peucil,  the  square,  and  the  hammec 

In  the  same  exhaustive  manner  Pmf.  Mikkelsen  described  the  pllitce 
and  uses  in  his  system  of  the  plane,  the  knife,  the  bit  and  bit  stock, 
the  file,  etc. 

In  conclusion  he  remarked,  ^Such  are  the  requirements  which  the 
friends  of  sloid  lay  upon  the  sloid  teachers.  If  these  are  not  carried 
out  the  whole  movement  must  soon  come  to  naught.  The  time  of  fine 
theories  has  gone  by;  we  now  demand  a  sound  practice  which  shall  se- 
cure what  theory  denied  to  us.^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FBESEHT  8TATVS  07  IHDVSTBIAL  EDVOATIOH  DT  SWrTZESLAHD. 

FATIONAIi  SUBSIDIES. 

The  coDstitntion  of  the  Swiss  confederation  permits  the  federal 
congress  to  establish  and  to  support,  in  addition  to  a  university  and  a 
polytechnic  school^  other  higher  technical  institutions.  It  leaves  to  the 
cantons  the  primary  education  of  the  children,  giving  them  the  exclu- 
sive direction  of  the  primary  schools.  It  directs,  however,  that  such 
education  must  be  obligatory,  and,  in  the  public  schools,  gratuitous, 
and  that  all  pupils  must  be  permitted  to  attend  the  public  schools 
without  prejudice  to  their  liberty  of  belief  and  conscience.  The  consti- 
tution also  authorizes  the  confederation  to  make  uniform  regulations 
regarding  the  employment  of  children  in  factories. 

On  June  27, 1884,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  federal  congress 
granting  subsidies,  under  certain  conditions,  to  aU  institutions  for  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  education  that  desired  to  accept  such  aid.  It 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new,  and  the  development  of  existing, 
institutions,  and  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  industrial  education 
throughout  the  country.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  the 
number  of  trade  schools  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  other  industiial 
institutions,  such  as  drawing  schools,  workingmen^s  evening  schools, 
industrial  art  schools,  etc.,  have  greatly  increased  in  number  and  effi- 
ciency. The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  resolution  and 
of  the  regulations  for  enforcing  the  same: 

Article  1.  For  the  purpose  of  advancing  professional  and  industrial 
education  the  confederation  will  grant  subsidies  out  of  its  treasury  to 
any  institutions  that  are  or  will  be  established  for  such  objects.  When 
any  of  these  institutions  have  other  objects  aside  from  professional  and 
industrial  education,  as,  for  instance,  general  education,  the  federal  con- 
tribution will  be  made  only  for  the  former  branch. 

Art.  2.  The  following  are  regarded  as  institutions  for  industrial  and 
professional  edacation: 

The  workingmen's  schools,  the  schools  for  professional  improvement, 
and  industrial  drawing  schools,  even  if  these  are  in  connection  with  tlie 
public  schools,  the  higher  industrial  and  professional  schools,  the  art 
schools,  the  trade  schools,  collections  of  patterns,  models,  and  other 
materials  for  technical  instruction,  and  professional  and  industrial 
museums. 

Aet.  3.  The  confederation  can  also  contribute  toward  paying  for 
lectures  and  prizes  in  connection  with  professional  and  industrial  edu- 
cation. 
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Art.  4.  The  federal  subsidies  maj^  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
federal  council,  amo.uutto  one-half  oi  the  sum  provided  by  the  cantons, 
communities,  corporations,  and  private  individuals. 

Art.  5.  The  lederal  council  (Bundesrath)  will  call  upon  the  cantonal 
governments  for  detailed  information  regarding  the  uses  made  of  the 
sums  mentioned  in  article  4 ;  it  will  take  cognizance  of  the  progress  of  the 
institutions,  and  will  require  thereeeiyt  of  programmes  of  instruction, 
reports,  and  results  of  examinations.  In  determining  the  federal  sub- 
sidy special  consideration  must  be  made  for  institutions  which  educate 
teachers  for  profesAional  and  industrial  insla^uction,  and  particularly 
institutions  where  drawing  teachers  for  the  workingmen's  schools  and 
the  schools  for  professionsd  improvement  ^re  educated. 

The  confederation  shares,  in  the  same  measure,  the  expenses  for 
edUoatinir  candidl»tes  for  teachers  at  the  institutions  named  in  article  2. 

Art.  6.  The  federal  council  will  negotiate  witfa  tilie  cantons  regard- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  the  confi^erAtion  will  participate  in  tiie 
professional  and  industrial  education,  and  it  will  make  the  final 
arrangements  with  them,  by  contract,  if  necessary. 

Art.  7.  Tbe  contributions  of  the  confederation  must  not  result  in  a 
diminution  of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  cantons,  communities, 
corporations,  or  private  individuals;  they  should  result,  on  the  con- 
trary, jn  stimulating  an  increaseof  energy  in  the  domain  of  professional 
and  industrial  education. 

Art.  8.  The  confederation  will  set  aside  in  its  budget  a  credit  of 
150,000  francs  ($28,950)  for  aiding  professional  andindustrial  education. 
This  credit  may  be  increased  when  the  need  becomes  apparent,,  smd 
when  the  financial  condition  of  the  confederation  permits  it. 

For  the  year  1884  a  sui)plenientary  credit  of  100,000  francs  (119,300) 
will  be  i)laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  federal  council  for  this  purpose. 

Art.  9.  The  fedieral  council  is  instructed  to  publish  this  resolution, 
and  to  fix  the  time  when  the  same  will  go  into  effect,  in  conformity  to 
the  federal  law  of  June  17, 1874,  concerning  popular  voting  on  federal 
laws  and  resolutions. 

The  following  are  the  regulations,,  adopted  January  27,  1885,  con^ 
cernihg  the  exeoution  of  the  resolution  relating  to  industrial  and 
professional  education : 

The  federal  council  of  Switzerland*  in  executing  the  ffederal  resolu- 
tion of  June  27, 1884,  relating  to  professional  and  industrial  education, 
resolves,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Swiss  department  of  commerce  and. 
agriculture,  as  follows: 

Article  1.  Bequests  for  subsidies  from  the  federargovemment  for 
professional  and  industrial  education  must  be  made  to  the  Swiss  dupart- 
ment  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  must  be  forwanled  by  the 
cantonal  governments  after  the  latter  have  examined  the  apx>lications 
and  found  them  worthy  of  consideration. 

Art.  2.  The  first  application  made  by  any  institution  must  contain: 
A.  In  reference  to  organization : 

(1)  The  full  name  and  location  of  the  institution. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  proprietor. 

(3)  Duration  of  its  existence— date  when  founded. 

(4)  A  full  description  of  the  institution — statement  relating  to 
organization,  arrangement  of  classes,  object,  management^  attendance, 
and  conditions  of  admission  of  pupils. 

(5)  All  publications  up  to  date  of  documents  giving  any  informs- 
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tioB  regarding  tlie  institiition,  soeb  as  laws,  decarees,  ordinances,  regu- 
lations, programmes,  statutes^  annual  reports^  accounts,  catalogues,  etc. 
B.  In  reference  to  finances: 

(1)  A  detailed  account  of  income  and  eaqpenditures  during  the  last 

fiscal  year. 

(2)  A  detailed  account  of  expense  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 

the  subsidy  is  desired.  These  documents  must  contain  ac- 
curate information  of  the  contributions  and  other  support 
from  the  cantons,  communities,  societies  and  corporations,  and 
private  sources,  and  the  special  uses  made  of  tliese  contribu- 
tions. 

(3)  Statement  relating  to  the  dues,  tuitions,  admission  fees,  etc., 

required  of  persons  attending  the  institution. 

(4)  The  proposed  uses  to  be  made  of  the  federal  subsidy;  a  detailed 

account  relating  to  the  same.  Expenditures  which  are  con- 
templated for  the  first  time  during  the  coming  fiscal  year 
must  be  distinctly  specified. 

(5)  Amount  and  value  of  property  x)ossessed  by  the  institution. 
AnT,  3.  For  schools  and  special  classes  the  following  will  be  re- 
quired in  addition : 

(1)  Statement  of  the  divisions  of  the  scholastic  year,  the  classes, 

courses,  etc.,  and  the  duration  of  each. 

(2)  Statement  of  the  number  of  weeks  of  instruction  jyev  year,  and 

the  distribution  of  the  same  in  months. 

(3)  The  programme  of  instruction  —  faculty,  courses  of   study, 

weekly  hours  of  session,  arrangement  oi  hours,  etc. 

(4)  Statement  of  number,  sex,  and  required  age  of  pupils. 

(5)  Statement  of  the  attendance  of  each  branch  of  instruction,  and 
whether  the  same  is  obligatory  or  optional. 

(6)  Information  as  to  whether  the  institution  trains  teachers  for 

technical  schools  and  how,  especially  drawing  teachers  for  the 
workingmeu's  schools  and  the  schools  for  professional  im- 
provement. 

Art.  4.  Applications  for  federal  subsidies  for  collections  named  in 
article  2  of  the  federal  resolution  must  be  accompanied  by  the  statutes, 
regulations,  and  reports  relating  to  the  object  of  the  collection,  the 
right  of  access  to  the  same,  the  patronage  up  to  date,  etc. 

Tlie  statutes  must  designate  clearly  the  disposition  made  of  the  ar- 
ticles provided  by  means  of  the  feileral  subsidies,  so  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  identify  the  same  in  case  of  a  discontinuance  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Art.  5.  Applications  for  federal  subsidies  for  lectures  and  prizes  re- 
lating to  professional  and  industrial  education,  and  for  distributing 
stipends  to  candidates  for  teachers  of  the  institutions  named  in  article  2 
of  the  federal  resolution,  must  be  treated  in  the  manner  specified  in 
article  I  above. 

Stipends  to  candidates  for  teachers  will  be  granted  only  on  condition 
that  the  cantonal  government  grants  like  stipends.  The  federal  sti- 
pend, in  any  case,  can  not  exceed  that  of  the  canton.  The  recipient  of 
a  federal  stijiend  obligates  himself  to  report  at  least  once  every  six 
months  to  the  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  regarding  his 
pi'ogre^  and  studies,  and  to  connect  himself  at  the  end  of  his  stu<lies 
with  one  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  aitide  2  of  the  federal  reso- 
lution. 
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Art.  6.  Applications  of  existing  institutions  which  abready  receive 
federal  subsidies  must  contain: 

(1)  A  complete  report  of  the  progress,  resources,  and  attendance 

during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
of  article  3  of  these  regulations,  a  brief  characterization  of 
the  results  of  examinations  must  be  added. 

(2)  A  complete  programme  for  the  coming  scholastic  year. 

(3)  The  statements  required  in  article  2,  section  B,  of  these  regula- 

tions, and  also  a  detailed  account  of  the  dispositions  made 
of  the  federal  subsidies. 

(4)  Printed  annual  reports,  accounts,  etc. 

Art.  7.  Estimates  for  subsidies  requested  must  not  as  a  rule  include : 

(1)  Expenditures  for  general  administration,  office  expenses,  rent, 

maintaining  rooms  or  buildings,  lighting,  and  fuel. 

(2)  Expenses  for  school  furnishings,  furniture,  cases,  etc.,  for  col- 

lections, and  supplies  (paper,  etc.)  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
The  following  may  be  included  and  subsidized: 

(1)  Expenditures  for  raw  materials,  tools,  apparatus  for  instruction 

(in  workshops,  etc.),  and  collections. 

(2)  Expenditures  for  certain  Insiallationen  for  the  special  use  ot 

the  named  institutions. 

The  Swiss  dei)artment  of  commerce  and  agriculture  will  examine 
each  application  and  decide  according  to  its  merits. 

Art.  8.  Institutions  receiving  federal  subsidies  must  furnish  any 
farther  information  to  the  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture 
that  the  latter  may  require. 

Art.  9.  The  Swiss  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  is  em- 
powered, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  federal  council,  to  act  upon 
the  applications  mentioned  in  article  1,  remaining  within  the  limits  ot 
the  budget,  and  it  will  decide  as  to  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  be 
given  in  each  case. 

Art.  10.  The  subsidies  may,  according  to  circumstances,  amount  to 
one-half  of  the  total  sums  contributed  annually  by  the  cantons,  com- 
munities, corporations,  and  private  sources.  The  subsidies  hitherto 
granted  by  the  cantons  and  communities  must  not  be  diminished.  In 
reference  to  the  contributions  of  corporations  and  private  sources  the 
department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  may,  if  it  deems  necessary, 
require  a  guaranty  for  a  specified  time. 

Art.  11.  An  inventory  of  property  purcluised  with  the  federal 
subsidies  must  be  made  each  yciir  and  forwarded  to  the  department  of 
commerce  and  agriculture  for  examination  and  approval.  The  same 
must  be  made  through  the  cantonal  government,  which  will  guarantee 
that  the  property  will  be  used  for  i>ublic  purposes  should  the  institu- 
tion to  which  the  same  belongs  be  discontinued.  The  cantonal  gov- 
ernments will  be  held  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  inventories. 

Art.  12.  The  subsidized  collections  must  be  made  accessible  as  much 
as  possible,  by  loaning  the  articles  to  temporary  exhibitions  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  always  on  security,  and  by  permitting  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  same  by  means  of  photography,  copying,  etc. 

Art.  13.  A  federal  subsidy  may  be  granted  for  an  entire  course, 
extending  over  several  years,  with  the  reservation  that  the  subsidy 
may  be  withdrawn  in  case  the  institution  or  course  is  discontinued 
before  the  end  of  the  time,  or  when  the  course  may  not  prove  satis- 
factory. 

Art.  14.  The  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  at  any  time  an  inspection  oi  the  work  of  any  institu- 
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tion  subsidized  by  the  confederation,  either  directly  or  by  sending  a 
delegate,  and  it  may  also  be  represented  at  the  examinations. 

For  this  purpose  timely  notice  must  be  given  of  all  examinations  to 
be  held. 

The  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  will  prepare  the 
instructions  for  its  inspectors,  in  which  their  duties  and  compensations 
will  be  Bpecified. 

Art.  15.  The  present  regulations  take  effect  at  once. 

The  results  of  the  resolution  are  shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

EXPENSES  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  1885  TO  1889. 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Total 


Insti- 
ta- 

tions- 
subsi- 
dized. 

Total 
expenses. 

Paid  by 
cantons, 
communi- 
ties, pri- 
vate indi- 
viduals, etc. 

• 

Federal 
snlMldies. 

Total 
amonnt 
spent  by 
federal 
govern- 
ment by 
•   virtue  of 
the  resolu- 
tion. 

82 
100 
110 
120 
124 

$156,732.15 
185,176.49 
197,652.71 
231, 914. 52 
253,498.37 

$99,336.95 
116,220.06 
122, 854. 98 
139, 749. 89 
147. 600. 32 

$29,324.46 
38.672.43 
42,275.62 
54, 861. 75 
62.023.25 

$83,075.70 
42,462.44 
50, 176. 52 
61.572.16 
70,845.32 

1, 024, 974. 24 

625, 763. 10 

227,157.51 

258, 132. 14 

Institutions  entitled  to  federal  subsidies  are  divided  into  three 
classes  by  the  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture :  Trade  schools 
(including  schools  for  watchmaking  and  weaving,  workshopis  for  ap- 
prentices, pattern  and  model  collections,  etc.);  industrial  art  institu- 
tions (schools  and  collections)  J  workingmen's  schools,  drawing  schools, 
and  schools  for  professional  improvement. 

The  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  appoints  for  each  class 
from  four  to  six  inspectors  (or  experts)  who  represent  the  department 
at  examinations,  investigations,  etc.  At  least  once  each  year  these 
inspectors  have  a  conference  for  the  discussion  of  si)ecial  questions 
relating  to  their  work  (methods  and  plans  of  instruction,  programmes, 
etc.),  and  for  stimulating  the  advancement  of  the  institutions  placed 
under  their  supervision. 

Following  are  the  amounts  of  the  federal  subsidies  paid  during  the 
year  1890  to  the  various  kinds  of  industrial  institutions: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBSIDIES. 


Kind  of  school. 


The  Teohnfknm,  Winterthur 

General  Industrial  School,  Basel 

Schools  for  industrial  arts  and  drawing 

Industrial  drawing  scliools 

Schools  for  professional  improvement  and  workingmen's  schools 

Weaving  schools 

Watchmaking  schools .* 

Workshops  for  apprentices 

Wood  carving  schools 

Female  in dusuial  school  s 

Industrial  museums,  collections,  etc 

Total 


Subsidies. 


$6,915.58 
8, 088. 00 

14,724.86 
2,703.16 
8, 963. 03 
1, 930. 00 
9,705.00 
6,154.77 
752.70 
2,151.95 
8,828.21 


65,917.66 
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GLASSIFIOATICHr  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Institutions  for  Industrial  education,  including  those  wbere  manual 
work  is  tauglit^  in  amtzerLand  may  be  diyidled  into  the  following 
classes: 

Kindergartens. 

Glasses  in  manual  training,  comprehending  needlework  for  girls,  and 
pasteboard  and  wood  work  for  boys  (sloid  system);  trade  schools  for 
male  apprentieea^  which  iitelade  watchmaking  schools,  carpenter  work- 
shops, shoemaking  workshops,,  schools  for  metal  workers,  schools  for 
wood  earring,  and  schools  for  weaving;  industrial  schools  for  women, 
which  include  schools  for  needlework  and  ladies'  tailoring,  housekeep- 
ing schools,  and  schools  for  servants;  industrial  art  schools  (either 
sex),  which  are  schools  having  classes  in  pattern  designing  for  the  tex- 
tiles, modelling,  ceramics,  engraving,  sculpture,  etc. 

Institutions  for  the  further  development  of  working  people  of  beth 
sexes,  under  which  name  are  included  schools  for  professional  im- 
provement, workingmen's  schools,   and  industrial  drawing  schools. 

Higher  techni^^al  school& — Cantonal  Technical  School  at  Winterthur, 
canton  Zurich^  comprising  schools  for  builders,  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineers,  and  surveyors  of  industrial  arts  and  of  eommerce; 
Federal  Poljrtechnic  School  at  Zurich,  comprising  schools  for  arclii- 
tects  and  builders,  civil  engineers,  foresters^  chemists,  engineers  of 
construction  and  of  agriculture,  a  mechanical  technical  school,  a  school 
for  special  teachers  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in 
addition  special  courses  of  lectures  on  art,  history,  political  science, 
military  science,,  literature,  l^tUguages,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
and  technical  branches. 

Industrial  and  art  museums. 

KLNDEEGARTBIIfS. 

Kindergartens  in  Switzerland  exist  mostly  as  private  institutions, 
supported  by  tuitions,  societies,  donated  funds,  and  contributions  from 
the  states  or  communities.  In  canton  Geneva,  where  kindergartens 
are  state  institutions,  no  tuitions  are  required,  and  the  instruction  forms 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  jmblic  schools.  There  is  a  gradual 
advance  from  kindergarten  work  to  manual  training.  In  other  cantons 
the  kindergartens  are  generally  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the 
public  schools,  and  differ  greatly  in  their  systems  of  instruction  and  in 
the  manner  of  their  support.  In  nearly  all  the  Swiss  kindergartens  the 
Froebel  materials  are  used  together  with  other  subjects,  such  as  elemen- 
tary studies,  object  lessons,  games,  etc.  The  age  for  admission  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  kindergartens,  ranging  generally  from  2,  3,  and 
4  to  5,  6,  and  7  years,  the  average  being  about  from  3  to  6  years.  The 
latest  statistics  collected  regarding  kindergartens  in  Switzerland  are 
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ftr  the  jear  1889  b^JF  M.  Grob^aecietaiy  of' public  instmetion  at  Ztcrich. 
Tttey  aa^  as  fbllows: 

PUBXLS.  AJSB  TEAGH3SBS  IX  KSflffiBGABTBiaBi 


Ctetan. 

SfihodU. 

Bojs. 

Qizls. 

TotaJ 
pnpUa. 

Xeachen, 

Znricli - - 

01 

68: 

3 
t 
4 

2 

5 
10 

8 
82 

8 
16 

1 

"2 

13 

23 

IBD 

3 
30 
65 

1.667 

1,876 

8,832 
260 

79 

Bent ........>.. M. ......... ...^... •«........ 

68 

Xiucenio. .......................................... 

e 

Uri  

Schwytz  .......................................... 

91 

85 

188 

912 

4 

UDterwalden ...................................... 

2 

Zug ^.....^^ 

Frovburfif ......................................... 

VI 

91 

6 
10 

9olearp 

Basel  Town ^ 

l,08i 

1,033 

2,117 

452 

843 

60 

80 

46 

Baaei  Land 

8 

A Diienzt^lL  Ontei*  Rhodf^s  ......................... 

369 

474 

W 

A  ifDf n7.ell.  Inner  KhudiM 

2 

GtHhods  ....... ...... ....... ........ ................ 

42 

38 

4 

A RTf^tl'  ........................................... 

13 

Ticino - 

6Sa 

083 

1«361 

4,009 

240 

997 

3,872 

43 

Vaiid <. 

1€9 

Valais 

3 

IfenchAtel 

30 

Groneva  ........................................... 

1,093 

1,.87» 

85 

Total'- 

615 

21,639 

589 

Manaal  training  scbools  like  tbose  of  the  better  class  in  the  high 
school  grade  in  the  United  States  do  not  exist  in  Switzerland.  What 
is  callHi  manaal  training  for  boys  is  more  like  advanced  kindergarten 
work,  than  training  which  tends  to  make  pupils  more  proficient  in  the 
trades.  It  consists  of  the  execution  of  cardboard  and  simple  wood 
work,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Bloid  system.  Sheets  of  cardboard 
are  prepared  and  cut  into  the  necessary  forms,  and  then  by  means  of 
paste  and  colored  paper  they  are  transformed  into  little  useful  articles, 
commencing  with  simi>le  cubes,  plain  boxes,  lids,  etc.,  and  advancing 
gradually  to  more  complicated  pieces,  such  as  paper  shelves,  match 
boxes,  picture  frames,  card  baskets,  pen  boxes,  etc.  The  wood  work 
consists  of  simple  work  with  the  knife,  the  chisel,  the  saw,  the  plane, 
and  the  hammer.  They  begin  generally  with  simple  work  with  the 
knife,  such  as  making  penholders,  salad  spoons,  etc.,  later,  rules, 
shelves^  boxes,  dovetailing  work,  receivers  for  inkstands,  etc.  'No 
attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  any  profession,  the 
idea  being  simply  to  give  the  boys  an  idea  of  and  a  taste  for  such  work 
as  may  be  useful  for  them  to  understand  in  their  own  homes,  and  in 
general  to  make  them  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  their  hands.  Manual 
training  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  profitable  and  pleasant  recreation 
and  a  means  of  keeping  the  boys  from  the  streets.  The  classes  in  man- 
ual training  are  generally  held  after  school  hours  and  are  outside  and 
independent  of  the  school  programmes. 

Manual  training  classes  for  boys  exist  at  the  present  time  in  the  can- 
tons Orisons,  Saint  Gall,  Appenzell,  Thurgau,  Schaft'hausen,  Zurich, 
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Aargau,  Basd,  Soleure^  Bern,  Kencli^tel,  Ereybnrg,  Yaud,  Olaras,  and 
Geneva,  over  one- half  of  the  cantons.  In  the  cantons  Vaud  and  Neu- 
ch^tel  the  state  contributes  200  francs  ($38.60)  per  year  and  fdrnishes 
the  materials  whenever  a  school  or  class  for  manual  training  is  organ- 
ized. In  Bern  the  state  pays  100  francs  ($19.30)  per  year  toward  the 
expense  of  each  class.  In  Geneva  all  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic funds,  and  manual  training  is  compulsory  for  aU  male  pupils  at  all 
public  schools.  The  latest  statistics  collected  on  the  subject  of  manual 
training  are  the  following  for  1889: 

STATISTICS  OF  MA^'UAL  TRAIITLNG  CLASSES. 


Canton. 


Zoricli 

Basel 

Saint  Gall  ... 
Sctaafniauaen 

Grisons 

ThargaiL 

Saleure 

Aargau...... 

Bern 


Classos. 

Pnpila. 

Teachers. 

10 

805 

13 

82 

558 

10 

6 

122 

8 

2 

120 

2 

2 

48 

2 

2 

46 

1 

40 

1 
1 
5 

1 
6 

175 

Honrsper 
week. 


2i 


Vaud,  N'euchatel,  Appenzell,  Freyburg,  and  Glarus  each  have  several 
classes^  but  the  statistics  are  not  available. 

Boys  attending  manual  training  classes  are  generally  from  9  to  13 
years  of  age. 

Manual  training  for  boys  in  Switzerland  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having 
been  introduced  but  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  not  existed  long  enough, 
nor  has  it  developed  sufSciently,  to  have  shown  any  appreciable  effeet 
upon  the  proficiency  of  pupils  as  workingmen.  This  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  leading  teachers  of  manual  training,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  employ  skilled  labor.  The,  teachers  of  manual  training  are  every- 
where working  zealously  for  the  development  of  the  work.  Every 
year,  during  vacation  time,  a  class  for  manual  training  teachers  is 
held  at  one  of  the  cities  of  Switzeriand,  and  these  classes  arc  well 
attended.  The  first  class  of  this  kind  at  Basel  in  1884  was  attended  by 
40  persons,  while  at  the  last  meeting  at  Chaux-de-Fonds  in  1891 
there  were  over  100  participants,  including  several  foreigners.  The 
meetings  or  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  M.  Eudin,  the  gentleaian 
who  introduced  the  system  of  manual  training  into  Switzerland. 

Manual  training  for  girls,  such  as  needlework,  knitting,  darning, 
mending,  etc.,  has  existed  in  Switzerland  for  many  years,  and  in  most 
cantons  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  study 
for  girls.    In  nearly  aU  cantons  this  instniction  is  compulsory. 

The  following  table  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
work  in  Switzerland: 
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MANI7AL  TRAININQ  FOB  GIRLS. 


Canton. 


Zarioh.. 

Bern 

Lucerne 


Uri 

Soh-wytz 


TJntenv-alden  (TTpper) 
TJnterwalden  (Lower) 
GlaroB 


Zng 

Freybnrg. 


Soleure 

BmoI  Town.. 
Basel  Land  . . 
SchafiEliansen. 


Appenzell,        Onter 
K  bodes. 

Appenzell,       Inner 
Knodes 

Saint  Gall 


Grisons. 
Aargan. 


Tliurgaa. 


Ticino 
Vand  . 


Valais.... 
l^encliAtel 


Geneva 


for 

eom- 

menc- 

ing. 


10 

e 


8 

» 
10 
10 


10 


10 

10 
10 

10 

6 

7 

7 
7 


Af. 

for 
finish- 
ing. 


IS 

» 

18 


13 


14 
10 

12 


10 
U 
14 
16 

10 


14 

10 
10 

10 

15 

10 

10 
10 

12 


of 

work. 


8 
8 

4 


4 
0 


7 
8 
5 
0 

0 


0 
0 


0 

0 

0 
0 


Honrs 


3  too 
8  too 
8 


4 

2  to4 
8  too 

2|to0 

3  to4| 

4  toO 
4  too 
4  too 

4  to8 
3 


3 

3  too 


4 
8  too 


2  to4 
0 


Oblig. 
atoryf 


Yes. 

Tes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes- 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes.. 

Yes. 


Nature  of  work  done. 


Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  and  cut- 
ting. « 

Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  cutting, 
and  finish Ing  garments. 


and  finishing  garments. 

Plain  needlework. 

All  kinds  of  plain  needlework,  and 
household  duties. 

Plain  needlework. 

All  kinds  of  plain  needlework. 

Knitting,  mending,  cutting,  and  sew- 
ing. 

Plain  needlework. 

Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  cutting, 
and  preparing  garments. 

Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  drawing, 
cutting,  and  housekeeping  duties. 

Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  cutting, 
and  finisbin/B^. 

Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  cutting, 
and  finishing. 

Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  and  cut- 
ting. 

Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  cutting, 
crocheting,  and  lectures  on  house- 
keeping. 

Knitting,  sewing,  molding,  cutting;, 
and  lectures  on  housekeeping  anu 
gardening. 

Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  technical 
drawing,  and  lectures  on  house- 
keepifig. 

Knittmg,  sewing,  mending,  drawing, 
and  cutting. 


Knitting,  sewing,  mending,  finishing 
id  ' 

Knittln|;7s®vi°gi  menaing, 
technical  drawing,  and  lectures  oH 


farmeuts,  and  lectures  on  honse- 
eeping. 
Ltlng,  sewing,  mending,  cutting. 


housekeeping. 
Plain   needlework,  and  lectures  on 

housekeeping. 
Plain  needlework,  and  lectures  on 

housekeeping. 
Plain  sewing,  etc. 
Plain  needlework,  and  lectures   on 

housekeeping. 
Plain  needlework,  and  lectures  on 

housekeeping. 


In  canton  Zurich  manual  training  for  girls  at  the  age  of  9,  and  from 
13  to  16 years,  is  optional;  in  Ba^  Land  it  is  optional  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age;  and  in  canton  Lucerne  it  is  optional  daring  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  years. 

The  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  in  any  canton  is  30.  The 
materials  for  work  are  generally  furnished  by  the  school  authorities  or 
communities.  Where  this  is  not  done  the  pupils  contribute  the  money 
for  the  purchases.    Instruction  everywhere  is  gratuitous. 

KINDERGARTENS  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING,  GENEVA. 

As  Geneva  is  the  only  canton  in  which  the  kindergartens  and  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training  for  both  sexes  are  considered  as  parts  of  the 
regular  system  of  public  instruction,  the  following  translation  of  parts 
of  the  official  programme  is  given  to  show  the  connection  between  them: 
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FROGRAMaCB  OF  KINDBRaAATBNK 


'ci' 


Inferior  division  (ages  3  to  6  years), — Intuitive  InatruoUon  bysieans  of  the  Froebel 
materials.  EtUioal  talkfi:  simple  conveTSfttions  with  the  ohildren,  with  a  view  to 
developing  them  morally  and  intellectually,  and  correoting  bad  habits.  Object  lea- 
Bons^  conversations  for  the  purpose  of  aoqnainting  the  children  with  the-  mnnes  of 
objects^  plants^  and  animals  familiar  to  them.  The  first  year- the  object  lessons  are 
given  in  coajunction  with  the  ethical  talks. .  Native  language:  exercises  in  language^ 
in  which  children  are  taa§^t  the  meaning  of  the  terms  '^  words''  and  ''^phrases/'  to 
find  them  and  to  use  them.  These  exercises  always  follow  the  object  lessons.  Pen- 
manship :  prepxkratory  exercises  in  making  letters.  Arithmetic :  counting  by  means 
of  the  Froebel  materials;  calculating  up  to  6;  dividing  the  whole  into  halves  and 
quarters.  Geometry:  elemestary  geometrical  ideas  by  meana  of  the  Froebel  mate- 
rials; Drawing :  first^year,  children  are  propared  for  drawing  by  mesas  of  the  Froebel 
materials;  secoud  yeiffy  first-  attempts  in.  drawings— eubes,  little,  surfiusa  figures, 
etc.,  are  arranged  by  dotsooihe  slate,  which  the  children  complete  by  connecting  the 
dots  with  lines.  Singing:  simple  melodies  with  easy  wordss  Intuitive  instruction 
in  measure.    Gymnastics :  movements-  and  games ;  marches,  rounds,  and  ball  playing. 

Superior  division  (age^S  to  7  years), — Intuitive  instruction  by  means  of  the  Froe* 
bel  materials.  Ethical  talks:  conversations,  of  which  the  essential  object  will  be 
to  develop  in  the  children  sentiments  of  alToction,  conscience,  a  love  of  work  and 
of  duty.  Object  lessons:  narratives,  conversations,  and  explanations,  giving  the 
pupils  ideas  of  the  scientific  elements  of  objects,  plants,  or  animals  of  the  country. 
The  teaohers  will  aim  to  develop  in  l^e  children  a  spirit  of  observation,  reflection, 
and  judgment.  Native  language:  lessons  preparatory  to  reading;  exercises  of 
analysis,  by  which  pupils  are  taught  to  recognize  and  find  the  words,  syllables,  and 
sounds.  Study  of  vowei  and  consonant  sounds.  Heading  simple  syllables,  words, 
and  short  easy  phrases.  Beproduction,  orally  and  in  writing,  of  words  and  phrases. 
Little  oral  exercises  of  composition.  Penmanship :  elementary  exercises  with  the 
pencil,  advancing  gradually  from  letters  to  syllables  and  short  words,  to  be  written 
from  dictation.  Preparatory  exercises  with  pen  and  ink.  Arithmetic :  exercises  of 
calculation  by  means  of  the  Froebel  materials.  The  four  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic  up  to  10;  calculations,  oral  and  written;  division  of  the  whole  into 
halves,  fourths,  and  eighths;  little  oral  problems;  writing  numbers  up  to  28. 
Geometry:  notions  of  geometry  by  means  of  the  Froebel  materials;  points,  lines, 
surfaces,  solids.  Drawing :  third  year,  continuation  of  the  previous  exercises  by 
means  of  dotted  cubes,  squares,  etc.,  ornamental  designs  obtained  by  combining 
straight  lines  (mode  by  means  of  rules  or  by  tracing),  designs  containing  curved 
Hues,  composition,  drawing  from  memory;  fourth  year,  dividing  lines  iuto  2,  4, 
8,  3,  and  6  equal  parts,  application  of  l^ese  diviKions  to  ornamental  designs,  com- 
bining straight  and  carved  lines,  geometrical  figures,  triangles,  squares,  reotonglea, 
drawing  common  objects,  drawing,  letters  and  printed  cluitfacterB,  first  attempts  at 
drawing  foliage.  Singing:  exercises  of  intonation;  the  scale  of  C;  harmony; 
songs  of  one  and  two  parts;  melodies  and  easy  songs.  Gymnastics:  movements 
and  games;  marches,  rounds,  and  ball  playing.  Needlework:  preparatory  exer- 
cises in  sewing. 

In  the  primary  schools  which  follow  these  the  same  studies  are  con- 
tinued and  others  gradually  added,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table 
of  subjects  and  the  distribution  of  the  hours  of  instruction  per  week : 
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Sh1);)fi«t. 


Kative  lansnage,  Ttenoh: 

Obj«i*iTe8iwoa 

Eeadlnff.anrl  recitation. 

CoB>p««ti«n«  orthugr»i 

phy,  and  grammar — 

Arltlrmetib 

Geometry 

Gt^rman 

Gisography 

History 

DmwiDK 

FenmaD»hip , 

Gviuniiatics 

Sfnginff 

lAauttal 'traiiBSff  •••••>••...  • 


Total. 


Honrv  per  week. 


First 
year. 


9. 


a 

? 

2 
ft 


3» 


Second 
year. 


ft 

8 


li 


a 

? 

2 
6 


80 


Third 
year. 


2 


2 


4 


Fourth 
year. 


r 

a 
1 
a 
1 

4 


36 


Fifth 


2 
2 

4 

8 
2 

a 

2 

J* 

1 

i* 

4 


Sixth 
yean 


2 
2 

4 

a 

2 

a 

2 

J* 

1 

J» 

4 


sa 


The  maimal  training  work  in  the  primsury  schools  is  as  follows: 

Mrst  year  {nges  7  to  8  years). — Girls:  Sewing,  preparatory  exercises^ 
employmentoftlie  needle  and  thimble;,  practice  on  coarse  gooda  in  the 
different  kinds  of  stitches — ^the  mnning  stitch,  side^stitch,  seam-stitch, 
whip-stitch,  backstitch,  cross-stitch;  seams  and  hem&,  making  a  small 
sheet  with  a  hem,  drawing  through  on  canvas.  Boys:  Exercises  in  ^ 
platting,  folding,  and  interweaving;  catting  up  pieces  of  colored  paper 
and  forming  them  into  geometrical  designs* 

Second  year  {ages  8  to' 9  years). — G-irls:  Knitting,  executing  a  strip  of 
thirty  meshes,  right  and  left  meshes;  sewing,  repetition  of  first  year's 
work,  sewing  bias,  sewing  with  the  running  stitch,  stitching  on  canvas^ 
making  an  inl&nt's  chemise..  Boys:  Cutting  paper  ^id  cardboard  in. 
the  form  of  geometrical  solids f  combination  work  by  means  of  colored 
worsted  on  canvas  or  paper. 

Third  year  (ages  9  to  10  years). — Girls:  Knitting  an  average  size 
stocking,  repairing  stockings,  right  meshes,  darning;  sewing,  repetition 
of  previous  year's  work,  work  by  means  of  the  backstitch,  stitching  on 
cloth,  making  a  chemise  for  a  child  of  2  or  3  years  of  age.  Boys:  Con- 
structing cardboard  objects:  lined  or  covered  with  colored  paper;  wire 
work,  trellises,  geometrical  solids. 

Fourth  year  {a^es  10  to  11  years). — Girls:  Knitting  stockings,  repeti- 
tion of  previous  year's  work,  continuation  of  repairs  on  stockings;  back- 
stitch  work  on  the  bias,  hemming  linen  pieces,  making  a  child's  aprouv 
princess  shape,  for  a  child  of  3  years.  Boys:  Construction  of  simple 
objects  of  cardboard;  wire  work. 

Fifth  year  {ages  11  to  12  years). — Girls:  Knitting,  executing  different 
patterns,  continuation  of  stocking  mending,  darning  holes,  etc. ;  sewing,, 
repetition  of  previous  work,  buttonholes^  gathering,  folding  regular 
plaits  by  means  of  a  pin  or  needle,  darning  cloth,  making  i>illow  slips 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes,  elementary  exercises  in  cutting.  Boys: 
Sketching  objects  and  making  them  from  the  sketches;  notions  of  the 
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most  useful  tools,  stady  of  the  principal  tools  used  in  wood  work,  plan- 
ing and  sawing  wood,  simple  joining,  nailed  boxes  and  other  joined 
work,  objects  made  of  wood  and  cardboard,  constructing  objects  from 
side  sketches. 

Sixth  year  {ages  12  to  13  years). — Girls:  Knitting,  theory  of  stocking 
knitting;  crocheting,  theory  and  study  of  the  various  meshes;  sewing, 
repetition  of  previous  work,  hemming,  wristbands  and  cuffs,  open 
worked  hems,  ornamental  stitches,  chain-stitches,  etc;  application  of 
the  various  stitches  in  embroidery;  making  an  apron  with  a  waistband, 
wristbands,  and  adorned  by  means  of  the  different  fancy  stitches;  small 
plaits,  repairing  and  mending  useful  objects;  exersises  in  cutting  and 
finishing.    Boys:  Further  development  of  fifth  year's  work. 

After  finishing  their  studies  at  the  primary  schools  boys  who  desire 
to  follow  an  artistic,  industrial,  or  a  commercial  profession,  or  to  enter 
an  industrial  school  later  on,  attend  the  two  years'  course  at  the  manual 
training  school.  The  work  in  this  school  closely  Fesembl^s  that  in 
American  schools.  Here  the  manual  training  is  continued  from,  the 
primary  schools,  together  with  some  of  the  other  studies,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table  of  subjects  and  the  distribution  of  the  hours  of  in- 
struction per  week: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  MANUAL  TRAININQ  SCHOOL. 


Subject. 


French 

German 

Commercial  geography,  his- 
tory, and  civic  TnBtruotion. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra 

Geuraetry 

Hechanica  and  problems — 

Natural  sciences 

Pbyslcs 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


4 
4 
4 

2 

a 


2 
2 


Second 
year. 


3 

4 
4 

a2 
as 
ah 


Sa1](ject. 


Chemistry. 

Bookkeeping 

Drawing  ana  modelling , 

Technical  drawing 

Manual  training 

Gymnaatioa , 


Total. 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


2 
7 
2 
8 
1 


35 


Second 
year. 


2 
2 
7 
2 
8 
1 


35 


a  During  six  months  only. 

The  manual  traiuiug  in  this  school  is  as  follows  : 

First  year. — ^Properties  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  work;  the  tools, 
their  names,  uses,  and  care;  wood  work — the  various  kinds  of  wood 
used  in  the  industries,  their  classification,  native  and  foreign  wood, 
resinous  woods,  fine  wood,  hard  and  soft  wood,  their  qualities  and  their 
defects,  their  uses;  exercises  in  sawing  in  straight  and  parallel  lines 
according  to  given  directions  (for  instance,  constructing  a  pine  wood 
frame);  joining — ^tenons,  mortises,  dovetailing,  joining  by  means  of  slit 
and  tongue;  employmentof  these  systems  of  joining  in  the  execution  of 
work;  all  work  must  be  done  from  drawings. 

Second  year. — ^Continuation  and  further  development  of  last  year's 
work;  lathe  work,  nature  and  care  of  tools,  cutting  of  bodies  in  ro- 
tation; executing  objects  having  cylindrical,  conical,  and  spherical 
surfaces;  iron  and  brass  work,  nature  and  care  of  tools,  exercises  in 
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tlicuse  of  the  flat?  aud  square  files  J  pupils  must  construct  all  their  work 
from  drawings. 

Pupils  who  graduate  from  this  school  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
industrial  art  school,  the  watchmaking  school,  the  school  of  mechanics, 
the  school  of  fine  arts,  the  school  of  commerce,  and  the  technical  and 
pedagogic  sections  of  the  gymnasium  of  Geneva. 

TEADE  SCHOOLS. 

These  institutions  being  the  most  important  for  the  training  of  work- 
ingmeii  and  women  and  for  fitting  them  for  their  vocations,  much  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  them  than  to  the  other  classes  of  industrial 
schools.  As  they  differ  greatly  one  from  another  in  their  organiza- 
tions, programmes,  aims,  etc.,  they  can  best  be  described  separately. 

A  striking  feature  of  Swiss  schools  is  the  well  considered  speciahza- 
tion  of  the  instruction  which  they  impart.  Science,  art,  literature,  and 
language  are  studied,  not  as  an  end  but  a  means,  with  an  ulterior  ob- 
ject in  view — a  utilitarian  object,  it  is  true,  but  clearly  defined  and 
openly  avowed.  Every  branch  of  knowledge  is  prized  and  gauged  ac- 
cording to  its  direct  value  in  its  applicability  to  some  trade  or  gainful 
occupation.  This  explains  the  generosity  with  which  these  special 
schools  are  supported.  The  object  is  kept  constantly  in  view  to  build 
up  new  industries  or  to  extend  those  already  established.  The  expendi- 
tures are  made  in  accordance  with  strict  business  principles — it  being 
believed  that  such  expenditures  have  been  the  direct  means  of  bringing 
into  the  country  millions  of  capital. 

SCHOOL  OF  VTATCHMAKINQ  AND  AlECHANICS,  LOCLE. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1868,  and  is  a  municipal  institution.  Its 
object  is  "  to  offer  to  young  men  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
watchmaking  industry,  and  also  to  workingmen  who  wish  to  complete 
their  education,  the  means  of  making  an  apprenticeship  thorough,  and 
of  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  they  may  have  to  utilize." 

The  course  of  study  of  the  division  for  watchmaking  comprises  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  watches  and  all  other  work  relating 
to  the  profession,  also  theoretical  instruction;  it  covers  three  years. 
The  practical  work  includes,  successively,  the  manufacture  of  tools  used 
in  watchmaking,  the  rough  work  without  the  barrel  or  spring  box,  the 
rough  work  with  the  barrel,  the  mechanisms  for  winding,  the  wheel 
work,  cylinder  escapements,  anchor  escapements,  adjusting  and  regu- 
lating. The  work  done  includes  key  and  stem-winders  of  various  kinds, 
repeaters,  watches  indicating  dates  and  phases  of  the  moon,  chronome- 
ters, and  other  complicated  pieces.  The  theoretical  work  comprises: 
First  year — algebra,  elementary  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  met- 
S.  Ex.  65 33 
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allurgy,  technical  drawing,  and  theory  of  watchmaking;  second  year — 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  industrial  mechanics,  technical  draw- 
ing, and  theory  of  watchmaking;  third  year— algebra,  general  mechan- 
ics, physics,  electrotechnics,  technical  drawing,  and  theory  of  watch- 
making. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  division  for  mechanics  comprises  the  man- 
nfacture  of  the  various  tools  and  machinery  used  in  the  watchmaking 
industry,  and  also  other  fine  apparatus.  The  theoretical  instruction  is 
the  same  as  in  the  division  for  watchmaking.  This  course  comprises 
also  three  years.  The  practical  work  done  includes,  among  other  things, 
all  kinds  of  smaller  tools,  steel  rules  and  squares,  compasses,  tools  for 
cutting  and  boring,  screw  gauges,  various  tools  used  in  turning,  meas- 
uring instruments,  anvils  for  watchmakers,  piercing  and  grooving 
machines,  lathes,  machines  for  cutting  wheels,  for  stamping,  and  for 
polishing,  etc.;  also  repairing  all  kinds  of  watchmaking  tools  and 
machinery. 

The  school  is  in  session  every  day  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
There  is  no  vacation.  The  work  continues  from  7  a.  m.  in  siimmer  and 
8  a.  m.  in  winter  until  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  and  one-half 
hours  at  noon  for  dinner.  About  nine  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to 
theoretical  instruction.  All  the  other  time  is  spent  in  the  performance 
of  practical  work. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director  of  the  watchmaking 
school,  who  is  also  instructor  of  adjusting  and  regulating,  theoretical 
work,  and  drawing;  a  director  of  the  division  for  mechanics,  who  is  also 
instructor  of  theoretical  work  and  drawing;  a  teacher  for  the  class 
in  finishing;  a  teacher  for  the  class  in  escapements;  a  teacher  for  the 
class  in  mounting  the  wheel  work;  a  teacher  for  the  class  in  rough 
work;  a  foreman  for  the  division  for  mechanics,  making  a  total  of  7 
persons. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1890-'91  there  were  40  pupils  in  the 
watchmaking  division,  and  11  pui)ils  in  the  division  for  mechanics.  Of 
the  former  32  were  Swiss,  and  8  were  foreigners.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  they  were  occupied  as  follows:  Two,  tool  making;  2,  rough  work 
without  the  spring  box;  3,  rough  work  with  the  spring  box;  11,  the 
mechanisms  for  winding;  8,  wheel  work;  1,  cylinder  escapements;  10, 
anchor  escapements;  and  3,  finishing. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  graduated  from  the  watch- 
making division  since  the  founding  of  the  school  is  388.  The  number 
who  have  graduated  from  the  division  for  mechanics  is  3. 

The  latest  statistics  obtainable  relating  to  the  present  occupation  of 
former  pupils  are  for  the  twenty  years  ending  1888.  Up  to  this  time 
275  pupils  had  graduated. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  EX^TTTDENTS  OF  THE  WATCHMAKING  SCHOOL,  LOCLE. 


Occupation. 


Por  cent. 


Watch  maniifactiiTcn 

SnperiiiteiMlenta  or  chiefs  of  workshops 

Other  employ^  In  the  iratchmaking  indastiy 

HcadH  of  foreign  estabHsfaiucBts 

Watch  dcaleis  anil  repairers 

Left  the  watchmakiD j;  profession 

Deceased 

Total 


100.00 


They  were  located  as  follows:  At  Locle,  79;  in  the  same  cauton 
(Keuchatel),  30;  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  32;  other  European 
countries,  76;  outside  of  Europe,  40;  deceased^  18. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  a  board  appointed 
by  the  general  municipal  council.  Each  year  this  committee  or  board 
makes  a  detailed  report  to  the  council  of  the  progress  of  the  school. 
Inspectors  of  the  cantonal  and  federal  governments  can  take  part  in 
conducting  the  examinations,  and  can  examine  the  expenditures  of  the 
institution. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  as  follows:  By  tuitions;  by 
interest  on  the  capital;  and  when  needed  by  subsidies  from  the  canton, 
the  federal  goyernment,  and  from  appropriations  out  of  the  city  treas- 
ury. A  special  permanent  fond  is  provided  by  donations,  the  inter- 
est of  which  is  utilized  for  scholarships  to  persons  of  small  means. 

During  the  year  1890  the  income  and  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

INCOME. 

Manicipal  appropriation $1,134.84 

Allowance  of  the  bnreau  for  stamping  gold  and  silver,  at  Locle 250.90 

Tnitiona 1,636.87 

Sale  of  work  done  by  papils 672.35 

Various  receipts 61.53 

Cantonal  subsidy 1, 191. 19 

Federal  subsidy 1,487.91 

Total 6,438.59 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  directors 4, 188. 10 

Tools  and  materials 891. 42 

General  expenses l,  309. 35 

Scholarships 277.92 

Total 6,726.79 


The  tuition  for  regular  pupils  is  15  francs  ($2,90)  per  month  for  na- 
tives of  Switzerland  and  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  month  for  foreigners. 
Pnpils  who  take  a  course  in  adjusting  and  regulating  only  pay  a 
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tuition  of  150  francs  ($28.95)  for  tliree  months,  and  50  francs  ($9.65)  for 
each  additional  month.  Former  pupils  who  reenter  to  take  this  course 
pay  a  tuition  of  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  month. 

Eegiilar  pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  being  admitted.  Applications 
are  made  to  the  president  of  the  board.  They  must  indicate  the  names 
of  the  applicants'  parents  or  guardians  residing  in  the  city,  and  if  the 
latter  are  not  residents,  the  names  of  some  citizens  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  pupils.  When  the  applications  exceed  the  vacancies 
preference  is  given  in  the  following  order:  To  citizens  of  Neuchatel 
(canton),  of  Switzerland,  and  foreigners  residing  in  Locle;  to  citizens  of  • 
Neuchiltel  (canton),  of  Switzerland,  and  foreigners  residing  outside  of 
Locle. 

~  The  supplies  and  tools  bought  for  the  pupils  are  charged  to  them. 
Parents  or  guardians  are  responsible  for  the  damage  done  by  pupils  to 
furniture  or  the  tools  intrusted  to  their  care.  Pupils  are  put  on  proba- 
tion for  three  months,  and  if  found  unfit  for  an  apprenticeship  the 
board  will  notify  their  parents  to  withdraw  them  from  the  school. 
General  examinations  are  held  each  year  of  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical work  covered  during  the  period.  . 

This  school,  when  founded  in  1868,  was  considered  as  an  experiment. 
It  began  with  5  pupils  and  1  teacher  of  practical  and  theoretical 
work.  A  teacher  of  the  public  schools  taught  the  class  in  mathematics. 
On  October  1  of  the  same  year  the  attendance  had  increased  and  an 
instructor  of  rough  work  and  mounting  was  added.  March  1,  1870, 
an  instructor  of  wheel  work  and  escapements  was  added.  The  attend- 
ance in  the  meantime  had  increased  considerably,  and  on  May  1, 1875, 
another  teacher  for  rough  work  was  added  to  the  school.  Since  then 
the  number  of  teachers  has  been  increased  as  the  necessities  required. 
During  this  period  of  time  the  watchmaking  industry  had  undergone  a 
great  change.  The  hand  work  was  replaced  by  machine  work.  In 
order  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  these  machines  it  was  necessary  to 
purchase  them.  Large  expenditures  were  required  for  this  purpose, 
but  on  account  of  government  subsidies  they  could  be  met.  At  the 
present  time  the  school  is  equipped  with  the  latest  machines  and  tools. 
The  school  proved  to  be  a  success  from  its  very  beginning.  Tl^e  fed- 
eral subsidy  made  it  possible  to  establish  a  school  of  mechanics  in  1887, 
where  x>ui)ils  learn  to  make  tools  and  construct  the  machines  used  in 
the  watchmjiking  industry. 

SCHOOL    OF   'V7ATCHMAKING   AND    MECHANICS,    CHAUX-DE- 

FONDS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1865.  It  is  a  municipal  institution.  '  Its 
object  is  to  educate  young  men  practically  and  theoretically  in  all  the 
branches  of  watchmaking,  and  also  in  the  construction  and  repair  of 
tools  and  machinery  used  in  watch  manufacture. 
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The  practical  work  in  tbe  division  for  watchmaking  comprises,  suc- 
cessively, preliminary  work  in  turning  and  filing,  making  small  tools, 
rough  work,  wheel  work,  mechanisms  of  stem-winders,  simple  pieces, 
complicated  pieces,  diverse  escapements,  finishing,  mounting  and  ad- 
justing, and  regulating  watches.  The  work  includes  all  kinds  of  key 
and  stem-winding  watches,  from  the  most  simple  pieces  to  calendar 
and  repeating  watches  and  chronometers.  The  theoretical  work  is  ap- 
portioned as  follows:  Preparatory  class — arithmetic  and  bookkeeping, 
geometry,  and  theory  of  watchmaking^  first  year — arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, mechanics,  geometry,  and  theory  of  watchmaking;  second 
year — algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  cosmography,  me- 
chanics, and  theory  of  watchmaking;  third  year — algebra,  theory  of 
watchmaking,  mechanics,  and  physics;  special  higher  course — alge- 
bra, mechanics,  and  theory  of  watchmaking.  Technical  drawing  forms 
an  important  feature  of  the  instruction.  The  regular  course  is  for  three 
years;  with  the  extra  course,  four  years. 

The  practical  work  in  the  division  for  mechanics  is  apportioned  as 
follows:  First  year — ^preliminary  work,  file  work,  turning,  forge  work, 
executing  models  for  castings;  second  year — models  for  castipgs,  file 
work,  turning,  forging,  setting  up  and  adjusting,  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring, execution  of  simple  dies  an4  matrices;  third  year — setting  up 
and  adjusting,  executing  tools  used  in  watchmaking,  also  other  ma- 
chinery, executing  machines  and  instruments  previously  planned  and 
designed  by  the  pupil,  dies  and  matrices,  stamping;  fourth  year — fine 
instruments  and  physical  apparatus,  instruments  for  measuring,  exe- 
cuting machines  planned  and  designed  by  the  pupil.  The  students  in 
this  division  follow  the  same  theoretical  course  as  those  in  the  division 
for  watchmaking,  except  that  the  subjects  of  theory  of  watchmaking 
and  of  cosmography  are  replaced  by  technology,  applied  mechanics, 
chemistry,  and  metallurgy.  In  designing  the  pupils  of  this  division 
have  two  additional  hours  of  sketching  (mechanical). 

The  average  time  per  week  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction  and 
drawing  is — 10  hours  for  the  preparatory  class;  12  for  the  first  year;  12 
for  the  second  year;  8  for  the  third  year;  7  for  the  fourth,  or  extra  year. 
It  is  the  same  for  pupils  of  both  schools,  except  that  those  of  the  school 
of  mechanics  have  two  hours  more  per  week  in  sketching.  The  rest  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  work.  The  school  is  in  session  daily, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  7  a.  m.  in  summer  and  8  a.  m.  in  win- 
ter until  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  and  a  half  hours  at  noon. 
There  are  fourteen  days'  vacation  in  the  summer  time. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  who  is  also  instructor 
of  theoretical  branches  and  technical  drawing;  a  teacher  of  preliminary 
work,  rough  work,  and  wheel  work ;  a  teacher  of  rough  work  mechan- 
isms for  winding,  and  complicated  pieces;  a  teacher  of  escapements, 
finishing,  mounting  and  adjusting,  and  regulating;  a  director  of  the 
division  for  mechanics,  who  is  also  teacher  of  drawing;  a  teacher  for  the 
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practical  work  in  mechanics ;  a  teacher  for  the  class  in  mechanical  nianu- 
&ctare  of  watches;  a  professor  of  mathematics;  a  teacher  of  bookkeep- 
ing, making  nine  ][)ersons  in  all. 

Sixty-five  pupUs  attended  the  school  during  the  scholastic  year  189(^ 
^91.  Ten  left  the  school,  of  which  2  had  finished  a  three  years'  appren- 
ticeship, 6,  a  partial  apprenticeship,  and  2  had  not  attended  long  enough 
to  have  profited.  This  left  55  pupils  at  the  school  on  June  30, 1891,  who 
were  then  occupied  as  follows:  Bough  work  and  spring  boxes,  11;  mech- 
anisms for  winding  watches,  S;  wheel  work,  1;  comx)kcated  pieces, 
calendar  watches,  repeaters,  chronometers,  etc.,  6;  escax>ements,  7;  test- 
ing and  regulating  watches,  8 ;  the  division  for  mechanics,  13 ;  and  higher 
th€k)retical  studies,  1. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  in  1865,  until  June  30, 1891,  472 
pupils  have  attended. 

No  statistics  could  be  obtained  regarding  the  present  occupations  of 
former  pupils.  Nearly  all  are  either  in  business  for  themselves,  as  man- 
ufacturers, repairers,  or  dealers,  or  are  superintendents,  finishers,  ex- 
aminers, or  adjusters  and  regulators  in  watch  factories.  Pupils  who 
have  taken  the  whole  course  rarely  if  ever  take  any  inferior  ]K>sitions, 
such  as  ordinary  workingmen,  in  watch  factories.  They  are  skilled 
workingmeu,  and  are  regarded  as  such  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  administration  of  this  school  is  intrusted  to  a  commission  of 
twenty  persons,  named  by  the  general  municipal  council.  Each  year 
this  commission  makes  a  detailed  report  of  the  progress  of  the  school. 
A  copy  of  this  report  is  deposited  with  the  archives  of  the  nation,  the 
canton,  and  the  municipality. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  school  are  covered  by  tuitions,  incomo 
from  the  capital  for  special  cases,  municipal  appropriations,  state  appro- 
priations, and  federal  subsidies. 

During  the  year  1890  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  school 
were  as  follows: 

INCOME. 

Municip&l  appropriation $3, 454,  TO 

State  appropriation ^ 1,170.06 

Federal  subsidy 1, 775. 60 

Tuitions l,3iU.l^ 

Income  from  capital  and  sundries 441.70 

Total 8,1^6.25 

EXPEKDITUBBS. 

Salaries  of  director  and  teachers 5, 523. 47 

Tools,  materials,  and  farnisliings 1,074.88 

General  expenses 1,597  90 

Total 8,196.25 

The  tuition  for  natives  of  Switzerland  and  pupils  of  foreign  birth 
whose  parents  reside  in  Switzerland  is  fixed  at  15  francs  ($2.90)  per 
month  during  the  first  two  years  of  apprenticeship,  10  francs  (f  1.93)  per 
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moutli  during  the  third  yeaor,  and  5£rancs  (97  cents)  per  mouth  during  the 
fourth  year.  For  foreigners  the  tuition  is  25  francs  ($4.83)  per  month 
during  the  entire  apprenticeship.  Pupils  must  supply  all  their  own 
small  tools  and  furnishings.  The  heavy  machinery  is  the  property  of 
the  school.  The  work  done  belongs  to  the  pupils.  In  the  division  for 
mechanics  the  tools  and  furnishings  are  the  property  of  the  school;  at 
times  pupils  who  show  great  zeal  in  their  work  receive  compensation 
for  pieces  executed.  Pupils  of  both  divisions  pay  for  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  instruction  in  drawing  and  theoretical  branches.  All 
tools  and  materials  must  be  purchased  at  the  school. 

Pupils,  to  be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  Applications  are  made  to  the 
president  of  the  commission,  and  must  contain  the  age  and  name  of  the 
pupil  and  the  address  of  the  parents  or  guardians  who  will  be  respon- 
sible to  the  commission.  When  pupils  are  non-residents  some  citizens 
of  Chaux-de-Fonds  must  agree  to  be  responsible  for  them.  When  tbe 
applications  exceed  the  vacancies  preference  is  given  in  the  following 
order :  To  natives  of  Feuch&tel  (canton)  and  Switzerland  residing  at 
Chaux-de-Fonds;  to  natives  of  Neuch&tel  (canton)  and  Switzerland 
not  residing  at  Chaux-de-Fonds;  to  foreigners  residing  in  or  outside 
of  Chaux-de-Fonds. 

Pupils  must  apply  in  writing  one  month  in  advance  if  they  wish  to 
leave  the  school  before  completing  their  course  of  study.  They  can 
leave  only  at  the  end  of  June  and  January  of  each  year. 

No  pupil  can  dispense  with  the  theoretical  instruction  without 
special  permission  of  the  commission.  During  the  first  three  months 
of  apprenticeship,  if  pupils  are  found  to  lack. the  necessary  proficiency, 
their  parents  are  notified  to  withdraw  them  from  the  school.  Partial 
apprenticeships  can  be  taken  for  special  branches,  such  as  in  rough 
work,  in  wheel  work,  in  mechanisms  for  winding,  in  simple  pieces,  in 
complicated  pieces,  in  various  escapements,  in  finishiDg,  in  mounting, 
and  in  regulating,  when  parents .  can  not  send  their  children  to  serve 
the  entire  time.  Young  men  and  workingmen  who  desire  to  perfect 
themselves  in  their  particular  branches  may  attend  one,  two,  or  three 
months  according  to  their  proficiency.  Free  scholarships  are  provided 
for  out  of  a  special  fund  donated  to  the  school.  Pupils  who  intend  tak- 
ing an  apprenticeship  in  watchmaking  may  take  a  partial  apprentice- 
ship of  one  year  in  the  division  of  mechanics  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves more  proficient  in  that  branch  of  the  profession. 

At  the  expiration  of  each  scholastic  year,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom in  schools  of  this  class  in  Switzerland,  a  general  examination  takes 
place,  and  prizes  are  distributed  to  such  pupils  as  distinguish  them- 
selves in  any  particular  branches.  At  the  last  examination,  June  26 
and  27, 1891,  nineteen  such  prizes  were  distributed.  Pupils  who  desire 
to  have  a  certificate  of  capacity  upon  leaving  the  school  must  submit 
to  a  special  examination  in  the  presence  of  examining  experts  taken 
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from  outside  the  school.  The  following  classes  of  certificates  are  issued : 
A  diploma,  called  the  diploma  of  honor;  a  warrant  of  capacity,  first 
decree;  a  warrant  of  capacity,  second  degree;  and  a  certificate  of 
education. 

SCHOOL   OF  WATCHMAKING,   NEUCHATEL. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1871.  It  is  a  municipal  institution.  Its 
object  is  "to  offer  to  pupils  and  to  workinguien  in  the  watchmaking 
industry  the  means  of  acquiring  the  necessary  theoretical  knowledge, 
and  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  a  i)ractical  training  in  their  profession." 

Pupils  are  divided  into  two  categories — those  who  wish  to  take  a 
complete  course  in  watchmaking  and  those  who  desire  to  study  only 
one  particular  branch  of  the  i)rofession,  or  workingmen  who  desire  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  particular  lines  of  work.  There  is  also  a 
higher  course  for  persons  intending  to  become  experts  s>r  superintend- 
ents in  watch  factories. 

Pupils  of  the  first  category,  those  taking  the  complete  watchmaking 
course,  attend  three  years  and  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

First  year, — Rough  work,  mechanisms  of  winding,  wheel  work.  Pupils 
make  such  small  tools  as  can  be  executed  with  the  file  and  the  lathe. 
Each  pupil  must  make  six  pieces  of  the  rough  work,  the  parts  used  for 
the  winding  and  the  mechanisms  properly  set,  and  various  kinds  of 
wheel  work.  Finally,  they  must  prepare  the  wheel  work  for  six  stem- 
winding  watches,  which  work  is  presented  for  the  first  year's  examina- 
tion. 

Second  year. — Escapements.  The  pupils  must  make  the  smaU  tools 
used  in  this  work,  must  learn  to  set  the  jewels,  and  must  make  several 
cylinders  and  an  assortment  of  anchors;  then  they  finish  cylinder  and 
anchor  escapements,  and  set  them  in  the  six  stem-winding  watches. 
This  work  is  presented  for  the  second  year's  examination. 

Third  year, — ^Finishing,  adjusting,  testing,  and  repairing.  The  pupils 
make  the  small  tools  used  in  this  work.  They  learn  to  finish  key  and  stem- 
winding  watches,  and  to  regulate  them.  They  then  test  and  finish  the 
pieces.  The  six  pieces  commenced  in  the  previous  years  are  then  fin- 
ished, regulated,  and  tested,  and  finally  presented  for  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Finally  those  who  wish  to  make  chronometers  and  other  complicate<l 
X^ieces  may  continue  at  the  school  and  pass  an  examination  for  a  special 
diploma.  The  pupils  of  the  second  category  may  take  any  on^  of  the 
above  branches  of  work.  Their  time  at  school  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  their  work  and  their  practical  experience  as  workingmen. 

The  theoretical  work  (mathematical  course)  comprises  the  following 
studies : 

Preparatory  class  {3  hours  per  tceeJc). — Arithmetic — ^fundamental  oper- 
ations with  whole  numbers,  fractions  and  decimals,  powers  and  roots, 
applications;  algebra — elements  of  literal  calculations;  geometry — defi- 
nitions, plane  (first  part). 
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First  year  class  (3  hours  per  weeJc), — Arithmetic — ^proportion,  pro- 
gression, logarithms,  divers  rules;  algebra— equations  of  the  first 
degree  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  powers  aod  roots  of  alge- 
braic quantities;  geometry — ^plane  (second  part). 

Second  year  class  {4  hours  per  week), — ^Algebra — equations  of  the  sec- 
ond degree  with  one  unknown  quantity;  geometry  of  space;  mechan- 
ics— preliminary  studies,  uniform  and  varied  motion,  weight,  parallel  and 
opposite  forces,  exercises;  physics — general  properties  of  matter,  atti  ac- 
tion, elasticity,  laws  of  equilibrium,  hydrostatics. 

Third  year  cUiss  {4  hours  per  weeJc). — ^Algebra — equations  of  the  second 
degree  with  several  unknown  quantities,  etc.;  plane  trigonometry — 
principles,  resolution  of  triangles;  mechanics— divers  motions,  centre 
of  gravity,  resultants  of  forces,  forces  and  living  powers,  the  pendu- 
lum, laws  of  friction;  physics — heat. 

Special  higher  course  for  aspirants  for  experts  diplomat  (4  hours  per 
tceeJc). — Infinitesimal  calculus;  analytical  geometry — ^principles,  straight 
lines,  circumferences,  ellipses,  divers  curves;  mechanics— divers  the- 
orems, engines,  dynamic  equilibrium;  physics — acoustics,  optics. 

The  course  in  theory  of  watchmaking  is  as  follows: 

First  year  class  (2  hours  per  tceeh), — General  functions  of  clocks  and 
watches;  principles,  motive  forces,  wheel  work. 

Second  year  class  {2  hours  per  week). — Gearing;  mechanical  studies; 
escapements,  general  functions;  special  studies  of  anchor  and  cylinder 
escapements. 

Third  year  class. — ^Various  escapements;  theory  of  regulating. 

Special  higher  course. — Studies  in  regulating;  Phillip's  theory;  com- 
l^ensatiou  of  watches  and  clocks,  etc. 

The  course  in  electricity,  first  year  (1  hour  per  week),  embraces 
sources  of  electricity;  eflPects,  laws,  and  measurement  of  electric  cur- 
rents; practical  application  to  watchmaking;  classification  of  electric 
watchmaking;  system  of  reporting  time  by  electricity.  Second  year  (1 
hour  per  week),  complete  study  of  the  various  systems  for  electrical 
clocks;  correction  of  habitual  faults;  electrical  registering;  telephones] 
electric  light. 

The  course  in  cosmography  (I  hour  per  week)  embraces  general 
studies  of  planetary  bodies;  celestial  motions;  laws;  astronomical 
instruments. 

The  course  in  French  language  for  natives  (1  hour  per  week)  embraces 
reading  selected  pieces;  definition  and  spelling  of  words;  dictation; 
exercises  in  composition.  Course  for  foreigners  (1  hour  per  week), 
exercises  appropriate  for  the  pupils  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

The  course  in  technical  drawing  (4  hours  per  week)  includes 
elementary  draughting;  gearing,  escapements;  copying  machinery  from 
the  objects;  plans  and  profiles;  calibers  of  watches  and  clocks. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  7  a.  m.  in  summer  and  from  8  a.  m.  in 
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f-     idnter  until  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  and  one-lialf  hours  at 
noon.    Each  year  there  is  a  vacation  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  who  teaches  in  practical 
'j*'     And  theoretical  work,  two  instructors  of  practical  work,  and  three  pro- 
fessors of  theoretical  branches. 

The  attendance  since  the  foundation  has  been  144  pupils,  of  whom 
20  were  at  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  year  1891.    Ko  record  is  kept 
1;:^ '    of  their  present  occupations,  but  it  is  thought  that  nearly  all  are  in  the 
watchmaking  industry. 

The  administration  of  this  school  is  con^ded  to  a  commission  named 
by  the  general  council  of  the  municipality.     Each  year  it  presents  a 
detailed  report  of  the  progress  of  the  school.    This  commission  consists 
of  15  members,  three-fifths  of  whom  are  chosen  from  among  the  watch - 
^\       makers  and  the  rest  from  the  school  board. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  subsidies  from  the  nation, 
;  V      the  canton,  and  the  municipal  appropriations,  by  tuitions,  and  by  volun- 
tary donations.    During  the  year  1890  the  income  and  expenditures 
were  as  follows : 

INCOME. 

Municipal  appropriation $882. 78 

Cantonal  subsidy 772.00 

Tuitions 332.92 

Federal  subsidy 747.88 

Total 2,735.58 

BXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  director  and  teacbors 2,341.09 

Tools  and  materials 211.87 

General  expenses 182. 62 

Total 2,735.58 

The  tuition  is  6  francs  (97  cents)  per  month  for  Swiss  citizens  and  20 
francs  ($3.86)  per  month  for  aliens.  Pupils  whose  parents  are  resi- 
dents and  electors  of  the  city  have  the  preference.  Small  tools  must 
be  furnished  by  the  pupils.  Fixed  tools  and  machinery  are  furnished 
free  by  the  school.  Pupils  are  held  responsible  for  any  damage  to 
property.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age  when  admitted. 
Pupils  can  not  leave  the  school  without  giving  notice  one  month  in  ad- 
vance.   Theoretical  instruction  is  compulsory. 

SCHOOL  OF  WATCHMAKING,  FLEURIER. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1850.  It  has  existed  as  a  municipal  insti- 
tution since  1875. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises,  successively,  all  the  different 
parts  of  work  done  in  the  profession — tool  making,  rough  worit  with 
mechanisms  for  winding,  wheel  work,  anchor  escapements,  finishing 
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and  regulating,  plain  and  ciUendar  watches.  The  theoretical  instruc- 
tion is  sirai^le,  and  includes  such  branches  as  are  necessary  in  the 
practical  work.  Tlie  course  properly  requires  about  three  years,  but 
most  impils  learn  only  certain  parts,  remaining  for  one  year  or  a  lit- 
tle longer.    Theoretical  instruction  is  compulsoi^^. 

The  hours  of  work  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  in  summer  and  from  8 
a.  m,  to  8  p.  m.  in  winter,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  at  noon.  The 
school  is  in  session  daily  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  time 
spent  in  theoretical  work  varies  greatly,  but  averages  about  eight 
hours  i)er  week. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  two  instructors,  who  have  charge 
of  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  instruction. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1891  there  were  13  pupils  at  the  school,- 139 
pupils  have  attended  the  school  since  it  was  founded.  Ko  record  is 
kept  of  the  present  occupations  of  former  pupils.  Kearly  all  are  sup- 
posed to  be  still  in  the  watchmaking  industry. 

The  administration  of  this  school  is  intrusted  to  a  commission  named 
by  the  general  council  (municipal).  Each  year  this  commission  makes 
a  detailed  report  of  the  progress  of  the  school. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  school  are  covered  by  tuitions  and  by 
subsidies  from  the  state  and  the  municipality.  This  is  the  only  watch- 
making school  that  receives  no  federal  subsidy.  During  1890  the  income 
and  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

INCOME. 

Cantonal  subsidy .* $772.00 

Manicipal  appropriation 289.50 

TnitiouB 193.00 

Various  receipts 28. 95 

Total 1,283.45 

EXFENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  teachers ." 1, 138. 70 

Tools 38.60 

General  expenses 106. 15 

Total 1,283.45 

The  tuition  for  natives  of  Switzerland  is  10  francs  (81.93)  per  month; 
for  foreigners  it  is  25  francs  ($4.83)  per  month. 

Pupils  before  entering  must  be  13  years  of  age  and  must  present  a 
cei-tiftcate  of  education.  Applications  are  made  in  writing  and  roust 
be  accompanied  by  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parents  or  others 
resident  in  Fleurier  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  applicants.  Pupils 
must  furnish  the  necessary  materials  and  tools  for  their  instruction. 
They  must  also  pay  for  lighting. 
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SCHOOL  OF  WATCHMAKING,  80LBT7RIS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1884.  It  is  a  municipal  and  state  insti- 
tution. 

The  practical  work  consists,  successively,  of  rough  work,  wheel  work, 
cylinder  and  anchor  escapements,  finishing,  regulating,  and  testing  of 
watches.  Pupils  wlio  have  successfully  passed  through  the  three 
years'  apprenticeship  may  take  a  special  course  in  watch  repairing. 
Workinginen  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  may  attend  six  months 
or  a  year,  according  to  their  previous  attainments.  These  may  take  a 
course  in  only  one  branch  if  they  desire. 

The  theoretical  work  corai>rises  theory  of  watchmaking,  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  drawing  and  bookkeeping,  and  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages. Special  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  Italian  and  English 
languages.  This  is  optional  with  tl^e  pupils,  and  a  charge  of  5 
francs  (97  cents)  per  year  is  made  for  each  language.  Intercourse 
between  the  pupils  and  teachers  is  conducted  in  both  the  German  and 
French  languages. 

The  school  is  in  session  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  7 
a.  m.  in  summer  and  8  a.  m.  in  winter  until  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission 
of  one  and  one-half  hours  at  noon.  There  are  fourteen  days'  vacation 
in  summer.  All  the  time  not  taken  up  in  theoretical  work  is  spent  in 
the  workshops.    All  studying  must  be  done  outside  the  school  hours. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  principal,  receiving  a  yearly 
salary  of  3,300  francs  ($636.90)  j  one  assistant,  receiving  annually  900 
francs  ($173.70)  for  eight  hours'  instruction  per  week;  one  assistant, 
receiving  annually  150  francs  ($28.95)  for  two  hours'  instruction  per 
week.  Instruction  in  the  optional  courses  is  given  at  the  state  college  by 
professors  employed  there.  During  the  scholastic  year  ending  April 
30, 1891, 11  pupils  attended  the  school.  One  pupil  graduated  during 
the  year.  The  total  attendance  since  the  foundation  was  76  pupils. 
!N"o  record  is  kept  of  the  present  occupations  of  the  graduates.  Most 
of  them  remain  in  Switzerland  occupied  in  watch  factories,  others  are 
watch  repairers,  and  about  25  are  in  the  watchmaking  business  for 
themselves. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  commission  of  7  mem- 
bers, 3  of  whom  are  selected  by  the  cantonal  and  4  by  the  municipal 
government.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  of  this  com- 
mission constitute  the  executive  committee. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  covered  as  follows :  By  a  federal  sub- 
sidy, by  a  cantonal  subsidy,  by  the  community,  by  the  municipality,  by 
tuitions,  and  by  donations. 

During  the  scholastic  year  ending  April  30, 1891,  the  tota.1  expenses 
of  the  school  were  10,827  francs  ($2,089.61).  The  tuition  is  5  francs 
(97  cents)  per  month  for  natives  and  25  francs  ($4.83)  for  foreigners. 
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Free  scholarships  are  sometimes  given  to  poor,  deserving  pupils.  The 
tools  and  other  materials  for  the  practical  and  theoretical  work  are  fur- 
ni^•hed  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils.  The  work  done  belongs  to  the 
pux)ils,  although  the  school  commission  reserves  the  right  to  designate 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  heavy  tools  and  machinery  belong  to  the 
school. 

Pupils  to  be  admitted  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  and  must  have 
completed  the  primary  education  required  by  law.  They  must  pass  a 
theoretical  examination,  and  later  a  practical  test,  before  enterlug  fully 
VLjHyvL  the  apprenticeships.  The  latter  test  is  made  after  the  first  three 
months  of  attendance  at  the  school,  and  upon  this  depends  whether  the 
pupil  remains,  and  if  so,  whether  he  can  be  permitted  to  take  a  whole  or 
a  partial  apprenticeship  in  watchmaking.  Pupils  enter  into  a  contract 
of  apprenticeship,  and  if  they  leave  before  the  expiration  of  this  contract 
a  fine  not  exceeding  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  month  for  the  unexpired  time 
may  be  exacted  by  the  commission. 

SCHOOL  OF  ^WATCHMAE:iNa,  BIENNE. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1872,  and  is  one  of  the  municipal  and  state 
institutions.    It  has  two  divisions — watchmaking-  and  fine  mechanics. 

The  practical  work  in  the  division  for  watchmaking  comprises,  suc- 
cessively, rough  work  and  mechanisms  for  winding,  about  14  months; 
wheel  work,  about  4  months;  escapements^  about  12  months;  finishing, 
regulating,  testing,  and  mounting  repeaters,  chronographs,  calendar 
watches,  etc.,  6  or  more  months.  Instruction  in  complicated  pieces  is 
optional,  and  is  only  given  when  the  pupil  shows  special  proficiency. 

The  practical  work  in  the  division  for  mechanics  comprises  tools 
used  in  the  watchmaking  industry,  machines  for  mechanical  work,  and 
American  lathes.  The  course  continues  about  three  years.  All  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  French  and  German  languages. 

The  theoretical  instruction,  which  is  the  same  for  both  divisions,  com- 
prises the  theory  of  watchmaking,  mathematics,  mechanics,  kinematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  cosmography,  technical  drawing,  and  bookkeeping. 

Each  pupil  before  entering  the  watchmaking  school  passes  three 
months  in  the  mechanical  department.  The  school  is  in  session  daily, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  7  a.  m.  in  summer  and  8  a.  m.  in 
winter  until  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  and  one-half  hours  at 
noon.  The  time  devoted  to  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  varies. 
The  average  is  about  45  hours'  practical  work  and  12  hours'  theoretical 
work  in  winter,  and  61  hours'  practical  work  and  11  hours'  theoretical 
work  in  summer.  At  the  present  time  (August  1891)  there  are  four 
classes  in  theoretical  work. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  who  is  also  instructor 
of  drawing  and  theory  of  watchmaking,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  a 
professor  of  bookkeeping,  two  teachers  of  practical  work,  and  one  mas- 
ter mechanic. 

In  August  1891  when  the  school  was  visited  there  were  28  pupils  in 
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tlie  watclimaking  school  and  10  in  the  school  for  fine  mechanics.  Since 
tlie  foundation  of  the  school  about  350  pupils  have  attended. 

No  statistics  could  be  obtained  regarding  the  present  occupations  of 
foiinor  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent,  remain  in  the 
watch  making  industry.    Many  graduates  are  in  foreign  countries. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  commission  of  13  mem- 
boi  s,  of  whom  5  are  named  by  the  canton  and  8  by  the  municipahty 
of  ]5ienne.  Tlie  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  constitute  the 
exocntive  committee. 

Tlie  school  derives  its  income  from  tuitions,  a  cantonal  subsidy,  mu- 
ni('i[)al  appropriations,  voluntary  donations,  and  federal  subsidies. 

Diuiiig  the  scholastic  year  1890-'91  the  expenses  of  the  school  were 
28,111.41  francs  ($5,426.08)  and  the  income  28,967.86  francs  ($5,590.80). 

The  tuition  is  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  month  for  natives  of  Switzerland 
and  25  francs  ($4.83)  for  foreigners.  ■ 

The  tools  and  materials  necessary  for  the  practical  and  theoretical 
work  are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils.  Only  the  larger 
macliiiies  and  tools  belong  to  the  school.  The  products  of  the  school 
belong  to  the  pupils,  but  the  school  has  the  right  to  order  a  certain 
niunber  of  pieces  which  must  remain  as  school  property.  Pupils  are 
also  invited  by  the  commission  to  leave  samples  of  their  work  in  the 
scliool  museum. 

Pupils  taking  the  course  in  mechanics  furnish  neither  tools  nor 
materials,  but  the  work  done  belongs  to  the  school.  The  materials  for 
drawing  and  theoretical  instruction  are  furnished  by  the  pupils. 

ru])il8  in  order  to  be  admitted  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  finished  the  primary  education  prescribed  by  law.  Candi- 
dates are  examined  for  admission. 

SCHOOL  OF  "WATCHMAKIlTa,  FORENTRn7. 

Thi8  school  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is  one  of  the  municipal  and 
state  institutions. 

The  complete  apprenticeship  covers  a  period  of  three  and  a  half 
years.  It  comprises,  successively,  rough  work,  mechanisms  for  key  and 
stem  winding,  wheel  work,  cylinder  and  anchor  escapements,  and  finish- 
ing, mounting,  regulating,  and  testing  watches.  For  partial  or  special 
apprenticeships  the  work  includes  jewel  setting,  escapement  work, 
l)i\  <)t  work,  finishing  escapements,  regulating,  etc.,  and  the  course  cov- 
ers fi  om  one  to  two  years  according  to  the  branch  taken  and  the  profi- 
cieiiey  of  the  pupil.  All  time  lost,  whether  justified  or  not,  must  be 
madt*  up  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  The 
tlieoietical  instruction  comprises  theory  of  watchmaking,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  drawing. 

'i'he  school  is  in  session  in  summer  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  two 
houi  s^  intermission,  and  in  winter  from  8  a.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.,  with  one 
and  a  lialf  hours'  intermission.    It  is  open  daily  except  Sundays  and* 
holidays,  and  three  weeks'  vacation. 
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The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  who  is  also  instructor 
of  practical  work,  one  instructor  of  practical  work,  a  professor  of  arith- 
metic, one  of  bookkeeping,  and  one  of  drawing. 

On  May  1, 1890,  9  male  and  9  female  pupils  attended  the  school. 
They  were  at  work  as  follows:  One  at  finishing,  2  at  placing  anchor 
escapements,  1  at  pivot  work  and  finishing  cylinders,  1  at  finishing 
cylinder  escapements,  5  at  setting  escapements,  3  at  regulating,  and  5 
at  cylinder  pivots.  During  the  year  following  9  of  these  finished  their 
apprenticeships,  and  all  of  them  easily  fouud  positions.  One  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  At  diflferent  times 
during  the  year  ending  April  30, 1891,  8  new  pupils  entered,  leaving 
at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  16  pupils.  The  maximum  number  at 
any  one  time  during  this  year  was  23  pupils. 

No  record  is  kept  of  former  pupils'  present  occupations.  IS'early  all 
are  occupied  in  the  watchmaking  iadustry. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of 
seven  members,  three  of  whom  at  least  must  be  watchmakers.  Three  of 
them  are  named  by  the  state,  three  by  the  municipality,  and  one  by  the 
communes  which  subsidize  the  school.  The  president,  vice-president, 
and  secretary  constitute  the  executive  committee. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  covered  by  state  subsidies,  subsidies 
from  communities  of  the  district  of  Porentruy,  tuitions,  private  dona- 
tions, and  federal  subsidies. 

The  following  is  the  budget  from  January  1  to  December  31, 1890: 

INCOME. 

Brought  forward  from  last  year $336.75 

Sabsidies : 

State  of  Bern 482.50 

Muuicipality  of  Porentruy 386. 00 

Federal  government  (500  francs  special) 579. 00 

Communities  of  the  district 69. 96 

Tnitions 192.29 

Furnishings,  sale  of,  to  pupils 111.44 

Commissions  on  work  sold  for  pupils 48. 55 

Sale  of  surplus  stock  of  watches 57.90 

Total 2,264.39 

EXPENDITURK8. 

Salary  of  director 636.90 

Salary  of  teacher  of  practical  work 579.00 

Salaries  of  teachers  of  theoretioal  work 138.58 

Rent  of  building 38.60 

Interior  expenses,  heating,  lighting,  etc 70.86 

Furnishings  (tools,  etc.)  to  be  sold  to  pupils 152.97 

Purchase  of  tools  for  the  school • 10. 81 

Furniture 40. 48 

Total 1,668.20 

The  tuition  is  from  5  to  20  francs  (97  cents  to  $3.80)  per  month,  the 
amoimt  depending  npon  the  circnmstances  of  the  papils  and  of  the 
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school  itself.  In  the  case  of  worthy  pupils  with  small  means  the  tuition 
is  sometimes  partially  or  entirely  remitted  by  the  commission.  The 
materials  and  smaller  tools  are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils. 
The  pupils  obtain  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  work,  but  a  com- 
mission of  20  per  cent,  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  larger  tools  and 
machinery  owned  by  the  school. 

Pupils  in  order  to  enter  the  school  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age 
and  must  possess  the  education  prescribed  by  law  for  pupils  leaving 
the  primary  schools.  They  are  not  admitted  when  over  22  years  of  ago. 
Pupils  enter  into  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  with  the  commission  of 
the  school.  When  pupils  are  non-residents  they  must  name  some  one 
in  Porentruy  who  will  be  responsible  for  them.  During  the  first  three 
months  pupils  are  on  probation,  and  may  be  dismissed  if  found  incom- 
petent for  the  work. 

SCHOOL  OF  WATCHMAKING,  SAINT  TMTFIR. 

Tliis  school  was  founded  in  1866.  It  is  one  of  the  municipal  institu- 
tions of  Saint  Imier. 

The  instruction  comprises,  successively,  rough  work,  wheel  work,  es- 
capements, jQuishiug,  regulating,  and  testing. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  making  rough  work,  wheel  work,  and  the 
mechanisms  for  winding^  the  second  year,  to  anchor  and  cylinder 
escapements,  making  and  finishing  the  parts,  and  setting  and  mounting 
them;  the  third  year,  to  finishing  and  moimting,  incasing,  regulating, 
and  repairing  watches. 

The  theoretical  work  comprises  the  following  courses: 

First  year, — Algebra  and  trigonometry,  two  hours;  mechanics  (stat- 
ics), one  hour;  geometry,  one  hour;  theory  of  watchmaking  (time  and 
its  units;  true  time,  mean  time,  sidereal  time;  definition  of  a  time- 
piece; principal  organs — (1)  the  motive  force,  (2)  wheel  work,  (3)  escape- 
ments, (4)  regulators — first  part:  motive  force — weights  and  springs; 
second  part:  wheel  work — determining  the  diameters  of  wheels  and 
pinions,  determining  the  distance  of  centres  of  rotation,  determining 
the  form  of  the  toothed  wheels  and  the  fly  of  the  pinions),  two  hours; 
drawing  (geometrical  figures — their  properties  (1)  in  a  plane,  (2)  in 
space;  projections,  etc.;  drawing  the  curves  of  gearing,  cycloids,  epi- 
cycloids, hypocycloids,  the  evolvent  of  the  circle),  four  hours. 

Second  year. — Mechanics  (dynamics),  two  hours;  cosmography  (of 
the  sphere,  solar  system,  diurnal  and  annual  rotations  of  the  earth, 
measurement  of  time,  sun  dials,  latitude,  longitude,  determining  longi- 
tude by  the  chronometer),  one  hour;  theory  of  watchmaking  (third 
part :  escapements — study  of  anchor,  cylinder,  and  other  escapements), 
two  hours;  drawing  (shading  in  ink,  gearing  employed  in  watchmaking, 
drawing  cylinder,  anchor,  and  other  escapements,  drawing  of  parts  in 
the  horizontal,  vertical,  and  profile),  four  hours. 

Third  year. — ^Mechanics  (practical  study  of  the  transmission  of  mo- 
ion),  two  hours;  physics  (heat,  compensation,  optics,  principal  instra- 
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mcnts,  electricity,  electric  clocks,  telegraphy,  chemistry,  study  of  metals 
used  in  watchmaking,  alloys),  one  hour;  theory  of  watchmaking  (fourth 
part:  regulators — the  pendulum,  determining  the  excess  of  teeth  in 
wheels  and  the  flies  of  pinions,  plans  of  calibers,  etc. ;  review  of  the 
whole  subject),  two  hours;  drawing  (draughting  tools  and  machinery, 
outlines  of  calibers,  Phillips's  curves). 

The  school  is  in  session  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  7 
a.  m.  to  G  p.  m.  in  summer  and  from  8  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  in  winter,  with 
an  intermission  of  one  hour  at  noon  for  dinner.  The  theoretical  instruc- 
tion  is  given  in  the  evening  whenever  it  is  possible.  Theoretical  work 
during  the  first  year  occupies  ten  hours  a  week,  during  tlie  second  and 
third  years  nine  hours.  The  remainder  of  the  tiniB  is  given  to  practical 
instruction. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director  and  teacher  of  the 
class  in  regulating;  a  teacher  of  the  second  year's  class  in  escape- 
ments; two  teachers  of  the  first  year's  class  in  rough  and  wheel  work; 
a  teacher  of  the  special  class  in  escapements;  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
bookkeeping,  and  commercial  arithmetic;  a  teacher  of  the  preparatory 
class  in  French,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography. 

At  the  enfl.  of  the  scholastic  year.  May  1, 1891,  the  attendance  was 
35  pupils,  classed  as  follows:  First  year's  class,  9  pupils;  second  year's 
class,  10  pupils ;  third  year's  class,  4  pupils ;  special  class  in  escapements, 
12  pupils.  During  the  year  3  finished  their  three  years'  apprentice- 
ship, and  6  completed  the  special  course  in  escapements. 

The  present  scholastic  year,  1891-'92,  opened  with  51  pupils,  of 
whom  20  attended  the  special  class  in  escapements.  ISo  record  is 
kept  of  the  present  occupation  of  former  pupils.  With  few  exceptions 
all  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  watchmaking  industry. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  conducted  by  a  commission  of  nine 
members  named  by  the  municipal  council  and  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  of  Bern,  Two-thirds  of  these  must  be  watch 
manufacturers. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  covered  by  tuitions,  state  subsidies, 
municipal  appropriations,  interest  on  the  capital,  private  donations, 
and  by  federal  subsidies.  Following  are  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
during  1890: 

Municipal  subsidy  (Saint  Imior) : $820. 25 

State  subsidy  (Bern) ' 1,158.00 

Federal  subsidy  (Swiss  government) 1, 486. 10 

Tuitions 641. 72 

Private  donations 692. 87 

Receipts  from  bureau  for  testing  timepieces 12. 83 

Tools  and  materials  sold  to  pupils 73. 34 

Sundries 6. 91 

Interest  on  special  funds 25. -18 

Total 4,917.50 

S.  Ex.  do 34 
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EXPKNDITURES. 

SalaricB  of  director  and  teachers 2, 577. 05 

Rent,  janitor,  lighting,  and  heating 646.  ft4 

Purchase  of  tools  and  furniture,  and  repairs 576. 76 

Materials  for  instniction 206.18 

Library 71.09 

Bureau  for   testing  timepieces 142. 23 

Tools  and  materials  to  be  sold  to  pupils ^ 156.42 

Museum 128.17 

Sundries 287,8-1 

Payment  on  debt  (fii-et  mortgage) 188. 34 

Deficit  of  last  fiscal  year  (1889) 173.70 

Total '. 5,104.62 

£ xcoss  of  expenses ^ 187. 12 

The  value  of  the  stock  aod  of  the  special  fuod  is  estimated  at 
28,771.07  francs  ($5,552.82). 

The  tuition  varies  with  the  circumstauces  of  the  pupils  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  school.  It  averages  about  10  francs  ($1.93) 
per  month.  The  rates  are  made  by  the  commission.  The  commission 
may  remit  the  tuition,  partially  or  entirely,  in  cases  of  deserving  per- 
sons without  means. 

Before  being  admitted  pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age  and 
must  have  finished  the  primary  education  prescribed  by  law.  They 
must,  in  addition,  pass  an  examination  for  admission.  A  contract  of 
apprenticeship  must  be  signed  by  the  parents  or  guardians  residing  in 
the  district.  Pupils  leaving  before  the  termination  of  this  contract 
must  pay  a  fine,  determined  by  the  commission,  which  fine  can  not 
exceed  the  amount  that  would  have  been  paid  for  tuition  during  the 
unexpired  time. 

The  work  done  by  the  pupils  belongs  to  them,  but  they  must  pay  for 
£^1  the  tools  and  materials  that  they  use  except  the  larger  machinery. 
Pupils  often  donate  certain  pieces  to  the  school  museum. 

The  first  three  months  pupils  are  on  probation,  and  may  be  dismissed 
if  found  incompetent  Pupils  taking  special  courses,  such  as  in  escape- 
ments only,  may  be  apprenticed  for  a  shorter  time  than  three  years. 

SCHOOL  OF  WATCHMAKINO  AND   MECHANICS,  GENEVA 

This  is  a  municipal  institution.  The  object  of  the  watchmaking  divis- 
ion is  "to  give  complete  instruction  in  the  art  of  watchmaking,  so  as  to 
make  able  and  well  informed  watchmakers,  thereby  increasing  the  pros- 
perity a»d  renown  of  the  Geneva  work."  The  division  for  mechanics 
aims  "to  give  ^orkTbgmen  in  that  line  a  more  complete  theoretical 
knowledge  than  can  be  obtained  in  workshops,  together  with  a  practical 
training." 

The  theoretical  instruction  in  the  watchmaking  school  comprises 
mathematics,  mechanics,  kinematics,  technical  drawing,  elements  of 
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physics  and  cliemistry,  astronomy,  and  theory  of  watchmaking.  In- 
struction in  bookkeeping  is  optional.  The  practical  work  comprises 
two  divisions — the  superior  and  the  inferior.  The  inferior  apprentice- 
sliip  comprises  the  following  work,  covering,  in  all,  three  years: 
Eough  work,  mechanisn)8  for  winding,  wheel  work,  cylinder  and  anchor 
escapements,  work  by  the  mechanical  process.  The  superior  appren- 
ticeship can  be  taken  only  after  having  finished  the  inferior.  It  com- 
prises the  following  work,  covering  two  years:  Glass  in  escapements, 
construction  by  the  mechanical  process  (machine  work),  movements, 
finishing  and  regulating.  In  this  division  pupils  have  the  liberty  of 
choosing  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter.  Otherwise  all  instniction 
is  obligatory.  The  superior  apprenticeship  is  intended  for  persons  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  directors  of  workshops. 

In  the  mechanical  school  the  theoretical  work  compri>5es  mathemat- 
ics, mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  elements  of  descriptive  geometry, 
technical  drawing  and  its  application  to  the  work.  Bookkeeping  is 
optional,  all  else  is  compulsory.  The  practical  work  comprises  three 
divisions:  Elementary  division — ^metal  and  wood  work  without  the  use 
of  machinery;  intermediate  division — ^machine  work,  fitting j  superior 
division — ^instruments  of  precision  and  physical  apparatus.  Pupils  of 
this  last  division  can  make~  a  specialty  of  watchmaking  machinery,  in 
which  case  they  enter  the  watchmaking  school  for  practice  in  the  ma- 
chinery there.  They  follow  the  theoretical  work  of  the  school  of 
mechanics,  however.  The  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  mechanics 
covers  three  years. 

The  faculty  of  the  two  schools  consists  of  a  director,  who  also  gives 
theoretical  instruction ;  one  teacher  of  rough  work ;  one,  of  escapements ; 
one,  of  wheel  workj  one,  of  mechanisms  for  winding;  one,  of  move- 
ments; one,  of  finishing  and  regulating;  one,  of  machine  work;  a 
teacher  of  mechanics  and  an  assistant. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1801,  was  50  pupils 
in  the  school  for  watchmaking  and  30  in  the  school  for  mechanics, 
making  80  pupils  in  all;  of  these  21  were  foreigners. 

With  few  exceptions  the  pnpils  remain  in  some  capacity  in  the 
watchmaking  industry,  either  as  manufacturers,  superintendents,  fin- 
ishers and  regulators,  or  as  merchants  or  repairers  of  watches. 

This  school  is  a  municipal  institution  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  administrative  council.  For  the  administration  and  general 
supervision  the  administrative  council  is  assisted  by  a  consulting  com- 
mittee of  twenty  members,  api)ointed  by  the  administrative  council, 
composed  as  follows:  Three  nominated  by  the  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation, three  by  the  watchmakers'  association,  two  by  the  society  of 
arts,  and  twelve  nominated  by  the  council  itself.  The  administrative 
council,  with  the  advice  of  this  committee,  appoints  all  functionaries 
of  the  school,  makes  all  interior  regulations,  prepares  the  programmes, 
and  determines  the  duties  of  officers  and  employes.    The  consulting 
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committee  has  supervision  over  all  that  concerns  'the  instruction  and 
interior  administration  of  the  school.  Once  a  year  it  makes  a  report 
of  the  progress  of  the  school.  For  the  government  and  supervision  of 
tlie  school  for  mechanics  the  administrative  council  is  assisted  by  a 
comuiittee  of  five  members,  appointed  for  t\^o  years  by  the  said  council. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  are  similar  to  those  of  the  one  appointed 
for  the  watchmaking  school. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  a  sum  annually  carried 
in  the  budget  of  the  city,  by  federal  subsidies,  and  by  tuitions.  The 
income  and  expenses  as  shown  by  the  budget  of  1891  were  as  follows : 

INCOME. 

Federal  subsidy...--. $3,019.80 

Tuitions 868.50 

Mud icipal  appropriation 5, 885.  *-'2 

Total ! 9,773.52 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  seven  teachers  of  practical  work 4, 8G3. 60 

'Theoretical  instruction  (given  by  the  director) 965. 00 

Salaries  of  the  instructor  and  assistant  of  the  school  for  mechanics 1, 003. 60 

Salary  of  conciei'ge  (janitor)  and  materials  for  clean  fug 347. 40 

Repairs  of  machinery,  tools,  etc 38i>.  00 

Purchases  of  tools 1,158.00 

Supplies  for  the  classes  for  mechanics .' 231.60 

Tools  awarded  to  Geneva  pupils 154. 40 

Sundry  expenses,  compensations,  etc 663. 92 

Total 9,773.52 

The  tuition  for  either  school  is  5  francs  (97  cents)  per  month  for  natives 
of  Switzerland  and  25  francs  ($4.83)  per  month  for  foreigners.  Chil- 
dren of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  Geneva  at  least  six  years  are  ad- 
initted  for  the  same  tuition  as  Swiss  children.  An  extra  charge  is 
made  for  the  suj)erior  division  of  the  watchmaking  school,  but  the 
amount  varies. 

To  be  admitted  pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age  for  the 
watchmaking  school  and  15  years  for  the  school  for  mechanics;  they 
must  apply  in  writing  to  the  administrative  council,  and  must  have 
an  education  corresponding  to  that  received  in  the  first  year  of  the 
ecole  profesaionnclle  (high  school)  of  Geneva  for  the  watchmaking 
scrhool  and  to  that  received  in  the  second  year  of  the  dcoleprofessionnelle 
of  Geneva  for  the  school  for  mechanics.  The  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  pupils  must  agree  in  writing  to  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
and  are  held  personally  responsible  for  any  damages  caused  by  the 
pupils.  Parents  who  do  not  live  in  Geneva  must  find  some  resident 
who  will  assume  this  resi)onsibility.  Workingmen  desiring  to  perfect 
themselves  in  any  one  branch  can  be  admitted  by  special  authority  of 
the  council.    Some  of  the  tools,  such  as  machines  or  larger  articles, 
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are  fiiniislied  by  the  administration,  while  smaller  tools  must  bo  paid 
for  by  the  pupils. 

The  committee  of  consultation  designates  each  year  a  jury  for  con- 
ducting the  examinations.  This  jury  reports  to  the  committee.  A 
separate  jury  is  selected  for  each  of  the  two  schools.  The  juries  also 
decide  upon  the  special  awards  to  be  given  to  pupils  of  their  respec- 
tive schools.  The  pupils  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  their  appren- 
ticeship, either  in  the  inferior  or  superior  divisions  of  the  watchmaking 
school  or  the  school  for  mechanics,  obtain  a  certificate  indicating  the 
l)ercentage  obtained  in  each  branch  of  their  work.  Money  prizes  are 
awarded  to  the  most  meritorious  pupils.  These  are  generally  provided 
by  watch  manufacturers-or  others  desirous  of  encouraging  the  pupils. 

SCHOOL  FOR  CARPENTERS  AND  SHOEMAKERS,  BERN. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1888.    It  is  a  municipal  institution. 

The  object,  according  to  a  resolution  of  the  municipal  council,  is  "to 
enable  young  persons  leaving  school  to  thoroughly  learn  some  useful 
trade;  to  meet  the  increasing  working  force  of  foreign  labor  by  placing 
the  domestic  labor  on  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency;  to  elevate  skilled 
labor  in  general  by  giving  to  workingmen  a  thorough  training  in  the 
theoretical,  artistic,  and  practical  features  of  their  work;  and,  further, 
to  investigate  and  x)lace  before  the  members  of  the  various  trades  the 
results  of  the  latest  industrial  improvements." 

Although  the  object  of  the  institution  is  to^  encourage  all  the  various 
trades,  such  as  carpentry,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  iron  work,  etc.,  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  establish  workshops  for  more  than  the  first 
two  trades. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  programme  of  the  work  in  the  shoemaking 
department: 

First  half  of  first  year — hand  work  on  uppers;  cutting  soles,  shaping 
bottoms,  and  performing  other  work  relating  thereto;  determining  the 
different  qualities  of  sole  leather.  Second  half  of  first  year — repetition 
of  previous  work;  finer  bottom  work  with  edging;  nailed  bottom  work; 
shoe  repairing. 

First  half  of  second  year — repetition  of  previous  work;  more  diffi- 
cult bottom  work  with  edging;  fancy  bottom  work.  Second  half  of 
second  year — repetition  of  previous  work;  making  plaster  casts  of 
feet;  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot;  last  making;  practical  and  eco- 
nomical cutting  of  hides;  making  uppers;  sewing  machine  work. 

First  half  of  third  year — repetition  of  previous  work;  simple  work 
according  to  measure;  taking  measurements;  constructing  lasts  ac- 
cording to  plaster  casts  and  measurements;  cutting  patterns  according 
to  the  geometrical  system;  study  of  the  various  ways  of  treating  the 
feet;  study  of  the  materials  used  in  shoemaking;  introduction  and  use 
of  auxiliary  machines;  reckoning  the  cost  of  production;  fancy  work 
on  uppers.    Second  half  of  third  year — repetition  of  previous  work; 
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ordinary  and  artistic  tanning;  studying  the  effects  of  tanning  on  the 
qualities  of  leather;  designing  new  models  and  styles  of  shoes;  esti- 
mating cost  and  materials  necessary  for  establisliing  a  shoe  store  or 
factory;  intercourse  with  customers;  learning  the  sources  from  which 
raw  materials  are  obtained;  manner  of  storing  and  x>reserving  stock; 
all  the  details  of  shoe  manufacturing. 

The  theoretical  work  in  this  department  consists  of  drawing,  book- 
keeping, business  correspondence,  and  French  language.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  different  parts  of  hides 
and  cutting  them  economiaUly.  Pupils  who  have  advanced  sufficiently 
to  make  entire  shoes  take  the  measurement  of  the  feet  of  customers 
and  take  the  orders  in  the  presence  of  an  overseer.  The  same  pupil 
who  does  this  cuts  the  hides  and  i)repares  alone  every  part  of  the  shoe. 
While  doing  so  he  estimates  and  keeps  strict  account  of  the  cost  ot 
every  part  as  well  as  of  the  value  of  his  time  and  of  the  other  materials. 
Wlien  the  pair  of  shoes  is  finished  he  renders  a.  detailed  account  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  same. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  programme  of  the  work  in  the  carpentry 
department : 

First  half  of  first  year — sawing,  planing,  and  chiselling;  completing 
simple  articles,  such  as  shelves,  footstools,  and  similar  pieces.  Second 
half  of  first  year — setting,  sharpening,  and  arranging  tools  and  appli- 
ances^ making  articles  requiring  plane  surface  work. 

First  half  of  second  year — fitting  together  plain  pieces;  veneering. 
Second  half  of  second  year— joining  and  building  large  pieces  of 
furniture;  joining  veneered  work;  simple  dovetailing;  scroll  work. 

Third  year — sketching  pieces  of  furniture,  drawing  the  i^lans  and  ex- 
ecuting the  work  according  to  specified  dimensions;  instructions  in 
taking  measurements;  small  metal  work,  such  as  exercises  in  filing, 
tool  making,  etc;  constructing  patterns  for  machinery;  building  entire 
pieces  of  furniture  of  all  styles;  studies  in  reference  to  the  uses  of 
different  kinds  of  wood  in  the  various  states  of  dryness;  estimating 
cost  of  production ;  every  detail  of  cabiuetmaking. 

The  theoretical  work,  first  year,  consists  of  free-liaud,  technical, 
and  geometrical  drawing,  and  studying  the  different  varieties  of  wood ; 
second  year,  technical  and  ornamental  drawing,  modelling,  and  tech- 
nology and  stereometry;  third  year,  technical  and  ornamental  drawing, 
perspective,  modelling,  the  orders  of  architecture,  styles  of  ornamenta- 
tion and  their  different  historical  periods,  intercourse  with  customers, 
learning  the  sources  from  which  materials  are  obtained,  estimating  the 
cost  and  materials  needed  for  establishing  a  carpenter  shop.  Bookkeep- 
ing, arithmetic,  correspondence,  and  German  composition  are  optional. 

In  the  workshops  each  pupil,  as  a  rule,  plans  and  finishes  every 
piece  of  work  he  handles,  and  prepares  his  own  drawings  from  specifi- 
cations.   Work  rarely  passes  from  one  hand  to  another. 

The  school  is  in  session  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  7 
a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  and  one-half  hours  at  noon. 
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Six  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  drawing  and  theory  in  the  shoe- 
making  department  and  nine  hours  per  week  to  drawing,  modelling,  and 
theory  in  the  carpentry  department;  this  is  generally  given  in  the 
morning.  Every  evening  one  hour  is  given  to  business  correspondence, 
bookkeeping,  comx)osition,  and  French  language.  The  rest  of  the  time 
is  given  to  practical  work. 

The  apprenticeship  extends  over  two  or  three  years  in  the  shoemak- 
ing  department  and  three  years  in  the  carpentry  department. 

The  teaching  personnel  cousist-s  of  a  director,  who  is  also  chief  instruc- 
tor in  the  shoemaking  department,  an  assistant  director,  who  is  chief 
instructor  in  the  carpentry  department,  five  instructors,  two  overseers, 
and  two  specialists. 

In  July  1891  the  attendance  was  15  pupils  in  the  shoemaking  shops 
and  3G  pupils  iu  the  carpentry  shops.  Since  the  opening  of  the  schools 
6  pupils  graduated  from  the  shoemaking  department  after  a  two  year 
and  4  after  a  three  year  apprenticeship.  Seven  pupils  graduated  from 
the  carpentry  shops.  Pupils  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  more  important 
work  in  shoemaking  are  compelled  to  terminate  their  apprenticeship 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Of  the  10  graduates  of  the  shoemakijig 
department  1  is  in  Lausanne,  1  in  Geneva,  2  are  in  Bern,  1  in  France, 
1  in  the  United  States,  and  4  could  not  be  traced.  The  first  G  are  all 
working  at  their  trades  as  shoemakers.  Of  the  7  carpenters  who  fin- 
ished their  apprenticeships  G  are  in  positions  as  carpenters  in  S^tzer- 
land;  the  seventh  could  not  be  traced. 

The  municipal  government  of  Bern  has  direct  jurisdiction  over  this 
institution.  The  affairs  of  the  school  are  conducted  by  a  commission 
of  eight  persons  selected  by  the  municipal  council. 

•The  income  of  the  institution  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  finishe<l 
products,  national  subsidies,  cantonal  subsidies,  and  municipal  appro- 
priations. The  income  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1890  were  as 
follows: 

Shoemaking  department. 

INCOME. 

Sal©  of  finished  products $3,360.41 

Federal  subsidy 1,717.70 

Cautonal  sabsidy 1,717.70 

Municipal  appropriation 1, 732, 02 

Total 8,527.83 

ExrEXDrruRES. 

Salaries  of  director  and  chief  instructora 2,  095. 83 

School  supplies  (books,  drawings,  etc.) 149. 56 

Utensils  (machines,  tools,  ete.) 855.74 

Fumishiugs  (purchases  and  repairs) 233. 35 

Lighting, heating, and  janitor 503.23 

Sustenance,  midday  meals  for  pupils 1, 122. 34 

Raw  materials  and  pay  of  some  instructors  and  pupils 2, 967. 78 

Total 8,527.83 
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Carpentry  department, 

INCOME. 

Sale  of  finished  products $2,639.65 

Federal  subsidy 1,725.42 

Cautonal  subsidy • 1,725.42 

Mnuicipal  appropriation 1, 738. 74 

Total 7,829.23 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  director  and  chief  instructors s 2,382.14 

School  supplies  (books,  drawings,  etc.) 199.31 

Utensils  (machines,  tools,  etc.) 3,134.83 

Furnishings  (purchases  and  repairs) 237. 01 

Lighting,  heating,  and  janitor 426.  77 

Sustenance,  midday  meals  for  pupils 1,382.76 

Raw  materials  and  pay  of  some  instructors  and  pupils 2, 066. 41 

Total 7.829.23 

All  instruction  is  gratuitous.  A  dinner  is  furnished  at  noon  to  all 
pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  Upon  entering  pupils  are 
indentured  as  apprentices.  If  they  leave  the  school,  or  are  dismissed 
for  bad  behavior,  before  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship  their 
parents  are  subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  To  be  eligible  for  admissiou  pupils 
must  possess  the  requisite  health  and  mental  fitness  for  beginning  an 
apprenticeship.  They  must  present  their  certificates  of  education, 
showing  that  they  have  completed  their  term  at  school  as  required  by 
law.  A  certificate  of  birth  and  one  of  good  behavior  must  also  be 
presented.  In  the  beginning  preference  was  given  in  the  carpentry 
department  to  persons  who  had  attended  manual  training  schools,  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were  not  bett<jr  in  skill  and  efficiency, 
after  the  first  few  days,  than  other  pupils.  The  preference  was  there- 
fore removed. 

An  examination  of  the  pupils  and  an  exhibition  of  their  work  is  held 
each  year.  Prizes  and  diplomas  are  distributed' on  these  occa>sions. 
The  commission  which  awards  the  prizes  and  diplomas  sometimes  ad- 
biits  to  the  prize  competition  the  work  of  one  and  two  year  pupils. 

In  order  to  constantly  encourage  pupils  to  careful  and  diligent  work 
a  special  system  of  compensation  is  provided  for.  A  certain  time 
value  is  fixed  for  the  execution  of  each  kind  of  article.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  work  required  in  this  time  schedule.  All 
work  done  properly  in  excess  of  the  schedule  requirement  is  paid  for 
in  money  each  week  to  the  pupils  performing  it.  This  tarift'  system 
is  considered  a  very  important  feature  of  the  shop  work,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  since  its  introduction  pupils  work  more  willingly  and  with 
greater  zeal.  All  are  anxious  to  make  their  first  earnings  in  life  as 
great  as  possible,  and  as  a  consequence  they  work  to  their  full  capacity. 
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The  work,  in  order  to  be  accepted,  must  be  of  a  certain  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  school  is  the  salesroom  where  all  ar- 
ticles are  sold  to  the  public  and  orders  arc  taken.  The  aim  of  the  com- 
mission is  to  sell  the  articles  here  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  retail 
market  price.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  sales  generally  equal  the 
production.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  although  the  articles  are  not 
cheaper  than  at  other  establishments,  they  are  known  to  be  made  of 
the  best  material,  and  made  with  the  greatest  care.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  salesroom  aroused  considerable  prote-st  on  the  part  of  shoe 
and  furniture  manufacturers  on  account  of  the  competition  it  created. 
Various  other  schemes  for  disposing  of  the  goods  had  been  tried  with- 
out success,  and,  as  something  had  to  be  done  with  the  product,  this 
was  found  to  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  considered 
that  as  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited  and  as  the  same  prices  are 
maintained  as  in  other  stores,  the  competition  of  this  school  is  liot 
sufficient  to  justify  the  protests  of  the  manufacturers.  This  is  the 
view  taken  by  the  municipal  government  of  Bern. 

Besides  the  ordinary  tools  and  accessories  the  workshops  contain 
the  latest  improved  sewing  machines,  a  last  making  machine,  and  in 
the  carpenter  shops  a  large  scroll  saw.  These  are  worked  by  a  gas 
motor. 

SCHOOL  OF  METAL  TVORKING,  T77INTERTHUR. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1888  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  museum 
at  Winterthur.  It  is  a  state  institution.  The  object  of  the  school  is  "  to 
educate,  by  means  of  practical  and  theoretical  training,  able  working- 
men  in  the  various  branches  of  fine  metal  work."  The  course  of  in- 
struction covers  three  years. 

The  practical  work  is  as  follows : 

First  year. — Preliminary  work — exercises  at  the  lathe,  vise,  forge, 
and  auxiliary  machines;  simple  iron  work;  practice  in  the  handling 
of  tools,  the  hammer,  file,  chisel,  etc;  simple  tin  and  sheet  iron  work — 
folding,  bending,  stamping,  riveting,  and  soldering. 

Second  year, — Practice  in  the  execution  of  exact  work,  such  as  machin- 
ery, etc.;  fancy  mountings;  simple  rosettes;  chisel  work;  executing  forged 
tendrils,  leaves,  and  flowers;  tin  and  sheet  iron  work,  especially  for 
architectural  pieces. 

Third  year. — In  this  year  the  work  of  the  pupils  depends  upon  their 
chosen  professions:  (1)  For  mechanics — executing  exact  tools  and  in- 
struments, single  parts  for  machinery,  constructing  simple  machinery 
and  apparatus,  turning;  (2)  for  building  construction  workers — orna- 
mental mountings  and  locks,  engraving  and  forging  rosettes,  trellises, 
and  lattice  ornaments;  (3)  for  artistic  iron  workers — etching  and  en- 
graving on  iron,  stamping  and  chasing  various  ornaments,  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  iron. 
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The  theoretical  work  is  as  follows: 

First  year, — German  language — exercises  in  reading  prOse  and  poetry, 
articulation,  exercises  in  original  composition,  narratives  and  descrip- 
tions, attention  being  given  to  orthography,  gi-ammar,  style,  and  i)eii- 
inanship;  arithmetic — whole  numbers,  fractions  and  decimals,  ratio 
and  4)roporUon,  i)ercentage,  interest,  discount,  square  and  cube  root, 
practical  applications;  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing — the  rela- 
tions of  points,  lines,  polygons,  and  circles,  the  measurement  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces,  geometrical  drawing  as  far  as  it  relates  to  metal 
work,  ornamentation  by  lines  andi>lane  surfaces,  engrossing;  study  of 
perspective — ^plane  figures  and  geometrical  bodies,  elevations  and  sec- 
tions according  to  scale,  problems  in*  lines  and  planes,  intersection  of 
lines,  planes,  and  solids  by  other  solids  (in  the  performance  of  these 
exercises  attention  is  also  given  to  sketching  without  the  use  of  the 
rule  and  compasses) ;  physics — general  proi)erties  of  matter,  mechanics, 
heat,  its  sources  and  nature,  expansion  through  heat,  specific  heat,  trans- 
mission of  heat,  tlie  steam  engine,  magnetism,  properties  of  the  mag- 
net, terrestrial  magnetism;  free-hand  drawing — simple  surface  orna- 
ments for  metal  work,  shading  in  India  ink,  application  of  simple  water 
colors. 

Second  year. — German  language — exercises  in  reading  and  speaking, 
explanation  of  technical  terms,  practice  in  writing  business  forms,  such 
as  insertions,  certificates,  receipts,  bills,  orders,  contracts,  etc.;  arith- 
metic— partnership,  stock  and  coin  calculations,  compound  interest, 
drafts  and  checks,  accounts  current;  geometry  and  geometrical  draw^- 
ing — geometrical  solids,  measurement  of  surfaces  and  contents,  draw- 
ing ellipses,  spirals,  screw  threads,  etc.,  cog  constructions;  perspec- 
tive— taking  up  simple  articles  used  in  the  metal  industry,  tools,  etc., 
drawing  according  to  scale,  applications  to  drawing  of  tube  work, 
cornices,  etc. ;  physics — frictional  and  galvanic  electricity  and  the  most 
useful  applications,  light,  its  nature,  reflection,  refraction,  the  si)ectrum, 
the  eye,  optical  instruments,  elements  of  chemistry;  technical  draw- 
ing— ^iron  fastenings,  clamps,  ties,  screws,  bolts,  etc.,  mountings  and 
sashes  for  windows,  shutters  and  doors,  locks  (these  from  the  black- 
board, from  copy,  and  from  models),  architectural  profiles,  etc,;  free- 
hand drawing — forged  and  other  metal  work,  especially  of  outlines  from 
models  and  from  copy. 

Third  year, — German  language — exercises  in  reading,  speaking,  etc., 
business  correspondence  and  intercourse,  etc. ;  cost  of  production — cal- 
culating the  weight  and  cost  of  metal  work,  making  estimates  on  con- 
struction work;  bookkeeping — object,  arrangement,  and  books  for  sin- 
gle entry  bookkeeping,  keeping  a  set  of  books  for  an  iron  working 
establishment,  etc.;  technology  of  metals — study  of  raw  materials,  iron, 
steel,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper,  alloys,  important  productions  of  the 
metal  working  industry,  tools  and  machinery  used  in  the  industry, 
arrangements  and  appliances  for  casting  and  forging;  elements  of  ma- 
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chiiic  construction — ^rules  for  constructing  and  drawing  simple  parts 
as  iittiugs,  appliances  for  transmitting  motion^  and  otlier  details,  tools, 
apparatus,  etc.  j  technical  drawing— ;door  panels,  raikngs^trellLses,  iron 
doors  and  shutters,  window  frames,  skylights,  ceilingp*  and  supports, 
roof  constructions,  machinery,  etc.,  from  copy  and  models;  free-hand 
drawing  and  modelling  (apprentices  in  artistic  iron  work  only) — ^plastic 
ornaments  for  artistic  iron  work,  taken  from  casts,  metal  models,  and 
copy,  designing  decorative  metal  work,  modelling  ornaments  for  metal 
work.  Pupils  are  also  permitted  to  take  lessons  in  foreign  languages 
at  the  cantonal  tochniknm  without  extra  charge. 

Tiie  school  is  in  session  daily  except  Sundays,  holidays,  two  weeks' 
vacixtion  in  April,  and  one  week  from  Christmas  to  New  Year's  day. 
In  the  fall  the  theoretical,  work  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  during 
a  few  weeks,  the  time  then  being  entirely  given  to  practical  work. 
Following  is  the  schedule  of  time  given  to  each  study  per  week: 

COURSB  OP  STUDT. 


Subject. 


Hours  per  week. 


first  year. 


Practical  vrork 

Theoret  ical  ■work 

Gcaman ... 

Arithmetic 

Coat  of  pftwi  action 

Bookkeeping 

Goometrjr  uid  geometrical  drawing , 

Perspective , 

Phjaics 

Tecboolo^  of  metals 

Free-hand  drawing 

Modelling 

TecknicaT  drawiuj^ 

ElemoQtA  of  maclnno  constraciion . . . 


26 

24 

2 

2 


4 
8 
2 


6 


Second  year. 


30 

23 

2 

2 


2 

3 
2 


4 
B 


Third  year. 


30 

23 

2 


2 

2 


1 
8 

4 
12 

4 


The  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  and  modelling  is  only  for  papils 
who  take  the  apprenticeship  in  artistic  iron  work.  These  pupils  dis- 
pense with  the  study  of  machine  construction,  and  take  only  four  in- 
stead of  twelve  hours  in  technical  drawing  during  the  third  year. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  three  instructors  of 
practical  work,  and  one  teacher  of  theoretical  work.  The  instruction  in 
drawing  and  similar  subjects  and  in  bookkeeping  is  giveji  at  the  can- 
tonal technikum. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  42  pupils  attended  the  school,  of  which 
30  were  apprenticed  for  the  full  term  and  12  took  special  courses. 
There  were  no  graduates  when  the  school  was  visited,  as  it  had  existed 
only  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  special  committee  of 
five  member^  selected  from  among  th^  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
Industrial  Museum  of  Winter thur.  of  which  institution  this  school  is  a 
branch.  The  school  is  supported  by  tuitions  and  by  state  and  federal 
contributions. 

An  admission  fee  of  10  francs  ($1.93)  is  paid  ux>ou  entry,  xmd  40 
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francs  ($7.72)  per  year  if  they  serve  an  entire  apprenticeship,  and  200 
francs  ($38.60)  if  a  partial  apprenticeship.  Special  rates  are  made 
for  siich  as  are  not  apprenticed,  but  simply  attend  for  a  limited  time. 

The  following  qualifications  are  required  for  admission:  An  age  of  at 
least  15  years;  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  higher  primary 
schools  of  Zurich  (a  total  of  9  years'  school  attendance)  or  from  schools 
of  a  similar  grade ;  bodily  strength.  Pupils  are  on  probation  the  first 
two  months  of  attendance;  if  found  incapable  the}*  are  dismissed. 
Admission  to  the  school  is  permitted  as  a  rule  only  at  the  beginning  of 
each  scholastic  year.  In  exceptional  cases  pupils  are  admitted  for  one 
year  or  more  without  the  theoretical  instruction  if  they  have  already 
obtained  a  theoretical  education  in  some  technical  high  school,  or  intend 
to  visit  one  later.  Apprentices  and  other  workingmen  who  have  but 
little  time  and  money  to  spare  can  attend  for  a  much  shorter  time,  and 
may  take  only  the  practical  or  only  the  theoretical  course  or  both. 
Intelligent  worthy  men  may  obtain  entire  or  partial  free  scholarships, 
cither  as  apprentices  or  for  shorter  courses. 

SCHOOL  FOR  WOOD  CARVINO,  BRTBNZ. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is  a  municipal  institution.  Its 
object  is  to  educate  young  men  for  the  profession  of  wood  carvers  by 
giving  them  the  advantages  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction. 
The  course  of  instruction  comprises  free-hand  and  technical  drawing, 
modelling,  composition,  study  of  styles  of  ornamentation,  and  wood 
carving.  Besides  the  usual  styles  of  ornamentation  special  attention, 
is  given  to  the  naturalistic  style  peculiar  to  that  country,  such  as 
Alpine  plants,  animals,  and  other  objects. 

For  the  regular  school  of  apprenticeship  the  hours  of  work  are  as 
follows:  Free-hand  drawing,  first  class,  three  hours,  second  class,  six 
hours,  per  week;  technical  drawing,  each  class  three  hours;  modelling, 
each  class  seven  hours;  designing,  first  class  only,  three  to  four  hours; 
study  of  styles  of  ornaraeutation,  three  hours  per  week.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  the  shop  work.  The  hours  of  work  comprise  ten  x)er 
day.  The  apprenticeship  covers,  as  a  rule,  three  years.  The  school  is 
in  session  daily  except  Sundays  and  holi«lays  and  two  weeks'  vacation 
in  summer.  Special  evening  classes  in  drawing  and  wood  carving  are 
in  session  two  evenings  each  week  in  the  winter  months  for  persons  of 
all  ages  who  can  not  afford  to  attend  the  day  school.  Special  afternoon 
classes  for  school-boys  in  elementary  drawing  are  held  twice  a  week 
after  the  regular  school  hours.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a 
l^rincipal,  who  is  also  teacher  of  carving,  one  other  teacher  of  carving, 
and  one  teacher  of  drawing  and  modelling. 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  1889-'90  the  attendance  was  as 
follows:  Kegular  day  apprentices,  13  pupils;  special  evening  classes  in 
drawing  and  wood  carving,  27  pupils;  special  afternoon  classes  for 
Hchool-boy s  (elementary  drawing),  65  pupils ;  total  attendance,  95  pupUs. 
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N^o  record  is  kept  of  pupils  after  leaving  the  scliool.  Nearly  all  wlio 
serve  the  apprenticeship  either  remain  in  the  vicinity  to  carve  orna- 
ments for  tourists — an  occupation  pecuMar  to  the  mountain  country  in 
this  vicinity  and  in  Tyrol — or  they  obtain  occupations  in  furniture 
manufactories  for  doing  fine  decorative  work.  The  former  generally 
live  at  home  and  sell  their  products  either  to  traders  or  directly  to  the 
tourists. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  committee  of  nine 
persons,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  canton  Bern,  three  by  the 
municipality  of  Brienz,  and  tbree  by  the  Protestant  church  of  Brienz. 

The  income  of  the  school  is  derived  from  contributions  from  the  Prot- 
estant church,  from  the  municipality,  from  the  canton  Bern,  and  from 
the  federal  government. 

The  instruction  is  gratuitous.  .  The  wood,  drawing  materials,  and  all 
other  school  supplies,  except  carving  tools,  are  also  furnished  gratis. 
An  admission  fee  of  10  francs  ($1.93)  is  required  upon  entering  the 
school.  Pupils  who  enter  as  apprentices  dexwsit  50  francs  ($9.66)  as  a 
security  for  serving  out  the  entire  time.  At  the  end  of  the  apprentice- 
ship this  amount  is  refunded.  The  work  done  by  the  pupils  remains 
the  property  of  the  school.  During  the  second  and  third  year  of  the 
apprenticeship  the  pupils  obtain  one-half  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  articles  made  by  them.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  pupils  are 
worthy,  this  arrangement  is  made  for  first  year  pupils. 

The  day  school  is  open  to  all  persons  under  30  years  of  age  who  have 
finished  the  primary  education  required  by  law.  A  contract  of  appren- 
ticeship is  required.  No  special  conditions  of  age,  or  education  are 
made  for  afternoon  and  evening  pupils. 

SCHOOL  OF  SILK  WEAVING,  -WIPKINOEN  NEAR  ZURICH. 

« 

This  school  was  founded  in  1881.  It  is  owned  by  the  Association  of 
Silk  Manufacturers  of  Zurich  and  vicinity.  Its  object  is  to  perfect 
young  men  in  the  higher  branches  of  work  of  thjB  silk  weaving  industry, 
such  as  mill  superintending,  and  work  in  the  designing,  arranging,  and 
finishing  departments.  It  is  also  intended  for  the  education  of  inanu- 
facturers  and  dealers  of  silk  textiles. 

The  course  of  study  covers  two  years  as  follows : 

First  year, — ^Plain  weaving  {Schafttoeherei).  Practical  work:  Hand 
weaving — ^winding,  warping,  drawing-in,  piecing,  preparing  looms, 
card  making,  spooling,  harness  mounting,  weaving  on  the  Zurich  and 
Lyons  looms,  velvet,  gauze,  and  ribbon  looms,  with  the  hand  and 
fly  shuttle,  shaft  machine,  etc.,  manufacturing  tafietaa,  serges,  satins, 
armures,  velvets,  plushes,  gauzes,  pekins,  bayaderes,  and  checked  goods ; 
power  loom  weaving — ^building,  fitting,  adjusting,  and  taking  apart 
power  looms,  winding,  warping,  and  spooling,  preparing,  arranging 
cards,  etc.,  weaving  on  the  power  looms,  plain  and  treadle  work,  etc., 
manufacturing  taffetas  (pupils  may  also  begin  on  the  Jacquard  loom), 
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simple  and  combiued  treadle  work,  etc*  Theoretical  work :  Lectures — 
historical  development  of  the  silk  industry  and  its  present  conditioQ 
in  the  different  countries^  silk*-  culture,  spinning,  twisting,  grading  of 
fineness,  drying  of  raw  silks,  properties^  classification,  and  means  of 
dyeing  silks  (the  school  possesses  contrivancos  for  illustrating  the 
methods  of  spinning  and  weaving  silks),  on  preparing  silk  and  half 
silk  tissues;  instructions  in  drawing-in  and  piecing,  the  weaving, 
finishing,  and  uses  of  silk  textiles,  such  as  taffetas,  serges,  satins, 
armures,  bayaderes,  x)ekins,  and  carreaux,  velvets,  plushes,  and  gauzes, 
mill  bookkeeping  and  calculating;  theory  of  hand  loom  weaving — 
description  and  explanation  of  the  various  looms,  utensils,  and  work 
connected  with  hand  loom  weaving  and  preparation  of  plans  and  draw- 
ings of  the  same;  theory  of  power  loom  weaving — description  and 
explanation  of  the  various  looms,  auxiliary  machines  and  contrivances 
connected  with  shaft  loom  weaving,  and  preparation  of  the  necessary 
dmwings,  instruction  in  mechanics,  the  parts  of  weaving  machinery, 
and  technical  drawing;  free-hand  and  pattern  drawing — ^instructions 
in  drawing  from  copy,  and  in  designing  striped  and  checked  patterns, 
science  of  colors  (this  part  is  intended  to  educate  the  taste  for  form  and 
color;  such  pupils  as  intend  to  become  pattern  designers  may  increase 
the  time  spent  in  this  work  by  dispensing  with  some  other  branches). 

Second  year, — Jacquard  weaving.  Practical  work:  Hiind  loom  weav- 
ing—preparatory work  for  weaving,  card  cutting  aiid  binding,  weaving 
on  Jacquard  looms  with  single  harness  and  with  lift  shafbs,  with 
lowering  healds,  with  damask  appliances,  looms  for  &ucy  weaving, 
etc.,  manufacturing  lis^r^s,  lances,  broch^s,  meidcaincs,  damasks,  mar- 
quises, matelassds,  and  figured  velvets;  power  loom  weaving — pre 
paiatory  work  as  above,  weaving  with  single  harness  and  with  lift 
shafts  on  the  various  looms  for  manufacturing  lis^r^s,  lances,  damas- 
s4s,  figured  gauzes,  and  smooth  double  backed  velvets.  Theoretical 
work:  Lectures — on  the  origin  of  the  raw  silks,  the  properties,  and 
the  most  judicious  employment  of  the  same  in  manufacturing,  on  floss 
silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  their  manipulation,  numbering,  and  their  em- 
ployment in  mixing  with  silk,  on  establishing  and  managing  a  silk 
manufactory;  instructions  in  preparatory  work,  in  designing  pat- 
terns for  lis^r^s,  lances,  broch^s,  mexicaines,  damasses^  marquises, 
matelass^s,  damasks,  brocatels,  lampas,  figured  velvi&ts,  and  gauzes, 
in  the  matliematics  of  Jacquard  weaving;  theory  of  hand  loom 
weaving — explanations  of  the  work  incidental  to  Jacquard  hand  loom 
weaving,  preparatory  work,  transferring  designs,  card  cutting  and 
binding,  the  various  contrivances,  tools,  and  machines  used  in  this 
work,  and  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  drawings;  theory  of 
power  loom  weaving — description  and  explanation  of  the  uses  of  tlie 
various  kinds  of  power  looms  and  auxiliary  machines  for  Jacquard 
weaving,  the  preparation  of  cards,  executing  tlie  necessary  draw- 
ings, instructions  in  draughting  machinery;  free-hand  and  pattern 
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drawing — instractions  in  drawing  from  copy  and  from  textiles,  design- 
ing figured  patterns  for  cravats  and  dress  goods,  styles  of  ornamen- 
tation (pupils  desiring  to  become  designers  of  Jacquard  patterns  can 
arrange  to  devote  more  time  to  drawing  than  others).  Annual  excur- 
sions are  made  to  establishments  where  silk  is  manufactured,  such  as 
fectories  for  twisting  thread,  dye-works,  weaving  mills,  dressing  and 
finishing  rooms,  silk  drying  works,  machine  shops,  etc.,  for  the  pur]K)se 
of  giving  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  more  practical  work. 

In  order  to  give  pupils  the  best  opportunities  possible  for  pursuing 
their  studies  an  extensive  library  of  technical  works  and  a  rich 
collection  of  old  textiles  have  been  bought  for  the  school.  These  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  every  Saturday  afternoon.  The  school 
possesses  all  necessary  machinery  dnd  appliances,  which  are  replaced 
or  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  the  latest  improvements.  At 
present  the  school  possesses  24  hand  looms,  of  which  9  are  Jacquards, 
and  18  power  looms,  of  which  6  are*  Jacqu$u*ds. 

Following  are  the  average  number  of  hours  i)er  week  devoted  to  each 
branch: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Subject. 


Praciioftl  work *... 

Silk  culture,  hiAtory  of  silk  induatrjr,  etc 

Drawing-ifi  «»4  pieeing « 

Preparing  cards  and  study  of  materials 

Mill  bookkeeping,  mathematics  of  weaving,  study  of 
colors,  etc. 

Theory  of  hand  loom  xreavLog 

Theory  of  power  loom  uoaring 

Techmeal  ara  wing 

Free-hand  and  pattern  drawing 

Styles,  raw  materials,  maooljicture,  etc 

Written  exeroiaea 


Total 


First  year. 


Second  year. 


Winter. 


12 
1 
8 


2 
5 
4 
4 


8 


Sanimer.      Winter 


18 


12 


13 
2 

3 
0 

4 
4 


12 


4 
2 
2 
8 


Summer. 


13 


17 


4 

2 
■8 
2 


44 


50 


44 


50 


The  school  is  in  session  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  8 
a.  m.  in  winter  and  7  a.  m.  iu  summer  until  6  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission 
of  two  hours  at  noon.  The  school  has  a  vacation  of  ten  days  at  Christ- 
mas, one  week  at  Easter,  three  weeks,  in  July,  and  two  weeks  in  Octo- 
ber. Pupils  have  access  to  tlie  school  during  vacation  time  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  practice  work. 

The  instruction  is  conducted  by  the  director  who,  besides  being  in 
chargte,  teaches  the  theoretical  branches  of  raw  materials,  silk  manu- 
facture, and  weaving;  one  teacher  of  "practical  and  theoretical  work  re- 
lating to  hand  loom  weaving;  one  te  icher  of  i)ractical  and  theoretical 
work  relating  to  power  loom  weaving,  and  of  technical  drawing;  one 
teacher  of  free  hand  and  pattern  drawing,  the  preparation  of  cards  for 
Jacquard  looms,  etc 

During  the  scholastic  year  ending  October  1890  the  attendance 
was  32  pupils  in  the  first  year's  class  and  13  pupils  in  the  second  year's 
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class.    Of  these  only  odo  was  a  foreigner.    Since  the  school  was  founded 
it  has  been  attended  by  270  pupils. 

Nearly  all  the  graduates  are  employed  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  silk  industry;  some  are  proprietors  or  sons  of  proprietors  of 
weaving  establishments,  some  superintendents,  overseers,  or  master 
weavers.  Very  few  work  as  ordinary  weavers.  It  is  estimated  thiit 
95  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  still  at  occux>ations  in  the  silk  indus- 
try.   No  exact  record  is  kept. 

The  school  is  under  the  administration  of  a  commission  composed  of 
seven  members,  of  which  one  is  selected  by  the  cantonal  government, 
three  are  selected  by  the  municipal  government,  and  three  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Silk  Manufacturers  of  Zurich. 

The  income  is  derived  from  federal,  cantonal,  and  municipal  sub- 
sidies, tuitions,  private  donations,  and  from  the  treasury  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Silk  Manufacturers  of  Zurich.  During  the  scholastic  year 
ending  October  1891  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  school 
amounted  to  about  34,000  francs  ($6,562). 

Tlie  tuitions  are  as  follows :  Citizens  of  Switzerland,  200  francs  ($38.60) 
for  the  first  year,  300  francs  ($57.90)  for  the  second  year;  foreigners, 
300  francs  ($57.90)  for  the  first  year,  500  francs  ($96.50)  for  th^ 
second  year.  Worthy  persons  without  the  necessary  means  may  ob- 
tain free  scholarships  and  compensation.  Pupils  may  purchase  the 
goods  they  weave  for  the  cost  price  of  the  raw  materials.  The  draw- 
ing and  writing  materials  must  be  furnished  bjr  the  pupils;  all  other 
supplies  are  provided  by  the  school. 

The  requirements  for  candidates  for  admission  are — a  sufficient  school 
education  to  make  them  capable  of  pursuing  the  studies  required,  a 
practical  previous  experience  in  weaving,  and  an  age  of  at  least  16 
years.  An  examination  in  G  eraian  composition,  arithmetic,  and  weaving 
must  be  passed  before  the  commission  before  pupils  can  bo  admitted. 
They  must  be  competent  to  weave  a  simple  piece  of  silk  goods  with- 
out flaws.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  for  32  first  year  and  16  second 
year  pupils.  If  the  applications  exceed  the  vacancies  preference  is 
given  to  natives  of  Switzerland. 

SCHOOL  OP  WEAVING,  "WATTWYL. 

This  school  was  established  in  May  1881,  It  is  a  private  institution, 
founded  and  owned  by  the  Cantonal  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Public  Utility  {Kantanale  Gemeinniltzige  Gesellschaft)  of  canton  Saint 
Gall. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  produce  able,  x>ractical  master  weavers, 
designers,  and  manufacturers  of  the  various  textiles,  and  to  educate 
young  men  devoting  themselves  to  the  mercantile  branches  of  the 
industry  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  materials  and  goods  and 
the  cost  of  producing  and  manner  of  calculating  the  same. 
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Tlie  course  of  study  is  for  one  year,  and  for  those  having  experience 
in  weaving  it  may  be  only  six  months.  The  work  comprises  all  the 
details  of  a  cotton  or  woollen  weaving  mill,  weaving  plain  goods,  coarse, 
fine,  and  complicated  patterns,  woollen  plushes  for  slippers  and  up- 
holstering, Turkish  towelling,  etc.,  on  the  hand  and  power  looms,  Jac- 
quard  looms,  etc.,  performing  the  preparatory  work  on  the  looms,  exam- 
ining and  finishing  the  goods,  designing  patterns  and  preparing  cards 
from  copy,  from  goods,  and  from  original  compositions.  The  technical 
work  is  arranged  to  come  hand  in  hand  with  the  practical,  and  in- 
cludes technical  di'awing,  study  of  materials,  values,  cost  of  production, 
and  mathematics  of  weaving.  Pupils  are  also  taught  in  taking  apart, 
putting  together,  and  repairing  looms  and  auxiliary  machines.  There 
are  6  power  and  16  hand  looms.  A  9-horse  power  gas  engine  furnishes 
power  for  the  looms  and  the  electric  light  dynamo.  A  collection  of 
works  by  the  best  artists  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  for  consultation 
while  designing  patterns. 

The  school  is  in  session  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.y^HML  am  inter- 
mission of  one  hour  and  a  half  at  noon.  The  schoof  is  closed  two 
weeks  in  May  and  two  weeks  in  October,'  eight  days  at  Ghriatina^ 
and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Classes  are  formed  twice  a  year — 
in  May  and  in  October.  The  time  devoted  to  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  varies  with  the  work  and  with  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  pupil.  On  an  average  about  one-half  the  time  is  devoted  to  each. 
One  director  and  two  assistants  impart  all  the  instmetion. 

The  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  ending  April  9, 
1831,  was  36  pupils.  Of  these  6  were  foreigners.  During  the  ten 
years  of  its  existence  the  school  had  up  to  April  1891,  263  pupils. 
The  pupils  are  either  sons  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  textiles, 
practical  weavers  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  and  become  master 
weavers,  designers,  superintendents,  or  other  higher  positions,  or 
pupils  direct  from  school.  Those  of  the  first  two  classes  have  as  a 
rule  sufficient  experience  to  finish  the  course  in  six  months.  The  last 
named  remain  one  year,  after  which  they  become  weavers  and  are 
advanced,  generally  in  about  three  or  four  years,  to  higher  positions. 
Very  few  of  the  pupils  who  have  attended  the  school  ever  leave  the 
textile  industry.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  present  occupation  of 
ex-students. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  commission  selected 
by  the  Cantonal  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Utility.  The 
income  of  the  school  is  derived  from  state  and  federal  subsidies,  tuitions, 
private  subscriptions,  and  from  the  treasury  of  the  cantonal  society. 
The  expenses  of  the  school  amount  in  all  to  about  20,000  francs  ($3,860) 
per  year. 

The  tuition  is  100  francs  ($19.30)  per  year  for  citizens  of  Switzerland 
and  300  francs  ($57.90)  per  year  for  foreigners.    Free  or  partial  scholar- 
ships are  granted  in  the  cases  of  persons  with  small  means  who  are 
8.  Ex.  65 35 
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considered  worthy  by  tlie  commission.    All  patterns,  tools,  and  mate- 
rials for  iustruction  axe  furnished  by  the  school. 

Pnpils  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age,  and  must  have  completed 
the  education  required  by  law  in  order  to  be  eligible.  Their  applica- 
tions must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  diligence  and  good  conduct 
from  their  last  employers. 

TRADE    SCHOOL    FOR    LADIBS'   TAILORINa  AND  NZSEDLE'WORK, 

ZURICH. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1889.  It  is  a  private  institution.  Its 
object  is  to  prepare  young  women  for  the  professions  of  ladies'  tailors, 
seamstresses^  teachers  of  female  manual  training  in  the  public  schools, 
and  to  teach  general  needlework. 

The  school  comprises  three  divisions,  as  follows:  The  division  for 
ladies'  tailoring;  the  division  for  plain  sewing;  the  division  for  special 
courses  in  ladies'  tailoring  and  needlework. 

The  ladies'  tailoring  division  consists  of  a  preparatory  school  (two 
years)  and  the  trade  school  proper  (one  year).  In  the  former  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  hand  and  machine  sewing,  beginning  with  practical 
exercises  in  sewing,  hemming,  plaiting,  and  gatliering,  followed  by  the 
preparation  of  finished  garments,  etc.,  and  this  by  elementary  work  in 
cutting  and  fitting;  also  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  composition.  In  the  trade  school  proper  (third  year), 
where  pupils  can  enter  only  after  having  completed  the  two  years  of 
the  preparatory  school  or  served  two  years  with  a  ladies'  tailor,  tlio 
instruction  consists  of  preparing  dress  patterns,  cutting,  fitting,  and 
finishing  all  kinds  of  garments,  costumes,  etc.  Pupils  are  gradually 
advanced  from  very  simple  to  the  most  difficult  work. 

The  division  for  plain  sewing  consists  also  of  a  preparatory  and  a 
trade  school,  of  one  year  each.  In  the  former  the  work  consists  of  sew- 
ing by  hand  and  machine,  be/rinning  with  practical  exercises  in  all 
kinds  of  sewing,  hemming,  plaiting,  gathering,  etc.,  and  followed  hy 
finishing  garments,  such  as  ladies'  chemises,  etc. ;  the  instruction  also 
includes  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
and  composition.  In  the  ti'ade  school  proper  (second  year),  where 
pupils  can  enter  only  after  having  passed  through  the  i)rex>aratory 
school  or  possessing  the  proficiency  attained  there,  the  course  is  as 
follows:  Cutting  of  all  kinds  of  linens  and  underwear,  drawing  pat- 
terns according  to  measure  and  directions,  sewing  and  finishing  the 
garments  and  other  articles.  Pupils  begin  with  simple  pieces  and 
gradually  advance  until  they  are  capable  of  making  all  kinds  of 
linens,  etc. 

After  finishing  either  one  of  the  two  principal  courses  of  study  pupils 
may  enter  the  workshops  of  the  school,  where  goods  are  made  for  cus- 
tomers and  where  a  better  practical  experience  can  be  had.  Instruction 
there  is  gratuitous. 
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The  special  courses  are  as  follows: 

Ladies'  tailoring — course  in  cutting  for  ladies'  tailors,  six  weeks, 
six  liours  instruction  daily,  30  francs  ($5.79)  j  course  in  dressmak- 
ing and  cutting,  for  housewives  and  daughters,  three  months,  six  hours 
daily,  50  francs  ($9.65),  sewing  machine  5  francs  (97  cents)  extra^  even- 
ing course  in  cutting  and  pattern  drawing  for  plain  garments,  six 
months,  three  evenings  per  week  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  25  francs  ($4.83). 

Liueus — plain  sewing  by  hand  and  machine,  six  months,  three  even- 
ings per  month,  6  to  8 p.  m,,  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  month;  cutting  linens 
for  home  use,  four  to  live  mouths,  six  hours  daily,  50  francs  ($9.65), 
sewing  machine  5  francs  (97  cents)  extra;  cutting  gentlemen's  linens 
and  underwear,  four  weeks,  four  hours  daily,  30  francs  ($5.79);  cut- 
ting aud  finishing  gentlemen's  linens  and  underwear,  four  weeks,  eight 
liours  daily,  40  francs  ($7.72). 

Course  for  teachers  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  six 
mouths,  daily,  full  time,  80  francs  ($15.44). 

The  school  is  in  session  daily  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  aud  four 
weeks'  vacation  in  summer.  For  the  regular  pupils  the  hours  of 
work  are  from  7.30  a.  m.  in  summer  and  8  a.  m.  in  winter  until  C  p. 
m.,  and  Saturdays  until  4  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  two  and  one- 
half  hours  at  noon.  The  time  devoted  to  theoretical  and  practical 
work  varies Vith  the  pupils  and  the  nature  of  the  work  on  hand  and 
can  not  be  specified. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  one  teacher  for  the  regular  course 
in  ladies'  tailoring,  one  teacher  for  the  special  courses,  one  teacher  of 
plain  sewing,  and  three  teachers  for  the  theoretical  branches.  The 
last  three  devote  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  school. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  during  the  scholastic  year 
ending  April  1801: 

PupiU. 
Preparatory  school  for  ladies'  tailoring 9 

Trade  school  for  ladies'  tailoring 5 

Preparatory  school  for  plain  sewing  (linens  and  underwear) 7 

Trade  school  for  plain  sewing  (linens  and  underwear) 12 

Two  special  courses  for  ladies'  tailoring  (cutting) 26 

Three  special  courses  in  dressmaking  and  cutting  for  housewives^  etc 34 

One  special  course  (evening)  in  cutting  and  pattern  drawing 14 

One  evening  course  in  plain  sewing  (linens,  etc.) 12 

One  special  day  course  in  cutting  (linens,  etc.) 4 

One  special  day  course  in  plain  sowing  (linens,  etc. ) 12 

Employed  in  workshops  (regular) _ ; 5 

Total,  regular  pupils 38 

Total,  special  course  pupils 102 

Total  attendance 140 

No  record  is  kept  of  the  pupils  after  they  leave  the  school.  Of  the 
eighteen  who  had  graduated  three  were  known  to  be  employed  at  the 
occupations  for  which  they  had  studied;  two  had  become  teachers  of 
manual  training  for  girls  in  the  public  schools;  the  rest  could  not  be 
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located.  No  in  formation  whatever  could  be  obtained  regarding  occu- 
pations of  pupils  of  the  special  classes.  The  total  attendance  since  the 
establishment  of  the  school  up  to  April  1891  was  200. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  committee  of  ten  mem- 
bers who  represent  the  various  communities,  societies,  and  state  gov- 
ernment that  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  same.  A  board  of  five 
directors,  of  whom  two  are  women,  has  immediate  control  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  school.  This  board  is  elected  by  the  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  by  contributions  from  societies 
for  the  advancement  of  public  utility,  from  various  communities  and 
private  individuals,  by  subsidies  from  the  cantonal  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, by  tuitions,  by  sale  of  work,  and  by  the  income  from  the  capi- 
tal. During  the  year  1890  the  income  and  expenditures  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

INCOME. 

Contributions  and  sabsldies T $2,171.25 

Income  on  capitiU ." 97  03 

Tuitions 746.91 

Sale  of  school  supplies  to  pupils 268.64 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  work .• 1,228.91 

Total... .' 4,512.74 

EXPENDITURES. 

Rent,  heating,  lighting,  and  service 954.38 

Salaries  of  teachers ■. 1,507.54 

Furniture 403.14 

School  supplies 24 1 .51 

Materials  for  practical  work 1,064.37 

Library 19.46 

Advertisements,  printing,  stationery,  etc 335.04 

Total..... 4,525.44 

Young  women  who  sign  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  for  the  full  term 
of  three  years  in  the  division  for  ladies'  tailoring  pay  an  admission  fee 
of  5  francs  (97  cents),  and  obtain  the  instruction  gratuitously.  Those 
not  signing  the  contract  pay  50  francs  ($9.65)  per  year  during  the  first 
two  years,  and  obtain  the  third  years  instruction  gratuitously.  Pupils 
who  have  been  prepared  elsewhere  and  enter  the  third  year's  class 
pay  80  francs  ($15.44)  for  the  year.  Pupils  signing  the  contract  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  division  for  plain  sewing  pay  an  admission  fee 
of  15  jfrancs  ($2.90),  and  nothing  more.  Others  pay,  in  addition,  35 
francs  ($6.76)  for  the  first  year.  Those  prepared  elsewhere,  and  enter- 
ing the  second  year's  class,  pay  80  francs  ($15.44)  for  the  year;  others 
pay  50  francs  ($9.65).  The  fees  and  tuitions  for  the  special  courses 
have  been  indicated  in  the  programme.  In  any  of  the  classes  the 
tuition  may  be  entirely  or  partially  remitted  in  the  cases  of  persons 
without  means  who  are  considered  worthy.  These  may  also  in  time 
receive  stipends,  for  which  purpose  a  specially  donated  fund  exists. 
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Pupils  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  to  enter  either  of  the  two 
trade  divisions.  To  enter  the  preparatory  class  in  ladies'  tailoring 
they  must  be  14  years  of  age  and  in  the  case  of  the  plain  sewing  pre- 
paratory class  they  must  be  15  years  of  age.  They  must  have  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  that  required  for  graduates  from  the  second  year  of  the 
higher  primary  schools  (a  total  school  attendance  of  eight  years).  Ma- 
terials, utensils,  and  school  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  pupils.  Sew- 
ing machines  are  furnished  gratuitously,  except  where  otherwise  indi- 
cated.   All  regular  pupils  are  placed  on  about  two  months'  probation. 

At  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year  examinations  take  place  and  an 
exhibition  of  work.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  certificates  of  gradu- 
ation are  issued.  Pupils  from  the  preparatory  classes  and  others  can 
enter  the  trade  schools  proper  only  after  having  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  pupils  obtain  rei)orts  con- 
cerning deportment,  scholarship,  and  results  accomplished. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  "WOMEN.  BERN. 

This  school  was  founded  May  1883  as  a  private  institution.  It  aims 
to  educate  women  of  all  stations  in  life  by  practical  and  theoretical 
instruction  in  such  needlework  as  is  necessary  in  an  ordinary  house- 
hold, or  for  the  occupations  of  seamstress  and  ladies'  tailor. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  three  principal  branches- 
plain  sewing,  ladies'  tailoring,  and  embroidery  work;  and  si)eciai 
classes  in  ironing,  cooking  and  housekeeping,  mending,  and  making 
children's  garments.  The  first  three  require  three  and  one-half  months 
each,  the  latter  a  much  shorter  time.  For  the  principal  branches  draw  - 
ing  is  included  and  is  compulsory.  Instruction  in  plain  sewing  com- 
prises— ^hand  and  machine  work;  the  different  kinds  of  stitches;  cut- 
ting and  finishing  linens  for  children,  women,  and  men;  mending  and 
darning  different  kinds  of  goods;  handling  the  sewing  machine;  pat- 
tern drawing;  free-hand  drawing,  for  educating  the  eye  and  the  taste 
of  the  pupil,  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  pattern  drawing.  The 
ladies'  tailoring  branch  comprises — taking  the  measure;  cutting  and 
fitting;  sewing  and  trimming  dresses  for  ladies  and  girls;  making  all 
kinds  of  women's  garments  according  to  fashion  plates ;  altering  dresses ; 
pattern  and  free-hand  drawing.  The  embroidery  work  comprises — all 
kinds  of  white  and  colored  embroidery  on  linen,  cloth,  silk,  and  velvet; 
transferring  drawings  on  the  goods  to  be  embroidered;  free-hand  draw- 
ing. The  courses  in  cooking  last  six  days  each,  and  comprise  the  man- 
ner of  arranging  meals  so  as  to  be  wholesome  and  palatable.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  class  the  teacher  prepares  a  bill  of  fare  for  the 
whole  course.  The  dinner  (at  noon)  consists  of  one  kind  of  soup,  one 
kind  of  meat,  one  kind  of  farinaceous  food,  and  one  kind  of  vegetable. 
These  are  prepared  in  all  the  different  ways  customary  in  a  good  Swiss 
household.  The  supper  consists  of  soup  or  coffee  with  milk  and  one 
kind  of  meat  or  other  article  of  food.    Attention  is  also  given  to  warm- 
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ing  up  and  rearranging  the  remnants  of  a  previous  meal.  From  9  to 
10  a.  m.  theoretical  instruction  is  given,  that  is  explanations  of  the 
manner  of  preparing  meals  from  text  books  on  cooking  From  2  to  4 
p.  m.  notes  are  made  by  pupils  of  special  points  of  importance  in  the 
household  duties,  and  instruction  given  in  household  bookkeeping. 

The  school  is  in  session  daily  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  December  1890  there  were  three  courses  each  in 
the  Ibllowing  branches:  Plain  sewing,  ladies'  tailoring,  embroidery, 
mending,  ironing,  making  children's  clothing,  and  cooking.  Each  of 
the  courses  in  plain  sewing,  ladies'  tailoring,  and  embroidery  covered 
three  and  one-half  months,  classes  being  in  session  seven  hours  daily, 
except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  when  there  were  only  three 
hours'  work;  three  hours  per  week  were  devoted  to  drawing.  Tlie 
classes  in  ironing  were  each  at  work  three  and  one-half  hours  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  during  fourteen  weeks.  Classes 
in  mending  and  in  making  children's  clothing  were  each  in  session 
twenty  hours  per  week  for  four  weeks.  The  classes  in  cooking  were 
each  at  work  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  2  to  G  p.  m.  during  one  week. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  one  teacher  for  the  classes  in  plain 
sewing,  mending,  and  embroidery,  one  for  the  class  in  ladies'  tailoring, 
one  for  the  class  in  ironing,  one  for  the  cooking  classes,  and  one  for 
drawing;  these  are  all  females. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  has  been  as  follows  during  the  years 
of  its  existence: 

ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS. 


Class. 


Plain  flowinj! 

Ladies'  tniloriug 

Embroidery 

Ironing 

Mending 

Cliildreu's  garments. 
Cooking 


1888. 


18 
14 


1889. 


31 

44 

2 

21 


20 


1890. 


23 
34 

2 
10 
31 

2 
27 


N^o  record  is  kept  of  the  occupations  of  former  pupils  and  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained.  Most  of  them  attended  simply  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  household  work  and  to  make  articles  and  wearing  ap- 
parel used  in  the  family.  Some  of  them  are  dressmakers  and  seam- 
stresses who  work  at  home  or  go  out  by  the  day.  Very  few  are  said  to 
be  employ^^s  in  establishments. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  conducted  by  a  commission  of  throe 
gentlemen  and  two  ladies  selected  from  amongthe  members  of  thesociety 
which  controls  the  school.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  the 
director  of  the  school.  This  commission  has  entire  control  of  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  school,  determines  the  rates  of  tuition, 
arranges  the  courses  of  study,  represents  the  school  in  all  business 
trail sactions,  and  recommends  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  their  appoint- 
ment or  dismissal.    A  ladies'  committee  of  five  members  is  appointed 
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for  cousiiltation  in  matters  of  a  teclinical  nature.  The  society  has  a 
membership  of  232  persons  of  both  sexes  resident  in  the  city  of  Bern. 
The  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  by  subsidies  from  the  city  of  Bern, 
the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  federal  government,  by  tuitions,  by  inter- 
est on  capital,  and  when  necessary  by  drawing  on  the  reserve  fund. 
During  the  year  1890  the  income  and  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

IXCOMK. 

Subsidy  from  the  city  govorument $289.50 

Subsidy  from  the  state  government 115.80 

Subsidy  from  the  federal  goveruraont 173. 70 

Tuitions 430.10 

Interest  on  capital : 14.04 

Drawn  from  reserve  fund 41. 95 

Total 1,065.09 

KXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  teachers 778. 50 

Rent,  light,  heat,  and  janitor's  services. . .-. 138. 90 

Furnltore,  school  supplies,  fashion  plates,  etc 60.23 

Printing  and  advertising 81.46 

Kepairs,  special  expenses  for  sundries 6.00 

Total 1,065.09 

During  the  same  period  the  income  and  expenditures  of  tlie  cooking 
school  were  as  follows : 

INCOME. 

City  contribution $38.60 

Bernese  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Utility 30. 56 

Totul 69.16 

KXPENDITURKS. 

Purchase  of  articles  of  food 19.56 

Advertisements,  kitchen  utensils,  text  books,  etc 18. 72 

Comx>eusation  of  special  instructors 30.88 

Total 69.16 

The  tuition  was — ^for  dressmaking,  40  francs  ($7.72),  for  plain  sewing, 
30  francs  ($5.79),  and  for  embroidery,  20  francs  ($3.86),  for  the  course  of 
three  and  a  half  months^  this  included  lessons  in  drawing.  For  former 
pupils  who  wished  to  reenter,  4  francs  (77  cents)  i)er  week.  For  the 
special  courses  the  tuition  was  15  francs  ($2.90)  for  ironing,  15  francs 
($2.90)  per  week  for  making  children's  clothing,  and  5  francs  (97  cents) 
per  week  for  course  in  mending.  The  instruction  in  cooking  and  house- 
keeping was  given  gratuitously.  In  cases  where  persons  have  not 
sufficient  means  to  pay  tuition  it  may  be  partially  or  entirely  remitted  in 
any  of  the  classes.  The  materials  and  sewing  machines  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  pupils.    All  finished  products  belong  to  the  pupils 
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Diakiug  them,  but  they  can  not  be  removed  until  the  close  of  the  course 
of  study. 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  the  school  must  be  at  least  15  years  of 
age.  and  must  have  some  previous  training  in  needlework.  They  must 
be  of  good  moral  character.  Pupils  for  the  cooking  school  are  selected 
by  the  public  school  authorities  from  among  the  poorest  people;  tbey 
must  biud  themselves  to  attend  regularly  the  entire  course. 

At  the'  end  of  each  course  public  exhibitions  are  made  of  the  drawings 
and  work  done,  and  pupils  obtain  certificates  of  proficiency,  scholarship, 
and  deportment.  In  the  cooking  school  each  pupil  is  examined  on  the 
last  day. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMBN«  BABBIi. 

This  school  was  founded  August  18, 1879.  It  is  owned  by  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Utility  of  Basel.  Its  object  is  to  edu- 
cate women  of  all  stations  in  life  in  such  work  as  pertains  to'their  sex, 
and  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  perform  such  work  independently. 

The  instruction  comprises  the  following  courses:  Plain  sewing,  and 
the  pattern  drawing,  darning,  and  mending  pertaining  thereto;  machine 
sewing,  preparing  all  kinds  of  linens,  such  as  underclothing,  men's  shirts, 
infante'  clothes,  etc.,  and  the  pattern  drawing  and  mending  pertaining 
thereto;  dressmaking  and  pattern  drawing;  white  embroidery;  artistic 
embroidery  in  colors;  worsted  work,  such  as  network,  crocheting,  knit- 
ting, and- othei:  fancy  work;  mending  and  darning;  ironing;  miUineiy; 
drawing;  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping;  special  class  in  methods  of  in- 
struction for  teachers  of  needlework. 

Instruction  in  plain  sewing  comprises  the  different  kinds  of  stitches; 
theii*  application  to  articles  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  diflScult,  sucli 
as  bed  and  table  linens,  and  different  kinds  of  linen  garments;,  cutting 
and  drawing  patterns  for  these  kinds  of  articles;  taking  measures  and 
preparing  garments  according  to  dictated  specifications;  cutting  and 
finishing  the  same  independently ;  mending  by  inserting  pieces  by  means 
of  different  kinds  of  stitches;  darning  on  various  kinds  of  goods  in 
imitation  of  the  material. 

Instruction  in  machine  sewing  comprises  a  study  of  the  construction 
of  the  sewing  machine;  adjusting  and  cleaning  the  same;  practice  in 
ordinary  sewing,  straight  lines,  narrow  borders,  then  gradually  by 
means  of  the  various  attachments;  the  sewing  of  table  and  bed  linens 
and  garments  (particular  attention  is  given  to  men's  shirts  and  the 
insertion  of  various  styles  of  bosoms);  taking  measures  and  mending 
as  in  plain  sewing;  pattern  drawing,  especially  of  more  diflftcult  linens. 

The  instruction  in  ladies'  tailoring  comprises,  in  succession,  all  the 
diffferent  styles  of  dresses  and  other  garments,  and  their  execution  from 
measure.  The  puinls  must  learn  to  draw  and  cut  the  patterns  without 
assistance. 

Instruction  in  embroidery  comprises  instruction  in  the  preparatory 
work;  transferring  the  drawings  on  the  goods;  gradual  prdctice  in  all 
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kinds  of  white  dud  colored   embroidery.     The  classes  in  white  and 
colored  embroidery  are  separate. 

Instruction  in  worsted  work  includes  all  styles  of  knitting,  crocheting, 
network,  fringe  work,  and  work  on  frames.  Work  is  done  principally 
from  patterns,  either  in  the  shape  of  drawings  or  worsted  work. 

Instruction  in  mending  and  darning  comprises  mending  practice 
pieces,  garments,  and  linens.  Darning  consists  first  of  simple  cross- 
stitching,  later  of  imitating  damasks,  etc.  Darning  by  means  of  the 
lace  stitches  or  meshes  is  practised  first  on  cards,  later  on  goods.  This 
work  is  so  perfectly  done  that  when  a  piece  of  work  is  finished  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  patches  or  to  distinguish  the  darned  work  from  the 
rest  of  the  goods. 

Ironing  is  done  first  on  ladies'  chemises,  etc.,  then  on  starched  linens, 
such  as  collars,  cuflfs,  inen'i^  shirts,  chemisettes,  lace  curtains,  and 
women's  dresses. 

Millinery  work  begins  with  folding  and  quilling,  tying  bows,  etc., 
then  trimming  of  hats. 

Instruction  in  drawing  comprises  handling theT-square,  the  triangle, 
the  compasses,  and  the  construction  of  regular  figures;  later,  elements 
of  free-hand  drawing;  straight  and  curved  line  ornaments;  flowers, 
leaves,  vines,  etc. ;  elements  of  ornamentation,  methods  of  ornamenta- 
tion, entwining,'  drawing  and  transferring  ornaments  for  embroidery, 
etc. ;  straight  and  curved  line  ornamentation  with  braid  and  lace;  colors 
and  coloring  effects;  designing  original  patterns  for  embroidery,  etc. 

Arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  instruction  comprises  keeping  business 
accounts,  study  of  exchange,  and  such  other  branches  as  are  required 
in  a  mercantile  business. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  needlework  comprises  one 
whole  year's  work.  Beginning  with  simple  meshes  and  stitches  it 
gradually  extends  over  all  branches  of  needlework  such  as  are  taught 
in  the  public  primary  and  high  schools. 

The  school  is  in  session  all  the  year  except  a  few  weeks'  vacation  in 
summer  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  course  of  instruction  in 
each  branch  is  about  4  months.  Instruction  in  the  principal  branches, 
plain  sewing,  machine  sewing,  and  ladies'  tailoring,  is  given  from  8  a. 
m.  to  noon  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.;  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons are  free.  For  the  special  courses  of  embroidery,  white  and  in 
colors,  there  are  twelve  hours'  weekly  instruction;  for  worsted  work, 
mending  and  darning  also  twelve  hours;  for  millinery,  one  afternoon 
of  four  hours;  for  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  two  afternoons  of  two 
hours  each  or  four  hours;  for  ironing,  one  afternoon  of  four  hours. 
The  class  for  teachers  of  needlework  is  in  session  two  afternoons  of 
one  hour  each  per  week.  Drawing,  four  hours  per  week;  this  in  the 
case  of  the  three  principal  courses  is  compulsory. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director  who  has  supervision 
over  the  entire  school,  but  has  no  class.    He  at  times  delivers  lectures. 
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His  services  are  rendered  gTcatuitously.  There  is  one  teacher  each  for 
the  courses  in  plain  sewing,  machine  sewing,  ladies'  tailoring,  embroid- 
ery, worsted  work,  mending  and  darning,  ironing,  and  millinery  j  and 
one  teacher  of  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping.  Instruction  in  drawing 
is  given  by  the  teachers  of  other  branches.  This  with  the  director 
makes  ten  instructors  in  all.  All  of  these,  except  the  three  for  the 
l)riucipal  courses,  devote  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  school. 

The  attendance  at  the  institution  during  the  year  ending  December 
1890  was  as  follows: 

ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS. 


Claas. 


Plnfn  sowing 

Hnchine  sewing , 

Dressmaking » 

Em broi(ler>-  in  whlto 

Kmbroidciy  in  colors 

M^^iulinff  (including  pupils  of  cooking  school) 

Worsted  work 

Millinery 

Ironing  (inclnding  pupils  of  cooking  scliool) , 

Bookkeeping  <inclnding  pujiila  of  cooking  scbool). 
Needlework,  lor  tcacliors 


Total. 


Docember 

to 

ApriL 


16 
36 
26 
13 
10 
34 
13 
14 
45 
22 


April 

to 

August. 


22 

26 
23 
13 
7 
33 
16 
19 
52 
20 


August 

to 

December. 


15 
23 
29 
12 
•  11 
48 
16 
12 
43 
28 


Total. 


55 

85 
78 
38 
28 

115 
45 
45 

140 
70 
11 


no 


The  present  occ'iipation  of  former  pupils  is  not  known,  as  no  record 
is  kept  of  such  information.  A  large  majority  of  them  have  attended 
ill  order  to  be  useful  at  homej  some  take  in  sewing  and  some  work 
as  seamstresses  by  the  day;  some  are  established  in  business,  others 
are  working  as  employes  in  the  lines  for  which  they  studied;  over 
40  are  known  to  be  teaching  needlework  in  public  and  i^rivate  schools 
in  Switzerland  and  foreign  countries.  In  ten  years  the  yearly  attend- 
ance has  increased  from  72  to  710  pupils,  with  the  applications  for 
admission  greatly  exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  school.  The  number 
of  pupils  who  have  attended  the  school  since  its  establishment  amounts 
to  about  2,400. 

This  institutiou  is  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  commis- 
sion elected  by  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Utility. 
This  committee  has  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  school  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  courses  of  instruction,  appoints  and  dismisses  the  teachers, 
regulates  their  pay  and  duties,  and,  in  connection  with  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee of  the  society,  has  direct  supervision  over  the  interior  workings 
of  the  school. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  by  national  subsidies,  by  regular 
contributions  of  the  society,  by  tuitions,  and  by  private  contributions. 
Following  are  the  income  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1890: 

INCOME. 

Balance  from  last  year $113. 13 

ContributioDS  from  the  society 579. 00 

Federal  subsidy 579.00 
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Other  contribntions 193.00 

Reimbursomeut  of  money  paid  for  rent 116. 07 

Tuitions ^ 2,102.93 

Total ^ 3^683. 13 

EXPEXDITUKES. 

Salaries  of  teachers 2, 075. 38 

Interest  and  pajTnents  on  borrowed  capital 663, 92 

Purchases  and  repairs...' 220.31 

Heat,  light,  water,  and  janitor^s  services 402. 27 

Taxes,  advertisements,  journals,  etc 76. 80 

Sundries 122.16 

Total 3,560.79 

Balance  on  hand ; 122. 34 

The  tuitions  for  attendance  arc  as  follows: 

Courses  in  plain  and  machine  sowing,  each $5. 79 

Course  in  dressmaking 7. 72 

Courses  in  white  and  colored  embroidery,  each 4. 83 

Courses  in  worsted  work  and  mending,  each 3. 86 

Ironing  course 2. 32 

Courses  in  millinery,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping,  each 1. 93 

Course  for  teachers  of  needlework 1.93 

For  the  three  principal  courses  instruction  in  drawing  is  included. 
All  other  pupils  pay  5  francs  (97  cents)  per  week  for  drawing. 

In  very  many  cases  the  tuition  is  i>artially,  and  in  some  cases  entirely, 
rcniitted  when  it  is  found  that  applicants  can  not  afford  to  pay  the 
regular  rate.  The  materials  and  the  sewing  umchines  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  pupils  using  them.  The  teachers  indicate  the  work  to 
be  done,  but  the  articles  made  belong  to  the  pupils.  These  can  not  be 
removed  until  the  end  of  the  course. 

Eegular  pupils  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  and  must  have  some 
previous  knowledge  of  needlework.  They  can  enter  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  course,  in  April,  August,  or  December.  When  the  ap- 
plications exceed  the  vacancies  the  commission  decides  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  most  eligible.  Pupils  upon  entering  bind  themselves  to 
attend  the  entire  course  chosen. 

At  the  end  of  every  course  each  regular  pupil  obtains  a  certificate 
of  progress,  diligence,  attendance,  and  deportment.  Pupils  who  dis- 
tinguish tliemselves  through  diligence,  deportment,  and  good  prog- 
ress may,  after  having  attended  the  three  principal  courses  and  one 
special  course  in  embroidery  or  worsted,  obtain  a  graduating  diploma. 

A  school  for  cooking  and  housekeeping  was  founded  in  1889  as  a 
branch  of  the  trade  school.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  educate 
young  women  in  the  duties  of  thorough  housewives  by  means  of  prac- 
tical training  and  systematic  scientific  instruction. 

The  instruction  comprises  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  mending,  darn- 
ing, purchasing  and  preserving  foods  of  all  kinds,  arranging,  heating,^ 
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and  lighting  rooms^  household  bookkeeping,  study  of  the  nutritive 
properties  of  food  and  preparing  meals  in  accordance  therewith,  and  in- 
structions in  hygiene  and  nursing.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  train- 
ing young  women  in  promptness,  cleiinliness,  order,  and  thrift. 

The  courses  of  study  begin  in  December,  April,  and  August,  each 
continuing  about  four  months.  The  school  is  in  session  from  3  a.  m. 
to  8  p.  m.  daily  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  Dinner  is  served  at 
noon,  bread  and  coffee  at  d  p.  m.,  and  a  simple  supper  at  7  p.  m.  The 
time  not  employed  in  kitchen  and  household  work  is  spent  in  the  class 
rooms  for  ironing,  mending  (not  including  artistic  mending),  and  book- 
keeping of  the  trade  school,  this  instruction  bein^  included  without 
extra  charge. 

One  matron  is  in  charge  of  the  cooking  and  household  work.  A 
I)hysician  delivers  lectures  on  nursing  and  bandaging,  the  latter  with 
practical  illustrations.  Other  branches  are  taught  in  the  trade  school, 
as  stated.  The  director  of  the  trade  school  is  also  director  of  the  cook- 
ing school.  The  attendance  during  1890  was  12  pupils  each  for  the 
first  and  second  courses  and  24  pupils  for  the  third  course,  making  for 
the  year  48  pupils.  Since  the  foundation  there  were  in  all  62  pupils. 
These  pupils  attended  in  order  to  become  more  proficient  at  home 
and  not  to  make  cooking  a  profession.     A  few  became  servants. 

The  administration  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  trade  school.  The 
income  of.  this  school  is  derived  from  national  subsidies,  regular  con- 
tributions of  the  society,  tuitions,  and  sale  of  dinners  and  coffee  to  out- 
siders. During  the  year  1890  the  income  and  expenditures  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

INCOME. 

Balance  from  last  year $71. 54 

Contribntions  of  the  society 386. 00 

Federal  subsidy 193.00 

Tuitions 353.19 

Dinners  and  coiFce  served  to  outsiders 133. 00 

Sundry  receipts 26.82 

« 

Total 1,163.55 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  teacLcrs 1..  542. 91 

Meat 152.58 

Broad 35.31 

Groceries,  etc 79.47 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc 208.14 

Sundries - 16.92 

Fuel  (wood,  coal,  and  gas) 63. 93 

Stationery,  etc 9. 65 

Advertisements 10. 05 

Interest  on  borrowed  capital 37.63 

Total 1,156.59 

Balance  on  hand 6.96 
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The  tuition  is  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  month.  This  includes  the  meals 
(dinner,  supper,  and  4  o'clock  coffee)  -and  class  instruction  in  mending, 
darning,  ironing,  and  bookkeeping.  For  the  class  instruction  in  needle- 
work and  ironing  pupils  must  furnish  their  own  materials,  and  articles 
when  finished  remain  their  property. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age.  The  commission  makes  the 
selections  when  the  applications  exceed  the  vacancies.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  pupils  bind  themselves  to  perform  all  the  duties  required  of 
them,  and  to  be  obedient,  industrious,  and  of  good  behavior.  An  exam- 
ination takes  place  at  the  end  of.  each  course.  Pupils  obtain  certifi- 
cates of  diligence,  deportment,  and  proficiency. 

The  school  aims,  above  all  things,  to  make  good  housewives,  hence 
the  addition  of  other  branches  such  as  mending,  ironing,  and  lectures 
on  hygiene  and  nursing.  Not  much  attention  is  given  to  fancy  cooking^ 
the  idea  being  mainly  to  teach  pupils  how  to  arrange  the  meals  and 
bills  of  fare  in  order  to  have  the  food  wholesome  and  nourishing. 
The  pupils  must  also  estimate  the  cost  of  every  article  and  learn  how 
to  provide  a  substantial  meal  for  a  given  number  of  persons  at  a  given 
price.  A  comparison  of  the  weight  of  pupils  attending  the  school, 
made  before  and  after  their  sojourn  (four  months),  showed  an  average 
gain  in  weight  of  2J  pounds  per  pupil.  Daring  this  period  the  dinner, 
4  o'clock  coffee  and  bread,  and  supper  co^t,  on  an  average,  47^  centimes 
(9^  cents)  per  head  per  day.    This  included  food  and  fiiel  expenses. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SERVANTS,  BERN. 

This  school  was  founded  May  1891  by  the  Women's  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Public  Utility  of  canton  Bern.  It  is  a  private  institu- 
tion.   All  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

The  object  is  to  give  to  young  women  desiring  to  become  servants 
the  advantages  of  a  training  in  the  duties  required  in  a  city  house- 
hold, and  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  good,  competent 
servant  girls.  Young  women  coming  from  farms  and  villages  to  enter 
into  service  in  city  families  generally  have  not  the  slightest  conception 
of  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  work  in  the  household,  are  very 
awkward  in  their  demeanor  toward  visitors,  in  serving  at  the  table, 
etc.,  and  are  often  untidy  in  regard  to  their  own  person.  The  school 
aims  to  correct  such  faults  and  to  give  the  young  women  the  necessary 
training  and  polish.  Persons  requiring  servants  can  not  always  find 
such  as  are  recommended  lor  honesty,  or  are  known  to  come  from  up- 
right parents.  At  the  school  great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of 
pupils,  and  during  their  attendance  at  the  school  opportunity  is  had 
of  testing  their  qualities  for  honesty  and  diligence.  As  a  consequence 
people  obtaining  servants  from  this  school  generally  know  what  they 
are  getting. 

As  this  is  to  some  extent  a  philanthropic  institution  the  course  of 
study,  or  rather  time  of  attendance,  must  be  made  as  short  as  possible 
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SO  as  not  to  keep  the  young  women  too  long  from  gaining  a  livelihood. 
It  is  considered  that  three  months  jure  safHcient  to  remove  the  objections 
which  exist  respecting  country  girls  as  servants. 

The  following  regulations  of  the  school  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  work 
done  and  system  of  training  adopted: 

Kitchen  duties. — ^Pupils  detailed  for  kitchen  work  will  appear  in  the 
kitchen  at  6  a.  m.  in  summer  and  6^0  a.  m.  in  winter;  kindle  the  fires, 
prepare  the  breakfast^  and  blacken  all  the  shoes;  carry  fuel,  wash  up  and 
clean  the  kitchen,  cook  and  prepare  the  dinner,  wash  the  dishes,  clean 
the  range,  and  put  the  kitchen  in  order;  prepare  sapper,  wash  up  and 
clean  the  kitchen. 

Household  duties. — ^Pupils  detailed  for  household  work  will  air  the  din- 
ing room,  set  the  table,  sweep,  and  dust  the  furniture;  make  the  beds 
empty  the  water,  and  put  the  bedrooms  ih  order;  sweep  the  halls  and 
stair  case;  clean  and  fill  the  lamps;  carry  water  and  wood;  wash  all 
soiled  linens;  set  the  table  at  noon  and  remove  the  dishes  afterward; 
make  purchases  and  do  other  errands;  arrange  the  bedrooms  in  the 
evening;  set  the  table  for  supper  and  afterward  remove  the  dishes. 

Instruction  and  lectures  are  given  by  the  matron  and  by  the  pastor 
of  one  of  the  churches  in  deportment,  politeness,  hygiene,  and  ethical 
culture.  The  cooking  consists  of  the  simple  preparation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  foods,  me^ts,  farinaceous  foods,  vegetables,  stewing  and  pre^ 
serving  fruit,  etc.  Instruction  is  given  in  mending  garments,  knitting, 
darning,  etc.,  washing,  iioniug,  and,  in  general,  all  the  details  of  house- 
work. 

The  following  order  of  work  is  strictly  enforced:  Pupils  must  arise 
at  5  a.  m.  in  summer  and  at  6  a.  m.  in  winter;  the  beds  must  be  made, 
the  rooms  arranged  and  aired;  breakfast  is  prepared  and  served  at  6 
a.  m.  in  summer  and  6.30  a.  m.  in  winter;  distribution  of  the  work 
equally  among  the  pupils;  a  slice  of  bread  for  each  pupil  at  9  a.  m; 
dinner  served  at  noon,  consisting  of  soup,  one  kind  of  meat,  and  vege- 
tables; on  Mondays  and  Fridays  farinaceous  foods  and  fruit  take  the 
place  of  meat;  the  school  and  sitting  rooms  must  be  aired  and  cleaned, 
the  dishes  washed,  the  kitchen  put  in  order,  and  other  services  per- 
formed; a  slice  of  bread  for  each  pupil  at  4  p.  m.;  in  winter  and  on 
Sundays  in  summer  coffee  is  served  with  the  bread;  supper  at  6  p.  m., 
consisting  of  coffee,  cold  dishes,  or  what  remains  of  the  midday  meal; 
after  the  dishes  have  been  washed  and  the  kitchen  and  rooms  put  in 
order  the  pupils  will  occupy  themselves  with  sewing,  knitting,  etc., 
under  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  matron;  from  0  to  10  p.  ni. 
pupils  will  be  at  liberty;  at  10  p.  m.  all  lights  must  be  put  out;  pupils 
must  at  all  times  observe  strict  obedience  to  the  matron;  proi^er  belia- 
vior,  order,  cleanliness,  attention  to  duty  and  truthfulness  are  required 
of  each  pupil;  on  Sundays  pupils  who  are  not  detailed  for  kitchen  work 
are  required  to  attend  church  services;  Sunday  afternoons  pupils  may- 
make  calls  or  take  promenades,  if  permitted  by  the  matron;  they  must 
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return  before  6  p.  m.  j  they  may  occupy  tlxemselves  \ritli  reading,  letter 
writing,  or  conversation  if  tliey  do  not  go  out ;  all  requests  or  complaints 
must  be  made  to  the  matron,  who  will  take  the  proper  action  or  give 
the  necessary  advice. 

A  matron  is  in  charge  of  all  the  instruction.  Lectures  on  hygiene  are 
at  times  given  by  a  physician  and  on  dei>ortment  and  ethics  by  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  The  two  latter  receive  no  compensation.  The  ma- 
tron receives  500  francs  (f  96.50)  per  year  and  board  and  lodging. 

The  attendance  is  12  pupils,  which  is  the  full  capacity  of  the  school. 
Twelve  i)upils  had  already  finished  their  course  and  were  iji  positions 
when  the  school  was  visited  (November  1891).  The  attendance  is 
limited  to  12  pupils  because  it  is  considered  that  the  matron  could  not 
give  enough  attention  to  each  individual  if  the  number  were  greater.. 

The  girls  who  have  graduated  obtained  positions  at  once.  The  ap< 
plications  for  them  have  been,  so  far,  for  three  times  as  many  as  could 
be  supplied.  The  matron  can,  tlierefore,  be  careful  to  place  the  girls  in 
families  where  they  will  be  kindly  treated.  If  girls  lose  their  positions 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  they  can  reenter  the  school  and  board 
there  at  a  very  small  expense  until  they  obtain  other  positions.  This 
lias  not  yet  happened. 

A  committee  of  ladies  (members  of  the  society  which  owns  the 
school  and  who  reside  in  Bern)  has  complete  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  school,  appoints  the  matron,  fixes  the  tuition  and  other  conditions 
of  adnuttance,  etc. 

The  income  is  derived  from  fees  for  tuition  and  board  which,  in  mauy 
cases,  are  paid  by  charitable  societies  or  individuals;  by  renting  fur- 
nished rooms  with  board,  the  work  necessarj^  for  this  being  done  by 
the  pupils;  by  hiring  out  more  advanced  pupils  for  service,  by  tlie 
hour  or  day,  in  the  families  of  members  of  the  society.  For  tliis 
service  a  charge  is  made  of  10  centimes  (2  cents)  per  hour,  or  70 
centimes  (13  J  cents)  per  day.  In  nearly  every  case  the  girls,  upon  grad- 
uating, have  entered  families  where  they  had  previously  worked  in  this 
way;  the  city  of  Bern  has  contributed  500  francs  ($90.50)  toward 
furnishing  the  school;  all  deficits  are  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Women's  Cantonal  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Utility. 
The  tuition  and  board  amount  to  60  francs  ($11.58)  for  the  entire 
course  of  three  months. 

Each  girl  desiring  admittance  must  furnish  the  official  certificate  of 
birth,  and  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  morality  from  the  author- 
ities of  the  town  or  district  in  which  she  lives.  She  must  be  at  least 
15  years  of  age,  but  girls  a  little  older  obtain  preference. 

The  school  when  visited  was  a  model  of  order  and  cleanliness.  Tlie 
bedrooms,  kitchen,  dining  and  sitting  rooms  were  well  aired,  clean,  and 
th\y.  Every  i)iece  of  furniture  was  properly  placed  and  not  a  speck  of 
dust  was  noticeable  anywhere.  The  young  women  were  polite,  plainly 
but  neatly  dressed,  and  all  had  a  cheerful,  healthy  appearance.  The 
school  was  visited  at  an  unexpected  time. 
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Applications  for  admission  greatly  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  school, 
and,  although  it  had  existed  only  six  months,  its  usefalness  was  so 
apparent  that  the  subject  of  founding  several  more  was  under  consid- 
eration by  the  society. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  NEBDLEWORK,  ZURICH. 

I 

\ 

This  school  was  founded  in  1880.  It  is  a  private  institution.  Its 
object  is  to  thoroughly  educate  young  ladies  in  the  various  useful 
branches  of  woman's  work,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  housewives,  for 
industrial  pursuits,  or  for  teachers  of  manual  training  of  girls. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  three  principal  branches — the  indus- 
trial, the  artistic,  and  the  scientific  and  literary. 

The  industrial  branched  comprise  the  following  courses:  Hand  sew- 
ing— practice  in  the  different  kinds  of  stitches,  mending  and  darning 
on  differefit  kinds  of  goods,  cutting  and  finishing  all  kinds  of  linens 
and  underclothing,  theory  of  pattern  drawing;  machine  sewing — cut- 
tiug  and  finishing  linens  and  underclothing,  instruction  in  handling 
and  adjusting  the  sewing  machine  and  use  of  the  various  atta<^hment$, 
theory  of  pattern  drawing;  dressmaking — ^latest  methods  of  taking 
measurements  and  cutting,  sewing,  and  trimming  all  varieties  of  gar- 
ments for  ladies  and  children,  preparing  garments  according  to  fashion 
plates,  altering  clothes,  pattern  drawing;  embroidery — ^various  kinds 
of  white,  colored,  and  gold  embroidery  on  cloth,  silk,  velvet,  linen,  etc., 
special  drawing  and  painting  (reproduction  on  different  materials), 
study  of  styles  and  of  color;  worsted  work — knitting,  crocheting,  net- 
work, tying,  and  working  on  frames,  free-hand  drawing;  millinery; 
ironing;  cooking  and  housekeeping. 

The  firtistic  branch  comprises — general  instruction  in  free-hand  and 
geometrical  drawing,  and  perspective.  Special  instruction  is  given  in 
drawing  and  painting  from  nature  and  painting  on  wood,  silk,  leather, 
porcelain,  etc.,  and  science  of  colors. 

The  scientific  branches  comprise  the  following:  Bookkeeping,  arith- 
metic, and  correspondence;  languages — German,  French,  Italian,  and 
English.  Classes  for  physical  culture  and  dancing  are  given  during  the 
winter  term,  as  well  as  lectures  on  hygiene.  Lectures  on  general  and 
special  subjects  are  given  at  intervals  without  extra  charge. 

Several  pianos  are  also  at  the  disposal  of  pupils  who  take  lessons  at 
the  conservatory  of  music.  Each  branch  requires  three  months,  anJ. 
the  pupils  or  parents  have  the  choice  of  the  same.  Only  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  branches  can  be  taken  at  a  time,  but  one  or  more  of 
the  secondary  branches  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  Pupils 
may,  however,  take  portions  of  the  work  required  iff  the  principal 
branches  as  secondary  branches,  or  they  may  take  only  secondary 
branches  if  they  desire.  Lessons  in  gardening  are  given  at  times  in 
season. 

The  school  is  in  session  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  8 
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to  II  a.  m.  and  2  to  6  p.  m.  in  sainmer^  and  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  2 
to  5  p.  m.  in  winter.  A  vacation  of  from  eight  to  twelve  days  is  ^given 
at  the  end  of  every  three  months. 

The  faculty  consists  of  the  director,  three  teachers  of  needlework, 
three  of  languages,  two  of  drawing  and  painting,  one  of  music,  one  of 
bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  and  correspondence,  one  of  ironing,  and  one 
of  cooking.    These  are  all  specialists. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence was  as  follows:  Hand  sewing  and  mending,  303  pupils j  machine 
sewing,  043;  dressmaking,  483;  embroidery,  286;  worsted  work,  236; 
millinery,  88;  ironing,  166;  drawing  and  painting,  151;  bookkeeping, 
116;  French  language,  297;  English,  126;  Italian,  105;  German,  116; 
housekeeping  and  cooking,  69.  As  each  course  is  of  only  three  months' 
duration,  and  as  several  branches  may  be  taken  simultaneously,  the 
same  pupil  may  appear  a  number  of  times  in  the  above  figures.  There 
were  1,144  different  persons  in  attendance  altogether  during  the  ten 
years.    Of  these  69  were  foreigners,  8  being  American  residents. 

The  pupils  who  attend  this  school  are  generally  the  daughters  of 
the  wealthier  people  who  look  upon  this  education  as  a  sort  of  finish- 
ing off  before  leaving  school  entirely.  Their  object  is  to  become  what 
is  considered  the  ideal  housewife  in  Switzerland,  that  is,  women  who 
possess  not  only  a  fail  school  education  in  science,  literature,  etc., 
but  who  can  also  manage  or  perform  the  duties  of  a  household  and 
beautify  a  home.  Very  few  graduates  attend  in  order  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood as  employes.  Some  attended  to  learn  the  duties  of  teachers  in 
industrial  schools  and  are  now  in  such  positions. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
director.    The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  tuition  fees. 

The  tuition  per  term  of  three  months  is  as  follows:  Sewing  by  hand, 
etc.,  three  and  one-half  days  practical  work  and  one  day  pattern  draw- 
ing per  week,  30  francs  ($6.79);  machine  sewing,  three  and  one-half 
days  practical  work  and  one  day  pattern  drawing  per  week,  30  francs 
($5.79);  cutting  only,  one-half  day  per  week,  16  francs  ($2.90);  dress- 
making (including  cutting),  three  and  one-half  days  practical  work,  one 
day  pattern  drawing,  45  francs  ($8.69) ;  embroidery,  three  and  one-half 
days  practical  work,  one  and  one-half  days  drawing,  30  fruncs  ($6.79); 
worsted  work,  three  and  one-half  days  practical  work,  one-half  day  draw- 
ing, 30  francs  ($5.79);  artistic  branches,  20  francs  ($3.86);  millmery, 
one-half  day  per  week,  10  francs  ($1.93);  ironing,  one-half  day  per 
week,  10  francs  ($1.93) ;  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  and  correspondence, 
4  hours  per  week,  20  francs  ($3.86);  languages,  each  20  francs  ($3.86); 
lectures  on  hygiene,  10  francs  ($1.93).  Pupils  taking  one  of  the  first 
six  principal  branches  obtain  lessons  in  languages  at  half  price.  When 
two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family  attend  simultaneously  a  re- 
duction of  10  per  cent,  is  made  in  their  tuitions.  A  limited  number  of 
pupils  are  taken  as  boarders  at  the  school.  These  pay  200  francs  ($38.60) 
S.  Ex.  05 36 
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for  tliree  months,  exclusive  of  tuition.  A  dinner  at  1  franc  (19  cents)  per 
bead  per  day  is  furnished  to  others  who  desire  it.  The  course  in  cook- 
ing can  be  taken  on  four  half  days  per  week  for  three  months  or,  in 
connection  with  other  branches,  daily  for  six  weeks.  The  tuition  (ex- 
clusive of  meals)  is  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  term,  but  only  those  taking 
board  or  one  meal  x>er  day  can  enter  the  cooking  class. 

Pupils  to  be  admitted  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age.  Special  classes 
in  needlework  and  drawing  are  given  one-half  day  per  week  to  younger 
persons. '  Pupils  can  so  arrange  their  work  as  to  be  occupied  at  the 
school  during  the  entire  day,  in  which  case  they  can  finish  all  the  branch- 
es in  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  years.  Most  pupils,  however,  take 
lessons  only  by  the  term  of  three  months.  Unavoidable  absence  of  one 
week  or  more  can  be  made  up.  The  materials  and  sewing  machines 
are  furnished  by  the  pupils,  and  all  finished  articles  belong  to  them. 
Sewing  machines  can  be  rented  at  4  francs  (77  cents)  per  month. 

Pupils  obtain,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  certificates  of  diligence,  prog- 
ress, attendance,  and  deportment.  Pupils  who  have  finish^  the  terms 
in  at  least  three  branches,  and  who  are  thoroughly  proficient  and  have 
been  exemplary  in  deportment,  obtain  graduating  diplomas.  Special 
diplomas  are  issued  to  persons  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  needle- 
work, provided  they  deserve  them. 

This  is  the  only  female  industrial  school  in  Switzerland  which  in- 
cludes in  its  programme  the  instruction  in  all  branches — industrial,  ar- 
tistic, and  scientific — which  is  most  necessary  for  a  refined  housewife. 
It  is  recognized  in  Switzerland  as  the  model  school  for  giving  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  the  education  of  young  ladies  before  they  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  housewives.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  this  in- 
stitution at  the  international  exposition  at  Paris  in  1889. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SERVANTS,  LENZBTJRG. 

This  school  was  founded  October  1889  by  the  Women's  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Public  Utility  of  canton  Aargau.  It  is  a  private 
institution.    All  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  a  twofold  one — to  offer  to  poor  girls  de- 
siring to  become  servants  the  advantages  of  a  training  in  all  household 
duties  and  to  supply  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  good,  compe- 
tent servants. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  for  three  months.  The  pupils  perform 
all  the  household  duties  required  in  the  estabUshment.  They  alternate 
in  their  duties  in  the  kitchen  or  the  household  work.  In  season  gar- 
den culture  is  also  attended  to.  The  time  not  required  for  housework  is 
spent  in  needlework,  such  as  plain  sewing,  mending,  darning,  and 
knitting.  Washing  and  ironing  are  also  included.  The  regulations  of 
this  school,  as  well  as  the  working  hours,  are  precisely  tlie  same  as 
those  of  the  school  for  servants  at  Bern,  the  latter  school  being  mod- 
elled after  this.    The  following,  copied  from  the  daily  journal  kept  at 
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the  school,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  aud  cost  of  the  meals  ftir- 
nished  to  pupils: 

July  i,  1891, — ^Dinner — rice  soup,  Brussels  si^routs,  cutlets;  supper — 
cofitee,  strawberry  tarts;  second  dinner — meat  soup,  boiled  beef,  turnip 
sauce;  supper — coffee,  mashed  potatoes,  pot  cheese;  third  dinner — 
coffee,  cutlets;  supper — oatmeal  porridge;  fourth  dinner — oatmeal  soup, 
liver  cutlets,  beans;  suj^r — coffee,  fried  potatoes;  fifth  dinner — rice 
soup,  roast  pork,  i)otatoes,  lettuce;  supper — coffee,  butter,  jam;  sixth 
dinner — farinaceous  soup,  mashed  i)otatoes,  lettuce;  supper — coffee, 
boiled  rice;  seventh  dinner — oatmeal  soup,  ragout,  sugar  pease,  turnips; 
supper — coffee,  iwtatoes. 

By  careful  and  economical  arrangement  of  the  victuals,  which  is  the 
principal  feature  of  the  cooking,  the  average  cost  per  head  per  day  of 
the  above  meals  was  43  centimes  (8 J  cents).  During  the  month  of  July^ 
18f>l,  577  dally  rations  (breakfast  of  bread  and  coffee,  dinner  and  sup- 
per as  above)  cost  in  all  248.70  francs  ($48.00).  Kearly  all  vegetables 
are  raised  by  the  pupils.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  preserving  of 
vegetables  and  fruit,  to  baking  different  kinds  of  bread,  cakes,  and 
cookies.  Meals,  cakes,  bread,  and  needlework  are  also  prepared  for 
customers.  Pupils  are  also  detailed  for  work  in  the  families  of  mem- 
bers of  the  society  for  more  practical  instruction.  Families  obtaining 
such  help  pay  a  smaU  compensation  to  the  school.  Pupils  also  have 
lectures  on  deportment,  hygiene,  cleanliness,  etc.  The  instruction  and 
training  are  conducted  by  a  matron. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  when  visited  was  12  pupils,  the  full 
cajwicity.  Up  to  May  1891,  80  girls  had  attended  the  course,  nearly 
all  of  whom  entered  service  as  domestics  immediately  upon  leaving. 
A  few  returned  to  their  homes.  Pupils  at  once  obtain  positions  when 
they  have  finished  the  course. 

A  committee  of  members  of  the  society  resident  in  Lenzburg  and 
Aarau  has  complete  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  school  and  makes 
all  purchases  of  furniture,  etc.,  and  other  arrangements. 

The  income  is  derived  from  tuition  and  board  of  pupils,  the  renting 
of  furnished  rooms  and  board,  sale  of  needlework,  meals,  bread,  cakes, 
etc.,  town  and  private  contributions,  society  funds,  etc.  The  income 
and  expenditures  of  the  school  in  1891  were  as  follows: 

tNCOME. 

Tuition  and  board  of  papils $472.85 

Sale  of  vegetables _ 5,79 

Needlework,  sale  of 84.92 

Work  done  by  pupils  in  families 46.32 

Sale  of  bread,  cakes,  etc 38.60 

Contributions  of  the  society  for  rent 115. 80 

Boarders  in  summer 115.80 

Other  contribatioais --. 17.37 

Sale  of  dinners 28.95 

Total ;     926.40 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Rent  of  building : $115.80 

Salary  of  matron 115.80 

Meals,  fuel,  etc 694.80 

Total 926.40 

The  tuition,  including  board,  is  60  francs  ($11.58)  for  three  months. 
Of  this,  10  francs  ($1.93)  are  returned  to  the  pupils  when  they  enter 
into  service  as  domestics.  During  1891,  of  48  pupils  who  attended, 
8  pupils  had  entirely  free  scholarships  and  6  pupils  attended  at  half 
price.  These  free  scholarships  are  granted  to  poor  girls  upon  the 
recommendations  of  church  and  orphan  societies.  Pupils  upon  enter- 
ing must  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  birth  and  one  of  good 
character.  !Not  more  than  12  pupils  are  taken  at  a  time  because  it  is 
necessary  for  the  matron  to  give  lier  attention  to  eaeh  individual. 
They  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age. 

HOUSBELEEFING  SCHOOL,  BUCHS. 

This  school  was  founded  May  1888  by  the  Women's  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Public  Utility  of  canton  Aargau.  All  pupils  board 
at  the  school. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  young  ladies  leaving  school  a 
good  theoretical  and  practical  training  in  all  that  relates  to  the  duties 
of  a  housewife.  Pupils  are  generally  the  daughters  of  the  middle  or 
wealthier  classes. 

The  term  is  for  three  months  and  comprises  the  following  courses: 

Theoretical  instruction, — Science  of  cooking — instruction  concerning 
the  most  important  nutritive  substances  in  food  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  latter  accordingly,  preparation  of  meals  for  the  sick  and  for  the 
healthy,  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables,  methods  of  heating,  suitable 
cooking  utensils,  fuel,  etc.,*  science  of  nourishment — instruction  con- 
cerning the  chemical  composition  of  the  human  body,  its  functions,  its 
chemical  changes,  nutritive  process,  etc.;  hygi£ne — instruction  regard- 
ing the  care  of  thebody,  the  sustenance,  clothing,  habitation,  air  and 
ventilation;  washing  and  cleaning — instruction  regarding  the  care  of 
articles  during  the  process  of  washing,  washing  linens  and  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  especially  as  to  the  application  of  washing  appli- 
ances and  chemicals,  etc. ;  bookkeeping — instruction  in  keeping  simple 
practical  household  accounts;  science  of  housekeeping  in  general; 
lectures  on  the  moral-religious  duties  of  a  housewife. 

Practical  instruction. — ^The  preparation  of  meals  for  a  good  home 
table — this  includes  at  present  31  varieties  of  soup,  19  ways  of  pre- 
paring beef,  25  of  veal,  9  of  pork,  4  of  mutton,  11  of  mixed  meats,  4  of 
fish,  15  of  poultry,  12  of  game,  16  kinds  of  sauces,  37  ways  of  pre- 
paring green  vegetables,  35  varieties  of  eggj  milk,  and  farinaceous 
foods,  17  ways  of  serving  omelets  and  eggs,  11  kinds  of  pastry,  11  of 
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warm  puddiogs,  13  of  cold  puddings,  7  kinds  of  pudding  sauces,  10  ot 
creams,  7  kinds  of  stewed  fruits,  4  kinds  of  dougli,  28  varieties  ot 
cakes  and  tarts,  18  of  small  cookies,  7  of  dumplings,  and  9  of  patties. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  tlie  pupils  ample  opportunity  in  the  cooking 
of  these  articles  orders  for  cakes,  meats,  etc.,  are  taken  from  outsiders 
for  dinners,  parties,  etc.  A  book  of  recipes  is  published  by  the  matron, 
covering  all  the  dishes  prepared  at  the  school.  This  is  sold  only  to 
pupils  to  be  used  as  a  memorandum  of  the  cooking  learned  at  the 
school.  The  practical  insitruction  also  includes  regular  and  proper 
arrangement  of  the  dining  room,  the  kitchen,  the  dining  table,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  serving;  practical  points  for  buying  food;  instruction 
in  washing,  wringing,  and  ironing  linens;  cleaning  the  bedrooms,  sit- 
ting rooms,  cellars,  and  in  fact  the  whole  house;  instruction  in  the 
making  of  bed  and  table  linens,  garments,  taking  measurements,  draw- 
ing patterns,  cutting  and  fitting  ladies'  dresses,  which  are  optional. 

There  are  no  printed  or  written  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  school,  because  it  is  desired  to  have  the  inmates  considered  like 
members  of  a  family  rather  than  as  pupils. 

Pupils  rise  at  6.30  to  6  a.  m.  in  summer  and  at  6.30  to  7  a.  m.  in 
winter.  Breakfast  is  had  soon  aft^r.  At  9  a.  m.  a  lunch  of  bread  and 
fruit  is  served.  At  11.30  they  have  dinner,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
kinds  of  meat,  soup,  vegetables,  dessert,  etc.  From  2  to  6  or  5.30  p.  m. 
the  time  is  generally  devoted  to  needlework  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion. At  3  p.  m.  bread  and  coffee  are  served.  At  0.30  or  7  p.  m.  sup- 
per is  served,  consisting  of  tea,  meat,  vegetables,  pudding,  etc.  Pupils 
I)erform  all  tiie  work  of  the  school  except  the  scrubbing.  The  matron 
has  charge  of  the  instruction.  Once  a  week  the  pastor  of  the  neigh- 
boring church  lectures  on  the  duties  of  housewives  and  other  ethical 
subjects. 

Only  twelve  young  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  school  at  a  time. 
The  applications  for  admission  are  generally  twice  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies. Those  applying  are,  as  a  rule,  sisters,  relatives,  or  friends  of 
former  pupUs.  The  same  pupils  sometimes  remain  for  two,  three,  or 
even  four  terms  in  order  to  obtain  more  practice.  Since  the  school  was 
opened  in  May  1888, 119  pupils  have  attended.  They  came  from  nearly 
all  the  cantons  in  Switzerland.  They  were  young  ladies  who  had 
finished  their  education  but  desired  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  duties 
of  housewives.  In  many  cases  young  ladies  attended  .immediately 
before  being  married. 

A  committee  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  society  has 
general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

The  income  of  the  school  is  derived  from  tuitions  and  the  sale  of 
food.  It  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  current  expenditures.  The  sur- 
plus is  used  for  purchasing  furniture  and  other  household  articles. 

The  tuition  is  180  francs  ($34.74)  for  the  term  of  three  months.  This 
includes  board  and  lodging.    An  extra  charge  of  5  francs  (97  cents)  per 
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quarter  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  piano.  The  materials  for  liuens 
and  other  needlework  are  furnished  by  the  pupils^  and  the  finished 
articles  belong  to  them. 

Pupils  not  residing  in  the  canton  of  Aargau  must  be  provided  with 
certificates  of  residence  in  Switzerland.  Each  pupil  upon  entering 
must  have,  besides  her  clothing,  etc.,  G  pocket  handkerchiefs,  6  nap- 
kins, 6  towels,  4  linen  sheets,  4  large  aprons,  and  a  blacking  brush. 

This  institution  is  situated  in  a  little  village  20  minutes'  walk  from 
Aarau,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden.  It^  is  furnished  for  the  recep- 
tion of  only  12  pupils.  The  bulging  contains  11  rooms,  2  kitchens,  a 
laundry,  a  cellar,  closets,  etc.  A  hot  air  furnace  heats  nearly  all  Uie 
rooms.  The  arrangements  and  ventilation  of  the  bedrooms  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  they  can  be  made.  A  piano  and  sewing  machine  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  seemed  happy  and  healthy, 
and  everything  had  a  cheerful,  homelike  appearance.  Pupils  are 
never  permitted  to  go  out  except  in  groups,  or  in  company  with  the 
matron,  and  no  gentlemen  are  permitted  to  visit  them  except  their 
fathers  ojid  fiances. 

HOITSEKEEFINa  SCHOOL,  T770RB. 

This  school  was  founded  in  May  1886  by  the  Economic  aiid  Public 
Utility  Society  of  canton  Bern.    AU  pupils  board  at  the  school.    « 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  young  ladies  in  industry  and 
order,  and  to  educate  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  capable  of 
conducting  independently  a  good  city  or  country  household. 

The  programme  comprises  a  knowledge  of  housekeeping,  such  as 
cooking,  baking,  presexving  fruit,  meats,  and  vegetables,  making  beds, 
washing  and  ironing,  and  in  general  all  classes  of  work  required  in  a 
household;  garden  and  vegetable  culture  (only  for  the  summer  class); 
needlework  required  in  a  household  (no  fancy  work)^  lectures  on  ethics 
by  the  pastor  of  the  village;  lectures  on  hygiene  by  a  physician;  nutri- 
ment (the  subject  treated  in  a  chemical,  physical,  and  economic  sense). 

All  practical  work  is  done  by  the  pupils  under  the  supervision  of 
the  matron,  no  servants  being  kept  in  the  establishment.  There  are 
three  terms  each  year,  two  being  of  three  months  each  and  one  of 
six  months.  Pupils  must  be  up  at  6  a.  m.  in  summer  and  7  a.  m.  in 
winter;  those  detailed  for  kitchen  work  a  little  earli^.  Breakfast  is 
had  soon  after,  dinner  at  12  m.,  and  supper  at  6  p.  m.  The  day  is  spent 
in  the  performance  of  household  work  and  sewing.  Pupils  retire  at 
9  p.  m.  A  matron  and  one  assistant  are  in  charge  of  the  instruction. 
On  three  hours  per  week  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  vOlage  pastor 
and  by  a  physician.  Four  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  instruction 
in  bookkeeping  and  other  theoretical  subjects  by  a  teacher  of  one 
of  the  public  schools. 

During  the  year  1890  the  attendance  was  21  pupils  the  first  term, 
22  the  second  term,  and  21  the  third  term.    The  number  is  generally 
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limited  to  21.  Up  to  August  1891,  357  pupils  had  attended  the 
school.  They  were  daughters  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes  who 
attended  for  no  other  putpose  than  to  become  useM  in  their  own 
homes.    Sometimes  the  pupils  remain  for  a  secoiid  term. 

The  school  is  owned  by  a  stock  company,  having  a  capital  of  7,000 
francs  ($1,351)  in  70  shares  of  100  francs  ($19.30)  each.  The  stock- 
holders elect  a  board  of  four  directors  every  three  years,  and  the 
cantonal  government  appoints  one,  making  in  all  five  directors. 
These  have  immediate  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  direct  the 
interior  arrangements,  and  make  a  report  each  year  to  the  stockholders. 

The  school  is  self-supporting.  The  cantonal  government  pays  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  500  francs  ($96.60).  This,  with  the  tuitions,  more  than 
covers  the  expenditures.  A  slight  income  is  also  derived  from  the  sale 
of  vegetables,  and  from  interest  on  the  capital.  The -income  and 
expenditur)BS  during  the  year  1890  were  as  follows: 


* 

INCOME. 


Balance  from  la9t  j'car's  account $502.23 

Tuitions 2,132.65 

State  subsidy 96.50 

Interest 24.35 

Donations 6. 13 

Sundries  (sale  of  vegetables,  etc.) 12.1^ 

Total 2,773.98 

EXPENDITURES. 

Purchase  of  furnishings 65.57 

Food 934.45 

Fuel  and  light 109.86 

Yearly  salary  of  matron 193. 00 

Yearly  salary  of  assistant  matron 96.50 

Expenses  for  lectures,  teacher,  per  diem  of  directors,  etc 154. 53 

Rent  and  insurance 196.47 

Interest  dividends  to  stockholders 57.90 

Printing,  reading  and  writing  material,  stationery,  etc 43. 87 

Ecpairs 52.59 

Linens 17.86 

Seeds,  plants,  and  garden  materials 16. 47 

Placed  in  the  reserve  fund 193.00 

Placed  in  the  library  fund 6. 13 

Sundries 7.64 

Total 2,145.84 

Balance  on  hand 628.14 

The  tnition  is  130  francs  ($25.09)  for  the  three  months'  term  and  250 
francs  ($48.25)  for  the  six  months'  term.  This  inclndes  board  and 
room.  The  pupils  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  when  admitted. 
They  must  be  provided  with  certificates  of  birth  and  residence  in 
Switzerland.  As  the  applications  greatly  exceed  the  vacancies  candi- 
dates must  often  wait  a  year  or  more  for  their  turn  to  bo  admitted. 
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Tliia  school  was  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  eight  cooking  courses 
held  prior  to  1886.  That  experiment  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order 
to  give  thorough  or  even  profitable  instruction  in  cooking  and  house- 
keepingit  was  necessary  to  establish  an  institution  where  thepupils  could 
live  entirely  during  the  term  of  instruction.  The  institution  proved  a 
success  from  its  very  beginning,  both  practically  and  financially.  By 
placing  the  school  in  a  small  town,  where  rent  was  cheap,  it  was  possible 
to  get  a  large,  well  ventilated  house  with  a  fiiie  garden,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  isolation  which  is  often  very  desirable  for  a  young  lady's 
school.  By  the  economic  use  of  materials,  which  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  instruction,  the  expenses  of  the  school  amount,  on 
an  average,  to  1.53  francs  (29  j  cents)  per  pupil  per  day. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOLS. 

« 

These  schools  do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  trade  schools, 

and  are  therefore  described  very  briefly. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  prepare  persons  of  both  sexes  for 
the  various  artistic  professions,  and  to  give  instruction  in  technical 
and  free-hand  drawing,  or  artistic  work,  to  artisans  and  others  whom  it 
may  benefit  in  their  vocations. 

Schools  of  this  kind  exist  in  Geneva,  Zurich,  Saint  Gall,  Ghaux-de- 
Fonds,  Lausanne,  Bern,  Basel,  Freyburg,  Bienne,  Lucerne,  and  Keim- 
berg.  The  branches  taught  in  these  schools  differ  in  some  respects 
according  to  the  particular  industries  prevalent  in  their  vicinity. 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  GENEVA. 

The  Municipal  School  of  Art  at  Geneva,  founded  in  1751,  is  the 
oldest  in  Switzerland.  The  school  is  attended  chiefly  by  persons  who 
are  following  some  vocation,  as  apprentices,  students,  workingmen, 
etc.,  and  who  can  devote  some  time. to  perfecting  themselves  in  the 
artistic  features  of  their  work.  On  July  3, 1891,  it  comprised  the  follow- 
ing divisions  and  branches:  The  preparatory  division — containing  57 
pupils;  the  middle  division — comprising  a  class  in  ornamental  drawiug 
and  elements  of  architecture,  19  pupils^  a  class  in  object  drawing,  56 
pupils; aclass  in  modellingand ceramics, 36 maleand47female pupils;  a 
class  in  ornamentation,  53  pupils;  a  class  in  architecture,  29  pupils;  the 
superior  division — comprising  a  school  of  arts  applied  to  industry,  42  male 
and  6  female  pupils;  a  school  of  fine  arts,  43  male  and  20  female 
pupils;  a  school  of  art  from  nature,  48  pupils;  and  a  school  of  arts  for 
young  ladies,  166  pupils.  This  makes  a  total  attendance  of  622  pupils 
for  the  scholastic  year  ending  July  3, 1891.  Attendance  is  gratuitous, 
it  being  a  public  institution. 

CANTONAL  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  GBNEVA. 

The  school  of  industrial  arts  in  Geneva  more  nearly  approaches 
a  trade  school  than  the  preceding.  It  is  a  cantonal  institution  sub- 
sidized by  the  federal  government.    The  following  are  the  subjects 
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taugW,  and  the  attendance  during  the  scholastic  year  ending  July 
4,1891: 

Pupils. 

Class  in  figure  and  ornamental  modeUing 48 

Class  In  chased  work,  bronze,  brass,  plate,  etc 25 

Class  in  sculptare  in  wood  and  stone , 17 

Classes  in  artistic  iron  work: 

Day  pupils 7 

Night  pupils 14 

Class  in  wood  engraving 18 

Class  in  ceramics,  aquarelle')  and  composition 68 

Total 197 

Eighteen  lectures  on  architecture,  particularly  Egyptian  and  Greek, 
were  delivered  during  the  year  before  all  the  classes. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous.  Pupils  are  in  two  categories — regular  pupils 
and  those  taking  only  certain  hours.  The  regular  pupils  must  be  at 
least  14  years  of  age,  and  must  attend  at  the  same  time  the  Municipal 
School  of  Art,  the  hours  being  apportioned  between  the  two  schools. 
The  irregular  pupils  are  generally  apprentices,  workingmen,  or  persons 
in  mercantile  occupations  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  certain 
lines  of  artistic  work,  but  are  occupied  with  their  vocations  the  greater 
part  of  their  time.  These  can  be  admitted  by  proving  themselves  com- 
pet^int  to  follow  the  course  of  instruction  which  they  select.  Studies 
are  made  from  living  models,  plants,  casts,  and  copy.  A  garden  ad- 
joins the  school  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

INDITSTRIAIi  ART  SCHOOL,  ZURICH. 

The  Industrial  Art  School  of  Zurich  educates  persons  of  both  sexes 
in  such  branches  as  are  essential  for  the  different  industrial  arts,  more 
particularly  draughtsmen,  lithographers,  drawing  teachers,  decorative 
painters,  glass  stainers,  modellers,  sculptors,  carvers,  gilders,  potters, 
cabinetmakers,  silversmiths,  goldsmiths,  etc.  Below  are  given  the  sub- 
jects taught,  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  and  the  attendance  during 
the  year  ending  April  1890: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  ATTENDANCE 


Subject. 


Ornamental  drawing 

Drawing  flowers  and  plants 

Object  drawing 

Drawing  the  human  bead 

Posture  drawing 

Decorative  paintin  ^ 

Architectural  drawing  and  exercises  in  composition. 

Fainting  on  china 

Ornamental  compositions .* 

Modelling 

Wood  carving 

Styles , 


Geometrical  drawing 

Perspective 

Perspective  free-hand  drawing 

Method 

Technical  drawing  in  workshops . 
Carpenter   workshops 


Summer  half-year, 
1883. 


Pupils. 


39 

31 

34 

19 

19 

5 

38 

12 

14 

7 

5 

30 

21 

12 


9 
9 


Hours. 


9 

7 

16 

3 

4 

21 

4 

9 

6 

16 

22 

2 

6 

8 


5 
34 


Winter  half-year, 
1889-'00. 


Pupils. 


50 

34 

42 

16 

15 

14 

44 

12 

14 

12 

4 

27 

19 

15 

11 

6 

9 

9 


Hours. 


10 
7 

16 
4 
4 

16 
4 
8 
7 

18 

20 
2 
5 
8 
2 
2 
4 

87 
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The  taition  is  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  six  months.  An  admission  fee 
of  5  francs  (97  cents)  is  paid  in  addition.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  15 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  sufficient  previous  education  to  be  able 
to  follow  the  classes.  They  are  put  on  probation  for  a  limited  time. 
Pupils  arc  divided  into  two  categories — ^those  who  attend  regularly  and 
study  for  some  profession  and  those  who  attend  only  a  few  hours  per 
day  or  week  and  devote  their  time  to  some  other  vocation.  The  former 
must  attend  two  years,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  graduate.  Those  attend- 
ing the  carpenter  workshops  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years. 
An  extensive  industrial  museum,  alibrary,  and  a  reading  room  are  at 
the  disposal  of  pupils. 

DRAWING  SCHOOL  FOR  TRADES  AND  INDITSTRIBS,  SAINT  OAIiL. 

Tlie  Drawing  School  for  Trades  and  Industries  at  Saint  GaJl  teaches 
the  various  branches  of  drawing  and  modelling,  but  devotes  special 
attention  to  embroidery  designing  and  pattern  enlarging,  this  being 
the  prevailing  industry  in  the  vicinity.  Pupils  attend  either  regularly 
or  by  the  hour.  The  classes  during  the  j^ear  ending  May  1891  were 
formed  as  follows: 

CLASSES  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Class. 


Free-band  drawing 

Perspectire 

Modelling 

Object,  drawing 

Technical  drawing 

Pattern  enlarging 

styles 

Dritwing  from  nature 

Pattern  drawing  (embroidery) . 
Drawing  for  weaving  indastry. 
Machine  embroidery 


Attendanco. 


Pirst  three 
months. 


28 


2 

25 

1 

43 


«0 
16 
11 

4 


Second  three 
months. 


20 


3 
26 

3 
44 

29 
63 
15 
10 
6 


Third  tbiM 
months. 


17 

1 

2 

22 

4 

36 

29 

48 

13 

11 

6 


The  pupils  studied  for  the  following  occupations: 

Popilft. 

Designers  of  patterns 51 

Enlargcrs  of  embroidery  patterns 23 

Draughtsmen *. 17 

Various  trades 14 

Merchants  and  manufacturers iO 

Amatours 20 

There  were  in  all  135  pupils  at  the  school  during  the  year.  Of  these 
25  were  female  pupils,  12  had  free  scholarships,  and  2  had  stipends. 
One  hundred  and  four  attended  the  full  time  and  31  attended  by  the 
hour. 
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The  class  in  macliine  embroidery  was  recently  iuaagrurated,  bat 
promises  to  be  an  important  fcatore  of  the  school.  The  coarse  of  in- 
struction for  regular  pupils  is  iutended  to  cover  three  and  one-half 
years.  Certificates  of  graduation  are  not  issued  nnless  pupils  have 
attended  the  full  time.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age,  and 
are  put  on  one  to  two  months'  probation  'before  being  considered  rega- 
lar  pupils. 

Besides  the  above  professional  branches  of  drawing  the  school  has 
also  two  other  divisions — the  school  for  amateurs  and  the  women's  in- 
dustrial school.  The  former  had,  daring  the  same  period  as  above,  the 
following  classes  for  young  ladies:  Needlework,  20  pupils 5  painting 
and  drawing,  16  pupils;  study  of  styles  and  history  of  art,  8  pupils. 

The  women's  industrial  school  comprised  the  following  classes:  For 
teachers  of  needlework,  10  pupils;  course  in  hand  sewing  and  mend- 
ing, 15  i)apils;  machine  sewing,  22  pupils;  dressmaking,  14  pupils; 
method,  15  pupils;  pedagogics,  20  pupils;  classes  in  ironing,  37  pupils. 

The  other  schools  of  industrial  arts  do  not  differ  materially  from 
the  four  described,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

« 

These  are  the  most  extensive  technical  institutions  in  Switzerland. 
They  aim  to  give  to  workingmeu  and  women  opportunities  for  devoting 
their  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  free-hand  and  technical  drawing, 
needlework,  bookkeeping,  and  such  other  branches  as  serve  to  elevate 
working  peox>le  both  professionally  and  socially. 

The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  founded  in  Switzerland  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i)re&ent  century  at  Zurich,  by  a  private  society.  It  was 
a  drawing  school  for  apprentices.  From  1820  to  1830  schools  were 
established  at  Aarau,  Baden,  and  Zug  on  a  similar  plan;  from  1840 
to  1850  nine  more  were  established;  and  from  1850  to  1865  seventy- 
eight  more  were  organized.  From  that  time  to  the  present  these  even- 
ing and  Sunday  industrial  schools  increased  very  rapidly  in  number. 

In  1889,  according  to  statistics  collected  by  M.  Grob,  secretary  of 
public  instruction  at  Zurich,  there  were  1,184  of  these  schools  in  Switzer- 
land, in  743  of  which  the  atteudance  of  apprentices  was  obligatory  and 
in  441  it -was  optional.  The  former  were  attended  by  12,250  male 
pupils  and  the  latter  by  12,289  male  and  2,177  female  pupils — ^making 
a  total  attendance  in  1889  of  26,71G  persons.  Mostof  these  are  simx>ly 
drawing  schools,  while  the  others  teach  quite  a  variety  of  additional 
useful  subjects. 
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The  following  list  of  subjects  taught  in  87  of  the  principal  schools  of 
this  kind  during  1890  will  give  an  idea  of  the  various  subjects  treated : 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  IN  INSTITUTIOXS  FOB  THE  EDUCATIOIT  OF  WOBKOTG  PEOPLE. 
[The  list  was  prepared  by  Bev.  J.  Christinger,  nAtional  inspector  of  high  schools,  S¥ritzerlancL] 


Sabject. 


Percent. 


Dra'wiiig  (ft^e-hand,  technical,  g^imetrical,  etc.)... 

liodelliiig  (in  clay,  gypsnm,  or  wood) 

Architecture  (theoretical) 

Geometry 

Bookkeeping 

Fenmansbip  or  calligraphy 

Physics - 

Chemistry 

Hygiene 

Technology 

Kative  language  (composition,  business  forms,  etc.) 

French,  German,  or  Italian— not  native 

English  language 

History  of  native  country 

Political  and  social  economy.... 

Housekeeping,  needlework,  etc.,  for  women 

Stenography 

Beligion 

Gymnastics 


100.00 

29.  S» 

12.64 

51.72 

4S.28 

13.79 

9.20 

3.45 

2.30 

1.15 

35.63 

21.84 

2.30 

21.84 

1.15 

1.15 

2.30 

1.15 

1.15 


The  87  schools  included  in  the  above  statistics  obtain  subsidies  from 
the  federal  government.  The  instruction  at  these  schools  is  mostly 
gratuitous,  and  is  given  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays.  The  sup- 
port originally  came  from  private  individusQs,  trade  guilds,  and  from 
societies  for  the  advancement  of  public  utility.  Later  most  of  them 
became  municipal  and  cantonal  institutions,  and  since  the  adoption'  of 
the  federal  resolution  in  1884,  granting  subsidies  to  professional  and 
industrial  institutions  of  learning,  a  number  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  assistance. 

Following  is  a  description  in  detail  of  a  number  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  institutions : 


INDUSTRIAIi  SCHOOL,  RIESBACH. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1879.  It  is  supported  by  national  subsi- 
dies, public  school  funds,  tuitions,  and  the  local  trade  guild.  The  income 
in  1889  was — national  subsidy,  1,200  francs  ($231.60),  other  contribu- 
tions, 3,190  francs  ($615.67),  expenses,  4,387.04  francs  ($846.70)  j  both 
sexes  are  eligible.  The  tuition  is  2  francs  (39  cents)  for  six  montlis. 
Copy  books  and  drawing  paper  are  gratuitous.  The  school  is  admin- 
istered by  a  committee  of  the  local  trade  guild  and  a  representative  of 
.the  district  school  board.  The  faculty  consists  of  12  teachers.  The 
attendance  was  195,  of  whom  73  were  over  18  years  of  age.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  all  the  year.  The  courses  of  study  and  the  hours  devoted 
to  each  are  as  follows : 
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Sunday  mornings:  Hours. 

Free-hand  drawing 3 

Geometrical  drawing 3 

Perspective  drawing 3 

Machinery  drawing -. 3 

Architectural  and  famitnre  drawing 3 

Week  day  evenings : 

Modelling  in  clay 1 4 

German  langaage  (native) 3 

Arithmetic — 

First  class 2 

Second  class 2 

Bookkeeping * 2 

Penmanship 2 

French  langaage — 

First  class 3 

Second  class 4 

Week  days : 

Course  in  catting  for  ladies'  tailors Cto7 

SCHOOL  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT,  WINTERTHUR. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1862.  It  is  supported  by  national  sub- 
sidies, the  local  society  for  the  advancement  of  public  utility,  the  can- 
ton, and  by  tuitions.  Tuition  is  2  francs  (39  cents)  for  six  months.  The 
government  is  by  a  miKed  board,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the 
school  board,  trade  guilds  and  industrial  societies,  and  the  Techni- 
kum.  The  faculty  in  the  summer  of  1890  consisted  of  10  teachers;  in 
the  winter  of  1890-^91, 17  teachers.  The  attendance  during  the  year 
1890-'91  was  313  pupils-  Instruction  is  given  all  the  year.  Following 
are  the  classes  and  hours  of  each: 

Summer,  1890, 
Bondays :  Hoara. 

Free-liand  drawing ' 3^ 

Linear  drawing 2^ 

Sketching — 

First  class 2^ 

Second  class 2^ 

Mechanical  technical  drawing — 

First  class 2^ 

Second  class 2^ 

Technical  drawing  for  carpenters  and  hnilders. . .- 2^ 

Week  day  evenings : 

Modelling  and  wood  carving 3 

Measurement  of  surfaces  and  hodies 1\ 

Penmanship 1 

Winter,  1890-'91, 
Sundays : 

Free-hand  drawing 2\ 

Linear  drawing 2\ 

Sketching — 

First  class 2^ 

Second  class 2^ 
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Suadays — concluded. 

Moclianical  technical  drawing —  Hours. 

First  class 2^ 

Second  class 2J 

Technical  drawing  for  builders — 

First  class 2J 

Second  class 2^ 

Week  day  evenings : 

Free-hand  drawing 2 

Modelling  and  wood  carving 3 

History 1 

Commercial  arithmetic 3 

Bookkeeping 1^ 

Elements  of  mechanics 1^ 

Perspective 1^ 

Business  forms 1^ 

French  language  (foreign) 4 

'WORKINGMEN'S  SCHOOL,  BERN. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1829.  It  is  a  private  institution  sub- 
sidized by  the  federal  government.  The  tuition  for  the  winter  half- 
year  is  6  francs  ($1.16) ;  for  the  summer  half-year,  4  francs  (77  cents).  It 
is  governed  by  13  directors  and  1  school  board  inspector.  The  faculty 
consists  of  19  teachers.  The  attendance  was  291  pupils,  of  whom  217 
were  over  18  years  of  age.  Instruction  is  giv^en  daring  the  entire  year. 
Following  is  the  i>rogramme  of  instruction: 

Week  day  evenings : 

Ornamental  drawing —  Houra. 

Preliminary 4J 

Fromcafits 4^ 

Architecture,  theoretical 3 

Technical  drawing  (one  and  one-half  hours  Sundays) 4^ 

Modelling 3 

Technical  drawing,  preliminary — 

First  class - 4^ 

Second  class 4^ 

Technical  drawing,  architectaral  (one  and  one-half  hours  Sundays) 9 

Study  of  building  and  construction  work  (one  and  one-half  hoars  Sundays) .  1^ 

Drawing  fram  small  iron  models  (one  and  one-half  hours  Sundays) 7^ 

Drawing  from  largo  iron  models  (one  and  one-half  hours  Sundays) 71^ 

Constructive  models  in  wood 4^ 

Drawing  for  gardeners  (one  and  one-half  hours  Sundays,  in  winter  only) ...  1^ 
Bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  and  business  forms — 

First  class  (one  and  one-half  hours  Sundays,  in  winter  only) 3 

Second  class  (one  and  one-half  hours  Sundays,  in  winter  only) 3 

Third  class  (one  and  one-half  hours  Sundays,  in  winter  only) 3 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL,  ZURICH. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1873.  It  is  supported  by  a  special  society, 
and  subsidized  by  the  city,  canton,  and  federal  government.  It»  income 
in  1889  was — ^national  subsidies,  6,700  francs  ($1,100.10),  other  contri- 
butions, 11,733  francs  ($2,264.47).  Total  expenses,  23,688.35  francs 
($4,571.85).    It  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  the  special  society.    The 
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faculty  consists  of  23  teachers.  The  attendance  was  461  pupils,  of 
whom  151  were  over  18  years  of  age.  Following  are  the  courses  of  in- 
struction and  hours  for  each  class : 

Weok  day  oveninge :  Hours. 

Free-hand  drawing 4 

Free-hand  perspective  drawing 2 

Modelling 4 

Arithmetic  for  apprentices 1^ 

Arithmetic  for  workingmen — 

First  class 1^ 

Second  class 1^ 

Geometry 1^ 

Geometrical  drawing 2 

Penmanship 3 

Calligraphy  (engrossing) l| 

Business  forms — 

First  class 1^ 

Second  class Ij 

Single  entry  hookkeeping 2 

History  and  constitution  of  Switzerland 2 

Technical  drawing,  etc.,  for  slioemakers 2 

Technical  drawing,  etc.,  for  tailors 4 

French  language — 

First  class 3 

Second  class 3 

Third  class 3 

Sunday  mornings: 

Technical  drawing  for  paper  hangers  and  upholsterers 3 

Tcclmical  drawing  for  masons  and  stonecatters 3 

Technical  drawing  for  carpenters  and  huilders 3 

Technical  drawing  for  cahinetmakers 3 

Technical  drawing  for  mechanics — 

First  class 3 

Second  class : 3 

Technical  drawing  for  locksmiths 3 

Technical  drawing  for  tinners 3 

SCHOOI.  FOR  PROFESSIONAI.  IMPROVEMENT,  8AINT  GALL. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1860.  It  is  supported  by  the  com- 
munity and  by  national  subsidies.  Its  income  for  the  year  1890-'01 
was— 1,995  francs  ($385.04)  from  the  federal  government,  2,000  francs 
($386)  from  the  local  school  board,  2,400  francs  ($463.20)  from  the  can- 
tonal government,  and  2,300  francs  ($443.90)  from  the  board  of  trade. 
The  tuition  is — for  the  summer  half-year,  4  francs  (77  cents)  and  1  franc 
(19  cents)  for  materials;  for  the  winter  half-year,  6  francs  ($1.16)  and  2 
francs  (39  cents)  for  materials.  The  courses  of  instruction  during  the 
year  1890-^91  and  hours  per  week  for  each  class  were  as  follows: 

Sunday  mornings : 

Elementary  free-hand  drawing —  Hours. 

First  class * 

Second  class * 

Sketching  from  nature 4 

Geometrical  drawing * 
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Week  day  evenings : 

Projection  drawing —  Houth. 

First  class 3 

Second  class 3 

Sunday  mornings : 

Architectural  drawing — 

First  class 4 

Second  class 4 

Machinery  drawing — 

First  class 4 

Second  class 4 

Week  day  evenings : 

Free  modelling 6 

Constructive  modelling 6 

German  language  (native) 3 

Arithmetic  and  bookkeeping — 

First  class 2 

Second  class 2 

Third  class 2 

Fourth  class 2 

Penmanship — 

First  class 2 

Second  class 2 

Geometry — 

First  class 2 

Second  class 1 2 

Physics 3 

History  and  constitation  of  Switzerland 3 

PROFESSIONAL  ACADEMT,  GENEVA 

The  division  for  men  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is  supported  by  the 
city  and  by  national  subsidies.  The  expenditures  in  1889  were  12,360.45 
francs  ($2,383.64),  of  which  2,909  francs  ($561.44)  were  from  the  federal 
governflaent.  It  is  governed  by  the  city  school  board.  The  tuition  is  1 
franc  (19  cents)  per  course.  The  faculty  consists  of  10  teachers.  The 
attendance  at  the  end  of  the  year  1889  was  232  pupils,  of  whom  200 
were  over  18  years  of  age.  Instruction  is  given  from  October  16  to 
April  31.  Following  are  the  courses  of  instruction  and  hours  per  week 
for  each  class: 

"Week  day  evenings : 

Free-hand  drawing —  Hoars. 

First  class 1^ 

Second  class Ij 

Technical  drawing  for  mechanics  (two  lessons) 4 

Technical  drawing  for  locksmiths  (two  lessons) 4 

Technical  drawing  for  cabinetmakers  (two  lessons) 4 

Practical  coarse  for  npholsterers  (two  lessons) 3 

Practical  course  in  fumitiire  ornamenting  (two  lessons) 4 

Practical  coarse  for  tailors  (two  lessons) 4 

Practical  coarse  for  shoemakers  (four  lessons) 8 

Chemistry 2 

Penmanship  (two  lessons) 2 

Bookkeeping  (two  lessons) 4 
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The  division  for  Yromen  was  founded  in  1885,  It  is  supported  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  division  for  men.  The  expenditures  are  included 
in  the  amounts  shown  for  that  division.  A  special  committee  of  man- 
agement is  appointed  by  the  city.  The  attendance  in  1889  was  459 
pnpilSj  of  whom  216  were  over  18  years  of  age.  The  instruction  com- 
prises two  courses — one  from  September  1  to  December  1,  the  other 
from  January  15  to  April  15.  Tuition  is  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  course. 
The  courses  of  study  are  given  on  week  day  evenings  and  comprise: 
Cutting  ladies'  garments,  cutting  children's  garments,  cutting  linens, 
machine  sewing,  each  branch  two  lessons  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
each;  embroidery  designing,  one  lesson  of  one  and  one-half  hours;  dry 
cleaning  and  ironing,  two  lessons  of  three  hours  each;  calligraphy  and 
bookkeeping,  two  lessons  of  one  and  one-half  hours  each.  . 

The  federal  government,  by  virtue  of  the  resolution  of  the  Swiss 
congress,  adopted  in  1884,  expended  during  the  year  1890  the  sum  of 
57,997  francs  ($11,193.42)  in  subsidies  for  these  institutions  for  the 
further  development  of  the  working  people. 

THE  TECHKIKUM,  WINTEBTHUE. 

This  school,  founded  in  1873  as  a  cantonal  institution,  fits  young  men 
for  such  positions  as  come  between  those  of  ordinary  tradesmen  and 
the  higher  professions. 

It  contains  six  distinct  divisions,  as  follows:  A  school  for  builders,  a 
school  for  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  a  school  of  industrial 
chemistry,  a  school  of  industrial  arts,  a  school  for  surveyors,  and  a  mer- 
cantile school. 

The  school  for  builders  aims  to  render  the  pupils  competent  to  exe- 
cute designs  and  mathematical  calculations  for  all  kinds  of  construction 
work,  to  superintend  the  latter,  and  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
work  incident  to  the  building  trades  of  masonry,  carpentry,  and  stone 
cutting.  It  seeks  to  educate  the  pupils  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
architecture  and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  building  and  constructing, 
and  in  general  to  fit  them  for  the  professions  of  architect  and  builder, 
and  construction  engineer. 

COURSE   OP   INSTRUCTION   IN   THE   SCHOpL   FOE   BUILDERS,  WINTERTHUU. 


Subject. 


•     First  half-year. 

Algebra 

Ariihiuptio 

Choniistry 

Drawing/ free-band 

Drawm^,  linear 

Geometry,  atereometric  ... 

German  language 

Fhysics 

Total 


S.  Ex.  Oo 37 


Hours 
per  weok^ 


4 
4 
3 
4 
6 
4 
3 
3 


31 


Sabject. 


Second  half-year. 

Algebra 

Cbemistry 

Drawing,  architectural 

Drawing,  geometrical 

Drawing,  ornamental 

Geometry,  stereouietric 

German  language 

Pnysics 

Sci'enco  of  building 

Science  of  construction 

Trigonometry 

Total 


Hours 
per  week. 


3 
3 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 


34 
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COXmSE  OF  IKSTKUCTION  Us'  THE  SCHOOL  FOB  BUILDEBS,  WINTERTHUR-Coiudiided. 


SattJect. 

Hours 
perwesk. 

Subject. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Third  half-ytar, 
Drswinsr.  Arohitcotciral ................ 

9 

4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
6 

T 

Fowrth  Act  {f-y«ar— concluded. 
Science  of  constmction.. 

7 

Dravrins.  i?eoiiietrIcal  ................. 

Study  of  arobitectural  stone  cutting.. 
Studv  of  bnildinfiT  materials 

2 

DrsLwinif  omfiraeiit4kI .................. 

2 

rinfimAtrv    Tinu>.t1nAl     .-    

Study  of  speciflcationa,  contracts,  su- 
periutendlng,  etc. 

Total. .:.... 

1 

IMathcmiitica ............... 

!Mineraloffv . ............. 

39 

\ffvlAl]infi^   nniAiviATiliil 

Fifth  half-year. 
Ardiitectural  desiEmins  .■/ 

Science oi  buildins ................. 

Suisnce of  oonstractioii 

15 

A^rcbitecture.  ordem  ox 

3 

Totnl 

80  1 

Bookkeeping 

2 

Drawing   omaTnen^a] 

4 

Fourth  half-year. 

3 
8 
6 
8 
3 
8 
1 

Drawinc.  nersuectire 

9 

Heatixi&r  and  v^fntilatlon .,,..,.-- 

2 

Calculating  coat  of  production 

"Drawiiinr.  nrchltpctnral  .-^^r.^.T^.^^.^r 

^f  odellmr*'.  OTTiAmt^ntial 

3 

Plumbing  and  lighting . .  ..^ 

Science  of  conRtruction - 

1« 

Drawinsr.  omametfltal .................. 

4 

Making  modols  fbr  conatr action  work. . 
Mecbanics  as  applied  to  building 

MrwlAl1iti<r  nmiLniAntal      _  .    

Study  of  bnildinff  laws 

1 

Study  of  cartliwork  and  road  con- 
struction. 

Total 

4 

Science  of  buildincr 

41 

The  scliool  for  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  aims  to  perfect 
pupils  for  the  positions  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  skilled 
mechanics,  and  foremen  of  machine  shops.  Pupils  are  taught  to  thor- 
oughly understand  the  construction  Qf  machinery  and  such  branches 
of  theoretical  work  as  are  necessary  to  make  them  superior  in  technical 
knowledge  to  ordinary  mechanics.  It  also  offers  opportunities  to  man- 
ufacturers for  learning  to  understand  and  judge  the  mechanisms  of 
machinery  and  engines.  Special  courses  are  given  to  persons  inter- 
ested in  spinning  and  weaving.  Persons  desiring  to  become  electrical 
engineers  follow  the  same  course  as  the  others  during  the  first  three 
half-years;  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  half-years  they  take  a  special 
course. 


COXTRSE     OF     INSTRTTCTION-    IN 


THE     SCHOOL     FOR    MECHANICAL   ENGIKEEBS, 
WINTERTHUR. 


Subject. 


First  half-year. 
(Same  aa  in  school  for  builders.) 

Second  ha{f-year. 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Drawing,  f^cc-liand 

Drawing,  geometrical 

Drawing,  mechanical  technical 

Geometrv 

G ennan  language 

Phy8ica 


Total 


Third  ha^f-yar. 

Algebra 

Drawing,  geometrical 

Drawing,  mechitnical  technical 

Geometry 

Mcchaii  ics 

Science  of  conRtruction 

Strength  and  resistance  of  materials. 
Physics 


Total 


Hours 
per  week. 


4 
3 
4 
4 
7 
4 
2 
4 


32 


4 
3 
10 
3 
4 
5 
3 
3 

35 


Subject. 


Fourth  half-year. 

Cotton  spinning,  optional 

Drawing,  mechanical  technical . . . 

Mathematics 

Mechanics 

Practice  in  machine  constmction. 

Science  of  construction 

Statics 

Technology 


Total 


Fifth  ha^f-year. 

Bookkeeping '. 

Ca1ru]ating  weight  and  value  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  op- 
tional. 

Geometry,  practical 

Heating  systems 

Moclianics 

Practice  in  machine  construction 

Science  of  construction 

Statics 

Water  power,  study  of 


Total 


Hours 
perwoek. 


S 
9 
4 
7 
9 
5 
1 
2 


40 


2 

1 


2 
1 
5 
19 
5 
1 
1 

40 
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COUBSE    OF     INSTRUCTIOK    XS     THE     SCHOOL    FOK    SL£CTRICAL    BK6IXEERS, 

WlifTEKTHUR. 


Subject. 

Honrs 

Subject. 

HonrB 
per  weok. 

First  three  hatf-yeart. 
fSnn^e  an  in  iichnol  for  nio^biinifial 

2 

6 

3 
6 

4 
7 
5 

1 
2 

Fi/th  halj^ear. 
!Bookke<>T>inir 

2 

engiiieen.) 

Fourth  half-year. 
Clicinistrv ............................. 

Chenii»irv.  nraotk^al..... ..- 

8 

Drawing;,*  mechanical  technical,  aud 

practice  in  constntetioo  work. 
Elecfrolechnical  prat-ih-e  and  work ... 
Electrotechnicj^.  Drincinles  of 

10 
8 

Drawino:,  mechanical  technical,  espe- 
cially fdeofezisal  nuicfaiiies,  etc 
Electncitv 

4 

Seieaoeof  cftustraotion^..... — 

Total .,*...,... 

4 

Elect  r«»tocUiii4Md  pcacUoe  aod  work 

Mathematics. 

36 

• 

IM^y-hsnioH r.r   -- ,... 

Science  of  oon straction 

Statics 

Technology - , 1 

Total 

36 

The  school  of  inda^trial  chemistry  fits  pnpils  for  the  positions  of 
practical  chemistB  in  the  arts  and  indtu^tries.  Besides  giving  the 
necessary  theoretical  instrnction  in  chemistry  it  affords  pupils  oppor- 
tunities for  making  special  stndies  according  to  tlieii*  future  vocations, 
such  as  for  bleachers,  dressers,  dyers,  or  printers  of  textiles.  Pnpils 
who  desire  to  obtain  positions  where  a  knowledge  both  of  chemistry 
and  machinery  is  necessary  often  attend  this  school  and  that  for  me- 
chanical engineers  in  succession. 

COUBSE  OF  IJTSTETJCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OP  CHEMISTRY,  WTNTBRTHUR. 


Suljeot. 


FirMt  ha^-peetr. 

(Same  as  in  school  fsr  bnildera.) 

Second  half-year. 

Algebra  

Chemistry 

Drawing,  free-hand 

Drawing,  technical 

Geometry 

GreiToan  langaage 

Laboratory  work 

Physics 

Qualitative  analysis 

Total 

Third  half-year. 

Chemistry,  analytical 

Chemistrj',  inorganic 

Chemistry,  organic 

Laboratory  work , 

Mineralogy 

Physics,  chemical 

Technology,  chemical 

Total 


Hours 
per  week. 


8 
3 

4 
5 
4 
2 
8 
3 
1 


33 


31 
3 
5 
18 
2 
2 
3 


36 


Subject. 


Fourth  half-year. 

Bookkeeping 

Chemistry,  OTTTiiiiic 

Descriptive  stndieaof  machinery  and 
instruments. 

Dyeing  and  printiiig...... 

Laboratory  work 

Physics,  chemical 

Technology,  chemical 

Total 

Fifth  ha\f-ytar. 

Chemistry,  arricnltiiral , 

Drawing,  tecnnical 

Dyeing  and  printing 

Laboratory  work 

Microscopic  work 

Technology,  chemical 

Total 


Hours 
per  week. 


2 
5 
8 

6 

16 
2 
3 


37 


S 
6 
8 

20 
3 
3 


38 
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The  school  for  surveyors  has  for  its  principal  object  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  profession  of  surveyor  by  teaching  such  branches  as 
will  enable  them  to  pass  the  state  examinations  required  for  this  pro- 
fession. With  this  end  in  view  pupils  have^  in  addition  to  theoretical 
work,  practical  exercises  with  the  level  and  in  making  surveys  accord-, 
ing  to  the  regulations  required  by  law.  It  also  aims  to  fit  pupils  for 
the  requirements  of  road,  street,  and  other  simple  construction  work, 
drainage,  irrigating  canals,  etc.,  and  in  fact  all  work  which  comes  within 
the  scope  of  surveying. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SURVEYORS,  WINTERTHUB. 


Snliject. 


First  half-year. 

Algebra « 

Anthniotic 

Cbomiflti-y 

Dmwing, /Vee'band 

Drawiu^,  linear 

Geograpby 

Geometry 

German  langnage 

Penmanship 

Physics 

Total 

Second  haJJ-year. 

Al  jrebra 

Cfllli^aphy 

Chei<Btry 

Draujzhting  plans 

Drawinp^  geometrical 

G  eograpny 

G  oomelry 

Gpmian  langnage 

Physics 

Planimetry  and  stereometry,  exercises 
in. 

Total 

Third  half-year. 

Algebra 

Dranghting  plans 

Dra^ng,  geometrical 

Geometry 


Hoars 
per  week. 


4 
4 
8 
4 
6 
2 
4 
8 
1 
8 


34 


4 
1 
8 
6 
4 
2 
4 
8 
3 
2 


32 


4 

4 
3 
8 


Subject. 


Hours 
per  week. 


Third  fta(^-year— concluded. 


German  langnage 

Mineralogy 

Physics 

Surveying 

Trigonometry  and  logarithms 


Total 

Fourth  half-year. 


Algebra 

Building  mechanics 

Bvangbtiug  plans  and  charts 

Geometry,  practical 

Mathematics 

Planimetry,  stereometry,  trigonome- 
try, etc.,  exorcises  in. 

Science  of  construction 

Study  of  building  materials 

Trigonometry,  spherical 


Total 


Fifth  half-year. 

Chemistry,  agricultural 

Draughting  plans  and  charts 

Geometry,  practical , 

Earth  and  road  construction  work... 

Hydraulics  and  drainage 

Iringation.  etc 7 

Professional  calculation 

S  orvey  ing , 


Total 


8 
2 

3 
5 
2 


:m 


2 
3 
6 
6 

4 
4 

4 
2 
2 


33 


3 

4 
4 
4 
8 
1 
2 
10 


31 


The  school  of  industrial  arts  aims  to  fit  pupils  for  designers,  teachers 
of  drawing,  decorators,  etc.  By  means  of  practical  exercises  and  special 
instruction  it  offers  (in  connection  with  the  school  of  chemistry) 
facilities  for  ceramic  decoration,  glass  staining,  and  reproduction  work. 
It  gives  a  good  foundation  to  all  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  an 
artistic  profession. 
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COUKSS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  WINTERTHUR. 


Subject. 


Honra 
I  per  week. 


First  half-year. 

ArithiDetlo 

Chemistry 

DrarWing,  iYee-haxid 

Dniwin«;,  linear 

German  language 

Modelling 


Total 


Second  half-year. 


Chemistry 

Drawing,  free-hand . . 
Drawing,  eeometrieal 
Drawing,  uidustrial. . 

German  language 

Modelling 


Total 


2%ir<I  half-year. 


Drawing,  free-hand  . . 
Drawing,  industrial. . 
Drawing,  perspective . 
Modelling 


4 
3 
18 
6 
8 
6 


40 


3 
•  17 

2 
A 10 

2 
a6 


40 


•  14 

•  12 

2 
•  6 


Subject. 


Third  Aa^-ytfar— concluded. 


Study  of  bnflding  parts. 
Stndy  of  styles 


Total 

Fourth  ha^-year. 


Anatomy 

Drawing,  architectural. 

Drawing,  free-hand 

Dra  wing,  industrial . . . . 

Modelling 

Study  of  styles 


Total 


Fsfth  half-year. 


Anatomy 

Drawing,  free-hand  . 
Drawing,  industrial. 

Modelling 

Study  of  styles 


Total 


Hours 
per  week. 


4 
6 


44 


I 

5 

•  10 

•  ir. 

•  5 
G 


42 


•  14 

•  18 
•  6 

4 


44 


•Instruction  varies  with  the  proposed  future  occupation  of  the  pupil. 

Tlie  mer(;antile  school  aims  to  prepare  young  men  for  mercantile 
pursuits.  Special  attention  is  therefore  given  to  languages  and 
mathematics,  besides  such  other  studies  as  are  essential  in  a  mercantile 
career.  Special  courses  of  study  are  given  in  the  knowledge  of  goods, 
including  laboratory  work  for  such  as  intend  to  enter  business  requiring 
such  knowledge. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE   MERCANTILE  SCHOOL,  WINTERTHUR. 


Subject. 


Firtt  half-year. 


Algebra 

Aiithmctic  .  .V 

Chemistry 

English  uingnnge 

French  language 

Geograi>hy 

Genmm  language 

History,  especially  commercial 

Italian  language 

Penmanship 

Pliysics 

Stenography 


Total 


Second  half-year. 

Algebra 

Arithmetic,    commercial,    and    book- 
ie coping. 

CftTligr«})hy 

CliiMuistry 

lin^^lish  rangnnse 

Fntfich  Inngtiago 

Geography 

German  language 

History 

Italian  language 

Phj'sics 

Stenography 


Total 


Hours 
per  week. 


4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
2 
8 
1 
8 
1 


34 


8 
4 

1 
8 
4 
4 

2 
3 
2 

4 
3 
1 

84 


Subject. 


TAird  ha^f-year. 

Arithmetic,   commercial,   and  book- 
keeping. 

Arithmetic,  political 

Calligraphy 

Commercial  economy 

English  language 

Kxchan^ 

French  language 

Geography,  commercial 

Gonnan  language 

I  tal ian  language 

Knowledge  of  goods 


Total 


Fourth  half-year. 

Arithmetic,  commercial,  and    book- 
keeping. 

Antlimetic,  political 

Oallig;raphv. 


Commercial  economy  ... 

Commercial  laws 

English  language 

French  language 

Geography,  commercial . 

German  language 

Italian  language 

Knowledge  of  goods 


Total 


Hours 
per  week. 


2 

1 
3 

4 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 


34 


2 

1 
3 
1 

4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 

82 
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Two  hours'  instmction  per  week  is  given  in  gymnastic  exercises  to 
all  who  desire  to  take  part.  Lessons  in  foreign  languages  may  be 
taken  also  by  pupils  of  the  other  divisions,  three  hours  per  week  in 
French^  English,  or  Italian  being  given  those  desiring  it.  Foreign- 
ers not  thoroughly  conv^sant  with  the  German  language  can  obtain 
exti*a  instmction  during  the  first  half-year.  Pupils  of  all  the  tech- 
nical branches  are  at  liberty  to  attend  classes  in  the  commercial 
school,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  own  obligatory  studies. 

Special  classes  for  professional  improvement  are  held  for  persons  de- 
siring to  become  teachers  of  drawing  in  schools.  The  following  is  the 
course  of  study  for  such  classes:  Perspective,  4  hours  per  week;  archi- 
tectural drawing,  21  hours  per  week;  mechanical  technical  drawing^  15 
hours  per  week. 

Classes  for  all  divisions  are  formed  on  the  third  Monday  in  April  and 
the  first  Monday  in  October.  Vacations  are  had  for  two  weeks  before 
the  April  opening,  seven  weeks  before  the  October  opening,  and  ten 
days  at  Christmas.  The  regular  hours  of  session  are  from  8  a.  m.  to 
noon  and  &om  2  to  0  p.  m.  In  6i>ecial  cases  instruction  is  given  as  early 
as  6  a.  m.  and  as  late  as  7  p.  m. 

This  institution  does  not  undertake  to  educate  pupils  in  manual 
work  further  than  laboratory  work,  experimenting,  or  testing.  It  is  in- 
tended that  pupils  of  the  school  for  builders  and  mechmiical  engineers 
should  have  served  an  apprenticeship  before  entering.  Where  they 
have  not  done  so  they  may,  after  having  completed  the  three  years 
at  the  Zurich  high  school,  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  trade 
school  for  metal  workers,  after  which  they  can  omit  the  first  year's 
classes  upon  entering  the  Technikum.  This  latter  step  iS  generally 
taken  by  persons  desiring  to  become  mechanical  engineers. 

During  the  school  year  of  1890-'91  the  faculty  was  composed  of 
18  pro&ssors  and  13  instructors,  their  director  being  also  professor  of 
German  and  English.  The  attendance  during  the  same  year,  189(M91y 
was  as  follows: 

ATTENDAirOE  AT  XHB  TECHNIKUM,  1R»-'91. 


dassea  of  snnimer  1890. 

Claraea  of  winter  ISOO-'Ol. 

School  for— 

Flnt 
half- 
year. 

Third 
half- 
year. 

Fifth 
half- 
year. 

Total. 

Tran- 
sient. 

Second 
half- 
year. 

1 

Third 
half, 
year. 

Fourth 
half- 
year. 

TotaL 

Tra»- 

aient. 

nnilders 

18 

61 

8 

7 

8 

18 

4 
86 

IS 

8 

6 

18 

11 
52 

8 

11 
6 

31 
100 

29 

96 
19 
36 
14 

2 

4 

2 
14 

41 
108 

21 

0 
10 
28 

S 

It 
70 

11 

18 

7 

16 

76 
178 

82 

27 
17 
45 

a 

Electrical  and  me- 
chanical engi- 
neers. 

Industrial  chem- 
istry. 

Industrial  arts  ... 

Surveyors 

Commerce 

Special  cooraes . . . 

6 

2 
24 

iai 

Total 

118 

134 

88 

351 

172 

218 

23 

1B4 

375 

164 

Total  attendance  in  summer,  526;  in  winter,  639.    During  the  sum- 
mer season  1890, 28  pupils  had  free  scholarships  with  stipends  amount 


w 
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ing  to  2,070  fraucs  ($399.51),  17  had  free  scholarships  ivithont  stipends, 
and  7  transient  pupils  had  free  admission.  During  the  winter  season, 
1890-^1,  30  pnpils  had  free  scholarships  with  stipend^  amounting  to 
2,310  francs  ($445.83),  21  had  free  scholarships  without  stipends,  and  7 
transient  pupils  had  free  admission. 

Nearly  all  gi-aduates  of  this  institution  now  hold  positions  of  impor- 
tance in  establishments,  or  are  themselves  proprietors.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  for  positions  of  directors  of  manufacturing  establishments 
and  similar  positions  graduates  compete  successfully  with  those  of 
higher  technical  institutions,  such  as  the  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich, 
or  of  universities.  Pupils  who  graduate  from  the  Technikum  have  not 
as  thorough  a  scientific  training  as  those  from  the  higher  technical  insti- 
tutions, but  as  they  are  enabled  to  begin  practical  work  earlier  they 
have  the  advantage  of  practice  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  required 
for  graduating  from  the  higher  schools.  They  are  satisfied  with  lower 
positions  at  the  beginning,  but  advance  rapidly.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  present  occupations  of  those  concerning  whom  information  could 
be  obtained : 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  TECHNIKDM. 


Occupation. 


Mechanical  engineers,  maater  raoclmnics,  etc 

Builders,  contractors,  superinteudonts  of  construction,  etc. 

A  rchitecia 

EIcMtrlcal  engineers 

Sur  vevora 

Directors  of  manufacturing  establishments 

ChemiHts 

ManufoctunsTH  (proprietors) 

MerchantB 

Experts  (silk,  paper,  and  cement  works) 

Chemical  dyers 

Foresters 

LockHniitli  (master) 

Millwright 

optician 

Administrator 

Master  stonecutter 

Potter 

Iiithocrapher 

Bleacher 

Student 

Total 


Number. 


132 

62 

IS 

23 

38 

10 

25 

7 

5 

€ 

2 

2 


33 


These  are  not  all  the  graduates,  but  a  sufficient  number  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  results  of  the  instruction  at  the  Technikuin. 

The  tuition  is  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  six  months  for  regular  pupils 
and  2  francs  (39  cents)  per  week  for  transients.  Pupils  in  the  schools 
for  chemists  and  electrical  engineers  and  others  doing  laboratory  work 
pay  an  additional  fee  of  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  six  months.  Pupils  who 
are  specially  deserving  may  obtain  free  scholarships,  with  or  without 
stipends,  or  they  may  have  the  tuition  partially  remitted.  This  apx)lies, 
as  a  rule,  only  to  citizens  of  canton  Zurich. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  institution  are  made  in  writing  to 
the  director,  stating  which  school  the  applicant  desires  to  attend.    Ap- 
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plications  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  birth  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  written  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians  (in  the  case  of 
minors  only)^is  certificate  of  education,  his  certificate  of  practical 
experience,  and  a  certificate  of  moral  character  from  the  last  teacher 
or  from  the  civil  authorities  of  his  place  of  residence.  The  institu- 
tion admits  regular  and  transient  pupils.  The  regular  pupils  are 
obliged,  as  a  rule,  to  attend  all  the  classes  prescribed  by  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  school  which  they  enter.  The  transients  attend  only 
certain  classes.  Pupils  entering  the  lowest  class  must  be  at  least  15 
years  of  age.  Those  entering  higher  classes  must  be  correspondingly 
older.  Examinations  for  admission  comx>rise  German  composition, 
arithmetic,  including  percentage  and  interest,  algebra,  including  simple 
equations  with  one  unknown  quantity,  plane  geometry,  and  elements  of 
stereometry.  For  pupils  entering  the  mercantile  school  a  knowledge 
of  French  verbs  and  simple  translation  from  French  into  German  is 
required  in  addition,  and  for  the  other  schools  a  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing  is  necessary. 

Applicants  appear  for  examination  at  8  a.  m*  on  the  first  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  April  and  October.  They  are  either  accepted 
at  once  or  put  on  three  months'  probation,  after  which  they  are  rejected 
if  found  incompetent.  Transient  pupils  must  also  pass  examinations 
upon  entering  to  prove  themselves  competent  to  follow  the  course  of 
instruction. 

THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL,  ZURICH. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1854  as  a  federal  institution.  It  aims  to 
fit  young  men  for  the  higher  technical  professions,  and  includes  the 
following  departments:  A  school  of  architecture,  course,  three  and  a 
half  years;  a  school  of  civU  engineering,  course,  three  and  a  half  years; 
a  mechanical  technical  school,  course,  three  and  a  half  years;  a  chemi- 
cal technical  school,  comprising  two  divisions — a  school  for  industrial 
chemists,  the  course  comprising  three  years,  and  a  school  for  pharma- 
cists, two  years;  a  school  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  comprising  three 
divisions — a  school  of  forestry,  course,  three  years,  a  school  of  agri- 
culture, two  and  a  half  years,  and  a  school  of  agricultural  engineering, 
three  and  a  half  years;  a  school  for  special  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences,  comprising  two  divisions — the  division  for  mathe- 
matics and  the  division  for  natural  sciences,  the  time  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  special  studies  of  the  students  (the  normal  time  for  the  former 
division  is  four  years  and  for  the  latter  three  years);  a  division  for 
general  iihilosopliical  and  i)olitical  subjects,  comprising,  first — mathe- 
matical, scientific,  and  technical  lectures,  partially  to  supplement  the 
courses  of  the  other  schools,  second — philosophical  and  political  lec- 
tures, third — ^military  science. 

The  faculty  consists  of  03  professors,  30  lecturers,  and  13  assistants. 
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Daring  the  scholastic  year  ending  March  21,  lS91y  the  attendance 
was  as  follows: 


ATTENBAXCE  AT  THB  POLYTBCHiaC  SCHOOL.  1890-*91. 


Department. 


School  of  archttectnre 

School  of  civil  engineering 

MechnuicHl  technical  school 

Chemical  ir^chnlcal  school 

School  of  forestry 

School  of  apiculture 

School  of  agricultural  engineering 
Soliooi  for  special  teachers 

Total  of  regular  students — 


SwIm. 


10 

15 

68 

105 

77 

103 

54 

93 

16 

3 

28 

13 

2 

2 

25 

0 

279 


Foreigners. 


343 


TotaL 


34 
ig:) 
IW 
147 

19 

41 
4 

84 


622 


The  number  of  transient  stndents,  such  as  attended  only  certain 
classes  or  lectures^  was  339,  making  the  grand  total  attendance  for  the 
year  961  students. 

The  tuition  during  the  year  189a-'91  was  100  francs  ($19.30).  In 
addition  to  this  5  francs  (97  cents)  are  paid  for  registry,  5  francs  (97 
cents)  for  the  sick  fund,  and  5  francs  (97  cents)  for  the  use  of  the 
library  and  reading  rooms.  For  attending  lectures  not  included  in  the 
course  of  instruction  a  fee  of  5  francs  (97  cents)  per  six  months  is 
required  for  each  series.  For  laboratory  or  workshop  attendance  an 
extra  fee  of  50  francs  ($9.65)  in  winter  and  45  francs  ($8.69)  in  summer 
is  charged  every  six  months  for  the  analytical  and  the  chemical  tech- 
nical laboratory;  a  fee  of  40  francs  ($7.72)  in  winter  and  35  francs 
($6.76)  in  summer  for  the  agricultural  chemical  laboratory;  20  francs 
($3.86)  for  the  chemical  laboratory  for  mcchauics;  10  francs  ($1.93)  for 
the  metal  workshops;  5  francs  (97  cents)  for  the  modelling  workshops; 
40  francs  ($7.72)  for  6  hours  per  week,  60  francs  ($11.58)  for  12  to  16 
hours  per  week,  and  80  francs  ($15.44)  for  daily  use  of  the  physical 
laboratory;  15  franca  ($2.90)  for  the  photographic  laboratory;  and  10 
to  20  francs  ($1.93  to  $3.86)  for  the  zoological  laboratory.  For  the 
daily  use  of  the  different  chemical  laboratories  (for  advanced  pupils) 
the  fee  is  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  six  months. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  polytechnic  school  take  place 
annually  in  October.  The  nature  of  the  examination  is  similar  to 
that  required  for  persons  entering  a  university.  The  applicant  must 
present — a  written  application  giving  name  and  address,  the  occu- 
pation he  desires  to  follow,  and  the  particular  school  and  class  he 
wishes  to  enter;  written  permission  from  parents  or  guardian,  and 
address  of  the  same;  a  certificate  showing  the  age  of  the  appli- 
cant to  be  at  least  18  years;  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  moral  char- 
acter from  the  school  or  civil  authorities  of  the  place  from  which  he 
comes;  certificate  showing  the  studies  and  i)ractical  work  already 
performed  by  the  applicant;  a  travelling  pass  or  certificate  of  residence. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  appointed  by  the  federal  government.    The 
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meetings  are  held  as  a  rule  in  Zuricli,  where  the  president  of  the  hoard 
resides.  This  board  is  appointed  for  five  years  and  consists  of  the  jwes- 
ident  and  six  members.  The  principal  of  the  school  attends  the  meet- 
ings and  has  a  voice  in  th€  deliberations.  The  federal  council  has  su- 
perior authority  in  the  direction  and  government  of  the  school. 

'The  school  possesses  a  library  and  a  collection  of  art  works  and  casts 
of  figures  and  architectural  ornaments  for  the  different  branches  of  art 
study;  a  collection  of  building  materials  and  models  of  constructions; 
^  a  collection  of  patterns  for  maehinery^  a  collection  of  instruments  for 
geometrical  measurement;  a  collection  of  tools  and  materials  for  me- 
fV  chanical  technical  instruction;  a  collection  of  models  and  materials  for 

''f-  chemical,  technological,  and  pharmaceutical  instruction;  a  collection, 

of  necessary  apparatus,  models,  tools,  machinery,  implements,  and  seeds 
for  the  instruction  in  forestry  and  agriculture;  a  zoological,  botani(;al, 
mineralogical,  geological,  and  paleontological  collection ;  an  entomolog- 
ical collection;  an  archseological  collection  and  a  collection  of  antique 
vaso«;  a  collection  of  copper  plates;  a  workshop  for  modelling  in  clay 
and  gypsum  J  a  shop  for  wood  work;  a  shop  for  metal  work;  a  chemical 
laboratory  for  analytical  work;  a  chemical  laboratory  for  technical  and 
pharmaceutical  work;  a'  chemical  laboratory  for  agricultural  and  for- 
estry work;  a  physical  laboratory  for  plant  studies;  a  physical  cabinet 
with  laboratory;  an  astronomical  observatory;  a  botanical  garden;  a 
special  botanical  garden  for  the  study  of  agriculture  and  forestry;  for- 
ests, fields,  collections,  and  libraries  belonging  to  the  city  and  canton 
of  Zurich  and  placed  by  contract  at  the  disposal  of  the  polytechnic 
school. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  KDrDEBOABTEH  DT  BELATTOH  TO  MAHVAL  TBAINIHO. 

The  clianges  in  the  plans  of  the  Department,  as  noted  in  the  letter 
of  transmittal,  have  prevented  the  collection  of  material  on  any  very 
extended  scale  relative  to  the  progressive  educational  work  starting 
with  the  kindergarten  and  closing  with  the  higher  grades  of  grammar 
schools.  The  importance  of  consecutive  and  persistent  training  in  any 
particular  direction,  especially  as  contemplated  under  any  manual 
training  course,  is  recognized  by  all  educators,  but,  unfortunately, 
theories  on  this  subject  are  too  often  in  the  nature  of  abstractions, 
deriving  but  little  support  from  practical  experience;  and  it  is  to  be 
reeretted  that  the  results  of  such  experience  could  not  have  been 
obtained  from  a  greater  variety  of  sources  in  order  that  views  and 
theories,  now  based  chiefly  on  hypothesis  and  assumption,  might  be 
verified  or  corrected  by  a  wider  induction. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  a  few  prominent  illustrations 
must  suffice.  Tlie  first  of  these  relates  to  the  experiments  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Mont  Clair,  New  Jersey.  The  following  statement  is  from 
Dr.  BandaU  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Mont 
Clair: 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MONT  CLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  training  furnished  in  these  schools  aims  to  produce  an  all-sided 
development;  to  furnish  opportunities  and  stimuli  suitable  to  all 
stages  of  child  life  from  the  nursery  to  the  college.  It  is  our  aim  to 
produce,  not  the  mere  mechanical  power  that  comes  from  physical 
exercises,  not  the  mere  automatic  power  of  an  intellect  that  concerns 
itself  with  conventional  knowledge  alone,  but  rather  that  living  power 
that  uses  the  body  and  mind  as  instruments  in  the  service  of  morally 
elevated  sentiments  and  ideals.  To  effect  this  all  the  fiiculties  must 
receive  due  attention,  must  be  trained  to  act  together  harmoniously. 

We  begin  with  the  kindergarten.  The  Idndergarten  is  the  transition 
stage  from  the  nursery  to  the  more  conventional  work  of  the  prnnaiy 
school.  If  now  we  are  able  to  organize  the  work  of  the  kiuderf^arten 
on  sound  principles  that  recognize  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  child,  why 
can  we  not  Ruccessfully  meet  the  wants  of  a  later  age?  Principles  that 
are  applicable  to  one  age  should  be  applicable  to  all  a^jfcs,  only  with 
changed  appliances.  In  the  schools  above  referred  to  it  has  been  the 
aim,  however  imperfectly  realized,  to  base  the  work  of  all  grades  upon 
the  educational  principles  of  the  earliest  stage.  We  must,  therefore, 
first  briefly  answer  the  question:  What  does  the  kindergarten  dot 
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(1)  The  work  is  carefully  graded  to  suit  the  growing  capacity  of  the 
child.  In  the  first  gift  the  simplest  objects  are  given  to  the  child,  the 
colored  balls.  He  detects  resemblances  between  these  and  other  objects 
that  come  within  the  range  of  his  experience,  and  so  acquires  clear- 
ness of  ideas.  The  qualities  that  he  discerns  are  few  and  simple.  In 
the  second  gift  he  receives  the  hard  polished  sphere,  the  cube,  and  the 
intermediate  form  of  the  cylinder.  Now  he  observes  faces,  curved  and 
plane;  differences  in  form  and  snrfaees.  He  is  now  concerned  more 
than  formerly  with  qualities  of  things,  and  receives  ideas  that  are  not 
only  clear  but  distuact.  Into  the  third  gift  eut^  tjie  ideafi  of  sumber 
and  use,  while  into  the  three  succeeding  gifts  enter  progressively  new 
distinctions  of  form,  color,  and  use.  The  faculties  of  invention  and 
taste  are  exercised.  In  succeeding  gifts  surfaces,  straight  lines  of 
equal  and  unequal  length,  curved  and  variable  lines,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  applications  and  illustrations  in  designing,  weaving,  plait- 
ing, etc.,  are  studied.    The  whole  is,  in  short,  progressive  at  every  stage. 

(2)  The  child's  impulse  to  bodily  activity  is  gratifieiL  If  this  ink- 
pulse  is  repressed,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  our  schools,  an  activity 
that  is  abnormal  and  illegitimate  will  be  forced  upon  the  child.  More- 
over, bodily  activity  not  only  relieves  nervous  tension,  strengthens  the 
muscles,  and  so  conserves  the  physical  health,  but  it  is  itself  expres- 
mve  of  thought  and  feeling,  ami  is,  therefore,  carefully  noted  by  the 
skilful  kindergartuer. 

(3)  The  kindergarten  develops  the  child  on  his  social  or  moral  side. 
He  learns  that  what  is  customary  in  the  mutual  relations  of  right 
thinking  people  is  right.  Through  the  games  and  through  cooi)era- 
tive  and  associated  work  be  learns  that  without  kindness,  justice, 
and  truthfulness,  social  life  is  neither  comfortable  nor  for  any  extended 
time  even  possible.  This  social  development  is  one  of  the  highest 
functions  of  kindergarten  work,  and  generally  distinguiskes  the  gen- 
uine from  the  superficial  kindergarten. 

(4)  The  nature  lessons  of  the  kindergarten  teach  reverence  for  life. 
The  biologist  is  the  most  tender  hearted  of  men.  Contact  and  study 
breed  respect  for  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  forms  of  organic  life. 

(5)  The  kindergarten,  makes  promin^it  use  of  that  combined  bodily 
and  mental  activity  that  we  may  call  physio-psychological.  Its  aim  is 
to  coordinate  the  muscles  with  the  will,  expressing  itielf  through  the 
motor  nerves.  The  mind  habitually  conceives  more  than  its  physical 
instruments  can  execute.  The  kindergarten  seeks  to  coordinate  the 
physical  with  the  mental.  To  this  end  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  con- 
stantly trained  together  in  the  expression  of  thought.  Much  of  the 
world's  profoundest  thought  has  been  expressed  through  construction. 
With  children  construction  leads  most  easily  and  naturally  to  expres- 
Bion  through  language. 

In  explaining  how  kindergarten  principles  are  recognized  in  the 
Mont  Clair  schools  I  shall  merely  allude  to  the  first  four  points,  and 
speak  more  at  length  of  the  fifth;  because,  first,  recognition  of  the  la&t 
named  principle  involves  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  recognition  of  the 
others ;  and  second,  the  above  mentioned  schools,  if  indeed  they  are 
distinguished  at  all  from  the  great  majority  of  schools,  are  distinguished 
by  the  attempt  to  carry  through  all  grades  the  element  of  manustl 
training  that  is  begun  in  the  kindergarten. 

(I)  In  grading  the  schools  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the  simpl^t 
principles  of  any  subject  may  be  as  profitably  taught  to  young  chUdr^i 
as  advanced  principles  to  the  more  mature.  For  instance,  a  child  who 
has  mastered  a  few  simple  numbers  may  well  be  taught  the  simplest 
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facts  of  compound  numbers  and  percentage.  By  tbis  metliod  tbe  lines 
of  separation  between  grratles  are  lews  distinct  and  impassable.  Elas- 
ticity is  gained  and  briglit  children  may  pass  on  more  rapidly. 

(2)  The  impulse  to  b(Klily  activity  is  gratified  to  aceitAiin  extent  by 
physical  exercise.  But  tlie  attempt  is  made  to  impress  tbis  impulse  to 
other  important  uses  besides  the  mere  relief  from  nervous  tension,  as 
will  be  subsequently  explained. 

(3)  Moral  tmining  is  effected  less  through  precept  than  through 
the  example  and  personality  of  the  teacher.  To  utilize  opportunities 
such  as  are  almost  daily  presented  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
the  highest  tact  and  the  keenest  moral  perception.  Tiie  selection  of 
teachers  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  most  importiuit  function  of  the 
trustees  and  superintendent. 

(4)  Respect  for  life  is  inculcated  by  its  continual  study,  during  the 
first  year,  in  domestic  animals  and  in  insects;  also  in  plants.  This 
observation  and  study  of  the  different  classes  of  animal  li^,  with  con- 
stant comparison  of  organs  and  functions,  is  carried  through  six  years 
of  school  life,  and  is  again  resumed  in  a  more  scientific  form  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years.  In  order  to  secure  the  end  sought  the  curiosity 
must  be  aroused,  and  there  must  be  observation  and  contact  with  actual 
specimens,  living  or  dead. 

(5)  An  attempt  is  mad«  to  extend  through  nine  years  of  school  life 
that,  to  many  people,  most  prominent  feature  of  kindergarten  work 
by  which  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  and  muscular  control  are 
coordinated  with  the  mental  action  expressed  through  the  will.  This 
attempt  is  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  without  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  and  physical  powers  before  the  age  of  15  or  16, 
certain  brain  tracts  become  permanently  sterilized. 

In  Ujc  first  year,  after  the  children  have  received  the  kindergarten 
gifts,  they  handle  and  observe  thp  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  square,  trian- 
gle, prism,  and  hemisphere;  study  their  surfaces,  faces,  edges, and  cor- 
ners; construct  faces  and  form  new  ^^signs  with  tablets  and  sticks; 
draw  the  faces  and  invent  borders;  and  fold  comers  with  pajier.  All 
these  solid  forms  and  many  objects  based  upon  them  are  modelled  in 
clay. 

In  the  second  year  the  square  and  triangular  prism,  hemisphere, 
ellipsoid,  ovoid,  cone,  pyramid,  and  vase  are  modelled  in  clay;  also  many 
objects  based  upon  them.  Leaves  are  modelled  in  the  study  of  the 
ellipse  and  oval.  The  children  learn  an<l  illustrate  the  terms,  oblong, 
diameter,  dia^nal,  centre,  angle,  triangle,  circle,  ellipse,  oval,  base, 
apex,  parallel,  i)erpendicular,  bisect,  etc*,  by  drawing  and  by  folding 
paper.  The  impulse  to  invent  is  grat  ified  throagh  the  mat  weaving  and 
pai)er  folding  in  squares,  triangles,  and  circles. 

In  the  third  year  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  complicated 
geometrical  plane  forms  are  modelled  in  clay.     Paper  folding  is  con- 
tinued in  connection  with  original  designs  in  pencil  shading.    Designs, 
based  upon  simple  forms,  are  constructed  through  jmp^  cutting.    The 
i  construction  of  borders  by  the  repetition  of  figures  is  introduced. 

I  Drawing  of  objects  placed  on  a  level  with  the  eye  is  begun;  the  apple, 

I  tumbler,  flower  j)ot,  etc.,  being  used« 

I  In  the  fourth  year  the  children  learn  the  use  of  the  simplest  instru- 

i  ments  of  precision,  the  dividers  and  rule.    By  the  use  of  these,  together 

with  scissors  and  paste,  the  children  draw  the  patterns  and  cut  out 
{  and  construct  hollow  objects  suggested  by  a  number  of  forms  selected 

I  from  both  art  and  nature.    The  training  of  this  grade  consists  largely  of 

t  object  drawing  and  symmetrical  arrangement  in  design.    It  is  believed 
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tliat  object  drawing  can  scarcely  be  begun  too  early,  nor  followed  too 
persistently,  both  for  interest  and  for  the  best  eye  and  hand  train- 
ing. Every  stroke  of  the  pencil  should  add  to  the  pupil's  power  of 
ei^pressing  his  mental  conception.  Primary  colors  in  pale  tints  are 
recognized  and  reproduced  in  fiat  washes. 

In  the  fifth  year  the  cardboard  work  is  continued.  The  pupils  draw, 
cut  out,  and  construct  with  paste  or  mucilage  eight  or  nine  geometric 
forms  of  three  dimensions;  also  in  a  similar  manner  other  objects  such 
as  a  house,  steps,  cross,  etc.  These  forms  are  bound  and  covered  with 
colored  paper.  Knife  work  is  also  continued.  Then  pupils  cut  several 
geometric  forms,  and  in  addition  such  forms  as  the  crescent,  star, 
knife,  and  pointer;  also  a  variety  of  leaves.  About  a  dozen  pieces  of 
incipient  joinery  are  constructed,  such  as  the  square,  try-square, 
T-scjuare,  triangle,  hexagon,  and  ladder,  of  which  the  parts  are  shaped 
and  glued  together.  The  drawing  comprises  object  drawing  from  a 
variety  of  solid  finms,  and  design  by  symmetry  and  repetiti<m.  Flat 
washes  are  laid  in  tones  and  tints  of  the  primary  colors;  combinations 
are  also  made  to  form  secondary  colors. 

In  the  sixtli  year  the  pupils  do  advanced  work,  in  clay  modelling, 
using  the  so-called  "building  up"  process.  The  clay  is  compacted  into 
a  mass  the  form  of  which  approximates  that  of  the  object  to  be  mod- 
elled ;  the  parts  are  then  cut  away  until  the  finished  form  remains.  The 
work  in  modelling  comprises  conventional  and  architectural  forms, 
animal  forms,  and  studies  of  the  human  body.  Eegular  practice  in 
drawiiig  is  continued,  and  comprises  the  drawing  of  both  conventional 
and  natural  objects,  projection  preparatory  to  the  making  of  working 
drawings,  and  the  invention  of  curved  and  straight  line  designs  for 
borders  and  surfaces. 

In  the  seventh  year  Or  distinction  is  made  between  the  sexes.  The 
boys  are  trained  in  the  shop  in  the  use  of  joiner's  tools,  passing  through 
a  (jourse  of  some  twenty  carefully  graded  exercises  in  joinery.  These 
exercises  are  planned  with  a  view  to  giving  the  best  hand  training. 
The  girls  during  this  year  practise  sewing,  learning  the  various  stitches 
and  how  to  apply  them  in  the  making  of  garments.  Object  drawing 
is  continued;  working  drawings  are  made  for  use  in  the  shop;  designs 
are  invented  with  curved  elements,  and  the  backgrounds  are  inked  in 
with  the  pencil  brush. 

In  the  eighth  year  the  boys  are  trained  in  wood  carving.  This  course 
embraces  the  use  of  tools,  ^ane  and  surface  carving,  diaper  carving, 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of  decoration,  incised  model  carving,  and 
relief  work.  The  gii'ls  duiing  this  year  have  a  course  of  practical  les- 
sons in  domestic  economy,  including  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  soups, 
bread,  meats,  entries,  cake,  dessert,  fish,  salads,  cereals,  eggs,  etc. 
Groups  of  objects  are  drawn  and  shaded.  Many  natural  objects  are 
introduced,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  leaves  and  flowers. 
Designs  for  wood  carving  are  made;  also  more  elaborate  designs  with, 
inked  backgrounds. 

In  the  ninth  year  the  boys  are  trained  in  the  use  of  machine  tools. 
This  course  includes  wood  turning,  lathe  work  in  metal,  vise  work,  forg- 
ing, etc.  The  girls  during  this  year  receive  the  same  training  in  wood 
carving  that  the  boys  received  in  the  previous  year.  In  drawing  some 
eight  or  nine  groups  of  solid  forms  are  drawn  and  shaded  with  pencil. 
Drawings  are  also  made  with  charcoal  from  casts  and  from  natural 
objects. 

In  the  schools  under  consideration  special  exercises  for  the  harmonious 
traming  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  cease  with  entrance  into  the 
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high  school.  After  the  training  already  described  special  work  in  this 
direction,  while  of  course  desirable,  would  seem  to  be  not  altogether 
essential.  It  might,  however,  as  an  optional,  be  extended  in  more 
technical  forms. 

The  work  above  described  is  by  no  means  set  forth  as  an  ideal  course 
of  study.  It  is,  like  all  quests  for  improvement,  an  experiment;  one, 
however,  that  has  been  for  many  years  so  fruitful  of  good  results  that  its 
continuance  is  justified.  The  harmonious  training  of  the  bodily  and  men- 
tal powers  develops  the  practical  judgment,  strengthens  the  executive 
faculties,  and  inculcates  sympathy  with  that  industrialism  that  is  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  time. 

Action  and  things  are  both  important  stimuli  to  intelligence.  The 
lack  of  activity  expended  upon  material  objects  accounts  for  much  of 
the  so-called  indolence  of  school  children.  A  wisely  direcled  activity 
in  the  manipulation  of  tools  leads  to  increased  mental  and  moral  activity. 
Teachers  recognize  this;  but  the  increased  expense  and  the  greater 
knowledge  and  enterprise  that  would  be  demanded  of  them  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  best  results. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Similar  in  its  aims  and  broader  in  its  scope  is  the  school  system 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hero  manual  training  instruction  does 
not  end  with  the  completion  of  the  grammar  school  curriculum,  but 
continues  as  an  elective  study  throughout  the  high  school  course. 

The  kindergarten,  however,  is  not  yet  recognized  as  a  distinct  grade 
of  the  Washington  public  schools,  thougji  its  special  methods  and 
appliances  have  been  appropriated  and  utilized  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  primary  department,  so  that,  practically,  the  entire  educational 
system  of  the  city  is  permeated  with  the  Froebelian  idea. 

In  the  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  Superintendent 
Powell  writes : 

For  years  many  employments  developed  from  those  of  the  kindergar- 
ten have  been  a  part  of  the  school  work  of  the  primary  grades.  For 
a  longer  time  drawing  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  all 
grades  of  school.  A  few  years  since  manual  training  shops  were  pro- 
vided for  the  training  of  boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the 
use  of  tools,  and  cooking  schools  were  provided  for  the  girls  of  the  same 
two  grades.  About  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  teach  the  girls 
of  the  lower  grade  schools  to  sew.  More  recently  we  have  established 
two  shops,  one  in  the  third  division  and  one  in  the  fourth  division,  in 
which  the  girls  of  the  sixth  grade  are  taught  cutting  and  fitting. 

Our  conditions  below  the  high  schools,  resulting  from  facts  stated 
above,  are  presented  more  clearly  by  the  following :  The  children  of  the 
first  and  second  grades  are  given  the  employments  of  the  kindergarten; 
the  girls  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  are  taught  sewing  (one 
hour  per  week);  some  of  the  girls  of  the  sixth  grades  are  taught  cut- 
ting and  fitting  (two  hours  per  week),  while  the  other  girls  of  the  grade 
are  taught  sewing  (one  hour  per  week);  the  girls  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  are  taught  cooking  (two  hours  per  week) ;  the  boys  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  taught  bench  work  (two  hours  per 
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s^eek) ;  the  pupils  of  all  grades  are  taught  drawing  (one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  to  two  and  a  half  hours  or  more  per  week). 

******* 

Since  the  beginning  of  manual  training  exercises  in  our  schools^ 
therefore,  efforts  have  been  made  to  arrange  some  practical  lines  of 
hand  work  that  should  begin  in  the  first  primary  grade  and  lead 
sequentially  to  the  employments  of  the  tool  laboratories  of  the  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  for  the  boys,  and  that  it  should  be  equally  profitable 
to  the  girls  who  would  be  instructed  in  cooking  when  reaching  the 
same  grades. 

Ten  teachers  were  employed  in  the  cooking  laboratories  which  were 
reported  as  in  operation  during  the  y^ear;  there  were  2,073  pupils  in. 
attendance.  Nine  sewing  teachers  were  employed  to  give  instruction 
in  the  various  schools;  5,902  pupils  were  taught  in  thiu  branch.  Of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  1,284:  received  instruction  in  the  seven 
bench  laboratories  of  the  city. 

Details  of  the  courses  of  study  and  practice  in  Washington  schools 
(of  all  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth)  are  given  in  Superintendent 
Powell's  report.  We  transcribe  that  portion  of  the  report  which, 
describes  the  kindergarten  occupations  of  the  first  and  second  grades 
and  shows  how  the  more  advanced  exercises  of  the  manual  training 
course  in  the  ui)i)er  primary  schools  have  been  evolved  from  kinder- 
garten principles,  forming  a  consistent  and  homogeneous  system  of 
education,  free  from  hiatuses  and  exempt  from  abrupt  transitions. 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  instruction  in  the  first  and  second, 
years : 

Tools  and  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  children :  Clay,  colored  sticks^ 
geometric  tablets,  colored  paper,  mucilage,  pencil,  and  blank  tablets  for 
drawing. 

Clay. — Children  model  in  clay  the  sphere,  hemisphere,  cube,  square, 
prism,  cylinder,  right  angled  triangular  prism,  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equi- 
lateral triangular  i)rism,  cone,  and  pyramid,  studying  the  forms  from 
wooden  models  through  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch. 

In  connection  with  each  geometric  solid  modelled  modifications  of  it 
are  modelled,  such  as  are  found  in  fruits,  vegetables,  bottles,  and  i)ot- 
tery  forms  (apples,  tomatoes,  lemons,  pears,  nuts,  bowls,  teapots,  sugar 
bowls,  etc.),  objects  that  can  be  brought  into  the  school  room  by  the 
children  or  by  the  teacher.  I^early  all  the  objects  used  are  so  easOy 
procured  that  every  child  can  have  a  model  on  his  desk,  which  he 
studies  and  endeavors  to  imitate.  The  number  of  objects  the  pupil 
may  imitate  in  clay  is  limited  only  by  the  time  that  may  be  given  to 
the  work. 

Tablets, — From  these  solids  the  child  passes  to  the  study  of  planes, 
using  tablets  which  he  builds  around  his  solids,  forming  conceptions  of 
the  square,  oblong,  triangular,  and  circular  planes  as  parts  or  proper- 
ties of  the  solids,  lie  also  uses  these  tablets  for  inventing  ornamental 
arrangements,  as  borders  and  rosettes.  In  connection  with  these 
planes  he  draws  the  forms  of  objects,  the  essentials  of  which  can  be 
given  in  drawings  by  the  representation  of  one  plane,  as  fons,  envelopes, 
leaves,  etc. 

Sticls. — From  the  planes  the  child  i^asses  to  the  study  of  edges,  using 
"ticks  of  diflerent  lengths  for  construction.    He  first  builds  around  the 
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tablets,  obtaining  ideas  of  ede^es,  then  uses  tbe  sticks  to  gain  concep- 
tions of  position  and  direction,  as  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique, 
parallel,  and  at  angles.  He  uses  them  also  for  the  division  of  lines  by 
matching  a  long  stick  with  short  sticks  of  equal  lengths,  and  for  orna- 
mental arrangements  in  borders  and  around  a  centre.  Such  construc- 
tions are  drawn  fall  size.  ' 

Paper. — Colored  paper  is  next  given  to  the  child  with  which  he  is 
taught  to  fold  all  the  right  line  geometric  planes  and  ornamental  com- 
binations of  them  representing  borders  and  rosettes. 

Color. — ^The  colors  of  the  paj^er  used  are,  in  the  first  year,  two  tints 
each  of  normal  red,  yellow,  and  blue;  in  the  second  year  two  tints  each 
of  orange,  green,  and  violet.  These  colored  forms  and  combinations 
are  oxpresse<l  by  the  child  in  drawings.  They  should  be  rendered  by 
washes  of  water  color.  This  has  been  done  in  some  schools.  It  will 
be  done  in  all  whenever  practical  difficulties  can  be  surmounted. 

In  the  study  of  color  the  children  study  the  spectrum  colors,  using 
colored  pai)er  designed  for  this  i)urposej  twelve  colors  being  used — 
red,  red  orange,  orange,  yellow  orange,  yellow,  yellow  green,  green, 
blue  green,  blue,  blue  violet,  violet,  red  violet.  They  are  led  to  arrange 
these  in  their  true  relations  by  taking  in  succession  the  yellow,  red, 
blue,  orange,  green,  and  violet,  and  selecting  the  nearest  related  hues 
until  they  are  able  to  arrange  them  in  true  order.  They  also  learn  to 
recognize  and  arrange  the  tints  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  orange,  and  violet. 
They  are  led  to  look  for  these  colors  in  other  materials  and  in  nature, 
especially  in  the  flowers  and  leaves  that  are  brought  into  the  school 
room  in  great  abundance  for  use  in  connection  with  other  subjects, 
number,  and  language.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  cultivate  the 
color  sense. 

Position  and  drill. — The  child  is  trained  to  keep  the  body  in  right 
position  for  healthful  activity,  and  is  drilled  in  pencil  holding  and  pencil 
movements. 

Language, — In  all  this  work  special  attention  is  given  to  language, 
both  as  a  means  of  fixing  conception  and  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing it. 

In  the  lower  grades  most  time  and  effort  are  given  to  the  acquisition 
of  conceptions  and  to  the  development  of  the  power  of  acquiring  them 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  aided  by  language,  and  to  the 
handling  of  materials.  *  ♦  ♦  Power  of  selection  is  developed  and 
skill  in  arrangement  is  acquired  by  the  grouping  of  forms,  in  the 
arrangement  of  tablets,  sticks,  and  folded  papers,  with  a  definite 
thought  in  mind,  as  of  making  a  pattern  for  a  border  or  a  rosette. 

The  child  is  led  out  from  his  confused  and  disorderly  ideas  of 
arrangement  to  see  the  beauty  of  orderly  arrangement,  out  from  his 
crude  ideafe  of  color  combinations  to  the  beauty  of  harmony. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  course  that  both  natural  forms 
and  art  forms  are  presented  to  the  child  for  study,  it  being  desirable 
that  neither  should  be  presented  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  If  he 
gets  his  conceptions  of  form  from  nature  alone  he  will  miss  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  great  conceptions  in  architecture  and  decoration 
given  us  by  masters,  whereas  if  he  studies  art  alone  he  is  liable  to  be 
a  servile  imitator  only. 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  instruction  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years : 

Tools  and  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  children :  Clay,  colored  paper, 
mucilage,  pencil  and  blank  ta-blets  for  drawing,  and  scissors. 
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Clay, — The  same  geometric  models  are  used  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  as  in  the  first  and  second  years,  the  sphere,  hemisphere,  cube, 
square  prism,  cylinder,  triangular  prism  in  the  third  year;  the  sphere, 
ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral  triangular  prism,  cone,  and  pyramid  in  tlio 
fourth  year.  The  forms  used  for  models  are  larger  than  those  used  by 
the  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  thus  requiring  greater  judge- 
ment and  more  skill  in  construction.  In  the  study  of  both  the  natural 
forms  and  the  art  forms  more  careful  observation  and  greater  skill  in 
rendering  is  required.  For  example,  while  in  the  first  year  the  clay 
form  of  the  apple  might  represent  merely  an  apple  as  distinguished 
from  an  orange,  in  the  fourth.year  it  should  represent  the  individual 
apple  on  the  desk  of  the  child. 

In  the  third  year  more  fruit  and  vegetables  are  modelled  than  art 
forms;  in  the  fourth  year  more  art  forms  are  made  the  objects  imitated, 
being  principally  vases,  pitchers,  and  other  pottery  forms.  In  the  fourth 
year  one  or  more  objects  are  modelled  of  definite  sizes,  the  specifications 
being  given  by  the  teacher*  Heretofore  the  pupil  has  been  expected  to 
imitate  only  in  size  as  well  as  in  shape.  Now  more  exact  results  are 
asked. 

Object  dratcing, — ^The  forms  after  being  made  in  clay  are  represented 
by  outline  drawings,  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  represented  singly  in 
the  third  gra<le,  whereas  in  the  fourth  they  are  represented  in  gioui^s. 

The  geometric  solids  are  represented  only  by  geometric  drawings, 
giving  top,  end,  and  side  views. 

Paper  folding  and  cutting. — (1)  Scissors  are  now  used  for  cutting 
forms.  An  especial  study  of  units  is  made  to  discover  possible  modi- 
fications of  them  by  a  change  of  lines,  change  of  proportions,  or  by  the 
adoption  of  a  motive  from  nature,  as  a  leuf  or  the  petal  of  a  flower, 
each  of  which  is  cut.  (2)  A  study  is  made  of  the  geometric  forms,  the 
square,  right  angled  oblong,  rhomb,  apd  triangle,  in  tbe  third  year; 
whereas  in  the  fourth  year  are  studied  the  circle,  pentagon,  hexagon, 
and  octagon.  Each  construction  is  cut.  (3)  A  study  of  the  division 
of  geometric  forms  is  made  by  use  of  diameters  and  diagonals.  (4)  A 
study  of  spaces  or  fields  thus  obtained  is  made,  after  which  the  selec- 
tion and  adaptation  of  a  unit  to  fill  each  field  is  made,  each  of  which 
is  cut.  (5)  Borders  are  invented  and  cut.  The  variety  of  these  is 
almost  without  limit.  All  arrangements  are  cut  and  pasted,  after  which 
the  combinations  are  represented  by  drawings,  as  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years. 

A  complete  development  of  the  subject  leads  to  representation  by 
washes  of  water  color.  This  has  been  done  in  many  of  the  schools  with 
excellent  results.  As  difficulties  of  procuring  and  caring  for  materials 
are  eliminated  the  work  will  be  done  in  all  the  schools. 

Color. — As  this  is  the  first  year  we  have  been  able  to  procure  the 
spectrum  colors  in  suitable  materials,  the  first  and  second  year  course 
will  be  given  in  these  grades. 

Color  lessons  have  been  given  for  two  years  in  the  first  four  grades  in 
the  recognition  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  their  tints,  illustratiug  by  the 
use  of  pigments  the  results  obtained  by  combining  these. 

An  optional  course  in  water  color  has  also  been  in  use  for  two  years, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  which  has  been  very  successful  when 
the  materials  could  be  procured  to  carry  it  cut. 

The  course  is,  in  the  third  grade,  washing  tints  of  primaries  in  oblongs 
3  by  5;  coloring  of  decorative  arrangements  around  a  centre  and  of 
borders. 
,    Fourth  grade:  Mixing  secondary  colors  from  primaries;  washing  in 
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tints  of  secondaries;  coloring  of  decorative  arrangements  in  tints  of 
secondaries;  mixing  other  hues  of  the  spectrum,  as  red  orange,  yellow 
orange. 

Drill. — Drills  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  are  cdii tinned  throughout  these 
years.  The  making  of  the  circle,  ellipse,  and  ovoid,  with  curves  derived 
from  them,  gradually  take  the  place  of  making  straight  lines  in  these 
drill  exercises.  ^ 

Language  work  continues,  the  vocabulary  being  constantly  enlarged 
as  new  conceptions  of  form,  position,  and  color  are  obtained  by  the 
child.  It  will  be  observed  that  as  conceptions  of  form  are  increased 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  developmentof  the  power  of  selection  and 
arrangement.  This  is  seen  in  the  grouping  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
object  drawing,  in  the  adaptation  of  units  to  space  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  curves  to  modify  such  units,  and,  lastly,  in  the  use  of  natural 
forms  by  seeking  for  the  type  form,  deciding  which  type  form  is  best 
adapted  to  the  space  and  rejecting  details  that  interfere  with  the  con- 
ception of  tbis  form  as  adapted.* 

The  child  should  be  early  led  to  a^pply  the  law  of  selection  to  what 
ho  does,  which  is  discrimination  between  the  principal  or  the  essential 
and  the  subordinate  or  the  non  essential.  The  artisan,  the  artist,  and 
tbe  author  alike  must,  to  succeed,  skilfully  apply  the  law  of  selection. 
It  distinguishes  between  the  necessary  and  the  accidental,  between  the 
basal  elements  and  those  that  are  ornamental,  auxiliary,  or  comple- 
mentary. Tbe  beginning  of  power  to  select  appropriately  marks  the 
birth  of  the  artistic  sense.  Its  correlated  applications  are  the  begin- 
nings of  judgment  in  other  affairs. 

In  the  four  remaining  years  of  the  grades  below  the  high  school  this 
work  is  continued  without  interruption,  thus  securing,  in  the  words  of 
Superintendent  Powell,  "the  unity  of  our  manual  training  from  the 
first  primary  grade  through  and  including  the  tool  laboratories." 

Principal  F.  E.  Lane,  of  the  Washington  central  high  school,  writes 
as  follows  concerning  the  status  of  manual  training  in  his  department 
for  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1891: 

Number  of  pupils — first  year,  108;  second  year,  44;  third  year,  30; 
time,  two  hours  a  week.  The  plan  followed  in  the  high  school  manual 
training  work  is  to  supplement  the  course  of  joint  making,  carpentry, 
and  cabinetmaking  of  tbe  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools  by  a  course  of  draugbting  and  wood  turning  in  the  first  year; 
iron  and  steel  turning,  forging,  and  draughting  in  the  second  year;  chip- 
ping and  filing,  machine  construction,  and  draughting  in  the  third  year. 

Manual  training  has  been  instituted,  with  signal  success,  also  in  tbe 
colored  schools  of  the  district.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hill,  director  of  manual 
training,  reports  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  colored  manual  training  school  was  606 — 88  in  the  metal 
shop  and  518  in  the  three  carpenter  shops.    He  says: 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  work  has  been  followed  as  hereto- 
fore, beginning  by  squaring  and  trimming  a  piece  of  lumber  3  inches 
wide,  J  of  an  inch  thick,  and  8  inches  long,  mortising  and  tenoning, 
dovetailing  and  inlaying,  moulding  by  hand  O.  G.  ciown,  O.  G.  and  tillet, 
cove  and  round,  cove  and  half-round,  and  nosing.  The  lessons  included 
instructions  on  the  nature  and  use  of  tools;  instruction  and  practice 
in  shop  drawing;  elementary  work  with  plane,  chisel,  and  saw;  dili'erent 
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kinds  of  joints,  timber,  splices,  cross-joints,  mortise  and  tenon,  miti-e 
and  frame  work;  dittereut  kinds  of  joints  used  in  cabinetmakiug,  light 
cabinet  work;  examples  in  building  framing,  roof  trusses,  and  making 
small  articles  of  furniture. 

A  course  in  wood  turning  extended  through  a  part  of  the  second  and 
third  year's  work.  The  lessons  comprised — first,  nature  and  use  of 
lathe  and  tools,  plain  and  straight  turning,  caliper  work  to  different 
diameters  and  lengths,  simple  and  compound  curves,  screw  plates  and 
chuck  work,  hollow  and  spherical  turning;  second,  a  variety  of  ex- 
amples of  whole  and  split  patent  core  work,  giving  the  pupils  practice 
in  forniing  irregular  shapes  in  wood  with  lathe  and  carving  tools,  as 
well  as  familiarity  with  the  nature  and  use  of  patterns  for  moulding. 

The  metal  sho^)  contains  six  forges  and  five  lathes.  The  first  lessons 
are  given  in  forge  work,  welding,  and  the  making  of  iron  hooks,  hasps, 
and  staples;  hardening  and  tempering  of  steel,  vise  work,  chipping 
and  filing  in  vise  benches,  instruction  on  lathe  and  drill  chucks,  drill 
reamers,  taps  and  dies,  gauges,  files,-cutting  tools,  and  special  apx>li- 
ances  for  machinery,  moulding  and  casting  in  soft  metal. 

Lectures  were  also  given  during  the  year  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  machine  work  in  metal,  such  as  forms,  constructions,  use 
of  machines  and  cutting  tools,  gearing,  gauge,  screw  threads.  Some 
pieces  of  construction  work  were  given  to  the  classes.  All  drawings, 
with  dimensions  required,  were  put  on  the  blackboard  and  then  copied 
on  paper  by  the  pupils;  thus  each  one  works  from  his  own  drawing. 
This  was  supplemented  whei^ever  necessary  by  the  actual  construction 
of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher  before  the  class  and  by  inspection  and 
direction  at  the  bench. 

During  the  same  year  567  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  cooking  classes 
of  the  colored  schools.  Of  this  number  265  were  from  the  seventh 
grade,  194  from  the  eighth  grade,  and  108  from  the  high  school.  Girls 
in  the  grades  from  the  third  to  the  sixth,  inclusive,  are  thoroughly  taught 
in  the  art  of  needlework,  as  in  the  same  grades  of  the  white  schools. 

Summing  up  the  advantages  of  manual  instruction  Superintendent 
Powell  says  the  course  "  complements  or  supplements  other  studies  of 
the  school  course  in  such  ways  as  to  be  most  valuable  as  auxiliary  to 
them." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MANUAL  TEAINHSra  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  BOOK  WOBK. 

Mucli  lias  been  said  by  the  friends  of  manual  and  trade  training  rel- 
ative to  the  proportionate  time  which  can  be  advantageously  expended 
in  such  training  in  conjunction  with  academic  work.  The  ardent  friends 
of  industrial  education,  using  the  term  broadly,  insist  upon  it  that,  with 
a  reasonable  time  devoted  to  manual  training  or  trade  instruction,  there 
is  not  only  no  loss  in  book  work,  but  a  positive  gain,  both  in  amount 
and  in  comprehension  of  what  is  studied;  that  a  student  workman  has 
his  mental  faculties  sharpened  by  his  hand  work,  and  that  he  compre- 
hends all  the  more  quickly  the  principles  of  mathematics,  for  instance, 
through  his  training  in  physical  and  mechanical  directions.  Largely 
these  views  are  matters  of  opinion;  so  in  this  investigation  relating  to 
industrial  education  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  some  positive  infbr- 
mation  upon  so  interesting  a  feature  of  the  question.  Little  was  accom- 
plished, of  course,  but  yet  enough  to  indicate  most  conclusively  the  real 
facts  or  the  real  conclusions  which  may  be  arrived  at  by  those  studying 
the  subject.  To  secure  this  information  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  director 
of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  who  was  about  visiting  Europe 
in  the  interest  of  his  school,  was  invited  to  study  the  subject  of  this 
chapter.  His  instructions,  contained  in  a  letter  of  November  9,  1891, 
were  to  secure  facts  which  would  "  show  whether  joint  training,  mental 
and  manual,  enables  the  student  to  become  as  proficient  as  others,  or 
more  proficient,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  ordinary  academic  studies 
of  a  school  equal  to  the  grade  of  our  American  high  school."  He  was 
urged  to  make  diligent  inquiry  whether  evidence  on  this  point  existed, 
and  if  so,  to  secure  it.  On  his  return  from  Europe  Dr.  Belfield,  und^r 
date  of  May  7, 1892,  submitted  the  following  report: 

Without  attempting  a  description  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Europe,  or  even  of  the  European  technical  schools,  either  of  which 
would  throw  considerable  light  on  the  difficulties  attending  such  an 
investigation,  I  may  say,  briefly,  that  I  was  met  at  the  outset  with 
such  facts  as  these  : 

The  English  board  schools,  which  are  closely  analogous  to  our  public 
schools,  include  no  such  schools  as  our  American  high  schools,  since 
they  provide  instruction  for  boys  and  girls  through  what  are  called  the 
"  seven  standards,"  which  correspond  in  general  with  the  eight  graces 
of  our  primary  and  ^ammar  schools,  and  nothing  beyond  of  any  con- 
sequence; that  is,  the  instruction  stops  where  our  high  schools  begin. 
The  seventh  standard,  the  higliest  grade,  is  completed  by  the  i)upils  at 
an  age  too  immature  for  secondary,  or  high  school,  instruction.    To 
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quote  tlie  words  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Gibbs,  an  oflftcial  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  English  government,  "At  12  years  of  age  the  school 
lite  of  most  of  the  children  is  over."  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  look 
for  pupils  c6rresi)onding  in  grade  to  the  American  high  school  pupil 
in  such  schools  as  the  merchant  tailors',  Saint  Paul's,  and  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, in  which  there  is  no  manual  training  or  shop  work  of  any  kind, 
and  in  the  Polytechnic,  the  People's  Palace^  and  the  goldsmiths'  school 
of  London,  the  Liverpool  School  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  the 
technical  institute  of  Manchester.  The  live  schools  last  named  and  a 
few  others  like  them  possess  weUequipi)ed  shops  for  pupils'  use;  but 
the  conditions  are  generally  very  different  from  those  existing  in  the 
American  manual  training  schools.  In  the  latter  the  tool  instruction  is 
given  for  the  puTi>ose  of  general  culture,  and  the  teaching  of  any  par- 
ticular trade  or  trades  carefully  avoided.  In  the  English  schools^  on 
the  contrary,  the  shop  instruction  is  avowedly  trade  teaching,  the 
pupils  generally  being  youths  who  are  serving  apprenticeships  and 
young  men  already  working  at  their  trades  and  who  attend  the  schools 
in  order  to  obtain  greater  technical  skill  in  their  chosen  trades.  This 
statement  is  especially  true  of  the  evening  classes  which  constitute 
the  large  majority  of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools.  However, 
manual  training  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  seven  standards, 
and  I  am  able  to  present  you  some  very  striking  testimony  from  these 
grades  of  pupils  in  the  general  line  of  your  instructions. 

On  the  continent  I  found  conditions  resembling  those  in  England 
more  than  the  conditrons  in  our  own  country,  yet  different  from  both. 
While  the  greater  part  of  tool  instruction  is  in  the  direct  line  of  trade 
teaching,  1  found  some  shop  work  with  an  educational  motive.  For 
instance,  in  the  communal  school  in  the  rue  Tournefort,  Paris,  the  man- 
ual training  is  of  this  chai'acter;  but  the  boys  are  less  than  13  years 
of  age,  and  the  studies  are  what  wo  would  call  i)riraary  and  grammar 
school  studies. 

Asa  typical  French  trade  school  I  would  mention  the  ^cole  Muniei- 
pale  Diderot^  in  which  the  pupils  are  about  the  age  of  American  high 
school  pupils.  Here  the  boys  work  four  and  a  half  hours  daily  in  the 
shops  for  the  first  two  years,  andxlevote  four  hours  daily  to  academic 
work.  I  could  not  obtain  any  evidence  of  the  character  desired  by 
you  concerning  this  school,  but  1  have  abundant  reason  for  believing 
that  the  amount  of  academic  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  this  school, 
whose  time  is  so  largely  occupied  by  shop  work,  can  not  possibly  equal 
that  done  by  boys  of  the  same  age  who  can  devote  all  their  time  to  study. 
Another  typical  school  is  the  jScole  Ccntrale  for  civil  and  mechani- 
cal engineering  and  elementary  architecture.  The  students  are  from 
18  to  21  years  of  age.  The  school  is  provided  with  excellent  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories,  but  no  shops. 

The  school  for  mechanical  engineers  in  the  Technikum  at  Winter- 
thur,  near  Zurich,  is  designed  for  the  education  of  foremen  and  super- 
intendents of  machine  shops.  It  demands  a  three  years'  apprenticeship 
in  a  machine  shop,  or  its  equivalent,  before  entrance.  This  has  ren- 
dered its  entering  classes  18  or  19  years  of  age.  To  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  preliminary  apprenticeship,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enable  the  boys  to  continue  their  studies,  and  thus  reduce  the  age  of 
entering,  a  school  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  American  manual 
training  school  was  established  four  years  ago  in  Winterthur.  To  this 
school  boys  are  admitted  at  14  years  of  age,  and  work  five  hours  daily 
in  the  shop  and  one  hour  daily  in  the  drawing  room.  Here,  again,  the 
time  devoted  to  shop  work  is  more  than  double  that  given  to  shop  work 
in  the  American  manual  training  school.    Another  important  feature 
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in  wliicb  it  differs  from  the  American  school  is  this,  that  the  shop  is  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  its  output  being  articles  designed  for 
sale.  This  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  American  idea  which  seeks 
mental  development  by  a  series  of  carefully  graded  exercises,  and 
scrupulously  avoids  the  manufacture  of  salable  articles,  as  calculated 
to  secure  technical  skill  merely. 

The  magnificent  technical  high  school  of  Berlin  also  demands  a  pre- 
liminary apprenticeship.  As  a  result  it«  students  arc  older  than  those 
in  similar  American  schools.  A  graduate  of  an  American  manual  train- 
ing school,  whom  I  met  in  Berlin,  was  admitted  to  the  second  semester 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Berlin  technical  school  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
done  in  the  American  school.  He  was  several  years  younger  than  the 
youngest  of  his  German  classmates,  since  he  had  combined  his  shop 
instruction  with  his  academic  preparation.  That  this  young  man  could 
enter  the  Berlin  technical  high  school  several  years  younger  than  his 
classmates  and  half  a  year  in  advance,  and  maintain  a  go(^  standing, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  done  essentially  the  same  work  as  that 
done  by  his  mates  in  two  or  three  years  less  time. 

The  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn  from  all  the  facts  that  I  was  able 
to  collect  is  this:  That  the  combination  of  mental  and  manual  work 
does  not  diminish  the  amount  of  purely  academic  work  done,  provided 
the  manual  work  is  held  properly  in  abeyance.  What  the  proper 
amount  of  manual  work  may  be  will  depend  on  several  circumstances, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  the  facts  given  below.  These  facts 
will  certainly  justify  one  or  two  hours  per  day,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  pupils  and  the  character  of  the  work.  The  statement  just  made  is 
based  principally  on  the  exx>erience  of  schools  lower  in  grade  than  the 
American  high  school,  for  the  reasons  already  given.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  typical  facts  which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion: 

LivBrpool, — My  authority  for  the  following  statements  in  regard 
to  the  Liverpool  schools  is  Mr.  C.  Foster,  a  government  inspector  of 
schools,  who  kindly  submitted  to  be  interviewed. 

Two  years  ago  the  school  board  introduced  hand  tool  work  in  wood 
into  several  schools  as  an  experiment.  The  experiment  succeeded  so 
well  that  this  work  is  now  compulsory  in  all  Liverpool  schools  for  boys 
under  the  control  of  the  school  board.  The  instruction  is  wholly  peda- 
gogic, the  pupil  making  simple  exercises  to  his  own  drawings.  No 
trade  is  taught.  The  amount  of  academic  work  done  has  not  been 
decreased  by  the  introduction  of  drawing  and  tool  work.  There  is  an 
evident  development  of  mental  strength,  traceable  directly  to  the 
manual  work;  discipline  is  easier,  and  the  boys  are  more  interested  in 
their  school  work.  The  inspector  appointed  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment examines  the  drawings  and  wood  work  as  well  as  the  academic 
work.  (This  is  true  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  schools,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others,  but  is  not  general  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
was  informed  by  several  of  the  government  officials  in  London  that 
the  northern  cities  were  in  advance  of  others  in  this  style  of  school 
work.)  During  the  time  in  which  this  wood  work  was  practised  in 
some  of  the  Liverpool  schools  and  not  in  others  the  schools  having  the 
tool  work  passed  " at  least  as  good  examinations''  as  those  which  did 
not  have  it.  I  regret  that  I  can  not  state  positively  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  given  to  shop  work  in  these  boys'  schools. 

For  many  years  sewing  has  been  taught  in  the  girls'  schools  in  Liver- 
pool; a  tew  years  ago  cooking  was  added,  and  now  four  and  one-half 
hours  per  week  are  given  to  these  two  subjects,  Yiz.y^  sewing  (including 
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dressmaking  in  the  higher  grades)  and  cooking.    The  academic  work 
has  lately  been  increased  and  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  secured. 

Manchester, — ^The  secretary  of  the  Manchester  technical  institute,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Reynolds,  is  my  authority  for  statements  concerning  the  institute 
which  is  equipped  with  carpenter  shop,  forge  room,  foundery  (for  lead 
castings),  machine  shop,  plumbing  shop,  drawing  and  clay  modelling 
rooms,  and  a  very  fine  and  complete  weaving  outfit.  Most  of  the 
students  are  young  men  who  woik  during  the  day  and  attend  the 
institute  in  the  evening  only.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  about  forty 
boys,  from  14  to  15  years  of  age,  who  are  day  pupils,  and  who  take 
wood  work  and  drawing  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  work.  Mr. 
Reynolds  is  positive,  not  only  that  the  shop  work  has  a  pedagogic  value, 
but  that  it  stimulates  to  more  and  better  academic  work. 

I  visited  the  Cheatham  Hospital  and  Library,  a  "  blue  coat^'  school, 
limited  to  100  boys  from  8  to  14  years  of  age,  who  are  instructed  in  the 
usual  studies,  with  drawing  and  wood  work  added.  The  head  master, 
Mr.  Brown,  informed  me  that  before  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing 93  percent,  of  his  candidates  passed  the  government  examination, 
but  that  since  the  introduction  of  manual  training  not  a  candidate  had 
failed.  He  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  manual  training  as  a  help  to 
mental  discipline. 

London, — No  report,  however  brief,  on  education  in  London  would  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  reference  to  the  Polytechnic,  the  People's 
Palace,  and  their  young  rival,  the  goldsmiths'  school,  at  New  Cross. 
These  three  schools  are  equipped  with  shops.  The  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  in  the  evening  classes,  but  the  work  is  of  such  a  character 
that  it  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  question  under  consideration. 

Board  schools, — In  the  year  1886  the  experiment  of  teaching  wood 
work  was  made  in  six  rooms  in  the  board  schools  of  London.  This 
experiment  was  so  successful  that  instruction  in  wood  work  is  now 
given,  or  soon  will  be,  in  all  the  420  schools  in  London.  Boys  who 
have  had  instruction  in  carpentry  have  passed  equally  well  in  their 
other  studies  with  those  who  have  confined  their  attention  to  the  usual 
branches.  My  authority  here  is  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  from  whom,  as  well 
as  from  Sir  Philip  Cundliffe  Owen,  Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave,  and  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Gibb»,  I  received  the  most  courteous  treatment. 

Mr.  Baxter,  in  charge  of  wood  work  in  the  London  board  schools, 
informed  me  that  1,000  teachers  are  now  receiving  instruction  in  wood 
work  and  3,000  in  cardboard,  clay  modelling,  etc.,  in  London,  prepara- 
tory to  teaching  those  subjects,  and  that  a  similar  condition  exists 
throughout  England.  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Charles  Woods,  his  assist- 
ant, were  both  emphatic  in  stating  as  a  result  of  the  experiment  in 
London  that  the  wood  work  does  not  diminish  the  amount  of  academic 
work,  and  that  it  has  an  educational  value  of  its  own.  They  gave  sev- 
eral instances  of  head  masters  of  London  schools  who  had  at  first 
violently  opposed  the  introduction  of  wood  work  into  their  respective 
schools,  but  who  became  its  firm  friends  on  witnessing  its  beneficial 
effects. 

The  jealous  care  with  which  an  English  head  master  guards  the  cur- 
riculum of  his  school  and  the  energy  with  which  he  instinctively  resists 
the  introduction  of  any  subject  having  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  exam- 
ination averages  of  his  pupils  are  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  amount  of  government  money — the  "grant"  as  it  is  called — 
depends  upon  his  pupils'  "  marks  "  in  the  government  examinations.  It 
is  a  common  occurrence  to  hear  English  teachers  boast  of  the  "  earn- 
ing" capacity  of  particular  pui>il8  or  classes.    The  People's  Pahice 
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charges  double  fees  to  pupils  who  do  not  earn  government  grants. 
That  the  English  schoolmaster,  therefore,  should  consider  the  time 
taken  from  arithmetic  and  grammar,  which  are  money  earning  studies, 
to  be  given  to  tool  work,  which  is  not  yet  a  money  earning  subject,  as 
so  much  time  wasted  was  most  natural;  that  after  a  fair  trial  he  should 
welcome  the  tool  worlj  as  beneficial  is  positive  proof  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  tool  work  has  not  lowered  his  pupils'  examination  averages — 
in  other  words,  that  the  pux)ils  accompUsh  as  much  academic  work,  at 
least,  with  the  tool  work  as  without  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  schools  visited  was  a  trade  school  in 
Vienna,  of  which  Herr  Exner  is  the  director.  This  school  is  peculiar  in 
having  larger  day  than  night  classes.  It  is  doing  much  admirable  work, 
and  its  graduates  find  ready  employment  at  good  wages.  Of  their  eigtit 
hours  its  students  spend  four  in  the  shop.  Dr.  Exner,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  parliament,  and  a  man  of  eminent  ability  and 
great  influence,  maintains  that  four  hours  of  shop  work  and  four  hours 
of  study  make  a  stronger  man  than  eight  hours  of  study,  but  that  the 
time  thus  taken  from  study  necessarily  reduces  the  amount  of  academic 
work  done  by  his  students.  And  this  is,  I  think,  in  accord  with  the 
experience  of  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  schools  in  which  the  manual 
work  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  the  student's  time.  But  it  is  also  the 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  who  have  been 
connected  with  schools  in  which  the  time  given  to  tool  work  is  consid- 
erably less,  that  a  moderate  amount  of  manual  training  not  only  does 
not  reduce  the  academic  work  done,  but  that  it  stimulates  the  student 
to  greater  effort  and  more  successful  study.  This  statement  is  true  in 
regard  to  every  city  in  which  I  found  the  conditions  permitting  a  com- 
parison to  be  made.  In  most  of  the  cities  visited,  however,  the  absence 
of  manual  training,  or  the  great  attention  devoted  to  it,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  draw  any  conclusions  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

On  receiving  the  foregoing  statement  from  Dr.  Belfield  it  was  deemed 
best  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  but  on  a  more  clearly  defined 
basis,  in  this  country,  and  after  a  conference  with  him  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  he  was  urged  to  undertake  the  inquiry  through  corre- 
spondence. Dr.  Belfield  was  so  well  known  to  all  the  principals  of  man- 
ual training  schools  and  the  presidents  of  technological  institutions  in 
this  country  that  he  seemed,  with  his  recent  experience  in  Europe,  to 
be  well  equipped  for  the  study.  In  order  to  carry  this  inquiry  on  sys- 
tematically Dr.  Belfield  issued  a  circular,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

Chicago,  May  30, 1892. 


Dear  Sir:  At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  I  am  endeavoring  to  collect  some  data 
from  the  manual  training  sc'.hools  of  this  country,  on  the  relation  of 
manual  to  academic  work.  You  will  greatly  oblige  by  mailing  me 
answers  to  the  following  queries  concerning  your  institution. 
Yery  respectfully, 

Director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 

m 

1.  How  many  hourq  per  day,  or  per  week,  are  given  by  each  pupil  to 
shop  work  (excluding  drawing)? 


*•', 
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2.  How  many  iiours  to  drawing? 

3.  Whjjt  is  the  character  of  the  shop  work  for  boys?    For  girls? 

4.  Is  shop  work  compulsory  on  all  pupils? 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  shop  work  on  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  pupil's  acadeiuic  work:  1.  In  mathematics?  2.  In  science?  3. 
In  literature?    4.  In  general? 

I  wish  to  know  whether  the  pupil  who  takes  manual  training,  in  addition  to  the 
re^lar  academic  work,  does  as  much  acailouiic  work,  and  does  it  as  well,  as  the 
pupil  who  has  the  academic  work  only. 

6.  Do  you  perceive  any  effect  of  shop  work  on  the  mind  or  character 
of  the  pupil  different  from  the  effect  of  the  academic  work  ?  If  so,  what  ? 
and  how  much? 

•  7.  Wliat  is  the  maximum  time  which,  in  your  judgment,  can  be 
devoted  to  shop  work  without  injury  to  academic  work? 

8.  To  what  grade  of  pupils  (prhnary,  grammar,  or  high  school)  do 
the  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  refer? 

9.  Kindly  add  whatever  remarks  you  may  think  loertinent. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Belfield's  inquiry  are  best  stated  by  himself  in  a 
report  made  to  the  Department  under  date  of  October  13, 1892,  as 
follows: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  accordance  with 
your  instructions  given  in  May  last.  It  was  your  wish  that  I  should 
ascertain  the  effect  on  academic  studies  of  the  manual  work  of  the 
character  usually  prescribed  in  schools  known  as  manual  training 
schools,  particularly  whether  the  addition  of  such  hand  work  to  the 
usual  curriculum  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the  pupil  in  his  ordinary- 
studies.  In  furtherance  of  this  object  I  prepared  a  circular  (copy  of 
which  is  enclosed)  and  sent  it  to  the  presidents  of  technological  schools, 
universities  having  engineering  department**,  to  city  superintendents 
of  i)ul)lic  schools  in  which  manual  training  exists,  and  to  princi- 
pals and  directors  of  manual  training  schools  and  of  high  schools 
including  manual  training  in  their  work.  In  order  to  secure  unbiaseil 
reports  1  addressed  the  circular,  whenever  possible,  not  to  the  person 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  manual  training,  but  to  some  official  of 
superior  rank,  whose  position  enabled  him  to  perceive  more  clearly  and 
to  judge  more  dispassionately  the  effect  of  manual  training  on  the 
other  studies.  For  instance,  I  addressed  a  circular,  not  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Philadel])hia  Manual  Training  School,  but  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools;  and  this  expedient  Avill  exi>lain 
the  absence  from  this  reportof  communications  from  several  men  engaged 
in  this  department  of  education.  In  some  cases,  however,  my  circular 
was  referred  to,  and  answered  by,  the  teacher  directly  in  charge  of  the 
manual  training  department. 

The  circular  was  prepared  specially  for  schools  of  grammar  and  hi|^li 
school  grade,  in  which  manual  training  is  usually  added  to  the  regular 
academic  curriculum.  It  was,  however,  as  has  been  stated,  sent  to 
technological  schools,  also,  although  it  was  well  understood  by  the 
writer  that  some  of  the  inquiries  were  not  pertinent  to  the  work  done 
in  such  institutions,  in  onler  to  make  the  results  of  my  investigations 
as  broad  as  possible. 

To  the  circulars  sent  forty-two  replies  were  received,  the  tabulated 
results  of  which  are  given  on  separate  sheets  which  accompany  this 
letter.  Your  attention  is  invited  especially  to  the  replies  tx)  questions 
numbered  5  and  0,  as  embodying  the  information  particularly  desired 
by  you. 
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The  general  testimony  of  the  replies  is  that  pupils  taking  manual 
training  a«  a  part  of  their  school  work,  in  the  regular  school  hours, 
accomplish  as  much  academic  work  as,  or  more  than,  those  pupils  who 
devote  the  same  number  of  hours  to  school  work  without  the  manual 
training.  While  a  few  of  the  officials  reporting  are  unable  to  say 
more  than  that  they  perceive  no  reduction  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
a<jademic  work  done,  the  large  majority  report  more  and  betteracademic 
work  when  the  hand  work  is  added.  It  is  noticeable  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  larger  the  amount  of  time  given  to  manual  training  the  more 
marked  are  the  beneficial  results. 

The  testimony  in  regard  to  the  comparative  quantity  and  quality  of 
academic  work  done  by  those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  take  the 
hand  work  is,  I  think,  most  valuable  when  given  by  those  reporting 
from  schools  in  which  the  hand  work  is  optional.  In  such  schools, 
where  each  class  is  composed  of  pupils,  soibe  of  whom  take  the  manual 
training  and  some  not,  but  to  all  of  whom  the  same  lessons  in  academic 
work  are  assigned,  the  opportunity  for  comparison  is  remarkably  good. 
Such  a  school  as  the  Toledo  high  school  aftbrds  the  opportunity,  and 
the  present  superintendent  of  the  Toledo  schools,  who  makes  the  report, 
has  had  unusual  facilities  for  studying  this  matter,  since  he  was  the 
principal  of  the  Toledo  high  school  when  manual  training  was  added 
to  its  course.  His  remarks,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Woodward  of 
Saint  Louis,  Mr.  Eichards  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  Mr.  Stan  wood  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  President  Fetterolf  of  Girard  College,  and  others,  are 
worthy  of  attention,  coming  from  careful  observers  who  have  given 
years  to  the  study  of  the  subject. 

The  reports  from  the  schools  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  states,  the  grammar  and  high  schools  in  one  class,  the  universities 
and  technological  schools  in  another. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Belfield's  inquiries,  presented  in  tabular  form,  as 
indicated  in  the  report  just  given,  are  of  great  value.  The  testimony 
is  universal  from  the  leading  training  schools  in  this  country  as  to  the 
time  which  can  be  devoted  to  shop  work  without  injury  to  academic 
work,  and  upon  the  eiffect  of  manual  training  on  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  pupil's  academic  work  in  various  directions.  These  results 
are  shown  in  the  following  tabulated  statement: 


■F" 
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Mar- 
ein- 
\l 
num- 
ber. 


2 

3 


6 


8 


0 


10 


11 


12 


13 


11 


15 


16 


Name  of  institution. 


CogsTrell  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege, San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Public  schools,  Wash  in  j^- 
ton.  District  of  Columbia. 

A  Hunt  a  University,  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. 


English  high  and  manual 
training  school,  Chicago, 

lUiuois. 


Grnmmar  schools,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Chicago  Manual  Training 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Hiffh   school.   La  Grange, 
lllinuis. 


Manual    training    school, 
Moline,  Illinois. 

Manual  training  high  school, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Baltimore  Manual  Training 
School,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 


McDonogh  School,  McDon- 
ogh,  Maryland. 


High    scliool,    Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Public  schooUi,   TValtliam, 
Massachusetts. 

Public  schools,  Winchester, 
Massachusetts. 


High  school,  Minneapolis, 
lOiuucsota. 

High   school,   Saint  Fan], 
Minnesota. 


Name  and  oflScial  title 
of  person  reporting. 


Elisha  Brooks,  princi- 
pal. 


W.  B.  Powell,  super- 
intendent. 

Horace  Bumstcad, 
president. 


Albert  G.  Lnne,  su- 
perintendent. 


Albert  G.   Lane,  su- 
perintendent. 

Henry  H.  Belfleld,  di- 
rector. 


Henry  W.  Thui-ston, 
principal. 


O.  Curtis  Wicks,  in- 
structor in  manual 
work. 

H.F.  A.  Eleiuschmidt, 
principal. 


A.  Neiirton  £baun:h, 
professor  of  higher 
mathematics. 


Duncan  C.Lyle,  prin- 
cipal. 


Charles  Jacobus,  su- 
pervisor of  manual 
training. 


tendcnt. 


-,  supenu- 


E.Hunt,  superintend- 
ent. 


John   Morris,   super- 
visor. 

Albert  A.  Gordon,  jr., 
supervisor. 


Hours  per  week 
in-- 

Shop 
work. 

Draw- 
ing. 

H 

8i 

2 

2 

n 

li 

10 

6 

2 

U 

10 

5 

8 

2 

n 

24 

10 

5 

elO 

5 

8  too 

8 

7» 

3i 

4 

2 

2 

1 

«f 

3i 

6 

2| 

Character  of  shop 
work  for— 


Carpentry, 
turning, 
forging. 


Wood,  met- 
al. 

Bench, 
lathe, 
forge,  met 
chanical 
drawing. 

Wood, 

forge, 

foundery, 

mnehino 

shop. 
AVood 


V/«H>d, 

fiiundery, 

forge, 

machine 

shop. 
Wood 


Wood 


Wood, 
foimdery. 

machine 

shop, 

sheet 

mt'tal. 
Woo<l, 

forgo, 

machine 

shop, 

sheet 

met-al. 
Wood. 

mouldiug, 

printing. 


Wood, 

forge, 

foundery, 

machine 

shop. 
Wood, 

forge. 


Model- 
lini^fCarv 
ing. 


Sewing, 

cooking. 
Sewlup, 

COOklDf^, 

lAundry, 
mu'ainji. 


Carving, 
cooking. 


Wood. 


ood. 
iet«i. 


W 
met« 


Wood, 
forge, 
machine 
shop. 


a  Below  high  school. 

bin  a  regular  manual  training  school. 
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Shop 
work 
com- 
pul- 
sory 
to  all. 


Teg. 


(a) 
Tee. 


Effect  of  Bbop  -work  on  the— 


Tea. 

No.. 
Te«. 

No.. 

No.. 
Tea. 


Tea.. 


No. 


No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 


Amount  and  character  of  aca- 
demic work  in  matheteatioa, 
Bcience,  literature,  and  in  gen- 
eral. 


Makes  the  mind  brighter  and 
keener  in  msthematios  and  sci- 
ence. The  student  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  general  work  of  the 
school. 

Just  the  same  and  just  as  good . . . 


We  see  no  loss  accruing  to  the  ac- 
ademic work  either  in  quantity 
or  quality.  I  doubtif  shop  work 
had  better  be  prolonged  far  into 
the  higher  courses  where  time  is 
a  moro  important  element* 

All  being  required  to  take  the 
full  course  we  can  not  compare. 


Intensifies  interest  in  all  work, 
and  docs  academic  work  as  well. 

In  mathematics  and  science  more 
and  better  workr;  in  literature 
less.  Tlie  general  average  moro 
and  better. 

No  effect.  No  academic  work  is 
omitted  for  sake  of  manual 
training. 


School  open  too  short  a  time  to 
notice  effect. 

The  school  is  new.    As  much  ac- 
.    ademic  work,  and  as  well  done, 
OS  in  other  high  schools. 


More  analytic  power.  CultiYatcs 
powers  of  obscrTfition.  Opens 
field  for  expression. 


The  pnpil  who  takes  manna]  train- 
ingin  addition  to  the  rogular  ac- 
ademic work  does  more  academ- 
ic work  and  does  it  better  than 
the  pnpil  who  has  the  academic 
work  only. 

No  difference  i>erceptible;  fully 
equal  and  possibly  more 
earnestly  done. 


School  in  operation  one  year  only. 
Con  not  determine. 


Good  in  all. 


A  help  rather  than  a  hindcrance 


In  mathematics  and  science,  in- 
creased amount  and  higher 
character. 


Mind  and  charac- 
ter different  from 
the  effect  of  aca- 
demic work. 


More  self-reliant. 
No  suspicion  that 
work  IS  degrad- 
ing. 


I  can  not  honestly 
say  that  I  see  it; 
yet  I  beliero  it 
exists  and  is  a 
beneficial  effect. 

Not  asce^ainod . . . 


DeTolops  closer  ajv- 
plication. 

I>evelops  the  will 
power    and    the 
judgment     with 
much  earnestness 
and  readiness. 
Helps     self-con- 
trol and  adds  to 
intereftt  in  all 
work ;  increases 
enthusiasm. 
A  decided  effect  in 
dignity  and  in- 
dependence. 
Makes  them  more 
self  reliant. 


Cultivates  inde- 
pendent investi- 
gation. 


I  am  convinced  the 
effect  is  good. 


A  IHtle  more  man- 
liness, good  Judg- 
ment, and  a  bet- 
ter eye  for  busi- 
ness. 


More  thoughtful. 


Tes.  Befers  to 
article  publish- 
ed. 

Tes.  The  mind 
is  broadened  and 
made  more  ca- 
pable of  under- 
standing a  logi- 
cal course  of 
reasoning. 

e  Five  in  lower  claasoa. 


Miojlmum  hours 
wmch  can  be  de- 
voted to  shop 
work  without  in- 
jury to  academic 
work. 


2  per  day. 


2  to  4  per  week 
1|  per  day 


10  per  week. 


2  per  week 


7^  to  10  per  week 


2  per  day 


1|  per  day . 
b  2  per  day 


10  per  week. 


10  per  week. 


7|  per  week . 


4  per  week. 


2  to  3  per  week . . 


10  per  week. 


7J  per  week. 


Grade 

of  pupils 

referrea  to. 


High  school. 


Three  upper 
grades  of 
grammar;  3 
classes  col- 
lego  pre- 
paratory. 

High  school . 


Seventh  and 

eighth 

grammar. 
High  school. 


High  school. 

Highacliool. 
High  school. 


Upper  gram- 
mar and 
high  school. 


grammar 
and  high 
school. 


High  school. 


Eighth  and 
ninth  gram- 
mar. 

Eighth  and 
ninth  gram- 
mar, and 
highscIiooL 

High  school. 


High  school. 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 
iiia> 
ber. 


2 
S 


5/ 
6 


8 
9 


10 


11 


12 

18 
14 

IS 
If 


S.  Ex.  65 39 
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Mar- 

al 
num- 
ber. 


4 


Name  of  insiitutioxi. 


Saint  Lauis  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  Saint  Xiouift, 
3tfissouii. 


Pnlilic    pchools,     Concord, 
New  Ilanipfihirc. 


Public  schooLs, Mont  Clair, 
New  Jersey. 


Public  .schools,  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 


Public    schools,  Viuelond, 
New  Jersey. 


Ilish  School,  Albany,  New 
York. 


Public  schools,  Jamestown, 
New  York. 


Name  and  official  title 
of  person  reporting. 


C.  M.  Woodward,  di- 
rector. 


L.  J.  Rnndlett,  snper- 
intcnden^ 


J.  H.  Love,  clerk  board 
of  education. 


TJsher  W.   Cutts,  su- 
perintendent. 


J.  P.  Bennett,  superin- 
tendent. 


Oscar    B.    Kobiuson, 
princix^al. 


Rovillns    R.    Rogers, 
saperintendcut. 


Hours  per  week 
in — 


Shop 
work. 


10 


2 


lto3 


1* 


li 


Draw- 
ing. 


Charnelerof  shop 
work  for — 


Boys. 


2 


Itoll 


Wood, 
foundery, 
forge, 
machine 
shop. 


Wood, 


Wood; 
metal. 


Wood. 


Wood 


Wood. 


Wood. 


Girls. 


Sew  ins 


Cookini^, 
scwrng,    ^ 
model- 
ling, wo^.dj 
carving,    i 


Sewing 


Sloid 


Sewing, 
otc. 
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Shop 
work 
com- 
pul- 
sory 
toalL 


Yea. 


Effect  of  shop  work  on  the— 


No. 


No. 


Ye8.. 


Yea. 


Yea.. 


No. 


Amount  and  character  of  aca* 
demic  work  in  mathematics, 
acienco,  literature,  and  In  gen- 
eral. 


1.  The  introduction  does  not  les- 
sen the  amount  of  mathematics; 
it  creatly  improves  the  quality. 
2.  The  aame^ia  true  of  the  work 
in  science.  The  knowledge  of 
tools  and  principles  of  construc- 
tion is  Invaluable  in  laboratory 
work.  3.  The  amount  of  lan- 
guage and  literature  is  less 
than  in  most  schools,  but  the 
quality  is  hi^h.  4.  Shop  work 
helps  in  a  hieh  degree  to  give 
general  Intel Iigenco  and  inde- 

?oudent  thought  and  action, 
n  A  woi-d,  as  an  education 
which  develops  faculty  and 
gives  power  and  a  taste  for 
more  education,  shop  work  as 
an  clement  in  a  curriculum  has 
positive  value. 


I  have  observed  no  appreciable 
difference.  I  think  all  work 
that  tends  to  develop  the  man- 
ual part  of  a  child's  orgauiza- 
tion  should  be  made  compul- 
sory, but  should  not  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  break  the  conti- 
nuity of  regular  school  work. 

Good 


Better  work  done  in  mafJiematics 
and  science;  no  special  differ- 
ence in  literature ;  an  excellent 
effect  in  general. 


1.  Not  marked.  2.  Helpful.  3. 
Not  noted.  4.  It  has  drawn  at- 
tention from  this  work  hereto- 
fore, but  not  much  now. 

The  mannal  training  pupil  does 
as  much  work  (acaaemic)  and 
does  it  as  well  as  the  one  who 
has  academic  work  only.  We 
are  agreed  that  the  influence  of 
manual  training  in  our  school 
is  good  in  every  respect,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  physically  j 
and  we  kuow  that  in  many  in- 
stances it  has  great  influence 
in  giving  direction  to  the  fu- 
ture life  of  the 

Generally  favorable' 


Mind  and  charac- 
ter different  from 
the  effect  of  aca- 
demic work. 


The  effect  appears 
to  be  an  unu- 
sual clearness 
in  concepts  in 
which  dctinito 
delations  and  ex- 
actlimits  are  nec- 
essary. Sound- 
ing phrases  are 
less  satisfactory, 
and  the  student 
Is  not  coutent  to 
stop  short  of  a 
sound  and  clear 
conclusion.  In 
our  higher  poly- 
technic work  (en- 
gineering) the 
graduates  of  the 
manual  training 
school  have  a 
high  reputation 
for  ability  to  at- 
tack new  prob- 
lems and  do  inde- 
fendeut  work, 
n  practical  af- 
fairs they  seem 
to  be  able  to 
bear  an  unusual 
amount  of  re- 
sponsibility in 
directing  work. 
Pupils  are  gener- 
ally more  accu- 
rate in  thoir 
school  work. 


Yes.  SecBuparin- 
tendtiut's  report. 


Pupils  observe 
more  closely  and 
reason  from 
cause  to  effect. 
I  think  the  boys 
are  mono  manly 
and  self-rospocl- 
ing  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  cultivates  the 
habit  of  atten- 
tion    and     in 
creases  careful- 
ness. 

Our  experience  is 
too  limited  for 
answer. 


la  some  cases  the 
work  begets 
an  interest  in 
school  which 
nothing  else  has 
secured. 


Maximum  hours 
which  can  be  de- 
voted to  shop 
work  without  in- 
jury to  academic 
work. 


10  per  week. 


Grade 

of  pupils 

referred  to. 


High  school. 


2  per  week. 


2  per  week. 


2  per  week. 


1  to  8  per  week . . . 


Depends  on  aca- 
'tieitiic  course, 
and  many  other 
things. 


Primary, 
grammar, 
high 
school. 


Hiffhest 
grammar 
grades 
and    high 
school. 


Grammar 
and   high 
school. 


High  school 


Grammar 
grades. 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 
num- 
ber. 


8 


Q 


mm^^^fi}^ 


^^>-^ 


4^ 
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k 


Mar-, 
gin. 
«1 
nnia- 
l)er. 


Name  of  institution. 


Public  achools,  Newburgh, 
New  York. 


Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
New  York, 


Name  and  official  title 
of  person  reporting. 


-,  superin- 


tendent. 


C.R.  Richards,  direc- 
tor department  of 
science  and  tech- 
nology. 


Technical    School,   Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


J.  B.  Stan  wood,  direc- 
tor. 


Hours  per  week 
in— 


Shop 
work. 


2to2i 


«k 


Draw- 
ing. 


3ito4i 


10 


Character  of  shop 
work  for — 


Boys. 


Wood. 


Wood, 
foundcry, 
forge, 
machine 
shop,  tin- 
smith- 
ing. 


Girls. 


Sewing, 
dress- 
making. 
mUIi- 
nery. 
wood 
carving, 
cook- 
ing. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  GRAMMAE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Shop 
work 
com- 
pul- 
aofy 
toad. 


No. 


Yea, 

in 

high 

school. 


Effect  of  shop  work  on  the 


Ainonnt  and  character^  of  aca- 
demic work  in  mathematics, 
scfcnco,  litoratnre,  and  in  gen- 
eraL 


Good.  They  do  as  mnch  and  as 
well;  from  increased  interest 
helieve  they  do  better. 


TVe  believe  that  the  discipline  of 
concentrated  effort  obtained 
through  the  shop  work 
strengthens  the  power  of  anpli- 
cution  in  the  academic  stnufes ; 
and  that  the  care  and  accuracy 
demaude<l  in  these  operations 
reacts  most  helpfully  upon  all 
other  school  work.  We  cer- 
tainly find  that  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  in  his  school  work, 
as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  stimu- 
lated by  his  shop  work  expe- 
rience, and  that  ne  approaches 
his  other  studies  witlt  greater 
zeal  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Although  wo  have 
no  means  of  making  a  direct 
comparison  between  our  pupils 
and  those  taking  academic 
studies  only,  we  believe  emphat- 
ically that  our  pupils  would 
compare  favorably  with  these 
in  intellectual  development. 


Yes.. 


As  onr  school  is  operated  upon 
the  plan  that  shop  work  is  a 
benefit  to  academic  work,  our 
existence  is  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  The  exceptional 
cases  (in  which  pupils  do  not 
take  shop  work)  all  indicate 
that  the  pupils  tiUcing  shop 
and  academic  work  accomplish 
the  most.  The  field  of  observa- 
tion, however,  is  rather  small, 
too  small,  in  fact,  to  base  apod- 
tive  statement  upon. 


Mind  and  charac- 
ter difiiBrcnt  from 
the  eft'ect  of  aca- 
demic work. 


Effect  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  in- 
direct. We  be- 
lieve it  decided- 
ly beneficial. 

Wo,  however,  do 
not  feel  that 
the  influence  of 
manual  train- 
ing should  bo. 
sought  in  Its 
effect  upon  the 
other  studies  of 
the  school,  but 
mthor  i|i  the 
better  develop- 
ment of  an  in- 
dependent side 
of  the  pupil's 
character,  and 
in  the  training 
uiddisciplineoi 
the  will.  The 
regularacadem- 
ic  studies  deal 
mainly  with  th» 
processes  of  the 
intellect  and 
with  the  emo- 
tions, but  the 
strengthening 
aod  develop- 
ment of  the  ex- 
ecutive facili- 
ties are  pe^l- 
iarly  the  prov- 
ince of  manual 
training.  In 
this  alrection 
the  results  are 
strongly  obvi- 
ous, and  the 
growth  of  the 
power  of  care- 
lul,  painstaking 
effort,  of  per- 
sistence, and 
again,  of  decis- 
ion, is  most 
marked.  This 
result  of  this 
development 
means  inevita- 
bly greater  self- 
reliance,  and  in- 
dependence of 
thought  and 
ohara<'.ter. 

Our  shop  work 
appears  to  give 
creater  solf-re- 
liance  and  stead- 
iness to  pupil's 
character.  Per- 
haps steadiness 
represents  the 
trait  that  seems 
to  be  most  dom- 
inant. This 
steadiness  rep- 
resents, to  our 
minds.the  form- 
ation of  the  hab- 
it of  industry; 
this  industry, 
too,  is  apparent 
in  the  aoademio 
as  in  the  shop 
work. 


Maximum  •  hours 
which  can  be  de* 
voted  to  shop 
work  withontin- 
Jury  to  academic 
work. 


2to2|  per  week. 


^  of  school  day. 


3  per  day. 


Grade 

of  pupils 

referred  to. 


Uai- 

gin- 

al 

QIID- 

ber. 


One  year 

rrammar, 

three 

years  high 

school. 
High  school 


High  school. 


2 
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Mar- 
gin- 
al 

num- 
ber. 


Name  of  iiustitatlon. 


High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio.. 


Name  and  official  title 
of  person  reporting. 


H.  "W.  Compton,  su- 
perintendent. 


Girard    College,    Philadel- 
pliia,  Pennsylvania. 


3 


Manual   Training    School, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 


nia. 


Public  schools,    Tidionte, 
Pennsylvania. 


Public  schools.  West  Ches- 
ter,  Pennsylvania. 


A.  H.  Fetterolf,  presi- 
dent. 


Hours  per  weok 
in— 


Shop 
work. 


3to7| 


Edward    Brooks,    bu- 
X>erintendent. 


B.  D.  Crawford,  super- 
intendent. 


Addison  (Tones,  super* 
intendent. 


a5 


10 


Draw- 
ing. 


3to3| 


61  to  5 


3 


2 


a  Including  meohanical  drawing. 


Character  of  8ho|> 
work  for — 


Boys. 


Wood, 
foaudery, 
forge, 
machine 
shop. 


Wood, 
metal, 
fonndery, 
electri- 
cal me- 
chanics. 


Girls. 


Wood 
carvf»g, 
sewing , 
cooking, 
dresa- 
making. 


n 


Wood, 
fonndery, 
forge, 
machine 
shop,  tin. 


Wood. 


Wood. 
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MA.NUAX  TRAINING  tS  GBAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Shop 
work 
com- 
pul- 
sory 
toaiL 


No. 


Yes.. 


Yes. 


No. 


No.. 


Effect  of  shop  work  on  the — 


Aroonnt  and  character  of  aca- 
demic work  in  mathematics, 
science,  literature,  and  in  gen- 
eral. 


Onr  pupils  go  right  along  -with 
the  manaal  training  work  and 
Ihe  textbook  work;  those  in 
manual  doing  juHt  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  textbooks 
as  those  who  take  no  m.'innal 
work.  So  far  ^s  I  can  judge 
from  general  observation  of  tne 
characters  and  the  mental  work 
of  the  pupils,  1  see  but  little 
difference  in  the  two  chisses  of 
pupils.  Some  piipils  do  both 
kinds  of  work  easily;  some, 
less  fortunate  in  mental  organi- 
zation, will  fail  to  do  either  line 
well. 


Our  experience  is  that  boys  do 
better  in  academic  work  with 

Fractice  in  manual  training, 
n  mathematics  they  have  bet- 
ter ideas  of  the  form,  size,  and 
dimensions  of  objects.  In  nat- 
ural science  they  are  benefited 
by  the  kuowledge  they  acquire 
oi*  the  facts  and  f()rce8  of  mat- 
ter. Our  school  week  consists 
of  thirty-tw»)  hours,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  we  accomplish 
more  in  twenty -seven  hours 
with  manual  training  than  we 
would  in  thirty-two  hours  with- 
out manual  training. 
"We  believe  that  the  pupils  in  our 
manual  training  scnocd  do  quit« 
as  much  work  m  a  given  time 
as  thosrt  in  any  city  high  school, 
and  that  the  character  of  the 
work  they  do  is  quite  as  good 
as  the  work  in  the  average  high 
school. 


They  do  as  much  work  and  fully 
as  well.  I  think  the  proper 
place  for  manual  training  is  in 
the  grammar  schools.  Have 
tried  it  in  both  grammar  and 
high  school  for  six  years. 

The  uoj'S  do  as  much  work,  and,  I 
believe,  do  it  l>etter  than  the 
girls  wno  do  not  go  to  the  shop. 


Mind  and  charac- 
ter di  tl'erent  from 
the  effect  of  aca- 
demic work. 


I  think  the  effect 
of  manual  train- 
ing on  the 
minds  and  char- 
acters of  pupils 
is  healthfnl  and 
wholesome.  So 
mucli  depends 
on  the  mental 
constitution  of 
individual  pu- 
pils that  it 
seems  to  mo  it 
will  always  bo  a 
difHcult  matter 
to  ans wer  satis- 
fact?t>rily  such 
qut'stionsasthe 
aboTc. 

Wo  tindthat  since 
the  introduc- 
tion of  manual 
training  our 
discipline  is 
made  easier, 
and  that  boys 
show  more  in- 
telligence in 
comprehending 
whatever  is 
hroughtto  their 
notice,  while.  In 
general,  thoy 
have  a  wider 
range  of  thought 

Manual  training 
.  strc-ngthens  the 
power  of  the 
will,  develops 
the  faculties  of 
observation  and 
judgment,  nnd 
gives  a  keen  in- 
tellect usl  grnsp 
generally  of  the 
principles  of 
mathematics 
and  science,  and 
as  a  conse- 
quence it  has  a 
beneHcial  influ- 
ence morally. 

More  practical 


The  work  in  the 
shop  iuculcf^tes 
the  habit  of 
seeing  things 
when  they  are 
looked  at  by  the 
pnpils.  The 
shop  makes  the 
boys  more  ac- 
curate in  their 
thinking.  More 
boys  desire  to 
learn  trades, 
and,  especially, 
more  of  them 
go  to  the  engi- 
neering courses 
at  college. 

b  Free-hand. 


Maximum  hours 
which  can  be  de- 
voted to  shop 
work  without  in- 
jury to  academic 
work. 


2  per  day. 


The  same  time  as 
is  given  to  aca- 
demic work. 


1  per  day 


2  per  week. 


Grade 

of  pupils 

referred  to. 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 

•  her. 


Highest 
grammar 
grade  and 

high  school. 


Grammar 
and   high 
school. 


2 


High  sohool. 


Grammar  . . 


High  school. 
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Mar- 

Name  of  institution . 

Name  and  official  title 
of  person  reporting. 

Hours  per  week 
io— 

Character  of  shop 
work  for — 

nuqi- 
ber. 

Shop 
work. 

Draw- 
ing. 

Boys. 

i 

Girls. 

1 
2 

Le  Moyne  Normal   Insti- 
tute,  Memphis,   Tennes- 
see. 

s 

Public  schools,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

Public  schools,  Monomonio, 
Wisconsin. 

• 
% 

0 

A.  J.  Steele,  principal. 

0.  H.  Kcke,  principal 
Byan  high  school. 

B.  B.  Dudgeon,  super- 
intendent. 

* 

5 

6 

5 

• 

» 

8} 

• 

4 

< 

Wood, 
printing. 

Sewing, 
cooking, 
printing. 

8 

•• 

Wood 

• 

9 

Cooking, 
.    sewiug. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  GRAJilMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Sliop 
work 
com- 
pul- 
sory 
to  all. 


YC8. 


Effect  of  shop  work  on  tli&— 


Amount  and  character  of  aca- 
demic work  in  mathomatica, 
Bcience,  literature,  and  in  gen- 
eral. 


No... 


No.. 


In  mathematics  and  science,  di- 
rect and  undoubted  help.  In 
literature  and  eoncrally,  can 
see  no  iiyurj.  We  prize  most 
highly  tlie  educational  side  or 
value  of  manual  training. 


It  does  not   interfere  with  aca- 
>     dcmic  work  in  any  of  these  sub- 
jects,  and    rather    helps   out 
observation  in  science. 


After  the  novelty  v>/  the  work 
wore  off  the  academio  work  did 
not  suffer  in  the  least.  In 
many  cases,  especially  among 
the  slower  pupils,  the  academic 
work  seemed  to  improve. 


Mind  and  charac- 
ter different  from 
the  effect  of  aca- 
demic work. 


The  tendency  is 
to  train  or  lead 
to  natural  meth- 
ods of  study ; 
cramming  or 
mere  memoriz- 
ing is  dropped 
for  real  »tudy. 

It  ma  Ices  them 
more  practical 
in  their  thought, 
and  produces 
better  and  more 
interested  work- 
ers. 

I  did  noticO'that 
the  pupils  who 
were  noticeably 
careless  and  un- 
tidy in  their 
work  in  aca- 
demic lines  be- 
came ambitions 
to  do  work 
which  compar- 
ed favcArably 
with  that  of 
other  pupils, 
and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  these 
pupils  were 
somewhat  in- 
spired b}'  a  self- 
resnect  and 
priao  which 
reached  beyond 
the  school  work. 


Maximum  hours 
wliich  can  be  de- 
voted to  shop 
work  without  in- 
jury to  academic 
work. 


I  of  school  time  . . 


5  per  week. . . 


2  per  aay 


Grade 

of  pupils 

refeircdto. 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 
num- 
ber. 


Grammar 
and  high 
school. 


Upper  gram- 
mar    and 
high  school. 


nigh  school . 


2. 


8 


iii' 


'A. 
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5 
6 


8 


Name  of  iitfltitutioii. 


UAiverslty      of     Illinois, 
ChaBipaigD,  IHinois. 

Bose  rolytcclmio  Institute, 
Tcrro  Haute,  Indiana. 


Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 


MaHsnchusctta  Institute  of 
TocLnology,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachuBctts'. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Art>or,  Michigan. 


Cornell  University  (Sibley 
College),  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas. 


Name  and  official  title 
of  person  reporting. 


Thomas    J.    Burrill, 
acting  regent. 

H.   T.    Eddy,    presi- 
dent. 


G.  W.  BiKsell,  profes- 
sor of  mechanical 
engineering. 


H.    W.  Tyler,    secre- 
tary. 


H.   T.   Fuller,    pre«I- 
dent. 

C.  G.  Taylor,  sni;)er- 
intcndent  of  shops. 


R.  H.   Thurston,    di- 
rector Sibley  College. 

,  president . . . . 


Hours  per  week 
in — 


Shop 
wonc. 


10 
10  to  15 


6 


15 


0 

4 


Draw- 
ing. 


6 


Character  of  shop 
work  for — 


Boys. 


Wood,  iron 


Wood,  met- 
al.   . 


6 


9 
2to5 


Wood,  met- 
al. 


Pattern- 
making. 

Machine- 
shop,  pat- 
tcrniuak- 
ing,  fomi- 
dery,  fo^o. 
The   four 
principal 
shops. 
Wood, 
forgo,  ma- 
chine 
shop. 


Girla. 


a  In  English  courses. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Shop 

-work 

com- 

pal- 

Bory 

tu  all. 

Effect  of  shop  work  on  the— 

Maximum   hours 
which  can  be  de- 
voted   to     shop 
woric  without  in- 
jur)' to  academic 
work. 

Grade 

of  pupils 

referred  to. 

Mar- 

Aroonnt  and   character  of  aca- 
demic  work   in   mathematical 
Bcieiice,  literature,  and  in  gen- 
ei;al. 

Mind  and  charac- 
ter different  from 
the  effect  of  aca- 
demic work. 

gin- 
al 
num- 
ber. 

Veb(a) 
Yea.. 

No  .. 

Yos(l») 
Ye8(a) 

Yes.. 

Yes(6) 

The  men  do  same  class  work  as 
others  not  taking  shonwork, 
and  are  certainly  not  benind. 

We  have  no  academic  pupila 

The  above  can  hardly  be  filled  out 
as  you  desire,  because  the  de- 
partment of  mechanical  engi- 
neering ofl^rs  a  special  courtio 
of  study  calculated  to  develop 
thcBtndent  into  a  meclianical 
engineer  and  does  not  givemuch 
general    training,  the  supposi- 
tion being  that  ho  has  hau  it  or 
will  obtain  it  later. 

No  effect  noti  ced .    Shop  work  and 
drawing  play  so  secondary  a  rolo 
that  nut  much  can  be  added  to 
what  I  have  said. 

Favorable  in  all  cases ......... 

Nothing   dcflnlto 
notic^. 

it  increases  alert- 
nei«s  and  powers 
of  observation, 
besides  the  train- 
ing it  ffives  in 
practical  profes- 
sional affairs. 

2  ner  dav 

Freshman 
class,  col- 
lege. 

Co:  lege 
grade. 

College 
grade. 

College 

College 
grade. 

Collngo 

College 

College 

1 

Varies  according  to 
circnmstances. 

2 
8 

No  effect  noticed . . 

4 

• 

Precision        and 
thoughtfulness 
increased. 

The  mind  and  body 
are  stronger. 

Keeps  them  alert, 
ready,  and  eifi- 
cient. 

15  per  week 

2  to  2^  per  day 

3  ner  dav 

5 

1.  Good;   2.  good;  3.  medium;  4. 
good. 

Good  in  all  respects.    I  think  bet- 
ter. 

A  fl  oronrl  or  buttfir   ......... 

6 
7 

W    y\,M.     U.J      .•••..... 

8 

b  In  mechanical  department. 


'». 


v.i* 


ri 


r%. 
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Indepeiidcnt  inquiries  which  have  been  made  all  seem  to  indicate  the 
tmthfiilness  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Belfteld,  as  stated  in  his 
report  of  May  1S92,  given  above,  relative  to  his  study  of  the  question 
^  in  Europe,  that  the  combination  of  mental  and  manual  work  does  not 

?j  .*         diminish  the  amount  of  purely  academic  work  done,  provided  the  man- 
^\  .  ual  work  is  held  properly  in  abeyance;  and  as  to  specific  time|  the  facts 

justified  him  in  stating  that  from  one  to  two  hours  per  day,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  the  work,  can  be  profita- 
:€  ^^y  applied  to  the  manual  side  of  edacation.    The  evidence  brought 

out  in  the  foregoing  tabulated  statement  relative  to  American  institu- 
tions clearly  justifies   this  conclusion,  and,  as   stated,  independent 
^'  inquiries  by  oflBcers  of  the  Department  of  men  who  have  had  long 

exx)erience,  both  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  manual  training  schools 
and  in  manual  training  as  applied  in  reformatories,  reAsult  in  the  posi- 
tive corroboration  of  such  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

KAliniAL  TBAIHIVG  AVD  TBADE  IVSTBVGTIOIT  IN  BEFOBMATO- 

BIES. 

As  progress  is  made  in  the  study  of  criminology  the  causes  of  crim- 
inal action  become  more  clearly  understood  and  the  criminal  appeiirs 
morrf  and  more  in  the  light  of  an  undeveloped  being ;  and  he  is, undevel- 
oped in  all  his  faculties,  whether  he  is  considered  as  a  worker  or  as  a 
morjil  and  intellectual  being.  Not  only  are  those  faculties  which  enable 
a  man  to  labor  honestly  and  faithfully  for  the  care  and  support  of  him- 
self and  family  undeveloped,  but  all  the  others.  If  this  position  be  the 
correct  one  penology  should  find  ways  and  means  of  developing  the 
criminal  in  all  his  faculties.  The  corrigible  criminals,  or  those  amen- 
able to  reformatory  efforts,  represent  probably  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth  of  all  long  term  convicts.  Under  modern  penological  views  there 
is  a  revolt  from  the  old,  cruel,  and  barbarous  system  of  setting  pi'isoners 
at  work  at  what  is  known  as  purely  penal  labor,  that  is,  running  a 
tread- mill  or  turning  a  crank  5  and  the  assumption  now  is  that  men  in 
prison  should  be  set  at  work  in  the  same  industries  and  in  the  same 
way  and  under  the  same  methods  which  exist  outside  of  prisons.  This 
plausible  position  is  taken  by  most  penologists;  but  when  the  matter 
of  reformation  is  considered,  then  the  question  of  development  along 
those  lines  on  which  a  boy  can  best  be  developed  becomes  important 
The  criminal  must  be  kept  in  honorable  and  skilful  employment;  his 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  if  susceptible  of  development,  must  be 
trained  in  various  directions.  The  treatment  of  this  subject,  appealing 
broadly  to  philanthropic  interests^  as  well  as  to  all  who  desire  to  secure 
the  safety  of  society,  must  be  illustrated  by  one  grand  example  only, 
that  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  New  York  State  Eeformatory 
at  Elmira;  for  the  experience  of  this  institution  can  be  the  experience 
of  all  institutions  wherever  conditions  are  similar.  The  information  re- 
lating to  this  celebrated  reformatory  is  taken  from  the  writings  of  the 
editor  of  The  Summary,  a  periodical  published  at  the  Elmira  reform- 
atory, the  editor  always  being  an  inmate  of  the  institution,  and  the 
Sixteenth  Year  Book  of  the  institution ;  and  many  of  the  statements 
herein  made  are  in  the  actual  language  taken  from  these  works  and 
adapted  to  the  methods  of  an  official  report. 

The  Elmira  reformatory  of  today  is  to  the  reformatory  of  1876,  to 
put  the  proposition  mathematically,  as  sixteen  is  to  one.  From  a  mere 
modernized  penitentiary,  as  it  was  essentiarl  it  should  be  in  the  first 
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few  months  of  its  existeuce,  when  its  population  was  recruited  with 
more  or  less  discrimination  from  the  state  prisons  at  Auburn  and  Sing 
Sing,  and  with  accommodations  for  less  than  500,  the  Institution  has  been 
developed  into  a  great  compulsory  educational  establishment  for  improv- 
able felons  and  corrigiblesj  and  there  were,  at  the  close  of  1891,  about 
1,300  men  undergoing  a  systematic  process  of  reintegration  and  prepara- 
tion for  again  commingling  with  society.  Moral,  mental,  and  manual 
training  have  been  systematically  coordinated,  with  the  end  in  view  of 
turning  out  practical,  self-helping,  self-controlling  citizens.  As  is  well 
known  the  system  in  practice  at  Elmira  is  that  of  indeterminate  sentence, 
the  reformable  convict  being  sent  there  by  the  courts  under  a  sentence  to 
last  until  the  pr6per  authorities  consider  the  inmate  competent  to  mingle 
again  with  his  fellows  outside  the  institution,  and  even  then  the  insftitu- 
tion  has  its  hold  upon  the  discharged  or  partially  discharged  convicts 
In  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  convalescence  was  construed  to  be 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  capability  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  a 
disposition  to  live  in  consonance  with  the  self-protective  requirements 
of  society.  Under  this  consideration  of  what  criminal  convalescence  is 
it  is  obvious  that  the  course  of  treatment  essential  to  secure  it  would 
bo  cultivation  of  mind  and  body  to  a  point  that  would  render  the 
subject  fit  to  take  an  honorable  stand  in  the  honest  vocation  which 
seemed  best  adapted  to  his  conditions.  The  reformatory  prescriptioD, 
then,  as  stated  by  the  editor  referred  to,  consists  of  a  trinity  of  m's — 
mental,  moral,  and  manual  training— and  these  ingredients  have  been 
used  in  varying  proportions  during  the  past  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  their  relations  in  the  remedy  being  invariably  controlled  by  the 
needs  of  the  patient  as  developed  in  diagnosis,  and  oftentimes  by  the 
invention  of  better  methods  and  the  intervention  of  new  laws.  The 
success  of  the  application  of  this  prescription  has  been  such  that  at 
the  end  of  a  decade  the  reformatory  had  firmly  established  itself 
as  something  more  than  an  experiment,  although  it  has  continued  to 
rank  as  an  experimental  station,  inasmuch  as  opportunity  is  con- 
stantly afforded  for  the  test  of  plans  that  offer  promise  of  aid  in 
accomplishing  the  ends  aimed  at.  While  the  cardinal  features  of  the 
reformatory  plan  have  remained  unaltered,  from  the  first  there  have 
been  numerous  changes  in  the  details  of  the  curriculum,  and  during 
the  past  few  years  there  have  been  many  innovations  resulting  from 
the  variable  statutes,  the  immense  increase  in  intermural  population, 
and  a  more  widespread  understanding  of  the  reformatory's  system 
and  its  object  by  the  general  public.  Both  design  and  chance  have 
conspired  to  give  prominence  to  the  educational  factor,  until  now  the 
term  "technological  university"  is  often  applied  to  the  institution; 
and  the  term  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  misnomer.  The  apparent 
chief  pursuit  at  present  of  a  large  majority  of  the  inmates  is  educa- 
tion, and  from  sunrise  until  considerably  after  sunset  their  minds, 
their  wills,  and  their  muscles  are  exercised,  now  in  acquiring  a  service- 
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able  trade  and  learning  to  apply  it,  now  in  bridging  the  chasm  between 
illiteracy  and  a  comprehension  of  language,  mathematics,  and  the  sci- 
ences, and  again  in  debating  and  deciding  theoretical  and  practical 
moral  points  which  had  been  entirely  unconsidered  by  the  inmates, 
and  always  in  practising  self-control  and  subordination  to  constituted 
authority,  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a  strict  disciplinary  regime. 

Systematic  trades  instruction  was  first  undertaken  in  1886,  and  then 
ODly  in  a  small  way,  owing  to  lack  of  space  and  absence  of  suitable 
appliances.  In  that  year  three  connected  one  story  pavilions,  Greek 
cross  shaped  and  affording  27,000  square  feet  floor  room,  were  con. 
structed  and  fitted  with  paraphernalia  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
half  a  dozen  trades,  including  plastering,  bricklaying,  stone  cutting, 
blacksmithing,  cari)entry,  and  frescoing,  to  about  150  men.  Only  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  two  evenings  each  week  were  set  apart  for  instruc- 
tion and  practice,  and  yet  most  gratifying  results  were  noted.  It  was 
just  about  this  time  that  the  labor  system  was  being  changed  from  the 
contract  to  the  state  account,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  people 
expressed  by  their  ballots,  and  it  was  planned  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  thus  provided  to  reinforce  the  trades  instruction  by 
the  establishment  of  diversified  industries  in  which  a  fair  amount  of 
skill  would  be  required,  whereby  inmates  could  in  their  daily  labor 
prepare  themselves  to  earn  sufficiently  when  relieved  of  restraint. 
Much  progress  had  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  the  scope  of  the 
evcuing  trades  school  had  been  greatly  widened  when  the  legislature, 
in  the  summer  of  1888,  passed  a  bill  which  substantially  prohibited  all 
convict  labor,  except  for  the  making  of  articles  to  be  used  by  the  state 
in  its  various  institutions.  This  measure,  in  its  application  to  the 
reformatory,  seemed  to  demand  the  substitution  of  the  trades  school 
for  productive  labor,  and  it  was  not  many  weeks  before  all  the  inmates 
of  the  institution,  exceptiug  those  required  for  the  conduct  of  its  cleri- 
cal and  domestic  affairs,  had  been  organized  in  trades  classes  and  were 
devoting  half  of  every  ^day  in  fitting  themselves  for  engaging  as  jour- 
neymen or  advanced  apprentices  in  some  one  of  twenty- five  trades 
taught.  Disciplinary  officers  were  engaged  with  special  reference  to 
their  competence  to  impart  technological  instruction,  and  courses  were 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care.  For  tliose  whom  it  would  benefit 
classes  in  mechanical  drawing  were  formed  under  expert  draughtsmen. 
Capacity  to  earn  a  living  at  some  recognized  trade  became,  under  the 
rules,  indispensable  to  conditional  release. 

The  effects  upon  the  men  were  most  salutary.  In  this  method  of 
reformation,  at  least,  there  was  nothing  too  occult  for  them  to  under- 
stand. Many  of  them  who  had  hitherto  had  very  meagre  conceptions 
of  the  value  of  industry  were  promptly  brought  to  a  realization  of  the 
factthat  their  criminality  and  its  consequences  were  largely  due  to 
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lack  of  ability,  and  sometimes,  even,  of  the  disposition  to  maintaixi 
themselves,  as  did  their  honest  and  plodding  felloe  beings.  Hands, 
as  well  as  minds,  were  without  cnltiire, 

"  If  I  had  been  taught  a  trade  at  either  my  first  or  my  second 
imprisonment  I  should  never  have  known  a  third  conviction  for  crime," 
earnestly  declared  one  youth  of  19  years  uj)on  tearfully  confessing  to 
the  superintendent  that  he  had  already  been  a  prisoner  in  a  reform 
school  and  a  state  prison.  Upon  appearing  before  the  parole  court 
the  almost  invariable  answer  of  the  applicants  for  a  term  of  "enlarged 
liberty  without  the  inclosure"  to  the  ^uery,  "  What  will  you  do  for  a 
living  when  released!''  has  been,  "Why,  work  at  my  trade — ^the  trade 
I  have  learned  here.'' 

The  prison  law  of  1889  was  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  arrange- 
ments in  vogue  at  the  reformatory  at  the  time  of  its  passage  that  its 
only  immediate  effect  was  to  encourage  an  extension  of  the  trades 
school  system  and  to  warrant  projects  for  its  permanency.  At  that 
period  the  inmates  of  the  reformatory  were,  as,  indeed,  they  are  now, 
divided  into  three  grades,  described  as  the  first,  second,  and  third. 
The  intermediate  (second)  was  that  into  which  all  prisoners  were  initi- 
ated upon  their  arrival.  From  it,  by  six  months  of  perfect  record  in 
the  schools  of  trades  and  of  letters  and  in  general  conduct,  they  could 
be  advanced  to  the  first  grade,  from  which  in  another  six  months  their 
conditional  liberation  might  be  authorized,  or,  through  a  serious  iofrac. 
tion  of  the  rules  or  a  sequence  of  imperfect  monthly  records,  they  could 
be  reduced  to  the  third,  or  convict  grade,  out  of  which  they  could  only 
extricate  themselves  and  begin  to  make  headway  toward  release  after 
from  three  to  twelve  months,  according  to  the  frequency  with  which 
they  had  displayed  tendencies  to  rank  with  the  incorrigibles.  The  new 
law  adopted  the  same  nomenclature  in  designating  the  three  classes  of 
prisoners  in  the  state  penitentiaries.  In  the  third  grade  it  placed  all 
those  convicts  regarded  as  wholly  incorrigible  and  whose  labor  was  to 
be  neither  instructive  nor  productive.  Of  this  class  there  were  scarcely 
any  in  the  reformatory,  and  to  avoid  confusion,  since  the  section  of  the 
statute  was  adjudged  to  apply  to  this  institution,  there  was  a  rechris- 
tening  of  the  grades  without  alterations  of  the  regulations  applying  to 
them.  The  first  grade  became  known  as  the  upper  first,  the  second 
as  the  lower  first,  and  the  third  as  the  second. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  classification  it  will  be  readily  appre- 
ciated how  favorable  was  the  new  law  to  the  furtherance  of  the  trades 
school  scheme  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  legislative  act  com- 
manded that  all  prisoners  of  the  first  and  second  grades  shall  be 
emijloyed  "with  reference  to  fitting  the  prisoner  to  maintain  himself 
by  honest  industry  after  his  discharge  from  imprisonment,  and  it  is  the 
primary  or  sole  object  of  such  labor."  It  was  furthermore  decreed  in 
the  law  that  "  such  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  may  be  so  employed 
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hard  labor  for  industrial  training  and  instruction  solely,  even  though 
no  useful  and  salable  products  result  from  their  labor,"  and  that  ^<the 
labor  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  directed  primarily  to  the  production 
of  useful  and  salable  prodncts,  but  secondarily  to  fitting  such  prison- 
ers to  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry  after  their  discharge 
from  prison,  even  though  their  labor  be  rendered  thereby  less  produc- 
tive." 

Under  these  circumstances  there  has  been  no  haste  in  resurrecting 
the  strictly  industrial  feature  of  the  reformatory,  since  it  was  apparent 
that  the  main  object  could  be  more  surely  brought  about  tiirough  the 
building  up  of  the  technological  department  until  it  had  atbiined  its 
highest  plane  of  usefulness.  It  is  now  furnishing  instmetion  to  men 
in  no  less  than  32  distinct  trades,  for  periods  of  from  two  to  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  some  of  the  classes  are  so  organized  and  equipped  as 
to  be  able  to  manufacture  for  revenue.  The  trades  taught  and  the 
distribution  of  the  pupils  among  the  various  classes  on  October  1, 1891, 
were  as  follows: 


Iron  moulding 88 

Iron  forging 16 

MachiniAts 66 

Horseshoeing 16 

P&lterDmaking 7 

Brass  moulding 5 

Brass  finishing 28 

Plumbing SO 

Steam  fitting 4 

Tinsmithing 20 

Stone  cutting 41 

Bricklaying 131 

Plastering 23 

Frescoing 32 

Carpentry 72 

Boat  building 43 


Wood  -yrorldng  (machinery) 4 

Cabinctmaking  (bendbi  work) ^ 

Hard  TTOod  finishing 22 

Wood  turning 14 

Upholstery , 32 

Wood  carving 26 

Bookbinding 27 

Cooking 16 

Baking: 5 

Shoemaking 24 

Stenography 19 

Music  (band) 32 

Barbcring 21 

Electricians 3 

Printing 27 

Tailoring 42 


Of  inmates  not  receiving  trades  instruction  on  that  date  87  had 
graduated  from  the  technological  department,  58  were  equipped  with 
a  trade  on  admission  and  required  no  instruction,  120  were  in  the 
second  grade  and  had  been  transferred  on  that  account  to  a  produc- 
tive industry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  population  included  those 
physically  incapacitated,  awaiting  parole,  or  awaiting  assignment. 

Ill  imparting  trades  instruction  the  efforts  of  the  tutors  is  not  bent, 
merely,  toward  giving  a  theoretical  knowledge,  but  they  endeavor  to 
gi'aduate  practised,  practical  workmen.  Abundance  of  opportunity  for 
putting  to  a  test  the  efiSciency  of  the  pupils  is  found  in  the  requirements 
of  the  establishment.  A  new  guard  wall,  850  feet  long  and  21  feet  high, 
and  an  additional  building,  450  feet  long,  containing  504  cells,  class 
rooms,  and  oiJicers^  quarters,  with  all  ai)i)urtenan(!es,  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  masonry  of  the  walls  and  a  portion  of  the  stone  fonnda- 
tious  of  the  extension,  the  work  of  trades  school  classmen.    The 
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enlargement,  refuxnisliing,  and  redecorating  of  an  assembly  hall,  to  seat 
1,500,  are  likewise  chiefly  the  work  of  pupils  of  the  trades  school 
divisions,  and  all  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  inmates  is  made  in  the 
tailoring  and  shoemaking  classes. 

In  so  far,  at  least,  does  the  reformatory  reform  that  none  of  its 
charges  is  permitted  to  pass  to  liberty  until  he  can  read  and  write 
with  facility,  and  hasmasteredthefourrudimentary  principles  of  arith- 
metic. This  is  the  minimum  requirement.  A  majority  of  those  who  are 
deemed  suitable  subjects  for  the  parole  privilege  have  reached  an 
educational  standard  on  a  par  with  that  of  graduating  classes  in  pub- 
lic grammar  schools,  and  many  finish  a  course  similar  to  that  pre- 
scribed for  high  schools. 

The  school  system  had  its  inception  in  the  second  year  of  the  insti- 
tution's active  existence — 1877.  The  attendance  then,  as  ever,  was 
compulsory.  One  hundred  and  seventy  men,  most  of  whom  were  trans- 
ferred from  state  prisons,  and  two- thirds  of  whom  had  no  knowledge 
of  simple  arithmetic,  were  divided  among  twenty  small  classes  and  in- 
structed in  the  elementary  principles  of  language  and  mathematics  by 
inmate  teachers.  In  1879  a  systematic  and  more  advanced  school  course 
was  devised  and  inaugurated  by  an  Elmira  college  professor,  to  whose 
aid  were  summoned  several  experienced  pedagogues.  This  course  has 
increased  yearly*  in  efficiency  and  grown  wider  in  range  until  now  it  is 
bounded  by  a  kindergarten  on  the  one  hand  and  a  geometry  class  on 
the  other,  and  embraces,  besides  its  eight  language  and  nine  arithme- 
tic classes,  divisions  studying  English  literature,  American  and  ancient 
history,  political  economy,  civil  government,  physical  geography,  alge- 
bra, electricity,  ethics,  and  motal  philosophy. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  major  divisions — the  primary,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  academic.  These  are  again  divided  into  classes 
the  primary  department  having  six  subdivisions  and  the  intermediate 
and  academic  two  each.  Inhere  are,  in  addition,  special  classes  for  the 
teaching  of  English  to  German,  French,  and  Italian  speaking  inmates. 
The  classes  assemble  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings  at  6.30  o'clock,  and  continue  in  ses- 
sion until  8.  There  are  also  Sunday  sessions  for  instruction  in  practical 
ethics  and  moral  philosophy.  The  school  exercises  continue  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  with  only  sufficient  intermission  between  the 
terms  to  give  time  to  reorganize  the  classes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  design  is  that  every  corrigible  prisoner  shall, 
prior  to  his  release,  take  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  trade  which 
seems  to  the  management  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  his 
future  life;  for  to  make  and  hold  a  place  as  a  respected,  law  abiding 
citizen  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  he  be  equipped  with  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  some  handicraft  through  which  he  may  earn  snfii- 
cient  to  satisfy  his  reasonable  wants.  The  assignment  to  a  mechanic 
arts  class  is  made  by  the  general  superintendent  immediately  on  the 
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inmate's  arrivaL  The  organization  of  all  training,  both  manual  and 
trade,  is  quite  complete,  so  much  so  that  during  a  greater  portion  of 
the  working  time  of  the  week  the  institution  is,  as  has  been  intimated, 
a  vast  technological  training  school,  in  which  upward  of  thirty  recog- 
nized trades  are  being  taught  to  over  a  thousand  youths  and  men. 

In  its  general  organization  the  trades  school  has  two  divisions. 
In  one  of  these  are  included  all  classes  in  which  the  end  is  exclusively 
instruction  and  in  the  other  are  the  classes  in  which  production  is  an 
object,  though  secondary  to  instruction.  In  both  divisions  the  pupils 
are  given  ample  opportunity  for  practical  work,  and  to  test  their 
earning  capacity.  .  The  least  amount  of  benefit  is  derived  by  those  wlio 
are  engaged  in  the  productive  branches,  in  finishing  hardware,  mak- 
ing umbrellas,  pipes,  and  packing  boxes,  and  to  these  occupations  are 
chiefly  assigned  second  grade  men,  who  by  their  loss  of  standing  have 
forfeited  for  the  time  the  privilege  of  learning  a  more  useful  trade. 

In  many  of  the  classes  the  instruction  afforded  is  sufficient  to  prepare 
a  pupil  of  average  ability  to  take  and  hold  a  place  as  a  journeyman, 
while  in  others  the  time  allotted  is  so  brief  and  the  opportunities  for 
practice  are  so  limited  that  a  certificate  of  graduation  simply  predicates 
that  the  holder  is  fitted  to  rank  as  an  advanced  apprentice.  He  luis, 
however,  m  a  few  months  acquired  a  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  his  work  that  would  have  taken  him  as  many  years  to  pick  up  in  a 
shop,  and  has  reached  a  stage  at  which  he  may  quickly  attain  a  value 
as  a  mechanic.  The  courses  for  the  various  classes  are  carefully  plan  ued, 
and  each  instructor,  who  is  an  expert  in  his  line,  is  provided  with  a 
printed  outline  describing  in  detail  the  order  in  which  lessons  are  to  be 
imparted  and  the  number  of  hours'  exercise  for  each  part.  When  a 
pupil  has  spent  a  specified  time  on  any  one  part  of  an  outline  he  is 
examined,  and,  if  proficient,  takes  up  the  next  succeeding  part.  Fail- 
ing to  come  up  to  the  standard  he  is  marked  accordingly  and  continues 
practice  on  the  same  part.  The  basis  of  marking  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  school  of  letters,  the  inmate  losing  from  one  to  three  labor  credits 
according  to  the  judgment  of  his  relative  efficiency  as  represented  in 
the  percentage-  credit  allowed  to  him  between  zero  and  seventy-five. 

Bricklaying, — Members  of  this  class  have  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate during  the  past  year  in  having  an  unlimited  amount  of  practical 
work  upon  which  to  test  their  capabilities  and  gain.the  experience  which 
gives  them  confidence.  Under  the  direction  of  citizen  foremen  the 
class  and  its  graduates  have  raised  the  walls  of  the  new  north  wing 
extension,  450  feet  long,  with  the  massive  cell-house  blocks  witbiu; 
built  the  greater  part  of  the  new  north  guard  wall,  850  feet  long  and  21 
feet  high  5  reared  a  chimney  for  the  main  steam  making  plant,  140  feet 
high;  and  are  at  this  writing  putting  up  the  walls  of  the  new  tliieo 
story  industrial  building  adjoining  the  new  extension.  The  course  of 
instruction  and  practice  for  the  bricklaying  class  is  as  follows: 
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GOUB9H  IN  BUlCKUkYJlXG. 

Spreading  mortar  on  board  and  ou  wall ^ 90 

Laying  out  wall;fir8t  dry,  then  with  mortar 30 

Eighft-inch  wall  wtthoat  plumb  or  linof  spread  mortar  foe  three  britskS;  striking 

joints 30 

T welve4neh  square  piers,  and  chimneys,  striking  joints > 30 

Eight-lncsh  wall  with,  plumb  and  line,  with  chimney,  fire-place  ^  turn,  corners^ 

build  pilasters 60 

Twelve-inch  waH  with  plumb  and  line,  with  fire-place,  flues;  turn  comers, 

build  pilasters ,.  60 

Eight-inch  plain  wall;  turn  corners,  spre-Jid  mortar  for  three  l^ricks^  build  pilas- 
ters, run  projections  between  pilasters  to  fiioo  of  same 60 

Ditto  for  twelve-inch  wall - 60 

Sizteen-inch  wall ;  turu  corners,  attoiid  to  headers  outside  and  inside,  run  wall 

high  without  scaffold SO 

Sixteen-inch  wall;  bats  f(»  backing  and  filling,  putting  flues  in  wall  without 

projecting 30 

Semicircular  arches,  4  inches  by  8  inches  and  12  ioclies  by  16  inehea 60 

Segmental  iwehes,  4  inches'  by  8  inches  and  12  inches  by  16  inches 60 

Gothic  arches,  4  inches  by  8  inches  and  12  inches  by  16  inches 60 

Dovetail  arches,  8  inches  by  12  inches 30 

Eight-inch  wall;  turn  corners,  set  door,  window  sills,  ami  frames;  semicircu- 
lar arck  over  all .- ^ 30 

Twelve-inch  wall;  coniers,  pilasters^  windows,    doors,   semicircular    arches; 

bracket  cornice  between.;  pilasters  connected  b^'  semieircular  arch SO 

Sixteen-inch   wall;    comers,  windows,  doors,  semicircular  arch  outside,  seg- 
mental arch  inside  over  windows,  dovetail  over  doors 30 

Gables^  plain  and  with  windows 30 

Arches,  gables,  octagons,  and  half  octagons 30 

Change  square  to  octagon .* 30 

Battering  brick  work  plumb... 30 

Long  plain  twelve-inch  wall ;  pilasters,  windows,  doors ;  work  fast 60 

Mixing  mortar ;  two  lessons  a  month  for  1  year. 

Before  graduation  eack  man  must  be  able  to  lay  bricks  plumb,  neatly, 
and  at  the  rate  of  600  bricks  in  eight  hours.  There  are  no  limitations 
upon  the  size  of  this  class  during  the  building  season^  and  as  many  as 
150  pupils  have  been  carried  on  its  roll. 

Plastering, — As  this  trade  is  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  bricklaying 
it  is  taught  chiefly  to  the  same  men,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes 
after  they  have  completed  their  course  with  tlie  plumb  and  troweL  The 
instruction  is  given  in  booths  formed  of  stud  partitions,  lathed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  arranged  to  present  the  conditions  ordinarily  to  be 
found  in  rooms  of  various  shapes.  These  furnish  accommodations  for 
18  men  at  a  time.  Advanced  members  of  the  class  have  found  prac- 
tice during  the  year  in  plastering  the  walls  of  the  new  auditorium 
and  of  the  504  cells  in  the  new  extension,  and  they  are  called  upon 
frequently  to  re-plaster  rooms  in  many  parts  of  the  institution.  The 
course  of  instruction  and  practice  is  as  follows: 
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COURSE  IN  PLASTERINa. 

Hours. 

Lathing *^ 

Making  mortar,  when  and  how  to  hegin  plastering,  thickness  of  coat 40 

Names  of  tools,  scratch  coat,  how  put  on,  and  what  for 72 

Brown  coat,  how  pnt  on,  when  and  what  for;  screeds  and  spots  and  their  ohject.  72 

Putting  brown  coat  on  lath 40 

Putting  brown  coat  on  brick  or  stone  work 40 

Finishing  brown  coat  for  paint  or  fresco 40 

White  coat,  clear  lime  skin,  lime  and  sand  skin 40 

White  coat,  sand  finish,  trowel  work 40 

White  coat,  sand  finish,  float  work 40 

White  coat,  hard  finish,  preparing,  applying  to  wall,  using  trowel  and  brush, 

finishing  angles  and  comers 144 

Applying  scratch  coat  to  arches  and  diflferent  angles 40 

Applying  brown  coat  to  arches  and  different  angles 40 

Cornice,  centre  pieces  and  circles,  preparing  material,  etc 72 

Making  centrepieces  and  putting  ou  wall 40 

Tnrniug  circles  ou  wall  and  white  coat  around  them 40 

Preparing  mortar  for  different  kinds  of  work;  preparing  lime  for  white  coat...  40 

Fresco  painting, — ^The  equipments  of  the  class  room  in  which  this 
trade  is  taught  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  30  persons.  There  are 
wooden  screens  for  beginners,  supplemented  by  hanging  ceilings. 
When  the  pupil  has  developed  sufficient  facility  he  is  given  work  on 
walls  and  ceilings  wherever  decoration  is  required.  During  the  f>ast 
summer  the  plaster  of  the  new  auditorium  has  been  very  artistically 
treated  by  members  of  this  class,  many  of  whom  exhibit  exceptional 
merit.    The  course  of  instruction  and  practice  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  nr  fbesco  paintino. 

Hotus. 

Preparation  of  walls 24 

Drawing  ono-iuch  lines 24 

Drawing  fine  lines 24 

Drawing  lines  to  represent  woven  work 24 

Draw iiig  beveled  squares,  quadrilaterals,  and  hesuigouB  with  fine  lines 72 

Stencilling,  joining  where  ties  occur,  edging  with  fine  lines 72 

Making  appropriate  top  and  bottom  borders  for  stencil ^ .     60 

Free-hand    practice  on  simple  geometric  designs,  laying  out  and  edging  with 

fine  lines,  high  light,  and  shade 120 

Laying  out  and  fiuisbing  ceilings,  including  free-hand  work 120 

Imitation  of  nionlding,  light  and  shade 60 

j-^ee-hand  borders  and  scroll  work 100 

Finishin^x  coilings  overhead,  all  free-hand  work 120 

Final  examination,  test  piece 120 

Stone  cutting, — The  contributions  of  the  advanced  pupils  of  this  class 
to  the  building  erected  during  the  past  year  are  scarcely  less  note- 
worthy than  those  of  the  bricklayers.  They  have  furnished  all  the 
cut  stone  for  the  foundations,  copings,  and  general  trimmings  of  the 
north  wing  extension.  This  has  given  them  sufficient  practice  to  qual- 
ify them  to  hold  places  with  journeymen  of  considerable  experience. 
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The  planned  course  covers  all  kinds  of  work  in  common  use.  The  class 
room  has  a  floor  space  of  oyer  10,000  square  feet  and  no  limit  is  placed 
on  the  size  of  the  class.  The  course  of  instruction  and  practice  is  as 
follows: 

COrRSE  IN  STONE  CUTTING. 

Hoars. 

Ronghiug  out  stone €0 

Making  Bmooth  surface  on  stouo ^ 60 

Droving  and  smoothing  stone 75 

Tooling 60 

Squaro  jointing 40 

Chamfering  and  droving  ^vater  tablo;  and  jointing  same 50 

Cutting  window  sills  with  bevels 20 

Cutting  round  arches 20 

Cutting  Gothic  arches 20 

Straight  mouldings 60 

Mouldings  with  returns 60 

Gothic  and  round  arches,  combined  with  mouldings 80 

Round  arches  and  mouldings  for  bolting  course 60 

Spur  stouo  for  gable  roof 100 

Making  a  complete  window ^ 100 

Making  jambs  for  mantel 30 

Making  shelves  for  mantel 30 

Making  lintel  for  mantel 30 

Carpentry, — With  men  who  have  a  choice  of  trades  this  claSs  appears 
to  be  the  most  popular.  The  number  of  requests  to  join  it  are  always 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  accommodations,  although  plenty  of  room 
is  found  for  those  whose  predilection  is  natural,  or  is  based  on  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  mere  fancy.  The  course  comprehends  a 
wide  range,  and  it  is  expected  of  graduates  that  they  shall  be  capable  of 
erecting  a  wooden  tenement  from  cellar  to  ridge  pole.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  tests  of  efficiency  has  been  the  building  of  miniature  frame  houses. 
First  the  sills  are  laid  and  the  studding  begun,  then  the  ribbons  are 
placed  in  position  and  the  joists  are  laid  across.  £3ach  joint-  is  made 
with  due  attention  to  the  advantageous  cutting  of  the  lumber.  After 
the  rafters  are  in  place  the  plancher  and  frieze  are  put  on,  the  roof 
boards  are  fastened,  and  the  eaves  finished  off.  The  outside  doorways 
and  all  the  windows  are  also  inserted,  each  form  being  comx)leto  in 
every  particular.  In  the  building  operations  of  the  institution  no  class 
has  been  more  useful;  abundant  meritorious  evidences  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  instruction  being  found  in  the  structures  put  up  during  th^ 
year.    The  course  of  instruction  and  practice  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  IN  CARPENTRY. 

HourA. 
Use  of  rip-saw,  coarse  and  fine  cross-cut  saws 25 

Planing  a  2  by  4,  out  of  wind,  to  gauge  and  square 50 

The  carpenter's  square g 

Chamfering,  using  chisel 3g 

Mortises 38 
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Hours. 

Tenons 38 

Making  a  frame  of  a  given  size,  with  mortises  and  tenon  Joints 50 

Halving  together 25 

Making  a  frame  of  a  given  size,  halving  together  the  joints 38 

Mitre  joints 25 

Making  a  box  or  frame  of  a  given  size,  nsing  mitre  joints 38 

Making  timber  splices,  draw  bore  and  pin  together 63 

Dovetail 38 

Making  a  box  of  a  given  size,  dovetailing  it  together 50 

Blind  dovetail 38 

Making  a  box  of  a  given  size,  blind  dovotMling  it  together 50 

Lock  and  key 25 

Hinges 38 

Window-frames , 50 

Door-frames  . . .  -• 38 

Skirting 25 

Stud  partition  and  bridging 38 

Copings  round  casing,  and  moulding 38 

Filing  both  rip  and  cross-cut  saws 75 

Final  examinations 125 

Connected  Tv^itli  the  carpentry  class  is  a  small  group  of  men  engaged 
in  making  packing  cases.  This  ranks  as  a  productive,  as  well  as 
iuvstructive,  industry,  the  products  being  taken  up  by  the  hardware 
and  cabinet  departments  for  shipping  stock.    " 

Wood  turning. — ^This  course  is  brief,  requiring  only  from  three  to 
four  months  to  complete  for  those  who  are  assigned  to  the  class  half 
of  each  working  day,  and  it  usually  follows  or  precedes  a  training  in 
some  other  wood  working  branch.    It  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  IX  WOOD  TURNING. 

Hours. 
Using  of  gouge  in  turning  parallel  rods 7 

Using  of  flat  chisel  in  turning  parallel  rods 7 

Using  of  flat  chisel  in  cutting  beads 15 

Using  of  small  gouge  in  cutting  grooved ^. 15 

Turning  spindles 60 

Turning  chair  and  table  legs,  etc.,  from  patterns 60 

Turning  rosettes,  plinth  blocks,  core  pulleys,  etc 60 

Turning  hollow  work 30 

Turning  spheres  and  ovoids 15 

Wood  carving,^— ThiH  is  one  of  the  five  trades  taught  in  the  two 
story  shop  building  known  as  the  cabinet  works  at  the  west  end  of 
"the  enclosure.  The  advanced  pupils  and  graduates  of  this  and  the 
four  classes  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraphs  contribute  toward  the 
manufacture  of  sideboards,  lounges,  piano  stools,  etc.,  of  cheap  and 
fine  grade,  which  are  put  upon  the  market.  The  men  detailed  to  the 
wood  carving  class  are  selected  from  among  those  who  evince  artistic 
tastes  and  exceptional  appreciation  of  form.  The  class  room  is  designed 
to  accommodato  18  men  at  the  benches  at  one  time.  The  course  of  in- 
struction  and  practice  is  as  follows: 
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COURSE  IX  WOOD  CAHVINO. 

Incised  or  intaglio  work,  involving  stxaiglit  and  curved  lines 25 

Simple  chocked  panels,  using  not  more  than  three  tools 40 

Intaglio  designs  in  lines  of  varied  widths  and  depths,  combined  with  Incised 

leaves 100 

Conventional  leaf  carving  with  broad  bold  sweeps  and  plowing  curves 50 

Conventional  designs  of  greater  freedom  £tom  the  Gothic 100 

Panels  of  cabinets •  60 

Carving  of  aleaf  in  the  solid 60 

Carving  of  an  animarshead 100 

Carving  of  an  ivy  vine  in  the  solid 60 

Different  kinds  of  fruit 100 

Different  kinds  of  fish 100 

A  vase  and  flowers •  100 

Final  examination,  test  i)iece 100 

Wood  finishing, — The  staining,  finishing^  shellacking,  varnishing,  and 
rubbing  of  the  surface  wood  work  of  all  furniture  made  in  the  cabinet 
works  devolves  upon  members  of  this  division  as  rapidly  as  they  become 
proficient.  In  each  part  of  the  course  there  is  much  practical  work, 
and  it  is  done  with  great  care,  since  it  is  subject  to  the  most  searching 
and  critical  scrutiny  before  it  is  permitted  to  pass  to  the  upholstery  or 
cabinet  classes,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  course  of  instruction  and 
practice  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  IK  WOOD  FINISHING. 

Honrs. 

Sandpapering  soft  wood,  wal{iut,  and  ash 60 

Sandpapering  oak  and  cherry 40 

Staining  cherry  and  walnut 40 

Staining  ebony  and  mahogany 40 

Filling  ash,  oak,  and  walnut 60 

Puttying 20 

Shellacking  soft  wood 60 

Shellacking  walnut 60 

Shellacking  ash 60 

Shellacking  oak -■ 60 

Sandpapering  the  shellac,  soft  and  hard  wood 40 

Varnishing  soft  wood 60 

Vaniishiug  hard  wood 60 

Rubbing 120 

Polishing SO 

Reilnishing  furniture 150 

Cdbinctmaking, — Preliminary  to  engaging  upon  the  active  work  sot 
apart  for  this  cl^s,  the  members  receive  lessons  in  the  care  and  use  of 
tlie  great  variety  of  tools  required  by  cabinetmakers.  They  are  then 
given  considerable  practice  on  "dummy"  work,  and  finally  are  engaged 
upon  sideboards,  joining  the  parts  as  they  come  from  the  machine  room 
and  fitting  the  locks,  trimmings,  plate  glass,  etc.  The  sideboards  are 
of  various  shapes  and  in  many  designs,  and  are  finished  in  the  natural 
woods,  or  in  antique,  sixteenth  century,  and  old  English  styles. 

Upholstering, — Practice  in  upholstering  all  grades  of  softis,  lounges, 
ottomans,  chairs,  and  i)iano  stools  is  obtained  by  this  class  without 
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stint,  the  labor  of  the  members,  after  they  have  advanced  sufiBciently 
in  their  outlined  course,  being  dire<;ted  toward  preparing  goods  for 
sale.  The  cusliioned  fiimitare  is  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and 
is  covered  with  all  materials  ordinarily  used,  from  Brussels  carpet  to 
Turkish  rugs  and  the  finest  silk  plush.  The  course  of  instruction  and 
practice  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  IN  UPHOLSTER  [NO. 

Hoars. 

Springing  np  lonnges 24 

Upholsterin g  base  and  arm '. 48 

Upholstering  back 12 

Finishing  complete  lonngo 84 

Forming  rolls I 8 

Stitching  rolls 8 

Putting  on  covers 82 

Constructing  upholstery  for  whole  sofa 84 

Spring  edges 18 

Double  stuffing 18 

Covering 36 

Putting  on  fringe 1 

Upholstering  complete  sofa 84 

Small  chairs 15-20 

Arm  chairs 10 

Rockers 16 

Sofas 20 

Student  chairs 30 

Wood  working  machinery. — Under  this  class  head  come  a  considera- 
ble number  of  men  who  are  taught  how  to  care  for  and  manipulate  the 
great  variety  of  wood  work  machines  used  in  turning  out  the  product 
of  the  cabinet  works.  It  is  sought  to  make  them  thoroughly  familiar 
with  a  full  line  of  power  machinery,  and  they  have  opportunities  for 
treating  elm,  walnut,  cherry,  oak,  chestnut,  basswood,  whitewood, 
cucumber,  beech,  maple,  hickory,  and  ash,  learning  the  peculiarities  of 
the  grain,  and  the  effect  of  the  various  woods  on  knives  and  saws. 
Among  the  machines  used  are  band-saws,  buzz-saws,  surface  planers, 
shai)ers,  turning  lathes,  tenon-saws,  dovetailers,  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal borers,  swing-saws,  buzz  planers,  sanders,  and  carvers. 

Boat  Inilding. — A  year's  conscientious  labor  at  the  various  tasks  in 
this  department  is  generally  sufficient  to  qualify  men  to  select  lumber 
for  and  to  build  small  boats.  The  production  of  the  shop  includes  Saint 
Lawrence  river  skifi's  and  Adirondack  boats  from  10  to  24  feet  long, 
smooth  seam  and  canvas  canoes,  open  and  decked  sail  boats,  sailing 
canoes,  steam  launches,  spoon  oars,  paddles,  and  sails,  all  of  which  are 
made  for  the  trade.  The  boats  are  chiefly  of  the  better  grades,  smooth 
and  lapstreaked,  and  most  frequently  finished  in  the  natural  wood  colors, 
highly  polished,  with  plain  and  inlaid  decks,  and  brass  and  silver 
plated  trimmings.  The  pupils  «are  taught,  in  this  order,  i)laning  and 
sawing  stock,  keel  laying,  planking,  ribbing,  decking  and  seating, 
sandpapering,  oiling,  shellacking,  varnishing,  trimming,  and  crating, 
and  they  are  also  instructed  in  the  methods  of  fashionhig  oars  and  pad- 
dles and  of  cutting  and  stitching  sails. 
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Tyjpe  setting  and  printing. — ^Tbose  assigned  to  this  class  are  first  given 
a  full  coarse  in  compositioD,  and  are  not  considered  fully  competent 
for  graduation  until  they  can  set  fair  copy,  correct  proofe,  and  dis- 
tribute at  the  rate  of  1,000  ems  per  hour.  Thereafter,  if  they  display 
an  aptitude  for  the  printing  business,  they  are  advanced  to  stone  work 
and  to  the  press  and  job  rooms.  Then  they  receive  instruction  in  mak- 
ing up  forms,  methods  of  measuring  margin,  arranging  the  ftirniture, 
and  locking  up  forms;  arrangement  of  title  pages  and  other  displayed 
matter ;  sizes,  quality  of  paper  and  cardboard;  in  the  handling  of  hand 
presses  and  power  platen  and  single  cylinder  presses;  regulation  of 
impression,  making  register;  rollers,  their  composition  and  mode  of 
manufacture;  making  wood  and  metal  cuts  ready;  use  of  paper  cutters, 
etc.  Below  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  composing  room  and  showing 
the  rate  at  which  the  type  setter  is  expected  to  develop  speed: 

COURSB  TS  TYPE  SETTING  AND  PIUNTING. 

Hours. 

Names  and  uses  of  articles  in  printing  office  plant 24 

Learning  case  and  distributing 32 

Use  of  composing  stick  and  rule 32 

Sizes  and  designation  of  type '...,,  24 

Copy  marks 8 

straight  composition,  reprint  and  manuscript  copy ;  nonpareil^  brevier,  and 

long  primer.    Task  250  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  280  eras  per  hour 60 

Task  310  ems  per  hour GO 

Task  350  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  380  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  410  ems  per  hour * 60 

Task  450  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  480  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  510  cms  per  hour 60 

Task  550  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  580  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  610  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  650  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  680  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  710  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  750  ems  per  hour" 60 

Task  760  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  780  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  800  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  810  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  830  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  850  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  860  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  880  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  900  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  910  cms  per  hour 60 

Task  930  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  950  ems  per  hour 60 

Task  975  ems  per  hour 1 qq 

Task  1,000  ems  per  hour ^  qq 


I 
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In  the  plant  of  the  printing  office  is  included  a  Oolumbian  hand  press^ 
a  universal  jobber^  and  a  single  cylinder  newspaper  press,  all  of  which 
are  in  constant  use  every  secular  day  in  turning  out  the  thousands  of 
lesson  leaflets  for  the  schools,  the  great  mass  of  printed  stationery  and 
books  required  by  a  busy,  compact  community  of  nearly  1,500  persons, 
and  in  taking  impressions  of  The  Summary,  the  periodical  published 
in  the  institution.  The  stock  of  display  type  contains  over  a  hundred 
fonts  of  modem  casting. 

BodkMnding, — The  bookbindery,  as  is  fitting,  is  a  close  neighbor  of 
the  printing  office,  occupying  adjoining  apartments  in  the  same  build- 
ing. Besides  the  opportunity  for  instruction  it  furnishes  it  is  service- 
able as  an  adjunct  of  the  institution,  in  that  its  workers  rule  and  bind 
all  the  ledgers  and  blank  books  required  in  the  various  counting  rooms, 
pad  the  memorandum  blanks,  bind  and  rebind  library  books,  and  accom- 
l^lish  much  more  of  value  in  their  line.  The  course  of  instruction  and 
practice  is  as  follows : 

COURSE  IN  BOOKBINDING. 

Hours. 

Folding  stationery  and  printed  sheets 12 

Gathering 12 

Sewing  in  for  the  hands 25 

Sewing  of  hooks,  all  along  and  two  sheets  out : 50 

Patting  on  fly-leaves  on  print  work 12 

Putting  on  fly-leaves  on  hlank  work 37 

Gluing  the  hack 12 

Cutting  front  fore  edge 25 

Rounding  and  hacking 125  . 

Cutting  hoards  for  covers 25 

Head  handing 50 

Lining  of  the  hack 25 

Paring  of  leather 25 

Patting  on  of  hoards 25 

Leathering  of  hack  and  corners 65 

Case  making 25 

Sliding  up  (paper  and  cloth *) 25 

Pasting  up ." 25 

Pressing ." 25 

Marhling 65 

Gilding 65 

Red  edging 65 

Final  examination  hy  instructor,  hinding  whole  hook /. 50 

Under  the  same  lurisdiction  as  the  bindery,  and  in  an  adjoining 
room,  is  the  pai)er  box  shop  which  ranks  as  a  productive,  as  well  as  an 
instructive,  industry.  Here  are  made  the  boxes  in  which  are  packed 
the  shelf  goods  manufactured  in  the  hardware  department  and  in  the 
pipe  shop.  After  a  limited  time  for  practice  in  putting  together  the 
various  styles  of  boxes  the  workers  are  given  a  x)rescribed  task,  grad- 
ually increased  as  they  become  efficient.  In  the  bookbindery,  also,  is 
taught  the  care  and  use  of  ruling  machines. 

Moulding  {iron). — The  foundery  is  a  portion  of  the  hardware  manu- 
facturing plant,  and  the  trades  class  pupils*  in  it  begin  to  shape 
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articles  for  the  market  wlien  they  have  been  taught  the  first  principles 
of  moulding*  Besides  the  foundery  and  its  cupola  there  belong  to  the 
hardware  plant  a  two  story  finishing  shop  and  packing  room,  mill  room, 
large  storehouse,  pattern  safe,  fan  room,  match  room,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  for  transforming  a  piece  of  pig 
iron  into  a  finely  finished  merchantable  piece  of  shelf  hardware.  The 
product  consists  chiefly  of  shelf  brackets,  sad-irons,  frame,  side,  and 
screw  pulleys,  griDdstone  fixtures,  well  wheels,  casters,  barrel  bolts, 
registers,  and  kindred  goods,  the  annual  output  being  about  1,200 
tons.  There  are  120  inmates  employed  in  the  department — 50  in  the 
foundery  and  70  in  the  finishing  shop  and  packing  room.  The  mould- 
ing class  has  two  divisions.  In  one  the  rudiments  of  the  trade  aj^ 
taught.  When  the  pupil  becomes  sufficiently  advanced  he  is  trans- 
ferred into  the  foundery  proper,  and  there  receives  gradually  more  dif- 
ficult work  to  do,  until,  finally,  he  becomes  master  of  the  ti'ade. 
Some  idea  of  the  range  of  practice  that  is  gained  may  be  formed  from 
the  statement  that  over  1,000  brass  patterns  and  500  wooden  patterns 
are  in  use.  The  tyro  in  bench  moulding  is  taught  first  how  to  keep 
his  pattern  clean,  and  then  follow  lessons  in  the  tempering  of  sand, 
ramming  the  mould,  placing  of  bottom  board,  draAving  pattern,  and 
pouring.  This  is  all  bench  work.  '  The  same  course  applies  to  floor 
moulding  which  is  taken  up  by  the  most  advanced  pupils  before  grad- 
nation.*  All  work  is  subjected  to  the  most  critical  examination,  and 
when  faults  are  discovered  the  pupil  who  is  responsible  for  them  is 
cautioned  and  instructed  how  to  avoid  them. 

Hardware  finisliing. — In  this  class,  in  which  the  minimum  of  benefit 
is  derived  by  the  pupils,  since  the  work  is  of  a  kind  that  requires 
dexterity  rather  than  special  skill,  are  engaged  second  grade  men 
whose  standing  has  effected  their  titles  to  more  profitable  instruction 
for  the  time  being,  and  members  of  other  grades  who  require  absorb- 
ing employment  to  accustom  them  to  persistent  and  quick  muscular 
eifort,  and  who  spend  a  portion  of  their  working  hours  acquiring  'an 
insight  into  some  more  useful  vocation.    There  are  handled  in  this 
shop  as  many  as  50,000  small  pieces  of  hardware  a  day.    In  the  sort- 
ing, grinding,  polishing,  drilling,  tapping,  and  riveting  of  the  articles, 
after  they  have  passed  the  mill  room,  the  men  gain  familiarity  with  a 
variety  of  drilling  machines,  parallel  lathes,  pulley  frame  riveters,  wire 
cutters  and  straighteners,  emery  wheels,  sad-iron  turners,  chamfering 
hammers,  bolt  cutters,  sad-iron  handle  formers  and  polishers,  and  liave 
much  practice  in  japanning,  coppering,  and  bronzing. 

Fatter nmaliing. — Beginners  are  instructed  as  to  the  specific  proper- 
ties and  applications  of  wood,  and  have  explained  to  them  the 
operations  of  moulding  so  that  they  may  appreciate  the  uses  of  draught, 
halving,  cores,  etc.  Following  lessons  in  the  care  of  tools  and  in  the 
cutting  out  and  turning  of  wood  they  prepare  simple  patterns  and 
then  engage  in  the  more  difficult  exercises  in  which  cores  are  used. 
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A  frequent  test  in  a  final  examination  is  the  making  of  patterns  in 
detail  for  turning  lathes.  It  is  by  this  class  that  the  wooden  patterns 
for  the  brass  and  iron  moulders  are  made.  The  course  of  instruction 
and  practice  is  as  follows: 

COUnSK  IN  PATTEBNMAKJNQ. 

HOBXS. 

To  plane  a  2  by  4  out  of  wind;  to  gauge^  and  square  tliroughout 50 

Practice  in  use  of  rip  and  cut-off  saws - 25 

Filing  saws 25 

Mortising;  dovetailing,  and  mitreing  with  ehiBel 75 

Turning  stick  to  size : .*.  12 

Turning  bead»and  gouge  work  .- 25 

Turning  vases  and  general  lathe  work 38 

Making  round  core  boxes 8 

Bracket  pattern 38 

Crank  pattern — combining  tomiug  and  bench  work 25 

Small  hand  wheel 25 

Small  gear  blank,  eurred  arms 20 

SmaU  puUcy - 25 

Spider,  kettle,  gem  iron,  etc 75 

Draw  handle,  door  latch;  etc 50 

Tool  chest  for  hand  lathe 25 

Vise  pattern 63 

Eogiiie  cylinder,  core  boxes,  valve,  etc 75 

Hanger  pattern  for  line  shaft 38 

Detail  of  a  speed  lathe  assigned  by  instructor 50 

Globe  valve  pattern,  T-joints  and  elbows 50 

Final  examination ,  general  work  assigned  by  instructor 100 

Mcichinista, — In  the  machine  shop,  which  is  stocked  with  an  assort- 
ment of  engine  lathes,  speed  lathes,  planers,  drills,  and  other  metal 
working  machinery,  there  are  accommodations  for  50  men  in  the  two 
sections  of  the  class.  Preliminary  to  the  conrse  an  e:splanatiousis  given 
of  the  construction  of  the  raa<5hines  to  be  used  and  the  theory  of  cutting 
tools  is  analyzed.  The  earliest  work  is  at  benches,  which  are  supplied 
with  vises,  chisels,  files,  and  other  necessary  tools.  The  course  of 
instruction  and  practice  is  as  follows: 

COUllSS   FOR  MACHINISTS. 

Hours. 

Chipping  small  blocks 60 

Filing  and  finisbing  small  blocks 38 

yilingand  fitting  a  sliding  pair 50 

Scraping  small  surface  plate 60 

Scraping  small  valve 50 

I>rilling  and  rose-biting  holes  in  flat  iron  .'. 20 

l^rilliiig  and  roao-biting  holes  in  round  iron 25 

Drilling  and  rose-biting  boxes 25 

planing  small  surface  plate 12 

planing  small  block 38 

planing  key- ways,  dovetails,  slots,  etc 60 

Gc-neral  work  on  planer 60 

Til ming  a  cylindrical  block  to  gauge 12 

TnTning  a  series  of  different  sized  steps  on  cylinder 25 

Hand  tooling 12 
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Finishing  and  polishing 12 

Turning  V  and  sqnare  thread  cap  screw 50 

Chucking,  boring,  etc.,  of  gear  wheels,  pulleys,  etc 60 

Chucking,  boring,  and  cutting  square  and  V  threads  on  nuts 00 

Centreing  and  turning  an  eccentric 38 

Turning  taper,  centres,  mandrels,  and  reamers 50 

Planing  small  valve  on  shnpor 25 

Cutting  gear  wheel  teeth  to  templet  on  shaper 25 

Fiual  examination,  consisting  of  general  repair  work 125 

All  repairs  to  machinery  about  the  establishment  are  made  by  the 
machinist  class,  and  daring  the  past  year  considerable  new  work  has 
been  turned  out  for  tlie  building  constructors,  a  notable  piece  being 
four  winding  stairways  leading  to  the  new  auditorium. 

Iron  forging. — ^The  equipment  of  each  learner  includes  a  power  forge, 
anvils,  tongs,  hammer,  sledge,  and  kindred  tools.  The  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  fire  is  first  given  attention  and  then  drawing,  upsetting, 
forming,  and  welding  are  practised  j  bars  of  lead  being  used  until  the 
pupil  has  gained  an  exact  idea  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  piece 
before  dealing  with  hot  iron.  The  intermediate  exercises  include  such 
constructions  as  hooks,  bolts,  shackle,  chain,  swivel,  hinge,  tongs,  etc 
The  course  of  instruction  and  practice  is  as  follows: 

C0UK6E  IN  IRON  FORGING. 

Hours. 

Drawing  lead  into  square,  octagonal,  and  round  bars 25 

Drawing  lead  into  different  forms,  with  sledge  practice 15 

Drawing  iron  into  square,  octagonal,  and  round  bars Sq 

Drawing  iron  into  different  forms,  with  sledge  practice 20 

Light  welding,  scarf,  right  angle,  T  and  butt 30 

Making  heavy  welds,  scarf,  right  angle,  T  and  butt 90 

Making  chain,  hooks,  swivel,  blacksmiths'  tongs,  etc 40 

General  forgings  from  pattern  or  drawing , 40 

Working  and  tempering  steel ; 60 

Making  and  tempering  stonecutters'  tools 1  60 

Making  blacksmiths'  tools 90 

Making  machinists'  tools .• 90 

General  work  in  forging  or  repair  from  pattern  or  drawing 90 

Final  examination : 

Blacksmiths'  tools 12 

Machinists'  tools 12 

Forging  from  a  pattern  or  drawing 12 

Horseshoeing. — This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  forging  class,  and  is 
especially  designed  to  furnish  a  certain  means  of  livelihood  to  a  class 
of  men  who  would  be  likely  to  find  congenial  employment  in  the  black- 
smith shops  ol  rural  districts.  The  first  few  exercises  of  tiie  course  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  forging  curriculum.  It  is  when  the  treatment 
of  a  horse's  hoof  is  brought  under  consideration  that  the  outlines  begiu 
to  vary  materially.  Jointed  strips  of  wood,  made  to  counterfeit  in  sbape 
and  action  horses'  legs,  are  used  in  teaching  the  methods  of  fitting  and 
calking  shoes  until  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  the  operation.    There- 
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after  they  are  pernntted  to  test  their  skill  upon  the  draught  stock  of 
the  reformatory.    The  course  of  instruction  and  practice  is  as  foDows: 

COURSE  IN  HOItSESnOEING. 

Hours. 

Use  of  hammer  in  drawing  and  shaping  lead  bars 25 

Drawing  and  shaping  iron 25 

Welding  iron 38 

Working  steel ^..  50 

Making  blacksmiths'  tools 38 

Practical  work  in  preparing  hoof  for  shoo 60 

Calking  and  fitting  shoes 125 

Making  horseshoes 150 

Final  examination,  consisting  of  shoeing  and  repair  work 125 

Brass  finishing, — ^Eepairs  to  electrical  apparatus^  the  manufacture 
of  oar  locks  and  brass  trimmings  for  the  skiffs,  canoes,  sailing  boats, 
and  steam  launches  turned  out  of  the  boat  shop,  and  the  making  of  all 
brass  articles  required  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  institution,  give 
the  advanced  pupils  of  this  class  an  all-round  experience  in  their 
trade  that  is  of  inestimable  value.  The  equipment  of  the  class  room, 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  hand  and  machine  lathes,  drill  press, 
furnace,  forge,  milling  machine,  etc.,  includes  a  plating  apparatus  with 
small  dynamo,  and  pupils  are  taught  the  methods  of  depositing  nickel, 
silver,  and  gold  plates  on  metals.  The  contribution  of  the  class  to  the 
new  auditorium  is  a  mammoth  corona  supporting  nearly  a  hundred 
16-candle  electric  lamps,  and  a  number  of  artistic  electroliers.  The 
course  of  instruction  and  practice  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  IN  BRASS  FINISH IXG. 

Hours. 

Oral  instruction  on  the  draught  of  patterns,  names  of  files,  etc 13 

Filing  parallel  and  right  angle  surfaces 50 

Filing  and  fitting  dovetail  plugs  to  gauge 50 

Filing  and  fitting  small  gear 25 

Making,  grinding,  and  using  scrapers 25 

Filing,  setting,  and  using  back-saw 25 

To  keep  in  order  and  use  soldering-irons  for  soft  solder 38 

Gating  patterns 25 

Soft  soldering  on  soft  metal  with  blow  pipe  and  alcohol  lamp 50 

Soft  soldering  on  hard  metal  with  blow  pipe 50 

Hard  soldering  with  blow  pipe 50 

Hard  soldering  with  forge 50 

Annealing  brass 25 

Hardening  brass 25 

Bending  brass  tubing  and  rods 25 

Hardening  and  tempering  tools,  case  hardening  of  iron,  bluing  screws 63 

Care,  grinding,  use  of  twist  drills 25 

DriUing  and  tapping 25 

Use  of  hand  tools  on  speed  lathe 50 

Use  of  wood  tools  on  speed  lathe . . : ^.  25 

Turning  to  standard  and  hardening  speed  lathe  centres 

Use  of  grinding,  polishing,  and  buffing  wheel 1 25 

Building  of  a  small  model  complete  from  drawing ....'. 125 

S.  Ex.  65—^41 
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Connected  with  the  class  room  is  a  small  foundery  in  which  brass 
moulding  is  taught  and  where  the  permanent  patterns  for  the  iron 
foundery  are  made.  Tlie  pupils  learn  the  parts  of  the  flask,  the  uses  of 
the  cope  and  drag,  placing  and  lifting  of  patterns,  gating  of  patterns, 
how  to  temper  the  sand,  x>ouring,  ealcalation  of  shrinkage,  mixing 
metals,  care  of  fire,  etc.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  six  months  for 
men  who  spend  all  their  working  hours  in  the  foundery,  and  thereafter 
they  have  practice  in  making  x}attems  in  almost  endless  variety. 

Umbrella  unalcing. — This  is  another  of  the  indusoies  which  has  aa 
an  object  profitable  production  as  well  as  instruction,  and  which  is 
largely  carried  on  by  second  grade  men.  The  major  portion  of  the 
umbrellas  turned  out  are  of  common  cambric,  though  some  of  the  more 
experienced  hands  are  engaged  upon  a  finer  quality  of  goods  and  have 
made  high  grades  of  sun  umbrellas  and  parasols  from  sateens  and  other 
covering  materials.  The  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  will  be 
best  understood  by  following  an  umbrella  through  its  various  pro- 
cesses. The  eloth  is  passed  in  rolls  to  operators  who  single^tum  hem 
it  on  each  side.  It  is  then  refolded  into  bundles  and  given  to  the 
cutters,  who  are  guided  in  their  work  by  wooden  patterns  for  ea<}h  size. 
The  gores  thus  formed  are  run  up  into  covers  by  sewing  machine 
operators.  Meanwhile  in  another  part  of  the  sh<9  the  frames  are  being 
constructed.  The  ribs  are  first  hung  around  by  one  worker,  another 
at^usts  the  runner,  and  another  the  notches.  The  skeleton  is  now 
ready  for  the  sticks,  to  which  have  already  been  affixed  the  cups  and 
springs.  The  cover  is  secured  to  the  frame,  stretched,  and  ironed,  the 
finisbers  put  on  the  ferrules,  the  packers  inclose  the  comxdeted 
umbrella  in  x>aper  slips  and  bands,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  As 
the  men  engaged  in  these  operations  become  proficient  a  stated  amount 
of  product  per  day  is  required  of  them,  the  limit  being  placed  at  such 
a  point  as  shall  enforce  dose  and  steady  application. 

Pipe  making. — ^A  number  of  the  graduates  and  advanced  pupils 
of  the  wood  turning  class  find  a  place  to  put  their  knowledge  to  a  fair 
test  in  the  shop  known  as  the  novelty  works.  Wood  smoking  pipes 
of  many  shapes  are  the  chief  product,  but  there  are  also  made  umbrella 
sticks,  with  olive  root,  birch,  and  apple  wood  handles,  for  the  umbrella 
department,  and  hatchet  handles,  lignum-vitaB  and  maple  caster  wheels, 
and  grindstone  handles  for  the  hardware  department.  The  workers 
gain  experience  in  handling  automatic  turning  lathes,  drill  presses, 
band  and  rip-saws,  dowelling  and  sandpapering  machines,  and  polish- 
ing wheels. 

Plumbing, — When  the  members  of  this  division  have  become 
pretty  thoroughly  ])osted  as  to  the  use  of  plumbers'  tools  and  fumaeeSt 
the  iireparing  of  wiping  cloths,  making  solder,  soldering  seams,  mak- 
ing cup,  over-cast,  flange,  and  branch  joints,  etc.,  they  are  instructed  as 
to  the  proper  arrangement  of  drain,  soil,  and  waste  pipes,  supply 
pipes,  boilers,  tanks,  and  pumps,  and  as  to  the  disposal  of  traps  and 
ventilators.    In  the  class  room  are  accommodations  lor  practical  illus- 
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trations  of  the  treatment  of  the  plambing  work  used  in  modern  tene- 
ments and  factories.  The  coarse  of  instruction  and  practice  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

COURSE  IN  PLUMBING. 

Hoars. 

Canlkiug  and  cutting  cast  iron  pipe  fittings 40 

Making  seams  of  sheet  lead 40 

Over-cast  joints i  40 

Cup  joints 40 

Making  S-traps 48 

Wiping  Lorizontal  round  joints 48 

Wiping  horizontal  branch  joints '. 60 

Wiping  upright  round  joints GO 

Wiping  npright  branch  joints 60 

Wiping  on  stopcocks 40 

Wiping  flange  joints  on  floor  on  safes 40 

Wiping  waste  in  copper  lined  bath  tnbs 40 

Wiping  flange  on  2-inch  pipe .- 40 

Wiping  on  ferrule  from  |  inch  to  2  inches 48 

Wiping  joints  in  corners,  under  floors,  or  between  joists  at  different  angles  ...  40 

Making  bends  with  and  without  sand 24 

Making  bottle  traps : 60 

Wiping  tanks  or  cisterns *. 40 

Making  safes  for  fixtures 40 

Putting  over  floor  in  safe  waste 40 

Setting  water-closet,  wash-basin,  sink,  urinals,  and  connecting  pipes  necessary 

for  same — 120 

^team  fitting. — ^The  miles  of  pipe  in  the  steam  heating  and  power 
plant  of  the  reformatory,  with  the  constant  demand  for  repairs  and 
the  connecting  of  new  radiators,  give  practical  employment  to  mem- 
bers of  this  division  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  advanced  to  a  point 
of  usefulness.  In  order,  the  instruction  furnished  is  as  follows:  Cut- 
ting pipe,  plain  and  lock-nut  threads,  and  right  and  left  nipples;  tap- 
ping out  iittiugs;  cutting  gaskets  and  washers  for  flanges,  unions,  etc. ; 
packing  valves  with  common  screw  stuffing  box,  also  water  glasses; 
packing  valves  with  follower  used  In  stuffing  box;  taking  out  piece  of 
pipe  and  connecting  with  right  and  left  coupling;  taking  out  pipe  and 
connecting  with  water  union;  taking  out  pipe  and  connecting  with 
flange  union;  taking  out  pipe  and  connecting  with  lock-nut;  making 
and  placing  square  or  right  angle  wall  coil  or  pipe  heater;  making 
box  coil  of  return  bends,  connecting  with  lock-nut  to  header.  In  learn- 
ing these  details  the  average  pupil  requires  about  250  hours.  There- 
after he  fits  himself  for  his  trade  by  the  experience  afforded  through 
general  joblnng  work. 

Tinsmithing. — 'The  actual  practice  received,  after  the  novitiates  have 
been  taught  the  use  of  furnaces,  anvils,  shears,  and  soldering-irons,  and 
have  learned  how  to  prepare  different  metals  for  hard  and  soft  solder- 
ing, extends  from  making  simple  forms  of  pans,  bowls,  cups,  pipe- 
joints,  etc.,  to  the  joining  of  stove-pipe  elbows,  the  making  of  intricate 
ornamental  pieces,  and  roofing.  The  course  of  instruction  and  practice 
ja  as  follows: 
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COURSE  IN  TIXSMITHIXG. 

noon. 

Cutting  on  line  with  bench  and  hand  shears 25 

Marking  out  froih  pattern  and  cutting  out  work 50 

Turning  edge  for  grooving' 20 

The  use  of  the  grooving  machine 30 

Pounding  down  seams 10 

Turning  edge  for  wiring  with  turning  machine 50 

Use  of  hand  wiring  machine 50 

Use  of  burring  machine  for  turning  edge  for  bottoms 50 

Soldering  seams 50 

Measuring  for  bottoms  and  cutting  i)ut  same 50 

Turning  edge  for  bottoms  and  putting  on  same 50 

Setting  down  bottoms  ready  to  double  scam 50 

Double  seaming  by  hand 30 

Double  seaming  with  Hand  machine 40 

Soldering  bottoms 50 

Putting  on  ears  and  bails  and  making  the  bails 40 

Making  rims  for  covers  and  putting  on  the  same 30 

Making  dipper  handles  and  soldering  the  same 40 

Drawing  out  soldering-irons  and  Uliug  and  tinning  same 20 

Making  stove-pipe ". ^ 30 

Making  tea-kettles « 50 

Making  boilers 75 

Final  examination,  general  jobbing 75 

Parbering. — ^The  facilities  for  learning  how  to  treat  crown  and  face 
liairs  from  the  standpoint  of  a  barber  are  exceptionally  good,  as  there 
is  constantly  at  hand  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  subjects  for  experi- 
ment. The  men  in  this  class,  averaging  about  twenty  in  number,  shave 
and  cut  the  hair  of  all  the  men  in  the  institution  as  often  as  is  needed. 
The  barber  shop  is  in  the  No.  1  trades  school  building,  convenient  to 
the  centre  of  population  during  the  working  hours,  and  to  it  are 
marched  those  who  need  the  services  of  the  barbers.  The  shop  is 
equix)ped  with  tilting  barber  chairs,  looking  glasses,  and  the  necessary 
accoutrements  of  such  an  establishment.  The  beginners  are  not 
entrusted  with  razors  until  they  have  learned  the  principles  of  shaving 
thoroughly  and  have  acquired  the  knack  of  a  light  touch  through 
watching  the  movements  of  the  instructor  and  the  more  advanced 
pupils.  After  completing  the  assigned  course  the  pupil  is  required  to 
shave  men  well  at  the  rate  of  five  per  hour  and  to  cut  hair  in  any  style 
at  the  rate  of  one  head  every  twenty-five  minutes.  The  course  is  as 
follows : 

CO U USE  IN  BARBKIMNG. 

HOUTB. 

Honing  razors 36 

Latbering  and  combing 30 

Stropping 12 

Shaving  light  beards 40 

General  shaving 40 

Hair  cutting  (lay  dovm) 40 

Hair  cutting  (pompadour) 40 

Shampooing 15 

Dyeing  and  coloring 30 

General  review,  consisting  of  any  work  which  may  come  into  shop 40 
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Tailoring. — By  the  members  of  this  class,  wbicli  usually  numbers 
about  half  a  liundred,  are  manufactured  all  the  uniforms  worn  by 
inmates  of  all  grades.  The  course  is  not  intended  to  develop  merchant 
tailors,  but  rather  to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  trade  to  those 
Tvho  live  in  a  locality  where  it  is  likely  to  be  helpful.  All  cutting  is  at 
present  done  by  the  instructor,  the  pupils  learning  basting,  hand  and 
machine  sewing,  pressing  and  finishing  of  trousers,  coats,  waistcoats, 
and  overcoats.  In  the  tailor  shop,  too,  is  done  the  required  repairing 
to  garments  of  all  kinds. 

8hoemaking, — ^The  manufacture  and  repair  of  all  the  shoes  and  slip- 
pers for  the  members  of  the  community  give  to  the  embryo  shoe- 
makers  enough  practice  so  that  no  stock  is  wasted  in  experiments. 
For  the  lower  first  and  second  grade  men  they  put  together  a  heavy, 
low-cut  shoe  of  common  grade,  and  for  members  of  the  upper  first 
grade  and  paroled  men  there  is  manufactured  a  lace  shoe  made  from  a 
good  quality  of  stock  and  well  finished.    The  course  is  as  follows : 

COURSE  IN  SHOEMAKING. 

Hours. 

Making  waxed-ends  and  bristling  them,  stitcliing  and  blindstitching 60 

Square  awl  stitching 120 

Lasting  and  stocking 120 

Pegging  and  nailing 100 

Heeling ^ 75 

Trimming  shoes •. 150 

Burnishing 75 

Bottom  finishing 100 

Treeing 60 

General  instruction  in  the  different  kinds  of  leather^  cutting  out  work,  etc 60 

Final  examination,  making  shoes  alone  from  beginning  of  outline  to  end 60 

Cooking, — In  an  apartment  adjoining  the  main  kitchen  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  near  that  in  which  the  meals  of  the  guards  and  employes 
are  prepared,  are  half  a  dozen  stoves,  with  a  profusion  of  pots,  pans, 
kettles,  broiling  irons,  etc.  Here  there  is  assembled  nearly  every  day 
a  class  learning  the  science  of  cookery  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
steward.  In  addition  to  acquiring  a  useful  knowledge  of  plain  cook- 
ing, and  of  the  adventitious  methods  of  making  food  palatable,  the 
members  are  instructed  in  the  eft'ects  of  heat  in  difierent  degrees  upon 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  meats  and  vegetables.  Many  of  the  dishes 
prepared  by  them  find  places  on  the  tables  in  the  officers'  dining  room. 
The  curriculum  adhered  to  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  I. — BREAKFASTS. 

Hours. 

Care  of  fires,  cleaning  utensils,  and  care  of  kitchen 25 

Cutting  meat 63 

Grilling 25 

Frying 38 

Baking  muffins  and  breakfast  cakes 38 

Preparing  breakfast 13 
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COURSE    11. — LUXCilES. 

Hours. 

What  nnd  1m>w  to  cook 75 

Mcatcxtmcta  and  broth 38 

Gri/els  and  beverages 38 

Principles  of  serving.... 25 


COURSK  nr.— DINXKRS. 

Soaps  and  bisques 50 

Roasts 50 

Fish 38 

Vegetables 75 

Pastry  and  eakes 100 

Entries 50 

Arranging  dinner - 13 

The  baking  class  may  property  be  called  a  subdivision  of  the  ojoking 
class.  Its  quarters  are  in  the  basement  of  what  is  known  as  the  domes- 
tic building,  and  its  experience  is  derived  chiefly  through  preparing  tlie 
dough  and  baking  the  bread  for  the  use  of  both  the  inmates  and  the 
officers. 

Stenography, — For  those  men  whose  antecedents,  expressed  ambitioiiSy 
education,  and  prospects  indicate  that  they  are  adapted  fop-  a  commer- 
cial career  or  to  act  as  amanuenses,  a  well  planned  coui^e  in  phonog- 
raphy is  provided*  The  system  taught  is  Graham's.  The  currkolum 
as  arranged  anticipates  the  graduation  of  shorthand  writers,  capable 
of  taking  dictation  of  ordinary  business  matter  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
120  words  a  minute,  within  a  year.  In  addition  to  the  practice  aJlowed 
in  the  class  room«  those  who  are  capable  of  writing  rapidly  enough  are 
furnished  facilities  for  taking  full  notes  of  the  lectures  to  the  various 
school  classes.  Not  a  few  of  the  graduates  have  shown  their  ability  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  150  words  a  miuute.  Tlie  order  and  division  of  tlie 
lessons  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  IN  STKNOGRAPUY. 


Consonant  signs. 

Joining  of  constmants. 

Jss  circle. 

Word-signs. 

Vocalization. 

Position  of  words. 

Vocalization  of  circles,  etc.  ' 

Vowel  word-signs. 

Diphthongs. 

Method   of    placing   vowels    between 

strokes. 
Prefixes  and  affixes. 
Brief  tcays  and  yays. 
Word-signs. 
Aspirates. 
Ly  r,  and  Uh. 
L  and  r  books. 


L  and  r  hooks  witii  cireleSy  etc. 

Hook  for  t»,  UTf  and  rd. 

Word-signs  and  contractions, 

EJ,  veCf  and  en  hooks. 

Shon  and  Itr  hooks. 

Eakou  book. 

Word-signs. 

Widening  and  donbling. 

Halving  principle. 

Word-signs. 

Omission  of  consonants  and  vowels,  aud 

joining  parts  of  words. 
Phrase  writing. 
Omission  of  words. 
Enlarged  icay  and  yay. 
Word-signs  and  dictation. 
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As  soou  as  the  elementary  principlei^  have  been  mastered  the  pupils 
are  required  to  wiite  from  dictation  at  a  speed  commensurate  witli  their 
knowledge  of  the  code,  and  this  is  kept  up  until  withdrawal  from  the 
cl(iss. 

TypetcHting. — ^Tyi)ewriting  is  so  closely  allied  to  stenography  in  prac-r 
ticethat  a  course  in  the  latter  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  abil- 
ity to  handle  the  writing  machine  with  facility.  It  is  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  training  in  typewriting  should  be  an  accompaniment  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  phonographic  course.  The  pupils  begin  to  practise  on  the 
machines  when  they  first  take  up  word-signs  and  continue  untU  they^ 
can  manipulate  the  keyboard  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  or  more  per  min- 
ute for  ten  minutes.    The  course  is  as  follows: 


COUKSE  IN  TYPEWRITING. 


Location  of  letters. 
FiDgcriug  and  eyonnees  of  touch. 
Exercises  in  belected  words. 
Forms  of  business  correspondence,  head- 
ings, titles,  addresses,  etc. 
Spelling,  pnnctaation,  capitalization,etc. 


Miscellaneous  exercises  in  writing  from 
dictation. 

Technical  expressions  and  abbreviations. 

Speed  exercises. 

Mechanism,  adjustment,  and  care  of  ma- 
chine. 


Electric  lighting, — ^The  artificial  illumination  of  the  reformatory  and 
its  surroundings  is  by  means  of  about  2,300  incandescent  lamps  of  10 
and  IGcandle  power,  and  30  arc  lamps.  In  each  cell  there  is  a 
10-candIe  light,  in  the  corridors  and  class  rooms  are  many  16- 
candle  lamps,  and  about  the  grounds  and  in  some  of  the  shops  are 
2,000-candle  power  arc  lamps.  The  dynamos  furnishing  the  powerful 
currents  are  located  in  a  bow-roofed  buUding  constructed  especially 
for  holding  them.  In  the  plant  is  included  a  Brush  arc  dynamo,  four 
incandescent  dynamos,  and  one  00  and  two  120-horse  power  engines. 
There  is  besides  in  the  domestic  building  an  emergency  dynamo  capa- 
ble of  lighting  120 16-candle  lamps.  The  care  and  operation  of  these 
machines  furnishes  occupation  and  instruction  usually  to  half  a  dozen 
men  at  a  time.  The  practical  experience  includes  stringing  wires, 
trimming  lamps,  laying  out  and  verifying  wire  plans,  calculation  of 
spread  of  light,  adjustment  of  electric  call  bells,  etc.  Theoretical 
knowledge  is  gathered  at  the  meetings  of  the  class  in  electricity,  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  school  of  letters. 

Mechanical  draicing. — ^All  pupils  learning  trades  in  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  draughting  is  necessary  or  helpful  have  a  place  in  the  mechanical 
drawing  class,  which  has  on  its  rolls  from  three  to  four  hundred  names 
at  a  time.  The  class  is  divided  into  three  sections,  and  each  of  these 
sections  is  again  divided  into  eleven  graded  subdivisions  contaiuiiig 
from  six  to  twenty  learners.  The  work  of  the  whole  class  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  in- 
mate instructors  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  and  are 
capable  of  guiding  others  over  the  paths  they  have  trodden.    One  sec- 
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tiou  spends  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternooh  in  the  drawing  class 
room,  another  is  there  every  Monday  and  Thursday  afternoon,  and  the 
third  is  under  instruction  each  week-day  morning  from  11  to  12  o'clock. 
The  drawing  room,  which  is  about  125  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  'is 
fitted  with  tilting  tables  at  which  the  men  stand  while  working  on 
their  drawing  boards.  The  equipment  includes  a  plentiful  supply  of 
drawing  instruments,  models,  etc. 

The  outlined  course  i^rovides  for  teaching  to  all  members  of  the  class 
the  principles  of  working  drawings,  projections  of  planes,  lines  and 
^points,  geometric  problems,  and  the  use  of  instruments.  From  that 
point  the  course  is  specialized,  and  there  are  subdivisions  for  the  car- 
penters and  wood  turners,  for  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  for  the 
fresco  painters  and  wood  carvers,  for  the  machinists,  patternmakers, 
and  blacksmiths,  and  for  the  stonecutters.  The  carpenters,  for  in- 
stance, are  made  familiar  with^he  draughting  of  framework  and  joints, 
sections  through  partitions,  doors  and  windows,  framing  plans  of  ten- 
ements, scale  drawings  of  buildings  from  measurement,  etc.;  the  iron 
workers  learn  to  prepare  machine  details  from  models  and  sketches,  to 
make  free-hand  working  drawings,  and  to  solve  problems  in  construc- 
tion; and  the  wood  carvers  and  frescoers  take  up  the  elements  of  orna- 
ment, lines,  geometric  forms,  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  their  use  in  dec- 
oration. 

It  is  well  to  inquire  concerning  the  effects  of  manual  training  ux^on 
criminal  dullards,  as  shown  by  the  exi^erience  at  the  Elmira  institution. 

Hamilton  D.  Wey,  M.  D.,  physician  to  the  Elmira  reformatory, 
says  that  the  criminal's  wrongdoing  has  its  origin  in  blunted  or  non- 
developed  nervous  areas  [in  the  brain]  and  is  indicative  of  wrong- 
headedness.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  motives  or  incentives  that 
led  to  crime,  the  fact  remains  that  the  head  of  the  criminal  is  wrong. 

To  correct  this  abnormal  mental  condition  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
state  in  dealing  with  its  convicted  felons,  and  no  schetne  or  plan  has 
accomplished  such  results  as  those  wrought  by  education,  as  comprised 
in  letters  and  physical  and  manual  training,  tempered  by  the  whole- 
some discipline  indispensable  in  successful  x)rison  management. 

His  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  awakening  of  dormant  mental 
activity  by  stimulating  peripheral  nerves.  These  nerves,  roused  to 
action,  excite  corresponding  areas  or  motor  tracts  in  the  brain  to  put 
forth  their  energies;  and,  by  frequent  repetition  of  this  stimulation, 
the  growth  and  development  of  certain  cerebral  centres  is  promoted. 

Dr.  Wey  relates  with  some  particularity  the  results  of  the  system- 
atic course  of  training  to  which  he  subjected  43  dullards  at  the  re- 
formatory. He  had  baths  a<lministered  to  them  at  frequent  intervals 
and  with  regularity  in  conjunction  with  passive  exercise,  as  kneading 
the  muscles,  working  the  joints,  and  friction  applied  to  th6  entire 
body  through  rubbing  by  a  professional  trainer,  as  employed  in  tlie 
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Turkisli  bath;  and,  later  in  the  day,  a  manual  drill* and  calisthenics  to 
famish  exercise  and  supplement  the  routine  task  hitherto  daily  per- 
formed in  the  shop. 

To  train  these  dullards'  arms  and  legs  to  motions  of  precision  and  to 
act  in  unison,  remarks  Dr.  Wey,  was  something  more  than  muscular 
development  and  exercise  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term;  it 
was  mental  training  as  well  as  physical. 

To  the  justness  of  this  conclusion  any  man  will  subscribe  who  has 
seen  a  dull,  shuffling  lout  transformed  into  a  prompt,  alert  soldier 
through  the  agency  of  military  drill. 

The  experiment  of  Dr.  Wey  was  conducted  with  great  care.  Th^ 
weight  and  physical  measurements  of  each  prisoner  were  recorded  both 
before  and  after  the  regimen  to  which  he  was  subjected.  For  sixteen 
months  this  line  of  treatment,  as  outlined  above,  was  followed.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  doctor  records  his  conviction  as  follows : 

Having  in  the  line  of  my  duties  within  the  past  year  witnessed  the 
results  obtained  in  educational  work  through  bodily  training,  I  am  an 
advocate  of  the  employment  of  an  instructor  in  physical  culture,  and 
the  treatment  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
system,  in  a  course  of  not  less  than  six  months'  duration,  of  the  over- 
grown dunce  and  physically  defective  through  malnutrition  and  past 
excesses. 

Such  a  course  might  at  first  result  in  a  monetary  deficiency,  but  the 
improved  condition  of  the  men,  and  their  increased  capabilities  for 
production^  would  in  the  end  offset  the  initiatory  loss. 

Dr.  Wey's  experiment  throws  a  powerful  sidelight  on  the  general 
question  of  manual  training.  For,  if  such  training  avails  with  mature 
and  vicious  men,  with  minds  made  gross  and  obtuse  by  crime,  how 
much  more  effectual  must  the  same  kind  of  discipline  prove,  under 
happier  conditions,  upon  the  unperverted  mind  of  youth  f 

The  physiological  argument  for  manual  training  at  an  early  period 
of  life  is  well  and  succinctly  stated  by  Dr.  Wey,  as  follows: 

A  large  district  within  the  brain  is  composed  of  motor  centres  pre- 
siding over  motor  ideas,  and  according  as  certain  muscles  are  exercised 
and  cultivated  at  the  proper  time,  the  growth  period,  the  cells  of  gray 
matter  comprising  these  motor  areas  are  developed  and  multiplied. 
Each  centre  presides  over  its  own  group  of  muscles,  and  the  neglect 
of  these  muscles  through  defective  exercise  and  other  causes  will  result 
in  a  weakening  of  that  centre  and  a  defect  of  the  motor  system.  As 
a  muscle  is  exercised  it  is  made  to  grow,  and,  as  it  grows,  it  develops 
and  strengthens  the  nerve  centre  that  controls  it. 

The  muscles  of  an  infant,  giving  expression  to  aimless  and  inco- 
ordinated  motion,  and  those  of  the  artisan,  trained  to  delicate  manipu- 
lation, are  composed  of  similar  anatomical  elements;  but  the  difference 
which  characterizes  them  resides  in  the  nervous  mechanism  represent- 
ing the  movements  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  not  in  the  muscles 
themselves. 

The  motor  centres  of  the  artisan  are  the  largest,  and  the  cells  in  his 
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motor  areas  are  more  numeroas^  larger,  more  branched,  and  more 
widely  connected  with  other  cells. 

He  might  have  added  that  the  unexercised  brain  centres  remain 
undeveloped  and  in  an  infantile  condition  through  life,  since  this  is  a 
necessary  corollary.    Hence,  the  necessity  of  early  hand  training. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  TRADE 
INSTRUCTION  UPON  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MAHTJAL  TEAINDTO  AVB  TKABE  INSTEUGTIQN 

UPON   THE  nrDIYISXTAL. 


As  stated  in  the  letter  of  transmittal  tlie  original  intention  of  the 
department,  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  Congress,  was  to 
secure,  on  the  widest  possible  basis,  the  actual  resxdts  of  experience  in 
manual  and  trade  instruction,  as  evidenced  in  the  after  lives  of  stu- 
dent workmen  in  the  positions  now  occupied  by  them.  This  intention, 
for  the  reasons  stated,  has  been  only  partially  carried  out.  Even  with 
much  larger  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  the  difficulties 
of  carrying  it  to  any  great  extent  were  great.  Manual  training  aud 
trade  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  are  not  in  all  cases  in  posses- 
sion of  information  as  to  the  location  and  employment  of  their  gradu- 
ates or  those  who  have  gone  from  their  institutions  to  practical  work;^ 
yet  many  such  were  found,  and  from  their  employers  the  information 
was  sought  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  gained.  To  secure 
the  results  in  a  uniform  manner  a  schedule  of  inquiries  was  prepared 
and  submitted  to  many  experts,  heads  of  manual  training  and  trade 
schools,  and,  after  their  suggestions,  adopted. 

This  schedule  was  modified  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  results 
of  trade  schools,  and  of  the  teaching  of  sewing  and  cooking  in  public 
schools;  but  the  principle  of  the  schedule  remained  the  same  through- 
out, the  inquiries  being  shaped  to  the  desired  end  in  each  class. 

EE8ULTS  OF  MAl^UAL  TEAMING  SCHOOLS. 

TIlc  use  of  the  schedule  relating  to  manual  training  schools  resulted 
in  securing  information  for  808  student  workmen  from  the  countries 
and  the  number  of  schools  in  each  country  shown  in  the  following 
statement: 

STUDENTS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  TABULATION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Country. 


France 

Germany 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Total 

United  States  . . . 

Grand  total 


Sohoola. 


4 

17 

2 

6 

15 


44 

15 


50 


Stadcnts. 


30 

270 

19 

65 

262 


646 

162 


808 


653 
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The  tabulation  ot  these  results,  exhibited  in  summaries,  discloses,  in 
three  short  tables  following,  the  age,  length  of  employment,  the  class 
of  bccupations  covered,  and  the  condition,  when  beginning  work,  of  the 
students  of  manual  training  schools: 

SUMMARY   OF  NUMBER,  AGE.  AND  LENGTH    OF   EMPLOYMENT  OF  STUDENTS  OF 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


France 

Germany 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Total 

United  States-... 

Grand  total 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ed. 


Gradnated  from 
school. 


Yes. 


16 


30 
270 
ID  I      16 

05       ai 

262  I    219 


No. 


14 

270 

3 

34 

43 


646 

162 


282 

107 


364 
44 


808      389 


408 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


11 


Years  of 
attendance  at 

aoboo)  of 
BOB-iiiradttates. 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 


13 

270 

3 

31 

21 


336 
34 


11 


3T2 


Aver 


1.8 
1,8 
1.0 
1.4 
2.1 


1.8 
5.1 


UndAr  present  employer. 


Ato  at  begin- 
ning work. 

Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 

Atbt- 
sgo 

(year»>. 

30 

260 

10 

61 

262 

16.3 
14.3 
16.7 
16.8 
17.7 

Months 
employed. 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 


30 

138 

U 

6S 

■262 


2.1 


641 
140 


16.1 
17.7 


790        16.4 


60» 

162 


671 


e8.ft 

X3.4 
13.S 
47.1 
I8LT 


24.1 


SUMMARY    OF   OCCUPATIONS    OF    STUDENTS    OF    MANUAL   TRAINING  SCHOOLS, 

BY  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


France . . . 
Germany 
Norway . 
Rtiasin  . . 
Sweden  .. 


Total. . . 
United  States 


Grand  total 


Metal 
work- 
ing. 


27 

115 

15 

50 

161 


368 
70 


ATood 
work- 
ing. 


438 


3 

84 

4 

12 

86 


I  Paint-  I   ,,,__ 
Plumb-  ing  and  ^}^: 

ting. 


189 
26 


215 


6 


6 


13 


13 
9 


22 


Stone 

and 

marble 

work. 


4 

17 


21 


11 


Wateh 
mak- 
ing. 


11 
1 


12 


Mia. 
cella- 
neous. 


43 


3 
11 


Total. 


57 
33 


90 


30 

ZTO 

1» 

e5 


64t 
102 


803 


SUMMARY  OF  CONDITION.  WHEN  BEGINNING   WORK.  OF  STUDENTS  OF  MANUAX 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 

Num- 
ber 

report- 
ed. 

Beginning  work 
as  apprentices. 

Years  of 
apprentice- 
ship of  those 
beginning  as 
apprentices. 

Paid  more  than 
other  beginners. 

Smployera 
prefer  manual 
training  aehoel 

graduates. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not 
report- 
ed. 

Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age. 

Yea. 

No. 

Not 
report- 
ed. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not 
report- 
ed. 

Franco 

30 

270 

19 

65 

262 

13 
200 

"'io' 

6 

17 
1 

19 

55 

241 

13 
72 

3.3 
3.1 

14 
1 

Id 

23 

212 

14 
263 

1 

32 
20 

2 
6 

*""i6' 

30 

20 

254 

6 

56 

261 

1 

14 

"■■5' 

Gemiftn V  ...•..•... 

« 

Norway 

14 

Russia 

'""is' 

8 
6 

2.8 
2.0 

A 

Sweden 

1 

Total 

United  States 

646       298 
162         70 

333 
92 

15 


99 
03 

3.1 
3.9 

268 

48 

330 
110 

"~440~ 

48 
4 

605 
96 

20 
67 

21 

Grand  total . . 

803 

3G8 

425 

15 

162 

3.4       316 

52       701 

77 

30 
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BigestiDg  all  the  details  drawn  from  the  manual  trainiDg  schedule^ 
which  details  it  is  not  deemed  important  to  print  here,  the  economic 
results  of  manual  training  schools  have  been  secured  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  student  workmen.  These  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
summarized  table: 


SUMMARY   OF    THE  ECONOMIC    BESITLTS    OE    MANUAL    TRAINING   SCHOOLS,    BY 

COUNTEIES.  • 


Student  workman  superior  to  ordinary  workman  in — 

Coantry. 

Use  ef  tools  at  be- 
ginning of  bis 
employment. 

Inereasing  ids 

skill  in  use  of 

tools. 

Economy  in  use  of 
m*isrials. 

Planum^  and 
arranging  work. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not 
report- 
ed. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not 

rsporlr 

ed. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not 

report 

ed. 

•  Yes. 

26 

239 

16 

33 

234 

548 
104 

No. 

4 

31 
1 

29 
25 

Not 

report- 

ed. 

Vrftnee   ............... 

24 
240 

19 

30 

219 

0 
20 

24 

231 
19 
21 

223 

6 

87 

21 

217 
10 
25 

114 

9 
46 

4 
36 
96 

7 

5 

4 
52 

German  V 

1 

2 

Norwft  V 

2 

Russia 

35 
13 

39 
20 

6 
19 

3 

Sweden , 

3 

Total 

371 

100 

74 
61 

1 
1 

518 
102 

102 

57 

26 

3 

887 
73 

191 
70 

68 
19 

90 

8 

United  States 

6 

Grand  total 

•71 

135 

2 

620 

169 

29 

460 

261 

87 

652 

142 

14 

Student  workman  superior  to  ordinary  workman  in— 

Promiseof  more 
intelligontwork. 

Moral 
qualities. 

Managem 

tent  of  men. 

Interest  in  cm- 

Cotmtry. 

plover's  wcUare. 

Yes. 

Ifo. 

Not 

report- 
ed. 

Yes. 

25 
64 

7 
00 

118 

No. 

Not 

report- 
ed. 

Yes. 

7 
15 

3 
12 
49 

86 
30 

116 

No. 

7 

a 
"is" 

25 
3 

Un- 
tried. ^ 

Not 
report- 
ed. 

Yes. 

No. 

7 
26 

7 
46 
77 

162 
G3 

225 

Not 

report 

ed. 

■ 

France  

25 

956 

19 

54 

286 

5 
13 

5 

"'i' 

9 

103 

117 
67 

174 

16 

184 

fls' 

9 
244 

'      8 
12 

17S 

14 

German  V 

1 

216 

6 

2 

41 

16    

34            4 
207            6 

4 

Hiissla 

7 
2T 

4 

8 

i^Nveden 

9 

1 

Total 

589- 
lU 

62 
45 

5 

3 

264 
98 

265 

7 

457 
128 

78 

1 

449 

89 

35 

United  States 

10 

Grand  total . . . 

703       97 

8 

362 

272 

28 

586 

79 

638 

46 

This  table  is  easily  understood,  and  the  results  shown  by  it  must  be 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  those  who  favor  manual  training,  either  in 
schools  established  especially  for  it  or  as  features  of  the  public  schools. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  foregoing  table  the  facts  are  as  to 
whether  the  student  workman  is  superior  in  the  various  lines  indicated 
to  the  ordinary  workman;  that  is  to  say,  looking  at  the  first  three 
cohimns  of  the  table,  it  is  learned  that  in  671  cases  the  student  work- 
man is  superior  to  the  ordinary  workman  in  the  use  of  tools  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  his  employment,  while  135  have  not  shown  themselves  to  pos- 
sess such  saperiority;  or,  to  take  the  section  of  the  table  relating  to 
economy  in  use  of  materials,  out  of  808  student  workmen  400  proved 
to  be  superior  in  economy  in  use  of  materials  to  the  ordinary  workman, 
while  261  had  not  shown  any  such  superiority,  and  no  rei)orts  were 
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given  for  87.  Thus  the  table  can  be  used  throughout,  and  needs  no 
further  analysis. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  reports  in  this  table  for  man- 
ual training  schools  for  Great  Britain.  The  trade  school  is  more  fre- 
quent in  Great  Britain  than  the  manual  training  school,  while  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  the  names  and  locations  of  the  graduates  of  manual 
training  schools  or  tho^e  who  had  gone  out  from  them  into  practical 
work  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Department  to  secure  the  desired 
information. 

Some  interesting  and  valuable  information  was  obtained,  through 
original  inquiry,  concerning  the  graduates  of  manual  training  schools 
for  gh'ls  in  France.  The  whole  number  of  individual  student  working- 
women  for  which  the  facts  were  obtained  was  60,  from  three  schools  in 
France;  the  schools,  the  number  reported,  length  of  employment,  and 
condition  when  beginning  work  being  shown  in  the  two  succeeding 
statements: 

SUMMARY  OP  NUMBER,  AGE,  AND   LENGTH  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  STUDENTS  OF 
MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS,  IN  FRANCE. 


School. 


£coIe    nrofessionnelle,  rue 

de  Poltou. 
£cole  professionnelle,   me 

Bossuet. 
£colo    professionnelle     et 

m6nag£rc,  rue  Fondary. 


Total 


Nnnk- 
ber 

report- 
ed. 


•28 

2 

20 


Graduated  from 
school. 


Yes. 


28 
2 

U 


60 


a 


No. 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


6 


Years  of 
attendance  at 

school  of 
non-graduates. 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 


6 


Aver- 
age. 


Under  present  employer. 


Age  at  befin- 
mng  %ork. 


IContha 
employed. 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 


28 
2 

20 


50 


Aver- 
age 

(years) 


16.5 
17.5 
17.2 


16.8 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 


28 

2 

20 


60 


Aver- 


16LS 
10.5 
2B.7 


21.4 


SUMMARY    OF    CONDITION,  WHEN  BEGINNING  WORK,  OF  STUDENTS  OF  MANUAI^ 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS,  IN  FRANCE. 


School. 

Num- 
ber 

report- 
ed. 

Beginning  work 
as  apprentices. 

Years  of 
apprentice- 
ship of  those 
beginning  as 
apprentices. 

Paid  more  than 
other  beginners. 

Employers 
prefer  manual 
training  Bchocil 

graduates. 

Yes. 

No. 

28 
2 

20 

Not 
report- 
ed. 

Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age. 

Yes. 

No. 

28 

2 

15 

Not 
report- 
ed. 

Yes. 

2 
2 
8 

No. 

26 
12 

Not 

report- 
ed. 

£coleprofe8sionnelle,  rue 

de  Foitou. 
£colo  professionnelle,  rue 

Bossuet. 
Ecolo  professionnello  et 

m6nag^re,  rue  Fondary. 

28 
2 

20 

6 

6 

Total 

50 

50 

10 

40  1 

12 

88 

From  the  detail  schedules  relating  to  these  50  graduates  of  three 
leading  schools  in  Fvance  a  summary  of  economic  results  has  been 
drawn,  which  is  as  follows: 
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SUMMARY   OP   THE    ECOIsOMIC  RESULTS    OP  MAilUAL   TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR 

GIRLS,  IN  FRANCS. 


School. 


l^ole    profcBsionnello,    nie 

de  FoitOQ. 
scolo    profeasioiinelle,    me 

Bo89uet. 
Xcole     professionnolle     et 

mC'Ziagdre,  me  Fondary. 


Total 


Student  worlrvroman  snperior  to  ordinary  workwoman  In — 


Use  of 
tools  at 
begin- 
ning; of 
her  em- 
ploy, 
ment. 


Yea. 


28 

2 

20 


50 


In- 
creas- 
ing her 
skill  in 
use  of 
tools. 


Yea. 


28 

2 

20 


SO 


Bcon- 
omy 
innse 
of  ma- 
terials. 


Yea. 


28 
20 


50 


Plan- 
ning 

andar- 

rang, 
ing 

work. 


Yea. 


28 

2 

20 


Prom- 
ise 

of  more 

intelli. 
gent 

work. 


Yes. 


28 

2 

20 


50 


50 


Moral 
qualitiea. 


Yes. 


27 

2 

20 


40 


Not  re- 
ported. 


Man- 

age- 

ment 

of 
others. 


Un. 
tried. 


28 

2 

20 


50 


Inter- 
est in 

employ, 
er's 

wel£ure. 


Yea. 


2t 

2 
20 


50 


From  this  summarized  statement  it  -wiU  be  seen  that  with  but  one 
exception  the  student  workwoman  was  found  superior  to  the  ordinary 
workwoman,  whether  the  use  of  tools  at  the  beginning  of  work, 
increased  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  economy  in  the  use  of  materials, 
planning  and  arranging  work,  moral  qualities,  interest  in  the  employer's 
welfare,  or  the  promise  of  more  intelligent  work  are  considered.  In 
the  maDagement  of  others  the  whole  number  had  been  untried.  The 
showing,  while  for  but  a  few,  is  of  great  value  and  thoroughly  grati- 
fying. 

EESULTS  OF  TKADE  SCHOOLS.   . 

The  prosecution  of  the  inquiries  by  the  Department,  on  the  schedule 
indicated,  for  trade  schools  resulted  in  securing  reports  concerning 
3,030  young  men  who  had  secured  their  equipment  in  trade  schools. 
The  distribution  of  these  by  countries,  with  the  number  of  schools 
represented  in  each,  and  the  number  of  students  from  each  are  shown 
in  the  following  tabular  statement: 

STUDENTS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  TABULATION  OP  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


Country. 


Aostria 

Eelgimn 

Denmark 

France 

Germany , 

Great  Britain 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden.. 

Switzerland 

Total ^ 

United  SUtes 

Grand  total 

S.  Ex.  65 — ^ 


200 


Schools. 

Students. 

78 

320 

41 

812 

3 

121 

18 

332 

4 

642 

15 

VM 

6 

108 

24 

218 

7 

185 

12 

67 

203 

2,014 

3 

116 

3,038 
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The  results  relative  to  age,  length  of  emi)loymeiit,  occapatioBS  pur- 
sued, and  coiidition  when  beginning  work  of  the  students  leaving  trade 
schools,  and  by  countries,  as  shown  by  the  tabulation  of  the  trade 
school  schedules,  are  all  brought  out  in  the  thr^e  succeeding  tables: 

SUMMAIiir  OP  KUMBER,  AGE,  AND   LENGTH  OF  EMPLOTMENT  OF  STUDENTS  OP 

TEADB  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


Anstria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  BritdSn 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Totkl 

United  States  — 

Grand  total 


Nnitt- 
ber 

report- 
ed. 


320 
812 
121 
332 
642 
126 
103 
216 
185 
57 


Graduated  from 
Bcliool. 


Yes. 


204 

4i)l 

08 

801 


42 
54 
97 
li!t 
44 


2,914  11,456 
116  [    102 


No. 


25 

411 

23 

31 

642 

67 

49 

119 

60 

13 


1,440 
14 


3,030  jl,558    i,45i 


Not 

report- 
ed. 


r 


17 


18 


Years  of 
attendance  at 

sciiool  of 
non-graduates. 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 


25 

410 

23 

81 

642 

43 

48 

117 

37 

13 


Aver- 
age. 


1,380 

14  ! 


2.5 
2.8 
L4 
2.5 
2.0 
L8 
1.9 
2.1 
1.6 


2.1 
LO 


18       1, 403  j        2. 1 


Under  present  employer. 


Age  at  bofdn- 
mng  work. 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 


320 
811 
121 
332 
638 
106 

95 
216 
184 

55 


2,878 
112 


Aver- 
ago 
(years) 


23.9 
19.7 
19.1 
16.4 
17.1 
18.6 
20.4 
20.8 

ao.s 

22.4 


19.3 
19.0 


Mofnths 
employed. 


Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 


320 

808 

121 

329 

635 

87 

68 

210 

184 

57 


2,990 


19.3 


2>819 
115 


2,934 


Aver 
•ge. 


2QL8 

70.5 
213 
35.1 
23.1 
38.2 
1L8 
SSJ 
20.8 
743 


40.3 
14.1 


39L2 


SUMMARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  STUDENTS  OF   TRADE  SCHOOLS,  BY  C0UNTRIB3. 


Country'. 

Metal 
work- 
ing. 

Wood 
work- 
ing. 

Plumb- 
ing. 

Paint- 
ing and 

d«:('ora- 
ting. 

Elec- 
trical 
work . 

Stono 

and 

marble 

work. 

Watch- 
mak- 
ing. 

Mis- 
cella- 
ueous- 

Total 

Austria 

135 

341 

19 

198 

239 
26 
53 

181 

32 

3 

73 
50 

4 
24 
55 

9 
76 

12" 

15 
47 

5 
5 

18 
92 

4 

... 

3 

3 

20 

81 
3^ 
36 
62 
a99 
33 
25 
12 
67 
21 

3!D 

Belgiom 

812 

Denmark 

121 

France 

59 
139 

7 
13 

7 
20 

J 

23" 

18 

1 
26* 

63* 

2 

za 

German  V /...... 

612 

Great  Britain 

126 

N  or  way 

.  l'J3 

Russia  .. 

1 

2I« 

Sweden 

19 

32' 

t 

iss 

Switzcrlaud 

57 

r 

Total 

1,227 

369 
5 

41 
49 

242 
45 

287 

32 

194 

8 

73 

8 

a  736 

1 

1914 

Unitetl  K^t-atca 

116 

Grand  total 

1,227 

374 

90 

32 

202 

81 

737 

3,030 

a  Including  46  not  reported. 
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SUMMARY  OF    CONDITION,   WHEN    BEGINNING  WOEK,  OF  STUDENTS  OF   TRADK 

SCHOOLS,  BY"  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


Anstria 

Belgiiim 

DeDmark 

Franco  

Germany 

Great  Britain.. 

Norway 

KiiHsia 

Swctlen 

Switzerland  ... 

Total 

tTnited  States.. 

Grand  total 


Nom- 
ber 

report- 
ed. 


820 
812 
121 
332 
642 
126 
103 
216 
185 
57 


2,914 
116 


8,030 


Beginning  work 
aa  npprcD  ticea . 


Yes. 


28 
28 
28 
00 

444 
84 
86 

104 

12 

9 


863 
45 


908 


No. 


292 
784 

93 
242 
174 

41 

65 
U2 
160 

45 


2,008 
71 


2,070 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


24 
1 
2 


13 
3 


43 


Years  of 

apprentice- 

ahii>  of  tikoso 

beginniiij;  as 

apprentices. 


Nipi- 
ber 
report- 
ing. 


28 
14 
28 
89 
109 
78 
36 
94 


Aver- 
age. 


3.4 
2.9 

4.6 
2.3 
2.9 
5.4 
4.2 
3.8 
4.0 
1.4 


494 
41 


43 


535 


8.4 
8.7 


3.4 


Paid   more    than 
other  beginners. 


Yes 


36 

108 
81 

120 

8 

39 

59 

105 
83 
18 


657 
81 


No. 


284 

694 

88 

204 

627 

74 

44 

UO 

93 

37 


2,205 
33 


738  |2, 238 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


10 
2 
8 
7 

13 


1 
9 
2 


52 
2 


54 


Employers  prefer 

Imae  school 

graduates. 


Yes. 


207 
725 
119 
294 
614 
110 

49 
184 
174 

50 


2.526 
102 


2,628 


No. 


96 
86 
2 
37 
28 
12 


29 

10 

6 


306 
18 


319 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


17 
1 


4 
54 
3 
1 
1 


82 
1 


83 


Thce»e  tables  are  so  brief  and  analytical  in  their  construction  that 
little  text  statement  is  needed.  They  are  to  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  like  tables  given  under  manual  training.  One  or  two  features, 
however,  may  be  given  special  attention.  Out  of  the  whole  number 
only  908  began  their  special  work  as  .apprentices,  2,079  being  ready  to 
begin  work  at  once,  without  serving  any  time  as  apprentices.  In  the 
large  number  of  2,628  cases  out  of  3,030,  the  employers  prefer  trade 
school  graduates  to  those  who  have  not  had  trade  school  training. 
These  are  very  significant  facts.  The  tables  bring  out  other  points, 
however,  that  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  any  study  of  the 
theory  of  trade  schools. 

The  economic  results  of  trade  school  training  are  easily  shown  in 
tabular  torm,  as  dratvn  from  the  details  of  the  trade  school  schedule. 
The  following  table  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  a  similar  one  given 
under  manual  training;  that  is  to  say,  taking  the  first  three  columns, 
the  table  shows  that  out  of  the  3,030  student  workmen  leaving  trade 
schools,  2,701  were  found  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  workman  in 
the  use  of  tools  at  the  beginning  of  their  employment,  while  only  324 
did  not  have  such  superiority.  In  economy  in  use  of  materials  2,138 
were  superior  to  the  ordinary  workman,  and  636  did  not  have  that  su- 
periority. In  planning  and  arranging  work  2,684  out  of  the  3,030 
exhibited  superiority  to  the  ordinary  workman,  and  only  307  were  lack- 
ing in  such  guporiority.  The  other  features  of  the  table  can  be  used 
in  the  same  way. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  RESULTS  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  BY  COUNTRIEa 


Country. 


Austria 

Belgiam 

Denmark  — 

France  

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland . . 


Student  workman  superior  to  ordinary  workman  in — 


Use  of  tools  at  be- 
ginning of  his 
employment. 


Yes. 


237 
798 
119 
282 
623 
112 

96 
120 
164 

54 


No. 


82 

11 

2 

50 

19 

14 

6 

96 

21 

3 


Not 

report 

ed. 


1 
8 


Total  .. 
United  States. 


2,605 
96 


304 
20 


Increasing  his 

skill  in  use  of 

tools. 


Yes. 


238 
702 

lis 

285 
520 
113 
100 
117 
158 
48 


2,486 
102 


No. 


77 
15 

6 
40 
28 
12 

1 
89 
18 

9 

295 
13 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


6 
6 


7 
94 

1 

2 
10 

9 


133 
1 


Grand  total i2,701 


324 


5  2,588 


308 


134 


Economy  in  use  of 
materials. 


Yes. 


208 

757 
87 
196 
464 
71 
43 
99 
97 
34 


No. 


110 
12 
18 
45 

132 
15 
50 

114 
63 
18 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


2 
3 
16 
91 
46 
40 
10 
3 
25 
10 


2.056 
82 


2,138 


612 
24 


246 
10 


636 


256 


Planning  and 
azranging  work. 


Yes. 


284 
746 
117 
295 
618 
115 
101 
142 
168 
61 


2,587 
97 


2,684 


No. 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


S5 

S 

31 

16 

10 

2 

09 

16 

5 


292 
15 


807 


11 
1 

e 

8 

1 


6 
2 

1 


85 
4 


Country. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  . . . . 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Total 

United  States 

Grand  total 


Student  workman  superior  to  ordinary  workman  in— 


Promise  of  more 
intelligent  work. 


Yes. 


241 

771 
116 
302 
636 
117 

95 
184 
161 

48 


2,671 
102 


No. 


78 

34 

I 

25 
4 
7 
2 
29 
24 
3 

211 
12 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


1 

7 


5 
2 

a 

6 
8 


6 


2, 773     223 


82 
2 


34 


Moral 
qualities. 


Yes. 


94 

726 

63 

260 

10 

94 

46 

181 

83 

43 


1,609 
84 


1,693 


No. 


15 
80 
41 
63 

13 
37 
33 
69 
9 


360 
26 


386 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


Management  of  men. 


Yes. 


211 

6 
17 

9 

623 

19 

20 

2 
83 

5 


26 
257 
21 
42 
58 
26 
10 
28 
25 
18 


945 
6 


611 
88 


951 


549 


No. 


81 
7 

10 

21 
3 
2 

30 
3 
8 


Un- 
tried. 


294 

474 
93 

278 

561 
37 
73 
96 

145 
26 


160 
2 


162 


2,077 
75 


2,152 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


2 

2 
60 
18 
62 
12 
10 


166 
1 


167 


Interest  in  em- 
ployer's welfare. 


Yes. 


242 

749 

95 

222 

578 

76 

62 

69 

130 

89 


2,261 
96 


2,857 


No. 


78 
60 
23 
92 
55 
16 
88 
128 
45 
9 


644 

18 


662 


Not 

rraoit' 

ed. 


3 

3 
18 

• 
85 

3 
19 
16 

9 


109 
8 


Ul 


TEAimNG    11^    SEWING   AND   COOKING   IN  THE   PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  plan  of  the  Department,  under  this  branch  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation, was  to  secure  information  from  three  or  four  of  the  cities  in 
this  country  where  training  in  sewing  and  cooking  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  public  schools.  The  decision  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, referred  to  in  the  letter  of  transmittal,  compelled  the  Department 
to  close  this  branch  of  its  inquiry  when  it  had  secured  only  partial  infor- 
mation from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  for 
the  experience  of  that  city,  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  training  of  sew- 
ing and  cooking  in  its  public  schools,  is  fairly  typical  of  all  other 
experience.  In  securing  the  information  three  schedules,  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  case,  were  prepared.    One  comprehended 
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reports  of  teachers  as  to  the  character,  accuracy  of  thought,  planning 
and  arranging,  promise  of  future  usefulness,  etc.,  of  the  students  under 
their  charge^  another  embraced  reports  of  parents  along  similar  lines; 
and  a  third,  reports  of  employers  who  had  had  experience  with  young 
persons  who  had  been  taught  sewing  in  the  public  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  from  which  reports  of  teachers  were  obtained  was  78,  the 
whole  number  of  student-s  for  which  parents  gave  reports  was  95,  while 
the  number  of  students  concerning  whom  employers  made  statements 
was  14.  These  results  are  indeed  meagre,  but  they  are  all  that  could 
be  obtained  at  the  time. .  The  summarized  statements,  drawn  from  the 
three  schedules  described,  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 

SUMMARY   OF   TRAINING   IN   SEWING  AND     COOKING  IN  THE    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

REPORTS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  schools  reporting 78 

Number  wliose  students  are  taught  sewing 78 

Average  age  at  beginning  the  study 8.6 

Number  whose  students  are  taught  cooking -29 

Average  age  at  beginning  the  study 11.6 

Such  training  develops — 

Respect  for manuallabor yes 66 

no 4 

not  reported..    8 

Independence  of  character yes 64 

no 8 

not  reported..     6 

Accuracy  of  thought yes 61 

no 9 

not  reported..  8 
Such  training  develops  superiority  in — 

Use  of  materials yes 70 

no 5 

not  reported..    3 

Planning  and  arranging yes 62 

no 8 

not  reported.-    8 

Promise  of  future  usefulness yes 73 

no 3 

not  reported..    2 

Ability  to  earn  a  livelihood ^ yes 72 

no 1 

not  reported..    5 

Efficient  work yes 76 

no 1 

not  reported..    1 
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BEPORTS  OF  PARENTS. 

Number  of  etudeuts  reported .". * 95 

Number  who  have  studied  sewing * 95 

Average  age  at  beginning  the  study 10.5 

Number  who  have  studied  cooking 28 

*  Average  age  at  beginning  the  study .' 13. 7 

Such  training  develops — 

Respect  for  manual  labor yes 87 

no 3 

notreporte<l..     5 

Independence  of  character yes 70 

no 10 

not  reported..    15 

Accuracy  of  thought yes 68 

no 9 

not  reported..   18 
Such  training  develops  superiority  iu— 

Use  of  materials yes 79 

no 8 

not  reported..     8 

Planning  and  arranging yes 75 

no 9 

not  reported..   11 

Promise  of  future  usefulness yes 88 

no 4 

not  reported..     3 

Ability  to  earn  a  livelihood yes.... 45 

no 7 

untried 38 

not  reported..     5 

EdQcient  work yes 93 

no 1 

notroi>orted..     1 

REPORTS  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

Number  of  studentfl  reported 14 

Average  age  at  beginning  work 16. 4 

Average  number  of  months  employed 9.  7 

Student  workwoman  superior  to  ordinary  workwoman  in — 

Attaining  an  average  skill  and  efficiency yes 14 

Economy  in  use  of  materials .• yes 10 

not  reported..    4 

Planning  and  arranging  work yes 10 

not  reported..     4 

Promise  of  future  usefulness  .., yes 14 

Interest  in  employer's  welfare yes 10 

not  reported..     4 

Paid  more  than  other  beginners ^ yes 2 

no 11 

not  reported.-     1 

Emi>loyer  i)rofers  school  trained  workwomen yes 8 

no 5 

not  reported..     1 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

'     BIBLIOORAFHT. 

The  appended  bibliography  includes  the  titles  of  the  more  important 
works,  American  and  foreign,  relating  to  the  subject  of  technical 
education. 

The  list  is  published  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bo  of  service  to  such  as 
desire  to  supplement  the  study  of  this  report  by  researches  of  their 
own. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Agbicultueal  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  Proceed- 
ings OF  THE  FiPTH  Annual  Convention  of  tile  Association  of. 
Held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  12-18,  1891.  Department  of 
agriculture,  1892. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  Agricultural 
Schools  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  Organization 
Lists  of.    Department  of  agriculture,  1890.  . 

Art  and  iNDpsTRY.  Education  in  the  Industrial  and  Fine 
Arts  in  the  United  States.  Part  I.  Drawing  in  Public  Schools. 
By  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  A.  M.  United  States  bureau  of  educa- 
tion, 1885. 

Art  and  Industry.  Education  in  the  Industrial  and  Fine 
Arts  in  the  United  States.  Part  II.  Industrial  and  Manual 
Training  in  Public  Schools.  By  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  A.  M. 
United  States  bureau  of  education,  1892. 

Tho  titles  of  the  chapters  of  this  yolaminoas  compilation  best  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  work :  • 

Chapter  1.  Indnstrial  art  drawing  the  basis  of  artistic  and  iudastrial  educa- 
tion. 

Chapter  2.  The  demand  for  indnstrial  education  in  public  schools  begins. 

Chapter  3.  The  educators  themselves  the  loaders  in  educational  reforms,  and 
always  the  severest  critics  of  the  schools. 

Chapter  4.  The  new  departure  in  education  in  public  schools. 

Chapter  5.  Characteristics  of  the  new  departure. 

Chapter  6.  Educational  problems. 

Chapter  7.  Industrial  education. 

Chapter  8.  An  attempt  to  analyze  and  define  the  term,  ''industrial  education.'' 

Chapter  9.  The  direction  and  amount  of  industrial  education  in  public  schools 
largely  dependent  on  local  environment. 

Chapter  10.  Industrial  education  an  impending  necessity. 
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Chapter  11.  Industrial  cdiicution  in  public  sclioolS;  the  beginning  of  the 
movement. 

Chapter  12.  The  experiniont  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Chapter  13.  Experiments  in  some  New  England  states. 

Chapter  14.  JSxpcriments  in  some  of  the  Middle  states. 

Chapter  15.  Experiments  in  some  of  the  Western  states. 

Chapter  16.  School  exhibitions. 

Chapter  17.  The  new  industrial  education  associations  and  their  relations  to 
public  schools. 

Chapter  18.  Manual  training  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

Chapter  19.  The  adoption  of  technical  manual  training  by  the  authorities  of 
Girard  College. 

Chapter  20.  An  educational  experiment^  ''the  free  kindergarten  and  working- 
man's  school/'  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in 
New  York  citv. 

Numerous  ax>pendices. 

Art  Education  the  True  IifDUSTRiAii  Education.  By  W.  T. 
Harris,  LL.  D. 

A  paper  read  before  the  department  of  art  education,  National  Educational 
Association,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  July  1889. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood.    By  W.  F.  M.  Goss.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 

1888. 

A  course  of  study  and  practice  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges. 

Caivibridge  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys.  By  O.  W.  Par- 
meuter.    Cambridge,  1892. 

Coeducation  of  Mind  and  Hand.    By  Charles  H.  Ham. 

An  educational  monograpli  published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training 
•     of  Teachers. 

Cooking  Schools.    By  Thomas  Egleston,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  College. 

An  educational  leaflet  published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers. 

Domestic  Economy  in  Public  Education.  By  Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards, 
instructor  in  sanitary  chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

This  is  an  educational  monograph  published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers.  The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  this  essay. 
An  appendix  describes  what  has  been  done  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  in  the 
griimmar  grades«of  Now  York  city,  in  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston,  and  in  the  girls'  schools  of 
Paris,  in  the  direction  of  teaching  household  sanitation,  domestic  economy,  etc. 

Domestic  Science  in  the  Schools.    By  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Industrial  Training.  By  Eichard  T.  Ely, 
Ph.  D. 

Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training,  consisting  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  arguments  presented  in  the  report  of  the  national 
council  committee  on  pedagogics,  at  Nashville,  July  1889,  by  Pro£ 
C.  M.  Woodward;  and  a  critical  review  of  the  same  report  by  G.  B. 
Morrison,  of  the  Kansas  City  high  school,  with  an  appendix  rontain- 
ing  the  council  report  in  full,    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890. 
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Educational  Valine  of  the  Ttpewritee  in  Schools.  By  Wm, 
A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D. 

Reprinted  from  Education  for  June  1891;  and  rocoDimending  the  nse  of  the 
typewriter  in  teaching  punctuation,  spelling,  capitalization,  etc. 

Education  in  Europe,  Eeport  on.  Made  to  the  trustees  of  Girard 
College.    By  A.  D.  Bache,  LL.  D.    Philadelphia,  1839. 

Education  in  its  Relation  to  Manual  Industry.  By  Arthur 
MacArthur.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  'Sew  York,  1884. 

Education  of  the  Jews.  By  H.  M.  Leipziger,  Ph.  D.,  director  of 
the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  educational  monographs  puhlishcd  hy  the  New- 
York  CoUege  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  The  monograph  is  in  the  main  an 
ada{)tation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Marcus'  essay  entitled,  Znr  Schul-Fadagogik  des  Talnmd, 

lu  this  little  work  the  writer  describes  the  system  of  education  which  has 
existed  for  twenty  centuries  among  the  Jews.  It  treats  of  (1)  the  importance  of 
schools;  (2)  the  rise  and  spread  of  schools;  (3)  school  organization — the  school- 
house  and  its  arrangement;  the  teacher,  qualifications,  etc.;  the  pupil,  school 
agC;  etc.;  subjects  of  instruction;  method,  relation  of  instruction  to  life,  etc.; 
school  rules ;  (4}  education  of  girls ;  (5)  manual  training. 

Extent  of  the  Manual  Training  Field.    By  O.  M.  Woodward, 

Ph.  D.,  of  the  Saint  Louis  Mannal  Training  School. 
Handckaft.    By  James  Crichton  Browne,  M.  D.,  P.  K;  S. 

This  is  of  the  educational  monographs  published  by  the  New  York  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers.  It  discusses  manual  trainiug  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  physiologist,  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  early  exercise  of  the  hand 
if  it  is  expected  that  dexterity  shall  ever  be  acquired.  After  the  fourteenth 
year  of  life  (according  to  Dr.  Browne)  manual  skill  is  rarely  attainable,  because 
the  motor  centres  of  the  brain,  if  not  responsive  to  tactile  stimuli  at  that  age, 
suftor  au  arrest  of  development  and  become  atrophied.  As  a  school  discipline 
the  author  would  restrict  manual  training  to  the  two  exercises,  draAving  and 
modelling. 

History  op  Higheb  Education  in  Michioan.  By  Andrew  C. 
McLanghlin. 

United  States  bureau  of  education  circular  of  information  No.  4,  1891. 

History  op  Pedagogy.  A  translation  of  Corapayre's  great  work 
by  Professor  Payne  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

Industrial  Education.  By  S.  G.  Love.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1887. 

Industrial  Education:  A  Pedagogic  and  Social  Necessity.  By 
Robert  Seidel,  Switzerland.  Translated  by  Margaret  K.  Smith, 
State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

This  work  considers  the  subject  in  the  following  aspects : 

Chapter  1.  The  inner  relation  between  industrial  instruction  and  the  social 
question. 

Chapter  2.  Errors,  contradictions,  and  inconsistencies  of  the  opponents  of 
industrial  instruction. 

Chapter  3.  The  economic  objections  to  industrial  instruction. 
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Chapter  4.  The  plausible  and  legal  tfbjeetions  to  industrial  instruction. 
Chapter  5.  The  ohjections  of  educators  and  schoolmen  to  industrial  iustrae- 
tion. 
Chapter  6.  What  do  the  classic  educators  say  of  industrial  instruction  f 
Chapter  7.  Educational  and  social  necessity  for  industrial  instruction. 

Industrial  Education  in  the  South.    By  Eev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

United  States  bureau  of  education  circular  of  information  No.  5, 1888. 

Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States.    Special  report, 

United  States  bureau  of  education,  1883. 
Industrial  Education,  Eeport  of  the  Commission  on.    Made  to 

the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  1889. 

An  elaborate  report  on  the  status  of  industrial  education  at  tliat  date  in  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Labor  Bureau  Eeports. 

The  following  labor  bureau  reports  contain  textual  and  statistical  information 
relating  to  manual  and  trade  instruction,  technical  education,  etc. : 

California— third  biennial,  1887-1888;  Colorado— first  biennial,  1887-1888; 
Iowa— first  biennial,  1884-1885;  Iowa— fourth  biennial, '1890-1891;  Kansas- 
fourth  annual,  1888;  Maryland— third  biennial,  1888-1889;  Massachasetts— 
seventeenth  annual,  188G;  Michigan — second  annual,  1885;  Michigan — sixth 
annual,  1889;  Minnesota — second  biennial,  1889-1890;  Missouri — third  annnaly 
1881;  Missouri— «ixth  annual,  1884;  Nebraska— first  biennial,  1887-1888;  New 
Jersey — sixth  annual,  1883;  New  Jersey — seventh  annual,  1884;  New  York — 
second  annual,  1884;  New  York — fourth  annual,  1886;  North  Carolina— second 
annual,  1888;  Ohio— twelfth  annual,  1888;  Pennsylvania — second  annual,  187^ 
'74;  Pennsylvania — ^thirteenth  annual,  1885;  Pennsylvania — sixteenth  annual^ 
1888;  Rhode  Island— second  annual,  1888;  Wisconsin— first  biennial,  1883-1884. 

Manual  Training,  A  Conference  on. 

The  papers  read  and  a  phonographic  report  of  the  discussions  had  at  the  sessiona 
of  a  conference  on  manual  training,  held  at  Boston,  April  8-11, 1891,  to  wliicli 
is  appended  some  account  of  the  exhibits  made  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
manual  training,  including  also  sewing,  cooking,  drawing,  and  the  study  of 
form  and  color.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows.  Published  by  the  Now  Eng- 
land Conference  of  Educational  Workers,  Boston,  1891.  Addresses,  papers,  and 
discussions  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  relating  to  manual  instruction  by  some 
of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  United  States. 

Manual  Training  and  the  Public  School.   By  Henry  H,  Belfield^ 
Ph.  D. 

An  educational  monograph  published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.    By  Ohas.  E.  Richards 
and  Henry  P.  O'Neil. 

An  educational  monograph  published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia.    By 
James  MacAlister. 

An  educational  monograph  published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers. 

Manual  Training,  Objections  to.    By  Francis  W.  Parker. 
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Mai^ual  Tbainino  School,  The.  By  0.  M.  Woodward,  Ph.  D. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1887. 

This  work  was  written  to  show  how  to  organize  and  conduct  the  manual 
training  school.  After  outlining  a  three  years'  course  of  study  and  shop  exer- 
cises the  author  gives  (Chap.  V)  record  and  testimony  of  graduates ;  (Vl)  what 
others  who  have  seen  it  say  of  the  results  of  manual  training;  (Vll)  the  com- 
plementary nature  of  manual  training;  (Ylll)  the  fruits  of  manual  training ;  (IX) 
manual  training  a  feature  in  general  education ;  (X)  the  origin^  aims,  methods, 
and  dignity  of  polytechnic  training;  (XI)  manual  education;  (XII)  extracts  from 
the  prospectus  of  1879;  (XIII)  ^e  province  of  public  education;  (XIV)  European 
schools;  (XV)  plans,  shop  discipline,  teachers,  reports,  etc.;  appendices,  giv- 
ing tiourses  of  study  in  the  Saint  Louis  and  Toledo  manual  training  schools,  ad- 
dress of  Francis  A.  Walker  on  Manual  Training  in  the  High  School,  and  Sir 
Philip  Magnus'  essay  on  Manual  Training  in  School  Education. 

Manual  Training  the  Solution  op  Social  and  Industrial 
Problems.    By  Charles  H.  Ham.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 

1886. 

Manual  Training,  Two  Papers  on  :  (1)  The  Intellectual  Value  of 
Tool  Work.  (2)  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training.  By 
W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

Papers  presented  at  the  National  Educational  Association,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, July  1889. 

National  Association  of  Bthlders  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :  Official  Eeport  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention. 
Held  at  New  York  city,  February  9-14, 1891. 

President's  address  on  trade  schools  and  subsequent  discussions  at  the  dif- 
ferent sessions  of  the  convention. 

National  Educational  Association  :  Addresses  and  Proceed- 
INGS.    Session  of  1887,  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

New  Jersey  State  Commission,  Heport  ofj  appointed  to  devise  a 
plan  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  of  ornamental  and 
textile  fabrics.    Trenton,  1878. 

New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Circular  of  information,  1892-'93. 

Physical  and  Industrial  Training  of  Criminals.  By  H.  D. 
Wey,  M.  D. 

An  account  of  experiments  designed  to  awaken  the  inteUectual  faculties  of 
criminal  dullards  through  the  agency  of  manual  exercises,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  the  general  laws  of  cerebral  development  and  the  educative  influ- 
ence of  hand  labor  upon  the  motor  centres  of  the  brain,  even  in  adult  life. 

An  educational  monograph  published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers. 

Place  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Schools  in  American 
Education.  Published  in  Technology  Quarterly,  Vol.  lY,  No.  4, 
December  1891. 

An  address  by  Francis  A.  Walker  at  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  the 
Stale  of  New  York,  Albany,  July  9,  1891. 
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Plea  fob  tjece  Tbaining  of  thb  Hand,  By  D.  C.  Gilman,  LIj.  D^ 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

An  edacotional  moiLOgraph  published  by  the  New  York  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers. 

PSYCHOLOOT  OF  MANUAL  TRAiNiNa.    By  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  Education  for  May  1889.  It  deals  \rith  what 
its  author  deems  certain  fundamental  errors  in  educational* philosophy,  and 
especially  with  what  he  regards  as  the  fallacies  and  false  assumptions  of  over 
zealous  neophytes  in  educational  work. 

Eappobt  sub  l'Instbuction  PuBLiQiTfe  1  l'Exposition  Fniveb- 
SELLB  DE  LA  NouTELLE  OblAans.    By  B.  BuissoB.    Paxis,  1S8C. 

EiNDGE  Gifts,  The. 

Tliis  is  the  title  of  a  small  Tolurae  published  by  order  of  the  city  council  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1891,  and  containing  a  description  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  for  fioys  founded  in  that  city  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bindge. 

Sloid  in  THE  Sebvioe  OF  THE  SCHOOL.  By  Dr.  Otto  Salomon, 
director  of  the  formal  School  at  !Naas,  Sweden. 

An  account  of  Swedish  sloid  by  its  best  known  exponent.  The  essay  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  educational  monographs  published  by  the  New  York  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Systems  of  Education.    By  Gill.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Technical  Education.    By  Ghas.  B.  Stetson.    James  E.  Osgood  & 

Co.,  Boston,  1874. 
Technical  Education.    United  States  consular.report,  ITo.  157. 

Reports  from  consuls  of  the  United  States  at  Bome,  Saint  Gall,  Brussels, 
Botterdam,  and  Stockholm,  Saint  Petersburg,  Saint-Etienne,  and  Mentz  on 
technical  education  and  manual  trainiug  schools. 

Technical  Education  in  Industbial  Pubsuits.    By  Dr.  W.  T. 

Barnard.    Baltimore,  1887. 

Up  to  the  date  of  its  publication  this  report,  compiled  for  the  information  of 
the  offich&ls  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company,  presents  in  a  very 
clear  and  concise  manner  a  summary  of  the  history  of  industrial  education  at 
homo  and  abroad.  The  subject  is  treated  with  special  reference  to  the  railroad 
service,  and  particularly  to  the  experiment  of  connecting  shop  work  with  scliool 
instruction  at  the  establishment  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  at  Moaut 
Clare.    The  school,  unfortunately,  has  been  discontinued. 

Technical  Instbuction,  Eeview  of  the  Eepobts  of  the 
Bbitish  Eoyal  Commissionebs  on,  With  Notes.  By  the  late 
Charles  O.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  president  of  Bose  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Tcrre  Hante,  Indiana. 

A  circular  of  information  of  the  bureau  of  education^  1885.  The  writer  states 
that  the  object  of  his  review  of  the  five  thick  octavos  of  the  commissioners  is  to 
extract  the  information  which  they  furnish  about  the  training  of  mechauical 
engineers  and  mechanics ;  t.  e.,  to  endeavor  to  smelt  this  mass  of  ore  and  extract 
the  metal.  This  essential  service  the  accomplished  author  most  succesa fully 
performed. 

Technical  Instbuction.     Special  report  of  the  commissioner    of 
education  to  the  United  States  House  of  Eepresentatives.     1870. 
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Twenty-two  Years'  Work  of  the  Hampton  Formal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  at  Hampton,  Virginia.    Hanii>ton,  1893.     * 

An  interesting  reeoYd  of  tlio  antccedeuts  and  post-graduate  history  of  the 
negro  and  Indian  students  educated  at  this  schooL 

Wood  Working,  Exercises  in.  By  Ivan  Sickels.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1800. 

Wood  Working,  First  Lessons  in.  By  A.  G.  Coinpton.  Ivison, 
Blakeman  &  Co.,  IS^ew  York,  1888. 

Wood  Working  Tools:  How  to  Use  Them.  By  Prof.  Chatming 
Wliitaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  course  of  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  hammer^  knife,  axe,  plane,  rule,  chalk- 
linc,  square,  saw,  gauge,  chisel,  and  anger. 

AUSTRIA. 

Arbeit  als  Erziehungsmittel.    By  Eckardt.    Vienna,  1875. 
Arbeitsschule    als   Organisohbr    Bestandteil    der   Yolks- 
scnuLE.    By  Dr.  E.  Schwab.    Vienna,  1873. 

BEDEUTUNG     der     ARBEITSSCHXTLE     FtJR     SCHULERZIEHUNG.      By 

Eissmann.    Vienna,  1881. 

BEOBACHTUNGEN  TIBER  DIE  FORTSCHRITTB  AUF  DEM  GEBIETE  DER 

Industrie   und  des  Gewerblichen  Unterrichts*    By  Leop. 
Fiirste^iler.    Vienna,  1^68. 
Bericht  zur  Feier  des  25-Jahrigen  Bestehens  der  Kaiser- 

LIOII-KONIGLICHEN  MeCHANISCH-TECHNISCHEN  LEHRWERKSTATTE 

IN  KlagenFurt.    1861-1886. 
Frauen ARBEIT,  ETC.    Budapcsth,  1874. 

An  account  of  women's  work  at  the  Vienna  world's  fair. 

Gewerbliche  Fortbildungssohulen  in  Deutschland,  Belgien, 

und  der  Schweiz.    By  K.  Gock.    Vienna,  1882. 
Gewerblioher  Unterricht  m  Konigreiche  Belgien.    By  von 

Weigelsperg.    Vienna,  1874. 
Handfertigkeitsunterricht  im  Norden.    By  E.  Petzel.    Vietuia, 

1801. 
Kaiseblich-Konigliciies    Technologisches    Gewerbe-Museum 

IN  WiEN,  1870-1880.    Vienna,  1800. 

An  instructive  historical  sketch  of  the  foundation  and  development  of  this 
notable  museum.  The  institution,  which  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  all 
Europe,  owes  its  existence  to  the  Industrial  Society  of  Lower  Austria,  whoso 
semi-centennial  anniversary  was  celebrated  and  commemorated  by  the  pub- 
lication of  this  account. 

KtTNSTGEWERBB :    DIB    GEWERBE-    UND    KUNSTGEWERBESCHULEN. 

By  Prof.  K.  T.  Eichter.    Vienna,  1860. 
Rationale  Hausindustrie  auf  der  Wiener  Weltaustellung. 
By  Dr.  Eomer. 
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Papp  tjnd  Feinere  Holzarbeiten  im  Handfertigkeitsuntes- 
RiOHTE.    By  Dr.  Theodor  Oelbe.    Vienna,  1892. 

PR0GRAM3IE  DER  VeRSUCHSANSTALT  FUR  ELEKTROTEOHNIK. 
A  branch  of  tlio  Teclmological  Mnseum  at  Vienna. 

Programme  Sammtlicher  Special-Lehrcurse  am   Technoi-o- 
gischen  Gewerbe-Musbum  in  Wien. 

SAMMLUNG  VON  MODBLLEN. 

A  list  of  the  models  belonging  to  the  Innsbruck  Industrial  School,  specially 
designed  for  use  in  furniture  ornamentation. 

ScHULGARTEN,  Der.    By  Dr.  Erasmns  Schwab.    Vienna,  1870. 

An  epoch  making  book.  In  it  the  author  proposed  to  open  school  gardens 
xvith  Tegetable  beds,  orchards,  experiment  fields,  play  grounds,  etc.,  for  chil- 
dren. The  seed  feU  on  good  ground;  for,  says  Herr  Endris,  " by  the  end  of  the 
year  1870  one  could  count  hundreds  of  school  gardens  in  Austria  laid  oat  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan.'' 

ScHXJLWERKSTATTE,  DiE.    By  A.  Bruhns.    Vienna,  1886. 
Special-Lehrcxjrse  MIT  Abend-  und  Sonntags-TJnterricht. 
Statistik  DBS  Unterrichtswe^ens  der  Hauptstadt  Budapesth. 

1888-'89. 

Statistisches  Handbuch  der  KOniglichen  Hauptstadt  Prag. 

1887-'88. 
Training  of  Teachers  in  Austria.    By  E.  Hannak,  Ph.  D.,  director 
of  the  Piidagogium  at  Vienna. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  educational  monographs  published  by  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Tralniug  of  Teachers.  It  is  a  translation  from  the  German 
by  Edgar  D.  Shimer,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  in  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

**In  the  United  States,''  writes  the  translator,  "  the  provision  made  for  the 
training  of  teachers  is  insufficient  and  lamentably  defective."  Hence,  ''Dr. 
Hauuak's  masterly  presentation  of  the  nature,  the  necessity,  and  the  conditions 
of  professional  training  for  public  school  teachers  in  Austria  is  peculiarly  perti- 
nent to  the  vexed  question  of  discriminating  and  synthetiziug  the  various  plans 
of  pedagogic  training  now  in  vogue  in  the  United  Stat^js." 

Ueber  Schulwerkstatten.    By  Dr.  E.  Schwab.    Vienna,  J.874. 
XJeber  Zeichenunterricht,  Kunstgewerbliohe  Fachschulen 

UND  DIE  Arbeitsschule  UND  DIE  VoLKSSCHULE.    By  Eitelber- 

ger  von  Edelberg.    Vienna,  1883. 

BELGIUM. 

Administration  de  l'Enseignement  Primaire.  Programmes  de 
Tenseignement  h  donner  dans  les  dcoles  normales  et  les  sections 
normales  primaires  de  I'^tat.    Bruges. 

This  is  the  full  title  of  a  work  published  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  and 
of  public  instruction  in  Belgium,  under  an  order  dated  February  28,  1885.   In 
this  order  Minister  Thonissen  directs  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  nor-' 
mal  schools  and  in  the  normal  sections  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  stato  con- 
formably to  the  programmes  annexed  to  the  present  decree. 
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T8UNTEE.  '^^^  obligatory  branches  include  religion  and  morals,  constitutional  system  of 

•overument  (Belgium);  pedagogy,  practical  didactics,  notions  of  agriculture, 
tygicne  of  domestic  animals,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  needlework,  \rriting, 
"^  Irawing,  and  music. 

The  details  of  the  programme  above  outlined  are  given  in  full  in  this  publica- 
JCirvoT  n.        ''^^^ '  *^^  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  system  of  primary  education  which 
exists  in  Belgium  should  carefully  study  M.  Thonissen's  monograph. 

NNUAIKB  StATISTIQIJB  DE  LA  BELGIQUE.     1889. 

NNUAIBE  STATISTIQUE  DE  LA  BELGIQUE.     1890. 

SS0C5IATI0N  POUR  L'ENSEIGNEMENT  PROFESSIONNEL  DES  PemMES: 

Histoire  et  organisation.    Brussels,  1884. 

SSOCIATION  POUR  L'EnSEIGNEMENT  PROFESSIONNEL  DES  Femmes  : 

Vingt-cinquifeme  anniversaire,  1865-1890.    Brussels,  1890. 

ATALOGUE  D}&TAILL:6  DE  L'ExPOSITION  OFFICIELLE  D'EnSEIGNE- 

MENT  Primaire.    Brussels,  1884.    Organized  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

NSEiGNEMENT  Agricole  aux  Jeunes  Filles.    By  Paul  de  Yuyst. 
Brussels,  1891. 

Prefacing  his  report  with  an  essay  on  the  need  of  agricultural  education  for 
young  farmers  the  writer  takes  a  rapid  survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  Ger- 
ihany,  Austria,  Denmark,  and  Holland  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the  special 
duties  of  farmers'  daughters.  The  work  then  gives  a  concise  history  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Belgian  system  of  education  for  farmers'  daughters. 

NSEIGNEMENT  DES  TRAVAUX  DU  M:6NAGE  DANS  LES  ficOLES  PrI- 

MAiRES  DE  Filles  et  les  IScoles  Normales  d'Institutrices* 
Brussels,  1887. 

This  is  a  report  made  by  A.  J.  Germain,  director  general  of  primary  educa- 
tion, in  July  1887,  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  work  sets  forth  with  admirable  clearness  and  ability  the  actual  state  of 
education  for  housekeeping  in  Austria,  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 

The  statistical  value  of  this  report  is  small,  but  it  is  full  of  details  of  tbe  plans 
of  instruction  pursued  in  various  cities  for  teaching  the  arts  of  cooking,  sewing, 
domestic  hygiene,  and  household  economics.  Hence  the  book  must  prove  of 
great  service  to  teachers  in  these  branches. 

Enseignement  DES  Travaux  Manubls  pour  GARgONS.  By  Prof, 
van  Kalken  of  the  Brussels  Normal  School.    Brussels,  1883. 

A  report  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Enseignement  Professionnel  dans  ses  Eapports  aveo  l'En- 
SEIGNEMENT  Primaire  EN  BELGIQUE,  By  M.  de  Bidder^  professor 
in  the  University  of  Ghent.    1883. 

Enseignement  Spj^cial  en  Belgique.  I.  L'Enseignement  Profes- 
sionnel.   By  H.  Bertiaux.    Brussels,  1892. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume  proposes  to  himself  a  great  work — nothing  less 
than  an  account  of  all  the  institutions  of  learning  that  exist  in  Belgium.  In 
the  present  book,  however,  his  attention  is  confined  to  schools  of  technical 
education.  Special  or  technical  education,  he  says,  includes  three  great  divis- 
ions, viz.,  industrial  education,  professional  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and 
schools  of  domestic  science  (le$  4coles  minaghres).  Every  existing  Belgian  school 
belonging  to  any  of  these  categories  is  described  in  these  pages. 
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EnsbigneueTENT  Sup^rieur.    ByDeVaux.    1852, 

Courses  at  the  school  of  arts  and  manufactures  connected  Tvith  the  Universi  tir 
of  Liege. 

Exercises  M6thodiques  de  Travaux  Manuels,  By  J.  Boogaerte. 
Brussels. 

The  method  of  M.  Boogaerts,  which  ha3  been  adopted  as  ihe  standard  in 
Brussels^  Antwerp,  Liege,  Mons, .  Verviers,  etc.^  is  clearly  explained  in  this  vol- 
ume. This  method  continues  in  primary  education  the  programme  of  instruc- 
tion begun  in  the  kindergartens  by  the  method  of  Froebol.  In  the  one,  as  in 
the  other,  geometry  forms  the  basis  of  evolution  for  all  pedagogic  work  and  ex- 
ercises. 

M.  Sluys,  director  of  the  normal  school,  wrote  of  this  method,  under  date  of 
December  21,  1888,  describing  it  as  "a  system  of  excellent  exercisos  for  develop- 
ing manual  skill,  and  for  cultivating,  at  the  same  time,  the  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful." 

Gewerbliche  Erziehung  durch  Schulen,  Lehrwerkstatten, 
MusEEN  UND  Vereinb  im  Konigreich  Belgien.  Part  I.  Indus- 
trial Art.    By  Carl  Genauck.    Eeichenberg,  1886. 

Influence  de  l^Enseignement  sur  la  ProsperitiS  Indu.stri- 
ELLE  ET  CoiiMERCiALE.    By  Eugene  Gauthy.    1860. 

Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Schools  for  Boys.  By  Prof. 
A.  Sluys  of  the  Brussels  INTormal  School. 

This  is  one  of  the  educational  monographs  published  by  the  New  York  Collcgo 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Manuel  des  Sciences  Comimerciales.    Used  in  the  Brussels  ficole 

Industriellc. 
Model  AGE  Scolairb.    By  Stepman  and  Calozet.    Brussels,  1891. 
Notice  sur  les  Institutions  et  Services  des  Etablisse3ients 

CocKERiLL.    Liege,  1889. 

PROGRATMME    de   L'EnSEIGNEMENT    i   DONNBR    dans    les    ficOLKS 

Primatres  Gommunales.    Ostend,  1888. 

Eapports  sur  les  Musses  et  les  Ecoles  d'Art  Industrikl 
EN  Belgique  et  Hollande.    By  M.  Yachon.    Paris,  1888. 

Eapport  sur  la  Situation  de  l'Enseignement  Industriel  et 
Professionnel  en  Belgique,  PrI^sentiS  aux  Cha^ibres  Legis- 
latives, May  7,  1886.  By  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
public  works.    Brussels,  1886. 

Eevde  Universitaire,  Brussels.  Monthly  parts,  March  1891  to 
April  1892,  inclusive. 

Troisi^me  Bulletin  de  la  Society  I^ationale  de  Travail. 
Manuel.  Congr^s  international  de  Bruxelles,  August  30  and  31, 
1891. 

a  report  of  the  jirocccdings  and  discussions  at  the  Brussels  congress,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Bel2:ian  Society  of  Manual  Training-  Tlio 
president,  M-  Calozet,  roftTs  to  the  yeai-s  IST.S  to  1882  as  "the  iieriod  of  purely 
theoretical  discussion ''  of  manual  training;  irom  1882  to  1885  as  ''the -period  of 
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groping;"  from  1885  to  1887  as  ''the  period  of  practical  experiment."    Now,  he 
observes,  "wo  possess  a  true  national  system  of  manual  training." 


FEANOB. 

AnNUAIRE    DB     L'INSTRUOTION     PUBLIQUE,    DES    CULTE3    ET    DES 

Beaux  Arts.    Paris,  1888, 

ANNUAIRE  STATISTIQUE  DE  LA  FRANCE.      1S90. 
ANNUAIRE  STATISTIQUE  DE  LA  ViLLB  DE  PARIS.     188G. 

Apprenticeship  Schools  in  France.    By  Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 

London,  1879. 
Code  de  l'Enseignement  Primaire.    By  E.  de  Eesbecq.    Paris, 

1887. 
CouRS  D'l5coNOMiE  DoMESTiQUE.    By  Mile.  Marclief-Girard.    Paris. 

a  book  designed  for  the  use  of  lyceums,  colleges;  normal  schools,  advanced 
primary  schools,  etc. 

Couus  d'Enseigne^ent  Com:\iercial  (classes  du  soir)  Institues 

DANS  LES  ficOLES  COMMUNALES  DE  LA  YlLLE  DE  PARIS.      1890. 

OouRS  Normal  de  Travail  Manuel.    By  P.  Martin.    Paris,  1888. 

EooLE,  L'.    By  Jules  Simon.    Paris,  1886. 

EcoLES  d'Enseignement  Prtoaire  SupfeRiEUR.  Histotique  et  leg- 
islation.   Paris,  1886. 

EcoLES  Manuelles  d'Apprentissage  et  ficoLEs  Profession- 
nelLes.    Paris,  1887. 

Emile.  (The  Ideal  Education  for  a  Boy.)  By  Rousseau.  (In  English.) 
Boston,  1886. 

Enseignement  Commercial  et  les  IScoles  de  Commerce  en 
France  et  dans  le  Monde  Entier.  By  Eugene  Leautey.  Paris, 
1886. 

Enseignement  de  l'Agriculture.    Paris,  1887. 

Enseignement  du  Travail  Manuel  i  L'ficoLE  Primatre.  By 
fimile  Faivre.    Paris,  1887. 

Enseignejient  Primaire.    Paris,  1886. 

This  is  a  r^8um6  of  the  discussions  relative  to  manual  training  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  system  of  France,  in  the  French  senate  and  cham- 
ber of  deputies. 

Enseignement  Primaire  i  Paris,  de  1867  1  1877.    By  M.  Gr^ard. 

In  this  report  a  list  of  former  pupils  of  the  Paris  apprenticeship  school  is 
given  with  their  ages,  occupations,  places  of  employment,  and  salaries.  The 
exhibit  is  most  favorable  to  the  school. 

Enseignement  Primaire  et  Apprentissagb.    By  G.  Salicis.  Paris, 

1878. 
EASEIGNE3IENT  Professionnel.    By  A.  Corbon.    Paris. 
France  as  it  Is.    By  Lebon  and  Pelet.    London,  Paris,  and  I^cw 

York,  1888. 
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Future  M^nag^re,  La.    By  Mile.  Ernestine  Wiith.    Paris. 

The  housekeeper  of  the  future  will  he  thoroughly  equipped  for  her  duties  if 
she  leams  all  that  is  contained  in  these  lectures  on  domestic  economy,  house- 
hold science,  hygiene,  etc.    For  school  use. 

Grandes  l5cdLES  DE  FRANCE,  Les.    By  Mortimer  D'Ocagne.    Paris, 

1887. 
Guide  Pratique  des  Travaux  Manuels.    By  G.  Dumont  and  G. 

Philippon.    Paris. 
HiSTOiRE  DES  EcoLES  Impj^.riales  d'Arts  et  METIERS.   Liancourt, 

Compifegne,  Beaupr^au,  Chftlons,  Angers,  Aix.    By  A.  Guettier. 

1865. 
Instruction  SpiSciale  sur  l'Enseignement  du  Dessin.    Paris. 
Instruction  SpjSciale  sur  i^Enseignement  du  Travail  Manuel 

DANS    LES   EcOLES  KORMALES    D'INSTITUTEURS  ET  LBS    EcOLES 

Primaires,  El^mentaires  et  Sup:6rieures.    Paris,  1886. 
Manual  Training  in  France.    By  A.  Salicis,  late  inspector  general 
of  manual  training  in  France. 

This  work  is  translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  hy  B.  D.  Woodward, 
of  Columhia  College,  and  published  as  an  educational  monograph,  in  May  1890, 
hy  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Memoire  sur  les  Ecoles  d'Apprentis.    By  M.  Gr^ard.    1871. 
Mi&THODE  DE  Coupe  et  d'Assemblage  pour  Eobes  de  Femmes, 
VfiTEaiENTS  d'Bnfants,  ETC.    By  Mmc.  G.  SclwSfcr.    1891. 

Used  in  the  Paris  schools. 

Organisation  des  Ecoles  Pratiques  Professionnelles  en 
Allemagne,  en  SufeDE  ET  EN  RussiE,  ETC.  By  Van  der  Oorpat. 
Paris,  1866. 

Premiere  Ann^e  d'I5conomie  Domestiqub,  La.  By  R.  El.  Ohalamet. 
Paris. 

This  first  year  hook  is  for  pupils'  use;  an  advanced  work  for  teachers  is  in 
preparation  hy  the  same  author. 

Professions  et  MiStiers  :  Guide  pratique  pour  le  choix  d'une  carri^re 
^  I'usage  des  families  et  de  la  jeunesse.    Paris. 

This  work  is  projected  on  a  most  liheral  scale,  and,  when  finished,  it  wUl  con- 
stitute a  complete  treatise  on  the  professions  (munuelles,  industrielleBf  et  com- 
merciales).  It  is  puhlished  in  parts,  and  treats  the  various  suhjects  comprised 
within  its  scope  in  alphahetical  order.  The  48th  part  hrings  the  work  down 
to  Fleurs  Jrtificielhs,  As  in  other  cases  a  concise  historical  sketch  of  this 
industry  is  first  given,  followed  hy  some  statistics  of  the  importance  of  the 
husiness,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  manufacture.  Fifteen  thoa- 
saud  persons  are  said  to  have  heen  engaged  in  this  industry,  in  1890,  in  Paris 
alone,  and  80,000  more  in  the  province.  The  treatise  issued  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  M.  Paul  Jacquemart,  inspector  general  of  technical  education,  is  to  be 
a  cyclopoidia  of  the  trades  and  professions. 

Eapport  stir  la  CR]6ATI0N  D'ficOLES  d'Apprentissagb.    By  H. 

Tolain,  senator.    Paris,  1883. 
Soci:6t6   pour  l'Enseignement   Professionnel    des    Femmes, 

(ficoles  filisa  Lemonnier.)    1891. 
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Statistique  db  l'Enseignement  Primaibe.    Paris. 
Technical  Education  in  Europe.    First  part:    Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  France.    By  J.  Schoenhof,  consul  at  Tunstall.    1888. 

Pnblislicd  by  the  United  States  department  of  state,  and  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  French  system  of  industrial  and  technical  edncatioxi, 
the  commercial  schools,  art  schools,  and  industrial  art  museums  of  France. 

Travail  Manuel.    By  Victor  Brudenne.    Paris,  1887. 

Travail  Manuel  1  l'IScole  de  la  Eub  Tourneport.    By  D. 

Laubier  and  A.  Bongueret.    Paris,  1888. 
Travail  Manuel  1  l'IScole  et  dans  la  Famille.    By  Bertrand 

and  Toussaiut  (school  inspectors),  and  I.  Gombert  (school  director). 

Paris,  1890. 

This  hook  comprises  lessons  in  folding,  Treaying,  paper  and  pasteboard  cutting, 
braiding  of  threads,  straw,  etc.,  cutting  out  of  patterns,  basket  weaving,  iron 
and  wood  work,  and  clay  modelling.  The  last  mentioned  branch  of  construction 
work  is  of  special  interest,  and  among  the  524  illustrations  of  this  volume  there 
are  none  more  pleasing  than  those  of  clay  models  of  eggs,  plates,  books,  bottles, 
inkstaj^ds,  hats,  shoes,  apples,  leaves,  flowers,  and  other  objects,  such  as  children 
from  5  to  10  years  of  age  can  bo  taught  to  make.  The  work  contains  witbin 
the  compass  of  200  pages  explicit  instructions  for  making  each  of  the  articles 
named. 

Travaux   Manuels   et   ISconomie    D03IESTIQUE.    By  Mmes.  Gr. 
Schefer  and  Sophie  Amis.    1889. 

Used  as  a  text  book  in  the  primary  and  normal  schools. 

Tkois  ficoLES  Rationales  Peopessionnelles,  Les.    Paris,  1888. 
Obeb  Polytechnische  Institute  ra  Allgemeinen  und  Anstal- 

TEN  FUE  Teohnische  Bildung  IN  Frankreich.    By  Dr.  F.  B. 

Hermann.     Kuremberg,  1828. 
Visit  to  a  French  Training  College. 

An  educational  leaflet  published  by  the  New  York  CoUege  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  describing  a  visit  to  VJ^cole  NormaU  WAuieuiU 

VOLKSSCHULE  UND    DER    GEWERBLICHE    XJNTERRICHT    IN    FRANK- 
REICH,  MIT  BESONDERER  BERUCKSICHTIGUNG  DES  SCHULWESENS 

VON  Paris,  is  the  full  title  of  a  valuable  monograph  by  Dr.  Max 
Weigert  of  Berlin.    1890. 

GEEMA]l!TY. 

ACHTER  JAHRESBERICHT  UBER  DIE  BERLINER  FORTBILDUNGSSOHU- 
LEN,  1800-'91. 

Ameisenbijchlein.    By  Salzmann. 

ANLEiTUNG  zuR  E^ERlsscHNiTZEREi.    (42  lUustrations  of  the  text.) 

By  Clara  Both.    Leipsic,  1890. 
ANLEITUNG   ZUR  Kerbschnitzerei.    By   Or.   Vollers.    Hamburg, 

1890. 
Anweisung    zum    Modellieren    aus    Papier.     By   Rockstroh. 

Weimar,  1802. 
Arbeitsfrage,  Die.    By  F.  G.  Schulze.    Jena,  1849. 
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ARBEITSSCHULE    ALS    OBGAMISCnBE   BeSTAJTOTHEII.  1)ER    Volkb- 

SCHUUB.    By  Erasmus  Schwab. 

ARBEITSSCHULE    WEBBN   DER    LERNSCHULE    UWD   DBR    HaTJSLICHB 

Gewerbefleiss.    By  Clauson-Kiias.    Berlin,  187C.    , 
Arbeitsschulbn  tjnd  Hausfleissvereine.    By  Eaydt.   1879. 
Arbeits-Unterricht  Atjf  dem  Lande.    By  E.  von  Schenckendorff. 

Gorlitz,  1891. 

Manual  training  in  tho  country  encounters  obstacles  of  much  tbe  same  kind 
every  wlicro,  and  the  discussion  in  this  pamphlet  embraces  subjects  of  common 
interest  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  writer  treats  the  question  under  four  heads :  (1)  What  do  the  promoters 
of  manual  training  seekY  (2)  Manual  instruction  in  the  country,  (3)  A  far- 
ther reform  of  the  country  school.  -  (4)  Distribution  of  the  cost  of  niainiai 
instruction.  To  check  the  congestion  of  the  cities,  to  stay  the  depopulation  of 
the  country  regions,  and  prevent  this  acute  disease  of  the  time,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  public  calamity,  HerrScheUckendorff's  panacea  is  manual  train- 
ing. "Agriculture,"  ho  says,  "is  the  most  extensive  industry  in  the  country, 
BO  highly  developed  and  extended  as  to  outweigh  all  other  interests."  Hence 
he  pleads  for  such  schools  in  the  country  as  will  educate  boys  to  become  farmers. 

ARBEITSUNTERRICnT  IM  AUSLANDE  UND  IN  DEUTSCHLAND,   SErXi: 

Wirtschaftliche  UND  Kationale  Bedeutung.    By  Dr.  Wolde- 
niar  Gotze.    Leipsic,  1892. 

AUS  DER  LeHRERBILDUNGSANSTALT  DBS  DEUTSCHEN  VERELNS  FUR 

Knabenhandarbeit.    Leipsic. 

A  scries  of  practical  lectures  on  mauual  exercises  in  metal  work  for  pupila 
££nd  teachers ;  with  a  report  concerning  the  teachers*  school  workshop  in  1891. 

Bedeutung  des  Kunstgewerblichen  Unterrights  fur  Wurt- 
temberg.    By  Prof.  Biiumor.    Stuttgart,  1870. 

Belustigungen  fur  die  Jugend  Beiderlei  Geschlbchts,  Durch 
Selbstanfertigung  Mannigbaoher  Technisgher  Kunste- 
LEiEN  UND  Spielwerke.    By  Rockstrob.    Berlin,  1836. 

BERIOHT   tJBER    DEN    STAND  UND   DIE  AUSBREITUNG  DES  ARBEITS- 

unterrichts  in  Deutschland.    By  Th.  Sountag.    Leipsic,  1889. 
Bericht  uber  die  Thatigkeit  des  Vereins  fur  Knabenhand- 

ARBEIT  ZU  DANTZIG  FUR  DAS  ERSTE  YEREINSJAHR.      1889-'90. 

Bilderwerkstatt  (Mauual  Practice  for  Youth,  the  School,  the  Home). 

By  Dr.  Georgens.    1857. 
Denkschrift    Betreffend    die    Erciciitung   einer   Zweiten 

Handwerkerschule.    Berlin,  1890. 

DENKSrnRIFTEN  UBER  DIE  EnTWICKELUNG  DER  GEWEBBLICHEN 
FACnSCHULEN    UND    DER    FoRTBILDUNGSSCHULEN    IN    PrEUSSEN 

WAHREND  DER  Jahbe  1879  BIS  1890.    By  Hefr  Lilders.   Berlin,  1801. 

In  this  work  of  318  pages  the  author  recites  the  history  of  52  trade  and  con- 
tinuation schools  of  Prussia.  These  schools  have  all  been  established  within  a 
recent  iieriod  at  various  points  in  the  kingdom  and  they  are  of  diverse  charac- 
teristics, some  being  schools  of  industrial  drawing,  others  building  traile 
schools,  art  schools,  schools  of  the  metal  industries,  artisans'  and  laborei's* 
schools,  master  workmen's  schools,  weaving  schools,  schools  for  locksmiths^ 
machinists,  etc.  A  concise  description  of  each  school  is  given,  together  witli 
the  statistics  of  attendance,  expenditure,  etc. 
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Deutschen  Knaben  Handweeksbuch,  Des.    By  Barth  and  Nie- 

derly.    1879. 
Deutsche  Schule  unp  Deutsohbs  Gewebbe.    By  Dr.  Th.  Her- 

Diann.    Dresden,  1880. 
Education  in  Bavabia.    By  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  director  of  the  City 

and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

This  is  one  of  the  educational  monographs  published  by  the  New  York  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

EiN  Gesunder  Geist  in  einem  Gesunden  Korper.    By  H.  Eaydt. 
Hanover,  1889. 

The  book  treats  of  tbe  correlation  of  bodily  health  and  mental  vigor.  It  espe- 
cially  emphasizes  the  hygienic  value  of  exercise,  gameSi  etc.,  to  the  growing 
child,  and  the  importance  of  manual  training  as  a  means  of-  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 

Enseigneivient  Manuel  et  Professionnel  en  Alleiiagne.    By 

G.  Salieis  and  G.  Jost.    Paris,  1887. 
Entstehung  und  Bntwickxung  der  Gewerblichen  Fortbii.- 

DUNGSSCHULEN  UND  FRAUENAIIBEITSSCHULEN  IN  WURTTEMBERG. 

1889.    Published  by  the  royal  commission. 
Erganzung   des    Schulunterrichts   Durch    Praktische  Be- 

sciiAFTiGUNG.    By  Gotze.   Leipsic,  1880. 
Erziehung  zur  Arbeit.    By  Karl  Friedrich  (the  pseudonym  of  Prof. 

K.  Biedermann).    Leipsic,  1852. 

One  of  the  earliest,  as  it  is  stiU  one  of  the  best,  publications  on  this  subject. 
Though  written  more  than  forty  years  ago  it  advocates  the  Introduction  of 
hand  training  in  schools  on  the  same  ground  now  urged  in  favor  of  its  adoption, 
{.  e.f  on  account  of  its  educational  usefulness,  not  for  any  industri-al  end.  Prof. 
Biedermann  still  lives  and  labors  for  the  success  of  the  cause  wliich  he  has 
always  sought  to  promote. 

Erziehung   zur   Arbeit,  eine   Fobberung  der  Zeit.     By  A. 
Endris.    "Leipsic,  1888. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  modern  educational  ideas  and  methods,  inclnd 
ing  the  rehition  which  the  demand  for  manual  training  bears  to  pedagogics,  and 
what  pedagogical  authorities  of  ancient  and  modem  times  say  of  this  demand. 

FoRTBiLDUNGSSCHULE    IN   Unserer   Zeit,  Deb.     By  Prof.  J.  B. 

Meyer.    Berlin,  1873. 
Frauenarbeitsschule  in  Eeutlingen,  Die.    By  Eector  Eeiniger. 

Keutlingen,  1881. 
Frauenarbeitsschule  in  Eeutlingen,  Die.    Ihre  Bntsehung  und 

ihre  Wirksamkeit.    By  M.  Z.    Eeutlingen,  1873. 
German  Boy's  Experiment  Book,  The.   By  Emsmann  and  Dammer. 

Leipsic,  1881. 
Gesohichte  der  Arbeit  und  Kultur.    By  Kirchmann.    Leipsic, 

1858. 

Geschichte  der  Methodik  des  Deutschen  Yolksschulu^'ter- 

richts.    By  Dr.  0.  Kehr.    Gotha,  1889. 
Geschichte   des  Arbeitsunterrichtes  in  Deutschland.    By 

Eissmann.    Gotha,  1882. 
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GESCniCHTLICHE  EnTWICKELUNG   DBS  Handfebtigkeits-Unteb- 

BicnTS.    By  Johannes  Meyer. 
Gewerbbschulwesen,  Das.    By  Carl  Melchior. 
Gewerbe  und  Schule.    By  B.  Wilda.    Briinn,  1882. 
Gewerbliche  Erziehung  durch  Schulen,  Lehrwerkstatten, 

Museen  und  Vereine  im  Konigbeich  WCrttemberg.    By  Carl 
,    Genauck.    Keiclienberg,  1883, 
Gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschulen.    By  H.  Grunow.    Weimar, 

1867. 
Gewerbliche  Fortbildlts'Gsschulen  Deutschlands.     By  Dr. 

E.  Kagel.    Eisenach,  1877. 

Gewerblicher  Unterricht  in  Wurttemberg.  By  Prof.  Gen- 
auck.   1882. 

The  status  of  industrial  instruction  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  at  the 
above  date  is  very  fully  defined  in  tliis  work. 

Handarbeit  in  der  Knabenschule.  By  Hanschmann.  1876. 
Handarbeitsunterricht.  By  Schallenfeld.  Frankfort,  1861. 
Handarbeitsunterricht  an  den  stadtischen  Volksschulen. 

(Anonymous.)     Strasburg. 
Handarbeitsunterricht   fur   die   Mannltohe   Jugend.     By 

Urban,  May,  Bauhofer,  and  Kreibich. 
Handarbeitsunterricht  in  den  Madchenschulen  Wurttem- 

BERGS.    By  E.  Hory.     Stuttgart,  1872. 
Handarbeit  und  Aausfleiss.    By  Herzfeld.    Hanover,  1881, 
Handbildung  und  Hausfleiss.    By  Lammers.    Berlin,  1881. 

Ilcrr  Lanimcrs  is  editor  of  the  Xord-  West,  the  organ  of  the  central  committee 
of  manual  training. 

Handfertigkeits-Unterrioht.    By  Eauscher. 
HandfertigkeitsUnterricht.    By  Eudolf  Petzel. 
Handfertigkeitsunterricht  fur  Knaben.    By  Herse.   1882. 
Handfertigkeitsunterricht  in  der  Blindenschule.   By  Gustav 

Gorner,  teacher  in  the  Leipsic  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Handfertigkeitsunterricht    und    die    Hoheren    SchulenI 

By  Hohn. 
Handfertigkeitsunterricht  und  die  Schule.    By  Meyer.    Ber- 

Hn,  1881. 
Handfertigkeit  und  Schule.    By  Kreyenberg.    Frankfort. 
Handwerkerschulen,  die  Landesbaugewebkschule,  und  die 

KUNSTGEWEEBESCHULEN  IM    GEOSS-HeRZOGTHUM    HESSEN.     By 

F.  Fink. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  the  artisans'  schools,  the  farm  \rork  school,  and 
the  schools  of  industrial  art  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  from  the  year  1837 ; 
and  their  condition  in  1886. 

Haushaltungskunde  in  der  Dorfschule  und  ihre  Stellunq 
zu  DEM  Unterricht  in  den  Weiblichen  Handarbeiten.  By 
Maria  Rebe.    Gotha. 
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HOIIKRER    POLYTECHNISCHER   UnTERRICHT    IN    DEUTSCHLAND,  IN 

DER  SCHWEiz,  IN  Frankreich,  Belgien,  und  ENGLAND.  By  Carl 
Koristka.    Gotlia. 

Household  Industry  and  the  Emden  Course  of  Manual  Train- 
ing AS  Conducted  by  Clauson-Kaas.  (German.)  By  Giistav 
Oelsliorn.    Leipsic. 

Illustriertes  Spielbuch  fur  Knaben.  By  Horman  Wagner. 
Leipsic. 

Tills  book  for  boys  contaius  1^001  games  and  533  illustrations. 

Illustriertes  Spielbuch  fur  Madchen.  By  Marie  Leske.  Leipsic. 

a  book  of  1^500  recreations,  games,  and  exercises  for  body  and  mind,  in  the 
boaso  and  out  of  doors;  with  500  illustrations. 

InDUSTRIELLE     ENTWICKLUNG     IM     KoNIGREICH     WtJRTTEMBERG, 

ETC.    By  L.  Visclier.    Stuttgart,  1875.  ^ 
Industrie  und  Schule.    By  A.  Tylor.    Stuttgart,  1865. 
JuNGE  Kerbschnitzer,  Der.    By  Max  Schmiedel.    Leipsic,  1891. 

A  book  of  patterns  for  advanced  wood  working  pupils  with  explanatory  text. 

JuNGE  Laubsagearbeiter,  Der.    By  Carl  Freyer.    Leipsic. 

This  author  gives  (in  12  sections)  full  instructions,  not  only  for  scroll  sawing, 
but  for  carving,  mosaic  work,  wood  painting,  etching,  etc. 

JUNGE  Techniker,  Der.    By  Emsmann  and  Dammer.    Leipsic,  1876. 
Kerbschnitt,  Der.    (35  pattern  sheets  ^vitli  explanatory  text.)    By 

Prof.  I.  Koch.    Carlsruhe,  1890. 
KiNDES  Erstes  Beschaftigungsbuch,  Des.    By Barth  audNiederly. 

Leipsic,  1880. 
Kleine  Belief- Arbeitee,  Der.    By  Wiget.    Zurich,  1881. 
Kleingewerbe  und  der  Gewerbliche  Unterrioht.    By  Prof, 

Ed.  Tobisch.    lleiclienberg,  1872. 
Knabenarbeitsschule  zu  Darmstadt.    1841. 
Krebsbxjchlein.    By  Salzmann. 
KuNSTGEWERBE  ALS  Beruf.    By  Dr.  Julius  Lessiiig.    Berlin,  1891. 

KURZE  ANWEISUNG  IM  LINEARZEICHNEN  FiJR  VOLKS-  UND  ArBEITS- 

SCHULEN.    By  O.  Salomon.    Gothenburg,  1876. 
Laubsagbarbeiter,  Der.    By  Hugo  Elm.    Leipsic. 

An  iUustrated  introduction  to  the  practice  of  fi'ct-Bawing. 
LAUBSAGEREI  SOWIE  DIB  EiNLEGE-  UND   SCHNITZARBEIT.     By  Wal- 

leneg. 

Levana.  (The  Doctrine  of  Education.)  J.  P.  Eichter.  (In  English.) 
Boston,  1886. 

Mehb  Erziehung  fIjb  die  Deutsche  Jugend.  By  H.  Eaydt. 
C.  Mantz,  Hanover-Linden,  1890. 

Menschliche  Ernahrung  und  die  Culturhistoriohb  Entwiok- 
LUNG  DEB  KoOHKUNST.    By  Frau  Lina  Morgenstern.    Berlin,  1882, 

MoDELLiBREN  UND  Zeichnen  IN  DER  Blindenschule.  By  S.  Hel- 
ler.   Diiren,  1890. 
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MusTEBBrcH  FUR  KrNSTARBEiTEN.    By  Oitleb.    Leipsic. 

NeRVOSITAT  UND  MADCHENERZIEHUNa  IN  SCHULE  UND  HAUS.      By 

Herr  Afor.    J.  F.  Bergmauu,  Wiesbaden,  1891. 

A  valuable  book  on  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  modem  school  problems^  viz., 
the  education  of  girls  ^yitho^t  impairment  of  the  health. 

Within  the  compass  of  106  pages  the  author,  who  is  connected  iriih  the 
Girls'  High  School  at  Altenburg,  discusses  iu  a  thoroughly  practical  way 
the  causes  of  nervousness,  the  imiiortance  of  recogniziu<r  its  early  manifesta- 
tions, the  influence  of  study,  the  effects  of  examinations,  of  manual  training,  and 
of  housework,  gives  advice  concerning  holidays,  Sundays,  private  reading,  piano 
playing,  the  duration  of  the  school  period,  misuse  of  schooling,  the  supervision 
of  schools  and  school  systems  by  joint  committees  of  teachers  and  physicians,  etc. 

Kocii  ETWAs  tiBER  ERziEHUNa.    By  Salzmann.    Leipsic. 
Papparbeiter,  Der.    By  Hugo  Elm. 

An  illustrated  guide  for  making  pasteboard  work  of  all  kinds  (building  of 
card  boxes,  doll  houses,  etc.). 

Praktische  Anweisung  zur  Erteilung  des  Handarbeitsunter- 

RIOIITS    NACH    DER    METHODE    VON  AGNES    SCHALLENFELD.      By 

Agnes  Schallenfeld.    Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. 
Praktischer  Unterricht  eine  Forderung  des  Lebens  an  die 

SCHULE.    By  E.  von  Schenckendorff.    Breslan,  1880. 
Praktisches  Hausbuch.    By  N.  0.  Bom.    Leipsic,  1890. 

This  is  a  work  on  wood  carving. 

Eeform  DER  YoLKSSCnuLE.    By  Herr  Curtiuann.    Frankfort,  1851. 

Keform  DER  YoLKSSOnuLE.    By  J.  Schiippi. 

Eeports  on  the  Work  of  the  German  Society  of  MAN^'^AL 
Training;  and  on  the  normal  school  under  the  management  of  this 
society  for  1888, 1889,  and  1890  (the  last  on  the  teachers'  courses  at 
Leipsic),  by  Dr.  W.  Gotze,  are  of  great  value. 

SCHULKONFERENZ,  UND  DIE  KtJNFTIGE  GeSTALTUNG  DES  HOHEREN 
SCHULWESENS  VOM  SOZIALPOLITISCHEN  StANDPUNKT.      By  B.  VOD 

Schenckendorff.    Berlin,  1891. 
SCHULWERKSTATT,  DiE.    By  Barth  and  Niederly.    Leipsic,  1882. 

A  guide  for  the  introduction  of  technical  exercises  into  the  school;  with  103 
illustrations. 

SCIIULWERKSTATTE     IN     IHRER    YeRBINDUNG     MIT    DEM     TflEORE- 

TiscuEN  Unterricht,  Die.    By  Bruhns. 
Seele  UND  Hand.    By  Th.  Pietsch. 
Statistik  des  Unterrichts-  UND  Erziehungswesens  im  Konig- 

REICH  Wurttemberg.     1889- '90. 

STELLUNG   des   HANDARBEITSUNTERRICHTS   in   DER    SCHDLB,   UND 

SEINE  Bedeutung  FUR  SCHULE  UND  Leben.    By  Anna  Christiani. 

Bielefeld,  1892. 
Studien   zur    Hauswirthsohaft.     By  Frau    Lina   Morgenstern. 

Berlin. 
Ober  die  Einrichtung  von  Real-  und  Gewerbeschulen  mix 

besonderer  Bucksicht  auf  Heilbronn.    By  Prof.  H.  G.  Kapff. 

Heilbronn,  1831. 
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t^BEB  DIB  EUBICHTUNG  BINER  HUTTENMAJfNISCHEN   LeHRANSTALT 

IN  Obbr-Schlesien.    By  A.  Huysseiu    Breslau,  1863. 

"CbkR   GEWBBBESCHUIiEN   UNB   IHBB   EiNBIOHTUNG   IN   WURTTEM- 

BEBG.    By  Prof.  F.  L.  Finckh.    Stuttgart,  1829. 

t^BEB  TECHNISOHJES  LeHBANSTALTBN  IN  IHBEM  ZUSAMMENHANG  MIT 

DEM  Gesammten  Untebbichtswesen.  By  Dr.  O.  F.  Nebenius. 
Carlsruke,  1833. 

Uebeb  Abbeitsschulen  und  Fobdebung  DBS  Hausfleisses.  By 
Clauson-Kasis.    Bremen,  1881. 

Uebeb  die  Vebbindung  deb  Pbaktischen  Abbeit  mit  deb  Lern- 
scnuLE.    By  Glauson-Kaas.    Dresden,  1875. 

Uebeb  die  Ziele  des  Deutschen  Vebeins  pIjb  Knabenhand ab- 
beit.   By  E.  von  Schenckendorff.     Bielefeld,  1892. 

Uebeb  Ebziehuno  zub  Abbeit,  insbesondebe   in  Anstaltkn. 

By  Wicbern.    Hamburg,  1867. 
Uebeb    Handfebtigkeitsunterbicht    und    Hausfleiss.      By 

Wolf.    Wurzburg,  1881. 
Unnatue DEB MoDEBNEN ScHULE,DiE.    By H. Wiggeaud P.Martin. 

Robt.  Oppenbeim,  Berlin,  1889. 
Veruandlungen,  etc.    Proceedings  of  tbe    congress    of  manual 

trainiug  and  bousebold  industry.    By  Giotze.    Gera. 
Verwaltungsbebicht  des  Bathes  der  Koniglichen  Haupt- 

UND  Eesidenzstadt  DRESDEN  FXJR  DAS  Jahr  3890.    Dresdcu, 

1892. 

Vierter  Jahbesbebioht  DES  Haitptvebeins  pub  Knaben  Hand- 

ABBEIT  ZU  BEBLIN,  1890-'91. 

VoLKSGEWEBBSCHULE.    By  Fr.  Riicklin.    Lelpsic,  1888. 
VoLKSSCiiULWESEN  IN  WuRTTEMBERG.    By  K.  H.  vou  Stirm,  D.  D. 
Gotba,  1873. 

WAnRNEHMUNGEN   UND    GeDANKEN    UEBER  TeCHNISOHE-GeWERB- 

LiCHES  ScnuLWESEN.    By  Wilda.    Leipsic,  1879. 
Webkstatte  der  Kinder.    In  4  parts.    By  Blasche.    1800-1802. 

TLo  titles  of  other  works  of  this  author  (turned  into  English)  are:  The  Indus- 
trial Education  of  Youth  and  the  Youth's  Technological  Friend,  published  in 
1804;  Now  Patterns  of  Pasteboard  Work,  1809;  The  Pasteboard  Worker,  1811  j 
The  Paper  Worker,  1819;  Handbook  of  Children's  Occupations. 

Wesen  und  Wert  der  Schulwerkstatte.  By  Illing.  Munich, 
1880. 

ZWEITER     BERICHT     tJBER     DIE     GESAM3ITEN     XlNTERRICnTS-    UND 

Erziehungs-Anstalten  ra  Konigkeicite  Sachsen.    1889. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ci^TY  OF  Manchester  Technical  Instruction  Committee.^  Report 
of  deputation  appointed  to  visit  educational  institutions  and  schools 
on  the  continent,  October  1891.  J.  E.  Cornish,  publisher,  Man- 
chester. 
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Directory  with  Eegulations  foe  EsTABLiSHma  and  Conduct- 
ing Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes.    London,  1890. 

Endowed  School  Acts,  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee 
ON.    London,  1886-1887. 

Hand  and  Eye  Training.  By  George  Ricks,  B.  So.  2  vols.  Cassell 
&  Co.,  London,  1890. 

Industrial  Education  on  the  Continent.  By  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 
1853. 

London  County  Council,  Report  to  the  special  committee  on 
teclinical  education.    By  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M,  A.    1892. 

Making  of  the  Home.    By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.    London. 

a  reading  book  of  domestic  economy  for  school  and  home  use. 

Official  Handbook  of  the  National  Training  School  fob 

CooKEEY.    South  Kensington,  London. 
Scientific   Instruction  and   the  Advancement  of  Science, 

Eeports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on.    London,  1872-1875. 
Studies  in  Secondary  Education.    Edited  by  A.  H.  D.  Acland, 

M.  P.,  and  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.  A.,  with  an  introduction  by  James 

Bryce,  M,  P.    Percival  &  Co.,  London,  1892. 

The  contents  of  this  work  are  divisible  into  three  parts,  viz.,  a  historical  sur- 
vey, recent  progress,  and  special  district  studies,  as  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, etc. 

Summer  at  Naas,  A.    By  J.  B.  B.    London,  1889. 
Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  Eeoord  of. 

A  journal  of  the  progress  made  by  county  councils  and  other  local  authorities 
in  the  administration  of  the  technical  instruction  acts. 

Technical  Education.  Proceedings  of  the  international  conference 
on  education.    London,  1884. 

Technical  Education  and  Foreign  Competition.  By  Swire 
Smith.    London,  1887. 

Technical  Education  in  England  and  Wales.    London,  1889. 

Technical  Education,  Prospectus  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion FOR  the  Promotion  of.    London,  1890. 

Technical  Education:  Where  Should  it  be  Given?  By  Sil- 
vanus  P.  Thompson.    Bristol. 

Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889. 

Technical  Instruction,  Eeports  of  the  Eoyal  Commissionebs 
ON.    5  vols.    London,  1882-1884. 

The  status  of  industrial  education  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany^ 
Great  Britain,  HoUand,  Italy,  Ra^sia,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  at  that 
remote  epoch,  a  decade  ago,  is  set  forth  with  great  minuteness  and  fidelity  in 
these  volumes.  Their  chief  value  at  present  is  to  show  the  low  water  mark  of 
pedagogic  interest  in  technical  instruction  at  that  date. 

Technical  Training.    By  Thomas  Twining.    London,  1874. 
Wood  Work.    By  St.  John.    Wra.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  London  and 
Edinburgh, 
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Wood  Work  (The  Englisli  Sloid).  By  S.  Barter,  instructor  of  mauual 
traiuing  iu  wood  work  to  the  London  school  board,  etc.  Whitta- 
ker  &  Co.,  London,  1892. 

Contents:  Drawing^  timber  (its  yarious  kinds,  qualities;  etc),  tools  (how  to 
adjust  and  use  them),  bench  work,  work  room  and  its  fittings,  list  of  tools  re- 
quired, ete. 

ITALY. 

Annali  di  Statistica,  Fascicolo  XXX,    1891. 

Law  Concerning  Schools  op  Arts  and  Trades  and  Special 
Schools  for  the.  Advancement  of  Industries  and  Commerce, 
proposed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce, 
December  2, 1889. 

a  very  important  bill  for  educational  advancement  in  Italy.  Its  provisions 
are  explained  in  the  text  of  this  report. 

Method  in  Education.    By  Eosmini.    (In  English.)    Boston. 
KoTiziE  sull'  Istituto  Aldini-Yaleriani.    Bologna,  1892. 
liEALE  Museo  Industriale  Italiano.    By  Gr.  Jervis.    Turin,  1S69. 
Eeale  Scuola  d'Arti  e  Mestieri  di  Spezia.    1887. 
Statistica  dell'  Istruzione  Secondaria  e  Superiore.    1887. 
Statuti  Organici  della  Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro.    Florence. 
Statuto  Organico  della  Scuola  Professionale  Tipografica 

IN  MiLANO.     1888, 

NOEWAY. 

Haandarbejdern.    By  J.  G.  Smith.    Christiania. 

HANDAiiBEiT  IN  DER  SCHULE.    By  W.  Aiibcrt.    Christiania.    1874. 

EUSSIA. 

Eeview  of  the  Present  Condition  of  Middle  and  Lower  Tech- 
nical AND  Trade  Education  in  Eussia.  By  J.  A.  Anapoff, 
director  of  the  Tsarevitch  Trade  School,  etc.    1889. 

Statistisk  Arsbok  for  Finland.    For  the  years  1889-1892. 

SWEDEN. 

EcoLE  Pratique  de  Travail  pour  l'Enfance  et  la  Jeunesse  1 

Stockholm.    By  K.  E,  Palmgren. 
Slojdskolan  och  Folkskolan.    Parts  1,  2,  3,    By  Otto  Salomon. 

Gothenburg,  1880. 

Also  printed  in  German  nnder  the  title  Handferiiglceitsschule  und  VoUcBScfiule. 

Si^  l'Importance  du  Travail  Manuel  dans  l'Education.  By 
K.  E.  Palmgren.    Stockholm. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  conference  of  February  11, 1880. 
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SWITZEELAND, 

Ele^ientar  Untbrricht  in  den  Weibliohen  Handarbeiten. 

By  Susanna  Miiller.    Zurich. 
FoRTBiLDUNGSSCHULWESEN,  Das.    By  Dr.  J.  J.  Kummer.    Zurich, 

1875. 
Fundamental   Ideas  of  Pestalozzi   and    Froebel    in   theib 

Application  to  the  Elementary  and   Secondary  School 

Grades.    Zurich,  1881. 
Handarbeit  in  der  Schule.    By  Kollei\    Zurich,  1881. 

This  book  describes  the  system  of  instruction  in  vogue  in  the  Swiss  common 
and  intermediate  schools. 

Lebensfrage  deb  Etjropaischen  Ziyilisation  und  die  Bedetj- 
tung  der  Fellenbergschen  Bildungsanstalten  zu  Hofwyl. 
By  Scheidler.    Jena,  1839. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude.    By  Pestalozzi.    (In  English.)    Boston. 

M/^THODE  pour   ENSEIGNER  la  GlfiOGRAPHIE  PAR  L^ObSEBVATION 

pes  Formes  de  la  Terre  sur  les  Lieux  MiiMES  et  lecb 

Reproduction  en  Relief.    By  Beust.    Zurich,  1875. 
Relief  Modelling  in  the  School.    (Also  in  German.)    Zurich, 

1881. 
Volkswirthschapts-Lexikon    deb    Schweiz.     By    A.    Furrer. 

Bern,  1885-1889. 
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Columbia,  Mo.,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School 121.122 

Columbia,  S.  C,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 127 

Columbus,  Ohio,  State  University,  aCTicultural  education  in 123 

Corvallis,  Oreg.,  State  Agricultural  College 123 

Cuthbert,Ga.,  Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  CoUege 118 

Dahlouoga,  Ga.,  North  Goor^a  Agricultural  College 118 

Delaware  CoUege,  Newark,  Del.,  agricultural  education  in .' 116 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Agricultoial  CoUege 123 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Industrial  UniA'crsity 1U,115 

Florida  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege,  Lake  City,  Fla 116, 117 

Fort  CoUins,  Colo.,  State  Agricultural  College 115,116 

Georgia  Stale  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Athens,  6a 117 

Hamilton,  Ga.,  West  GeoreTa  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 118 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institu to,  Hampton,  Va 129 

Hanover,  N.  H. ,  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 122 

Huntsvillo,  Ala.,  State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  a^icultural  education  in.  113,  lli 

Industrial  CoUege,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  agricultural  education  in 122 

Industrial  University,  FayettevUle,  Ark 114,115 

Iowa  State  CoUege  oi  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Amos,  Iowa 118, 119 

Ithaca,  N.Y.,  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University 123 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass .,  Bussev  Institution  of  Harvard  University 120, 121 

"HTanaaJi  State  Agricultural  CoUege,  Manhattan,  Kuis 119 

KlngstoE,  B.  I.,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 124-127 

KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege 128 

La  FayctteJCnd.,  School  oF  Agriculture  of  Purdue  University 118 

Lake  City,  Fla.,  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College ; 116, 117 

Las  Cruccs,N.Mex.,ACTicnltural  CoUege  of  New  Mexico 122,123 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Acricultural  and  Mechanical  College 119 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Industrial  College,  agricultural  education  in 122 

Logan,  Utah.  Agricultural  CoUege  of  Utah  Territory 128 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge,  La.         119 

Madison,  Wis.,  CoUege  of  Agriculture 129 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  Me 119, 120 

Manhattan,  Xans.,  State  Agricultural  CoUege 119 

Mansfield,  Conn.,  Storrs  Agricultural  School 116 

Maryland  ACTicultural  College 120 

Massachuscus  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass « 120 

Michigan  Agricultural  CoUege,  Agricultural  CoUege  P.  O.,  Mich 121 

Middle  Georgia  MUitarv  andAgrricultural  CoUege,  MilledgovUle,  Ga 117, 118 

Milledgevillo,  Ga.,  Middle  Georgia  Military  and  Agricultural  College 117, 118 

Morgantown,  W.  Ya.,  West  Virginia  University,  agricultural  education  in 129 

Newark,  Del.,  Delaware  College,  a^icultural  eaucation  in 116 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Ruteers  Scientific  School,  agricultural  education  in 122 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  agricultural  education  in 116 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Ya 129 

Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Colored),  HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  agricultural  education  in ....  113, 114 

North  Alabama  Aericultural  School,  Athens,  Ala 114 

North  CaroUna  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Raleigh,  N.  C 123 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Farso,  N.  Dak 123 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  CoUege,  Dahlonoga,  Ga 118 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  agricultural  education  in 123 

Orangeburch,  S.  C,  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics*  Institute 127, 128 

Oregon  State  Agricaltural  College,  CorvolHs,  Orcg. 123 

Orono,  Mo.,  State  College  of  A  (^nculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 119, 120 

Pennsylvania  Slate  CoUege,  State  College  P.  0.,  Pa.,  agriculturid  oducotlon  la 123, 124 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Aiibiim,  Ala 118 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Brom  University,  agricultural  education  in 124 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 1^ 

Reno,  Nov.,  School  of  Agriculture 
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Bhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Kingston,  B.  1 124-127 

Rodney,  Miss.,  Alcorn  A gricultural  and  Mechanical  College 121 

Kutgers  Scientific  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  agricultoral  education  in 123 

Saint  Anthony  Park,  Minn. ,  College  of  Agriculture 121 

Saint  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  State  School  of  Agriculture 121 

'    Schoolof  A grllcnitnro  of  Purdue  University,  I<a  Fayette,  Ind 118 

School  of  Agriculture.  Reno.  Not , 122 

Shel&eld  Scientific  School  oi  Tale  University,  Kow  Haven,  Conn.,  agricultural  educa- 
tion in 116 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Brookings.  S.  Dak ' 128 

South  G^eorgia  A  gricultural  College,  Thomasrille.  6a 118 

Southeast  Alabama  Agricultural  School,  Abbeville,  Ala 114 

Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Cuthbert,  Ga 118 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station,  Tex 128 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Knozville,  Tenn .  128 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Lake  City,  fU 116, 1 17 

State  Agricultural  Colleg^  Burlington,  Vt 128,129 

State  Agricultural  College,  Corvalhs,  Ores 123 

State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  iTans lift 

State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  Fort  Collins 115,116 

State  College  of  Agrioulture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa 118, 119 

StateCollegeof  Agriculture  and  Mechanio  Arts.  Athens,  Ga 117 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  t he  Mechanio  Arts,  Hanover,  K.H 122 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanio  Arts,  Orono,  Me 119, 120 

State  College.  State  College  P.  0.,  Pa 123,124 

State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  agricultural   educa- 
tion in 113,114 

State  School  of  Agricultare,  Saint  Anthony  Park,  Minn 121 

State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge,  La 119 

State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  agricultural  education  in 123 

Storrs  Agricultural  School,  Mansfield,  Conn 116 

Thomasville,  Ga.,  South  Georg^ia  Agricultural  College 118 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  agricultural  univertuty 114 

University  of  Hunois^  Urbana^  agricultural  education  in 118 

Urbana,  III.,  University  of  Illinois,  agricultural  education  in 118 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburs h,  Ya 129 

West  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Hamilton,  Ga 118 

West  y irginia  University.  Morgantown,  W,  Ya.,  agricultural  education  is 129 

Agricultural  education,  legislation  for 130,131 

Agricultural  experiment  stations 130 

Airriculture,  schools  of,  ih  Great  Britain,  consideration  of 437-440 

Aiken,  S.  C,  manual  training  in 70 

Aix,  ChAlons,  and  Aneers,  Iranoe,  National  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  at 286-290 

Alabama,  agriculturalcolleges  in,  consideration  of 113,114 

Alabama,  manual  training  schools  in,  eonsideration  of 26-2S 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  an  agricultural  college..... 113 

Alaisand  Douai.  France,  schools  for  master  miners 294, 29& 

Albany  High  School,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  amannal  training  school 57,68 

Albemarle,  Miller  Manual  Labor  School  of,  Crozet,  Ya 71-76 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Rodney,  Miss 121 

Aldini-Yideriani  Institute,  Bologna,  Itoly 451,452 

Alsace-Lorraine,  Industrial  Society  of  Miilhansen 371 

American  mnnnfll  training  schools  generally  superior  to  European  ones 18, 1ft 

American  technical  and  trade  schools  geners^y  inferior  to  European  ones 18, 1ft 

Ames,  Iowa,  StateCollegeof  Asricnlture  and  Mechanio  Arts 118,119 

Amherst,  Mass.,  Agricultural  College 120 

Angers,  ChAlons,  and  Aix,  France,  National  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  at 286-290 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Universitv  of  Michigan,  technical  education  in 13ft 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  Industrial  School 200,201 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  Trade  School  for  Girls  (Intermediate) 187 

Appliea  Mechanics,  Watchmaking,  and  Electricity,  National  School  of,  Brussels,  Belgium...  196,197 

Apprentices,  Diderot  School  for,  l^oris,  France 247,248 

Apprentices,  Schoolof,  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Nantes,  France 284 

Apprentices  to  tailoring  trade,  school  for,  Paris,  France 280,281 

Apprenticeship  in  France,  consideration  of 275,276 

Apprenticeship  (Manual),  National  School  of,  Armenti^res,  France 262-26& 

Apprenticeship  (Manual)  School,  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  France 260 

Apprenticeship  (Manual)  School  for  Boys,  Reims,  franco 257-250 

Apprenticeship  (Manual)  School  for  Boys,  Sain t-Etienne,  France 255-257 

Apprenticeship  (Manual)  School  for  the  Book  Publishing  Industry,  Paris,  France 249-251 

Apprenticeship  (Manual)  School,  Nantes,  France 259 

Apprenticeship  (Manual)  School  of  Furniture  Making,  Paris,  France 251 ,  252 

Apprenticeship  (Manual)  School,  Rouen,  France 260 

Apprenticeship  (Manual)  School,  Saint-Chamond,  France 259 

Apprenticeship  (manual)  schools  in  France,  consideration  of 243-260 

Apprenticeship  (manual)  schools,  Paris^  France 246, 247 

Apprenticeship  of  Boys,  Municipal  School  for  the,  Havre,  Franco 253-255- 

Apprenticeship  schools  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 176,177 

Arizona,  agricultural  colleges  In.  consideration  of 114 

Arkansas,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 114,115 

Arkansas  Industrial  Universirr,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  an  agricultural  college 114, 116 

Aimentidres,  France,  National  School  of  Manual  Apprenticeship 262-265 

Armour  Institute,  Chioaeo,  111.,  consideration  of 98,9ft 

Art  Academy,  Cincinnau,  Ohio,  consideration  of 110 

Art  Academy,  Dresden,  Saxony 855,356 

Art  Academy,  Leipslo,  Saxony '"   359,35ft 

S.  Ex.  65 i4 
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Art  and  Needleworl^  School  of,  Znxloh,  Switzerland 

ArtSobool«  BiriiiiiigD«m,  England 894 

Art  School  (Industrial),  DrcMden,  ^ucony SS<!i,357 

Art  School  (Industrial),  Zurich,  Switserlond (69.570 

Art  School  (Municiptal),  Geneva,  Switzerland 5G8 

Art  schools  (industrial)  in  Switserbuid  56B^71. 

Artist-Artisans,  Institute  for,  Now  York,  'N.  Y.,  consideration  of 107-100 

Arts  and  Manufactures,  Central  School  of,  Paris,  France 295,290 

Arts  and  Trades,  National  ConscrvatoTj  of,  Paris,  Franee 296,207 

Arts  and  Trades,  National  Schools  of,  Ch&Ions,  Angers,  and  Aix,  Franco 2£6-290 

Athens,  Alal,  North  Alabama  Agricultural  School 114 

Atlieus,  Ga.,  maxioal  tralnini^  in 29-31 

Athens,  Ga.,  State  CoUef^oi  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 117 

Atlau,ta.  Ga.,  manual  training  for  colored  students  in .  31 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  amonoiU  training  school 29 

Auburn,  Ala.,  Polytochnic  Institute,  an  agricultural  ooUogo 113 

Aubnsson,  Fiance^  School  of  Tai>estry 298 

Austria- 
continuation  and  trade  8Chool»  in,  consideration  of US-lOO 

mniiual  training  in,  consideration  of 143-148 

mnitual  training  schools  for  teachers  in « .' 144. 145 

present  status  of  industrial  education  in 141-160 

Avcrsa,  Italy,  Scuola  d'  Arti  e  Mestieri  nell'  Istituto  Artistico  dl  San  Lorcnao  454, 465 

B. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  manual  training  in 37,  38 

Baltimoro  School  of  Manual  Training,  Baltimoro,Md 37,  38 

Basel,  Switzerland,  Trade  School  for  Women 552<^57 

Baton  Rou,t;e,  La.,  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 119 

Battcrsea  institutOi,  Loudon,  England 410 

Bavaria,  industrial  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools  in 3C2-UG6 

Beardstowu,  Ul.,  manual  training  in 32 

Beaumont  Institute,  or  the  Peopfo  s  Palace,  London,  England 407,408 

Belfast,  Irehind,  Technical  School 431 

Belfast  Technical  School,  Belfast,  Ireland .- 431 

Balgium — 

apprenticeship  schools  in,  consideration  of 176,177 

commercial  institutes  in,  consideration  of 214-210 

drawing  schoohi  in,  consideration  of 21^214 

housekeeping  schools  for  girls  in,  consideration  of 170-182 

inilnstrial  and  technical  schools  in,  consideration  of 170-176 

industrial  schools  in,  consideration  of 19B-4S11 

kindergartens  in,  consideration  of 163. 164 

manual  training  for  boys  in  the  public  schools  in,  consideration  of 163-170 

manual  training  for  girls  in  the  public  scIu>ol8  in,  consideration  of lOA-188 

parochial  trade  schools  in,  consideration  of 188. 189 

pret^eut  status  of  industrial  education  in - 161-316 

public  school  system  in.  consideration  of It^lTO 

schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in,  consideration  of 177-179 

schools  of  industry  and  mines  m,  consideration  of 216 

trade  schools  for  girls  in,  consideration  of I 182-188 

trade  schools  founded  by  guilds  and  txados  in,  consideration  ot 189-193 

trade  schools  in.  consideration  of 193^198 

Berkeley.  Cal.,  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California 115 

3Berlin,  Prussia,  various  trade  schools  in 1 341-345 

Bern,  Switseriand,  School  for  Cari)cnters  and  Shoemakers... 533-&:t7 

Bern.  Switzerland,  School  for  Ser\'ants Sff7-5GD 

Bern,  Switzerhind.  Trade  School  for  Women , 5I9.^^&2 

Bern,  Switzerland,  Workingiucu's  School 574 

Bernard  Palissy  School,  Paris, l^ancc... 801,302 

Bibliography 063-686 

Bienne.  Switzerland,  School  of  Watchmaking. 625), 526 

Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  LondoBj  England 410,411 

Birmingham,  England,  Mason  Science  College 421,^2 

Biriiiingham,  England,  School  of  Art 304 

Birmingham,  Ehigland.  technical  schools 892-304 

BiMhop  College,  Marshall,  Tox.,  manual  training  in 71 

Blacksburgh,  Va.,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 129 

Biankenberghe.  Br>l<;ium,  School  for  Fishermen 196 

Bologna,  Italy,  Aldini-Valeriani  Institute 451,452 

Bologna,  Italy,  technical  instruction  at 445 

Book  Publishing  Industry,  Manual  Apprenticeship  School  for  the,  Paris,  France 240-251 

Book  work  in  conjunction  with  manual  training 599-<ao 

Book  work  in  relation  to  manual  training  in  France,  consideration  of. 260 

Boston.  Mass.,  first  general  conference  on  manual  training  held  in,  April  8-11,  1891 77-79 

BoMton,  Mass..  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  consideration  of 111,112 

Benton,  Mass.,  manual  training  Hchools 40-44 

Boston,  Mass.,  Massac h use ttM  Institute  of  Technology 13^134 

Bonlogne-sur-Mer,  France,  Manual  Apprenticeship  School 260 

Bradford,  England,  Technicjd  College 414-418 

Bradford  Technidd  College.  Bradford,  England 414-418 

Bremen,  Germany,  industrial  tiade  schools  in 36S 

Bn^wing  School,  Ghent,  Belgium 192.193 

Bridges  and  Highways.  National  School  of,  Paris,  France ^ 292.333 

Briena,  Switzodand.  School  for  Wood  Carving S49,9il 

Bristol.  England,  Mercliant  Venturers'  SchoM 4SL 

Brookings.  S.  Dak.,  Agricultural  College 128 
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Brookline,  Ha88.,Mannal  TrAining  School U,ii 

Brooklyn^N.Y.,  Pratt  Institate,  a  nwrnnal  trainiag  school 58 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.;  Pratt  Institate,  as  an  industrial  school '. ^-94 

lbx>wii  University, Providenoe,  JR. I.,agrtciiltPTal  educatiouin....!.... 124 

Brack,  AoBtria,  Royal  School  of  the  Wood  Working  Induatry 149,  ISO 

Brussels,  Belgiam— 

Hunsokeeping  School,  rue  Locgaenghien 180,181 

Industrial  School ^» 201 

Iiational  School  of  Watchmaking,  Eloctriclty,  aad  Applied  !&f ecbanloa 196, 197 

School  for  Tailors 190,191 

School  of  Typography 191,102 

Trado  School  for  Girls, me  des  Terrea  JSTeuves 186 

Trade  School  fox  Girls,  rue  da  Marais 182-185 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  rae  da  Poinc.on 185.186 

Buchs,  Switzerland,  Housekeeping  School S64-5d6 

Badapesth,  Hungtiry,  manoal  training  in ^ 140, 147 

Builders'  Exchange  school,  Fhiladel^tua,  Fa.,  eonsidoration  of , 63, 84 

Building  School,  KoyaU  at  Gotha,  Saxe-Cobarg-Gotha ^ 360,301 

Building  Trade  School  at  Nuremberg,  Bavaria 364,365 

Burlington,  Vt.,  State  Agricultural  Gollego  of  the  tlniveraity  of  Vonnont 128, 129 

BuBsoy  Institution  of  Haxrard  University,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  an  agricultural  college 120, 121 

0. 

California,  agricultural  colleges  in,  conaideration  of lUi 

Calif  omia,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 28 

Cambridge, Mass., ManuaiTraiiiing  School « 45-47 

Caaronal  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Geneva,  Switzerland '. 5i68.5(i9 

Cari>enter8  and  Shoemakers,  School  for,  Bern,  Switserland 533-5U7 

Caso  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio 138,139 

Central  Industrial  School,  Lyons,  Fnncio 2U0 

Central  Institute,  London,  Knglaiid 386,387 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Paris,  Prance 205,  J06 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  manual  training  in  (colored) 7i 

Ccr:imics,  School  of,  Limogea,  France 298,299 

Chaix  Printing  Company,  Trade  School  of  the,  Paris,  France 278,279 

Ch6lons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  France,  National  Schools  of  Arts'  and  Trades  at 286-290 

Charloroi,  lielginm.  Industrial  School 2O1-20S 

Chaux-de  Fonda,  Switzerland,  School  of  Watchmaking  and  Mecbaniea 51^520 

Chelsea  Institute,  London,  England 413 

Chemistry  and  Phr sics  (Industrial) ,  School  of, Paris,  France ...' 248, 249 

Chemistry  (Industrial),  School  of,  Lyons,  France 2»6,286 

Cbemnitz,  Saxony,  industrial  trade  schools  in 357.368 

Cbiciigo,  111.,  Armour  Institute,  consideration  of. 96,  U9 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago,  111 32,33 

Cbieti,  Italy,  Scuolad'Arti  ApplicataalT  Industria 454 

Church  schools  for  industrial  education  in  France 286 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Art  Academy,  consideration  of - llO 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mechanics'  Institute,  consideration  of 110 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Tcchnicnl  School,  a  man nal  training  school 64, 65 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Universitv  of  Cincinnati,  technical  education  in I:i6 

(]Jirence«ter,  England,  lloyai  Agricultural  College 438 

Ciiy  of  London  CoUege,  London,  England 412.413 

City  Trade  School,  Lelpsic.  Saxony 358,^60 

ClaVk  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  manaal  traininf  school 31 

Classification  of  industrial  schools  in  Switzerland,  conaideration  of. 5U6 

Clerkenwell  Polytechnic  Institute,  London.  England 413 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  CaseSchoolof  Applied  Science 188.139 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Manual  Training  School 65,66 

Cluny ,  France,  National  School  for  Training  Foremen  and  Skilled  Mechanics 291 

Cluses,  France,  National  School  for  Watchmaking 265-267 

Cofsswell  Polytechnic  College,  San  Francisco,  Cu.,  a  pifLT>,nn.i  training  school 28 

Co  lege  for  Afen  and  Women,  London,  England 411,412 

College  for  Working  Women.  London,  England 412 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  UniyeTaitv  of  South  (IJ^^ina,  CTolambia 127 

lego  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics*  Inatitate  of  CLaflin  tJniveiaity,  Orangeburgh,  S.  C 127, 128 


Co 

College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.T .T 123 

Col  -         -  ~    ■    - 

Co 
Co 


lege  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  oftlalifomia,  Berkeley 115 

lege  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Saint  Anthony  Park 121 

lege  of  A griculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 129 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  manual  training  in 61,62 

College  Station,  Tex.,  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 128 

Cologne,  Prussia,  industrial  eoncational  establishment 347-340 

Colorado,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 115. 116 

Columbia,Mo.,  Agriculturad  and  Mechanical  School  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  121, 122 
Columbia,  S.  C,  (JoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanio  Arts  of  the  UBivaralty  of  South  Carolina.         127 

Columbia,  S.  C,  manual  training  in 70 

Columbus,  Ohio,  State  University,  agrioultaral  education  in 128 

Commerce  and  Weaving,  Advanced  School  of,  Lyons,  France... 285 

Commercial  institutes  in  Belgium, oonsideratianoi.. .^... 24-216 

Concord,  N.  H.,  manual  training  in 54 

Ckmferenceon  manual  training T7-79 

Connecticut,  agricultaral  colleges  in,  conaideration  of —         116 

Connecticut,  manual  training  schools  in.  conaideration  of .- 38,29 

ConBervator3'  (National)  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Paris,  France 296,207 

Continuation  and  trade  schools  in  Austria,  consideration  of -•-  148-160 

Continuation  aohools  and  industrial  trade  schools  in  BavAria 862-366 
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Continuation  schools  and  indnstrlal  trade  acliools  in  Pnxssla,  consideration  of 836-3S0 

CoiitinuAtlon  schools  and  industrial  trade  schools  in  Saxony,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  consid- 
eration of 350-362 

Continuation  schools  and  industrial  trade  schools  in  WUrtember^,  consideration  of 366-370 

Cooking  and  sewing,  training  In  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  in 6<K)-662 

CorvallTs,  Oreg.,  State  Agricultural  College 123 

Coventry,  England,  Technical  Institate 431,432 

Coventry  Tecunicnl  Institute,  Coventry,  England 431,432 

Crefcld.'Prnssia,  School  of  Weaving,  Dyeing,  and  Elnisliing 338-34 1 

Crozeti  Va^  manual  training  in 71-76 

Cuthbert,  Ga.,  Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  College.. 118 

Cygnaeus,  Uno,  of  Helsingfors,  the  originator  of  man  nal  training 16 

D. 

Dahlonega,  Ga.,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 118 

Dairy  schools  in  Great  Britain 430.440 

Decorative  Arts,  National  School  of.  Paris,  France '. 297,298 

Definition  of  the  terms  manual  training  school,  trade  school,  technical  school,  and  institate 

of  technology 15,16 

Delaware,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 116 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  agricultural  education  in 116 

Denmark,  manual  training  in,  consideration  of 492-498 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.    8e^  Scandinavian  countries. 

Design.  National  School  of,  for  Girls,  Paris,  Franco 296 

DcKigninff  Academy  atHanau,  Prussia 350 

Didorot  School  for  Appreivlices,  Paris,  France 247,248 

District  of  Columbia,  public  schools  of  the ; 593-^98 

Doualand  Alais,  France,  schools  for  master  miners 294,295 

Downton  College  of  Agriculture,  near  Salisbury,  England 438,439 

Drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Paris,  Fiance 301 

Drawing  School  for  Trades  and  Industries,  Saint  Gall,  Switzerland 670, 571 

Drawing  schools  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 212-214 

Drawing  schools,  municipal,  in  France 300 

Dresden,  Saxony,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 355,356 

Dresden,  Saxony,  Boyal  School  of  Industrial  Art 356,357 

Drexel  Ihstitute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  consideration  of 94-08 

Duluth,  Minn.,  manual  training  in 49 

Dundee,  Scotland^echnloal  Institnte 429,430 

Durfee,  B.  M.  C,  Hieh  School,  Fall  Ki ver,  Mass.,  manuid  training  in 47 

Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastfe,  England 424,425 

Dusseldorf,  Prussia,  School  of  Industrial  Art 349 

Dyeing,  Finishing,  and  Weaving  School,  Crefeld,  Prussia 838-341 

B. 

Eastern  Bailway  Company  School,  Paris,  France 279,280 

Easton,  Pa.,  Lafayette  College,  technical  education  in 135,136 

Ecole  ae  Typographie^rnsseK  Belgium 191,192 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Herlot- Watt  College 426-429 

Education,  legislation  for  agricultural 130, 131 

Education,  need  of  technical 102-105 

Education  of  a  purely  industrial  character  in  France,  consideration  of 260-262 

Education  of  working  people  in  Switzerland,  institutions  for  the,  consideration  of 571-577 

ElTect  of  manual  training  and  trade  instruction  upon  the  individual 651-662 

Electricity,  Watchmaking,  and  Applied  Mechanics, National  School  of,  Brussels, Belgium....  196, 197 

\  Elementary  manual  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  consideration  of 884-386 

Elementary  primary  schools  in  France,  consideration  of 221-233 

Elephant  and  Castle  Institute,  London,  England 410 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  manual  training  and  trade  instruction  in  the  reformatory  at 621-650 

Emerson  Institute,  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  manual  training  school  (colored) 26, 27 

Employers'  opinions  on  technical  education  in  Great  Britain 434-437 

English  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago,  111 34 

Essen,  Prussia,  Kru'pp  schools 849,350 

European  manual  training  schools  ^nerally  inferior  to  American  ones 18, 19 

European  technical  and  trade  schools  generally  superior  to  American  ones 18, 19 

Experiment  stations,  agricultural 130 

/ 

F. 

Fabriano,  Italy,  Scuola  Professionale 451 

Fachschule  fiir  das  Maschinengowerbe,  Klagenfurth,  Austria 152 

Fachschule  fur  Holzlndustrie,  Brack,  Austria 149,150 

Fachschule  fur  Holzindustrie,  Hall,  Austria 151,152 

Fachschule  fiir  Holaindustrie,  Villach,  Austria 156-158 

Fall  Ri  ver,  Mass. ,  manual  training  in 47 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Agricultural  College 123 

Fayettoville,  Ark.,  Industrial  University,  an  agricultural  college 114,  US 

Finishing,  Dyeing,  and  Weaving  School,  Crefeld,  Prussia 338-341 

Finland,  ilussia,  industrial  education  in,  consideration  of 464-««© 

Finsbury  Technical  College, London, England 887,388 

Fishermen,  School  for,  Blankenberghe,  Belgium 198 

Fishermen,  School  for,  Ostend,  Belgium 197,198 

risk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  manual  training  in  (colored) 71 

Fleurier,  Switzerland,  School  of  Watchmaking 622,523 

Florence,  Italy,  Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro 447 

Florida,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 116,117 
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Florida,  xnaBuaMraining  schools  in,  conBideratlon  of ,,.  29 

Florida  Stato  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Lake  City,  Fla 116,117 

Foirgia,  Italy,  Scuola  Frofessionale 455 

Foligno,  Italy,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades — 448,449 

Fortuildangsschnlen  (continuation  schools)  in  Austria,  consideration  of 148-160 

FortCoUins,  Colo.,  State  Agricultural  College 116,116 

Franco- 
advanced  primary  schools  in,  consideration  of 233-243 

apprenticeship  in,  consideration  of 875,276 

book  work  in  relation  to  manual  training  in,  consideration  of 260 

church  schools  for  industrhtl  education  in * 286 

education  of  a  purely  industrial  character  in,  consideration  of 260-262 

elementary  primary  schools  in,  consideration  of 221-233 

industrial  art  education  in,  consideration  of 297-302 

industrial  schools  for  national  manufactories *         295 

infant  schools  in,  consideration  of : 220,221 

manual  apprenticeship  schools  in,  consideration  of 243-260 

manual  training  called  manual  labor  in 17 

mimicipal  drawing  schools  in 300 

present  status  of  industrial  education  in 217-302 

primal^  industrial  schools  in,  consideration  of 262-286 

public  school  system  in,  consideration  of 219-260 

secondary  industrial  sclioiols  in 286-291 

superior  indastrial  schools  in,  consideration  of 291-297 

travelling  scholarships  to  graduates  of  industrial  schools  in,  consideration  of 302 

Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Prussia,  Industrial  Continuation  School 348, 347 

Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Prussia,  School  of  Industrial  Art 845,346 

Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School  P.  O.,  Pa.,  consideration  of 85-87 

Furniture  Makings.  Manual  Apprenticeship  School  of,  Paris,  France 251, 252 

a. 

General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York,  N.  T.,  consideration  of 100, 101 

Geneva,  Switzerland — 

Cantonal  School  of  Industrial  Arts 568,569 

kindergartens  and  manual  training  at 609-513 

Municipal  School  of  Art 568 

Professional  Academy 676,677 

School  of  Watchmaking  and  Mechanics 630-533 

Genoa,  Italy,  manual  training  at 444 

Georgia,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of ! 117,118 

Georgia,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 29-82 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  the  manual  training  branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia. . .. .      30, 31 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agnculturo  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Athens,  Ga : . .         117 

Germain  Pllon  School,  Paris,  France 801 

Germany — 

higher  insti  tu tion  s  for  in  dustrial  education  in,  consideration  of 328-336 

manual  training  called  manual  dexterity  or  workshop  instruction  in 17 

manual  training  in,  consideration  of 805-328 

present  status  of  industrial  education  in 303-371 

Gewerbeschulcn  (trade  schools)  in  Austria,  consideration  of 148-160 

Ghent,  Belgium — 

Brewing  School 192,193 

Industrial  School 203-205 

Trade  School 195,196 

Trade  School  for  Girls - 187 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manual  training  in 67,68 

Girgonti,ItaJy,Scuohid^ArtieM*JstieriGioeni 454 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  weaving  school 430,431 

Glasgow  weaving  school,  Grlasgow,  Scotland 430,431 

Goldsmiths'  Company  Institute,  London,  England 409,410 

Gotha,  Saze-Coburg-Gotha,Roval  Building  School 1 360,361 

Grammar  and  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  manual  training  in 608-617 

Gratz,  Austria,  State  Industrial  School 150,151 

Great  Britain — 

acts  relating  to  technical  instruction  in,  consideration  of 376,877 

beginning  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education  in,  conbideration  of 376 

dairy  schools  in 439,440 

elementary  manual  instruction  in,  consideration  of ^ 384-386 

means  of  support  of  industrial  education  in,  consideration  of 877-384 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education  in,  consideration  of 384 

opinions  of  English  employers  on  technical  education  in 434-437 

present  status  of  industrial  education  in 873-440 

results  of  technical  education  in,  consideration  of 434-437 

schools  of  agriculture  in,  consideration  of 437-440 

secoudonr  and  higher  institutions  for  industrial  education  in.  consideration  of 38&-306 

technical  instruction  in  country  districts  in 432-434 

technical  schools  in,  consideration  of 89ft-434 

Gutenberg  Typographical  School,  PariSf  France 277,278 


H. 


\ 


Hall,  Austria,  school  of  the  wood  working  industry 151,162 

Hamburg,  Germany,  industrial  trade  schools  in 861,362 

Hamilton,  Ga.,  West  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 118 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,Ta 128 

Hanan,  Prussia,  Koyal  Designing  Academy 860 
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Handicraft  and  Industrial  School,  Saint  PetersbnTg,  Rii«aiA 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  State  College  of  Agrlcultnre  and  tne  Meelioiile  Arts 122 

Hartahom  Memorial  CoHeffe,  Bichmond,  Va.,  mannal  trainingin 76 

Harre,  I^Yanoe,  Municipal^chool  for  the  Apprenticeship  of  Boys >........  253-*255 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  jSew  York,  iT.  X.,  a  manual  training  schoal 68, 63 

Heriot-Watt  Celiege,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 426-439 

High  and  grammar  schools  In  the  United  States,  mannal  trainingin M8-617 

Higher  institutions  for  industrial  education  in  Urermany,  conaideratiMi  of. 32^-338 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  manual  training  in 55.56 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Stevens  lustitnte  of  Technology 138 

Hoe  &  Co.'s  School,  Kew  York.  N.  Y.,  consideration  of 101,  lOS 

Horticultural  and  agricultural  scho<dain  Belgium,  consaderati on  of 177-179 

Horwich,  £n gland,  Lancashire  and  Yorkdire  Railvay  Company's  School 433 

Houghton,  Mich.,  Mining  School,  consideration  of '. 112 

HouselH^ping  and  industrial  schools  for  girls*  Paris,  France 252.253 

Housekeeping  School.  Bnchs,  Switzerland ^ 564-568 

Housekeeping  School,  Louvain,  Belgium 181.183 

Housekeeping  School,  Morlanwela.  Belgium 181 

Housekeeping  School,  me  Locquenghien.  BruBsels,  Belgium 180,181 

Housekeeping  School,  Worb,  Switzerland 666--5G3 

Housekeeping  schools  for  girls  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 170-iS2 

Huddersfield,  England,  Technical  School 414 

Hudderstleld  Tecnnioal  School,  Uuddersfleld,  England 414 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  State  Colored  formal  and  Induatrial  School,  agricultural  education  in 113, 114 

I. 

Illinois,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 118 

Hlineifl,  mannal  training  schools  In,  consideration  of 32-3S 

Indiana,  agriciillural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 113 

Indiana,  manual  training  scboola  in,  consideration  of 35 

Indianapolis, Ind., manual  trainingin 35 

Indnstnal  and  Drawing  School.  Soignies,  Belgium ' 210, 211 

Industrial  and  Handicrait  School,  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia 403 

Industrial  and  housekeeping  schools  for  girls.  Pans,  France 252,  253 

Industrial  and  technical  schools  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 170-176 

Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Design,  School  of,  for  Women,  Xow  York,  K.  Y^  oonaideraiioBof .  109. 110 

Industrial  art  education  in  France,  coosideratioa  of 207-302 

Industrial  Art,  School  of,  Dresden.  Saxony 356.357 

Industrial  Artt  School  of,  Dusseldoiif, Prussia.. 948 

Industrial  Art,  School  of,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Prussia '345.346 

Industrie  Art  School.  Zurich,  Switzerland 909,570 

Industrial  art  ecbools  in  Swilvflrlaml 56^.^1 

Industrial  Arts,  Cantonal  School  of,  Geneva,  Bwitzerland 568,609 

Industrial  Arts,  l^ational  School  of,  lioubatz.  Franco 299 

Industrial  Arts,  School  of.  Reims,  France 300 

Industrial  Arts,  School  of.  Saint-Etienne,  France 299,300 

ludustriaJ  Chemistry,  School  of,  LT<ms,  Fraaoo 285.236 

Industrial  College  of  Uio  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  agricultural  education  Usi 122 

Industrial  Continuation  School,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Prussia 346,347 

Industrial  educational  establishment  at  Cologne,  Prussia 947-349 

Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York.  N.  Y.,  manual  training  in ~. 63 

iBiluatrial  education  in — 

Austria,  present  status  of. 141-160 

Belgiiun,  present  status  of. 161-216 

Finland,  Russia,  consideration  of 464-469 

France,  present  status  of 217-302 

Germany,  higher  institutions  for,  consideration  of • 32B-336 

GenuiAy,  present  status  of 803-371 

Great  Britain,  beginning  of  the  movement  for,  consideration  of. 375 

Great  Britain,  present  status  of 373-440 

Great  Britain,  secondary  and  higher  institutions  for,  oonaideration  of 386-396 

Italy,  present  status  of 441-457 

Prague,  Austria 189. 160 

Bn.HHla,  present  status  of 4&9-4S3 

Scafudinavian  countries,  present  status  of 4S5-498 

Switxerland,  national  subsidies  for,  consideration  of 501-503 

Switzerland,  present  status  of 499- 584 

United  SUtes,  present  stAtus  of .» 21-139 

IbdustriAl  education,  means  of  support  in  Great  Britain  of,  consideration  of S77-.']S4 

Industrial  Education  of  Women,  schools  of  the  Society  for,  Paris,  France 281.282 

Industrial  Institute  of  tlie  North  of  France,  LUle,  France 290.291 

Industrial  Physics  and  Chemistry,  School  of,  Paria,  Franoe 248,24i» 

Industrial  School  at— 

Antwerp,  Belgium 200,201 

Brussels,  Belgium 201 

Charleroi,  Belgium 201-203 

Ghent,  Belgiiun -^-..  203-205 

Griitz,  Austria 160.151 

Innsbruck,  Austria 151,152 

Jemmapcu).  Belgium 205 

La  LouTi6re,  Belgium : 205, 20S 

Liege.  Belriura 206,207 

Louvain,  Belgium 907,208 

LvouH.  France  (Central) 

Marchiennes  an  Pont,  Belgium • 

Morlanwelz,  Belgium « 
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Industrial  School  at— Concluded. 

Ostemd,  Beldam *     20Q 

Riesbach.  Switzerland 972,573 

Salzbarg,  Aastiia 152.153 

Soraing,  Belgium 209,210 

Stockport,  Kn^land , 3»1,303 

Tonrnay,  BclBium .^- 194.195 

Triest,  Aawtrm « '. 153,154 

Verviora,  Belgium - 211 

Zurich,  S)»itzcrland 574,575 

Industrial  schools  for  national  manufaotorids,  France 29& 

Industrial  schools  in  Belgium,  consideration  of. 196-211 

Industrial  scboola  in  France,  travelling  scholarships  to  graduates  of,  consideration  of 302 

Industrial  schools  in  Russia,  ofiQcial  regiilations  fbr 479-483 

Industrial  schools  in  Switzerlxmd,  classification  of,  consideration  of 506 

Industrial  schools  (primary)  in  France,  consideration  of 262-280 

Industrial  schools  (secondary)  in  France,  consideration  of 286-291 

Industrial  schools  (superior)  in  France,  consideraticm  of > 291-297 

Industrial  Society  of  Miilhausen,  Alsace-Lorraine ;. 371 

ladustrial  Society,  School  of  Apprentices  of,  Nantes,  France 284 

Industrial  Society,  Trade  School  of,  Saint-Quenjbin.  France 283,284 

Industrial  trade  schools  and  oontinuation  schools  in  Bavaria 362-968 

Industrial  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools  in  Prussia,  consideration  of 33<!U350 

Industrial  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools  in  Saxony,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  considera- 
tion of 350-362 

Industrial  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools  in  Wiirteniberg,  consideration  of. 306-370 

Indastrial  trado  schools  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony 357,359 

Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  an  agricultural  college 114, 1 15 

Industry  and  mines,  schools  oil  in  Belgiuiih  consideration  of ^        216 

Infant  schools  in  France,  oonsiacraton  of 220, 221 

Innsbruck,  Austria,  State  Industrial  School 151.152 

Institute  for  Artist- Artisans,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  consideration  of 107-109 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  considei'ation  of 84, 85 

Institute  of  technology,  definition  of  term 16 

Institute  Turgot  (advanced  primary  school  for  boya),  manual  training  in,  Roubaix,  France  ..  238-241 

Institutes  of  technology,  consideration  of 132-1S9 

Institutes  of  technology.  Unit-ed  States : 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Univernity  of  Michigan,  technical  education  in 139 

Boston,  Mass.,  Majiflachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 132-134 

Case  School  of  AppUed  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio 138,139 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio,  University  of  Cincinnati,  technical  education  in 136 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science 138,139 

Easton,  Pa.,  Lafayette  College,  technical  education  in 135,136 

Hobokon,  N.  J.,  Stevens  Institute  ot  Technology  138 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  technical  education  in 135,136 

Lawrence  Scientific  Scho<u,  Cambridge,  HImbb 135 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  technical  education  in 136 

Massachnsetta  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Maaa 132-134 

Hissouri  School  of  Minesand  Metallurgy,  RoUa,  Mo 139 

N  ashville,  Tenn.,  Vanderbilt  University,  technical  education  in 134, 135 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  IJni versity ,  technical  education  in 136 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.Y 132 

Rolla,  Mo.,  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 139 

Rose  Polytochniclnstitute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 137,138 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.J 138 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Rose  Polyteclinic  Institute 137,138 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Rensselaer  Poly technic  Institute 132 

University  of  C^incinzmti,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  technical  education  in 136 

Unlveraity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  technical  education  in 139 

Yanderbitt  Universmr,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  technical  education  in 134, 135 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Worcester  Polylechnio  Institute 136,137 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Worcester,  Mass 136, 137 

Institution  Livet,  Nantes,  France 272-275 

Institutions  for  the  education  of  working  peoi)le  in  Switzerland,  oonsidoration  of «...  571-577 

Institutions  (higher)  for  industrial  education  in  Germany,  consideration  of. 328-336 

Introduction 13-19 

Iowa,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 118. 119 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arta,  Ames,  Iowa 118, 119 

Istituto  Casanova,  Naples,  Italv -.x 453 

IstitutoPlo  IX  degli  Artigianelli  di  San  Olusoppe,  Rome,  Italy 456 

Istituto  Professionale  Masohile  dell' Ospizio  di  San  Michele  a  Ripa,  Roaie,  Italy 456 

Italy,  present  status  of  industrial  education  in 411-457 

Ithaca,  N.Y.,  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University 123 

J. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  manual  training  in , 29 

Jantiaica  PlaizL  Mass.,  Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  University,  an  agricultural  coUoge 120, 121 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  manual  trainine  in 69,06 

Jemmapes,  Belgium,  Industrial  School 20S 


Kansas,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of. 119 

Kansas  State  AgriculturalCoUeget  Manhattan,  Kans 119 

Kentucky,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of lid 

Kentucky,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of. 35 


ElnclergiiileD  in  rolntkia  tD  mniiuiJ  tralalDC'.  the , SST-SM 

Klndergnrteoi  and  manual  tralninE  (It  GeaoriiSivlticrUna H»^13 

Kinderjiartenatnlklgimn,  comldernlionof 183,  IM 

KindorjinrleiiaiiiSvrllieclajid.  eonslderaliOBOf. 600,507 

King's  follcge,  l*ndon.  England m 

Kingston,  Itl.,Colloco  of  Igricultaro  and  Mechanic  Arti 124-127 

KlBgpufurtL.AuatrU,  BiBunaltniiplngln U7 

KlRS^nfiitth,  Aoslria,  Scliool  fnt  tlio  ilccbaaio  Arts 15S 

KnoxTilleCcUoce.KnoiTllle,  Tens.,  aiaannal  training  achool 70 

Knoivillp,  Tcnn.,  raanpsltriilningia 70 

Kuo»*ille,  Tenn,,  State  Aerlenltutil  and  Mechanical  CoUeeoDf  tha  tJolTorsltj  ol  Tenaeaxw.         IZB 

Kouilsorof  Tethnicnl  School,  Uoacow.  Kmala 401.463 

Krupp'a  acboolaat  Easea,  I'luaaia 318. 3S0 


a'  Tailoring  and  Needlework,  Trada  School  lOr.  Zarich,  EwitierUnd. .. 


Lafafolto  CollagB,  Eutoii,  Ps.,  technical  Hluo 

Lft  I'ayetle,  Ina.,  manual  training  in 36 

LaFayottB,Ind.,  Schoolof  AgricDltuniof  PordneUDlTBraity 118 

LakeCitJ,  Fill..  Stale  AgricultimilnndMecbanlcnl  College US.UT 

LaLouvl^,  Belgium,  Induetrial  School fO^SOt 

lAMartiuiAre  School, I.jona,  Franco....  


.        „  _ 139,424 

lUtation,  L«cda,  England  .. 


..tte-TTi 

Lambeth  PolyteehnJo.  l-ondon,  Encbnc" 

LancnalilraandYorlishlreltailway  Company'a  School,  Ilorwlch,  England 

J.,aB  CrucCB,  v.  Mci.,AgricDltDrQl  College  of  Kew  Mexico 133, 

I,»  Speila,  Italy,  Scuolad'AitioMosticrl 

Liirrnno  ScientiQc  School.  Ownhridge.  Hi 

Letda,  Eoeland.  Yorkalilce  College 

Lctda  Uc^ninnlca'  InaUtation,  Leeda,  EngU^m _ ..._         «£q 

l^glBlntianfor  scricalturelcdnrjliou 130. 131 

I-ctpaic.Saieny.XityTrado  School S»,3eo 

Leiliaic,  Sniony,  Koral  Academy  of  Art 3SB.35B 

I^landSUnrord  Junior  UniTcraily,  Palo  Alto,  Cal..  technical  education  in 130 

"emphia,  Tenn.,  manual  (raining in 70 

for  Sorranla E«2-Sft4 

ind  UMhauical  CoUcee  of  Kentucky : 119 

»1 30t.»>T 

Horn t...         1»1 

■orGlrlallntorraedlate) 188 

.uleofthe  North  of  franoe a»,291 

in  advanced  primuy  achool  for  glrla  In 343,343 

.1...^^,  ...WW.  uu.-.—.  »«...ue  in  elementary  primary  ichooli  forboya  in iZT,228 

Lille,  France,  manuat  traininor  In  elementary  primary  achoola  for  girla  in .  ^ 233 

Lille,  Tourcoini,  and  Honen,  France,  manual  training  in  advanced  primary  achoola  for  boys  in.         34l 

Linco1n.'Nebr..l'DduBtrial  College  of  the'Univenity  of  Nabi^'kalagri^^^  123 

List  oT  wocka  relating  til  the  aiiQect  of  this  report (183-888 

Literary  and  ScientUoInaUtutiODlBirkbecli).  London,  England 410.411 

Liver|>ool,  EDgUnd.  School  of  Science  and  Tachnnlogy 421 

Li  TO  rnool  School  of  Science  and  Technology,  Liverpool,  England 421 

Locle,Ewitierland,  School  of  Walchmnking  ana  Meclianlca Sll-SlO 

Logan,  Utah,  Agriciiltural  College  onJuhTTerritory 128 

Loudon  CollegeforUenandlVomen,  London,  England 411,413 

London,  England— 

BattersealnaUtote 410 

Beaumont  Inatitnle  (or  the  Feople'a  Palace) 40T.40S 

Birkbeck  Literary  and  ScleutlfioInaUtution 410,411 

Central  Institute 3W.38T 

Chelaea  Inatllute 413 

City  of  London  College 412,413 

Clerkennell  Polytechnic  Institute 413 

CoUege  tor  Men  and  Women 411.  Jl3 

CoUegefor  Working  Women ; 413 

Blepbaol  and  Oaatio  Institute 410 

Finsbnry  Technical  Colloge 387,388 

Gotdamitha' Company  Inalituto 401.410 

King's  Col  lege. ..  _ 411 

Lambeth  rolytechnlc ._._.. 400 

Korth  London  inetitntes 413 

People's  PalaceDnySehool tOS,39a 

People's  Pidace  (or  Beaumont  Inatllute) 401,408 

Regent  Street  Polytechnic  School 3U,  39S,  3B7-10T 

Eoyal  Victoria  Hil  Science  Ciaaaei 408 

Loniaianss  agriculturid  coUeRea  in,  conaideration  of US 

LouisiODa,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of. SS^T 

Loalaiana  State  Unlrerelty  and  Agricultural  and  Uecbnoical  College,  Baton  Rouge,  La  ......         119 

LoDlaville,  Ky.,  manual  trainlnEln W 

LoaTatn.]lelgium- 

~    isckeoping  School 181,183 

uatrial  School 307,208 

Lowell,  hfaaa..  manoal  tminlng  In 17 

ill  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Uasa.,  consideration  of 111.  113 

-  ■      ■s.ilancr      ■       -■     -      ■  


Industrial 
roll,  hfaas..  n 

__  roll  School  01 __. ,  —_ ,-, 

I^wec  U oeeley  Street  Schools,  Mancheator,  England... 
LDEiars,  Italy,  Souola  d'Arta  AppllcaU  aU'InJiutria 
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Lyons,  Franco- 
Advanced  School  of  Gommcrco  and  "Weaving 286 

Central  Indusirial  Scliool 200 

La  Martiuiftro  School 26&-271 

School  of  Industrial  ChemiBtry ^ 285,286 

M. 

Madison,  Wis. ,  College  of  Agriculturo  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 129 

Haino,  aapricultatal  colleges  in,  consideration  of 119,120 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  Mo 119, 120 

Manchester,  England — 

Lower  Moselev  Street  Schools 389 

Manual  Trai ning  School 880, 300 

Technical  School. 418-420 

Technical  School  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Flatt d20 

Manchester  Technical  School,  Manchester,  England 418-420 

Manhattan,  Kans.,  State  Agricultural  College 110 

Man^eld,  Conn.j  Storrs  Agricultural  School. , .         116 

Manual  Apprenticeship,  National  School  of,  Arinenti6res,  France 262-2C5 

Manual  Apprenticeship  School,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France 260 

Manual  Apprenticeship  School  for  Boys,  Keims,  France 257-259 

Manual  Apprenticeship  School  for  Boys,  Saint-Ftienne,  France 255-257 

Manual  Apprenticeship  School  for  the  Book  Publishing  Industry,  Paris,  France 249-251 

Manual  Apprenticeship  School,  Nantes,  France 259 

M annal  Apprenticeship  School  of  Furniture  Making,  Paris,  France 251, 252 

Manual  Apprenticeship  School,  Bouen,  France 260 

Manual  Apprenticeship  School,  Saint-Chamond,  France 259 

Manual  apprenticeship  schools  in  France,  consideration  of 243-260 

Manual  apprenticeship  schools,  Paris,  France 246,247 

Manual  dexterity  or  workshop  instruction,  terms  used  in  Germany  for  manual  training 17 

Manual  instruction  (elementary)  in  Great  IBritain,  consideration  or 384-386 

Manual  labor  in  agricultural  oolieges 130 

M anual  labor,  term  used  for  manual  training  in  France '. 17 

Manual  training  and  kindergartens  at  Geneva,  Switzerland 509-513 

Manual  training  and  trade  instruction,  effect  of,  upon  the  individual 651-662 

Manual  training  and  trade  instruction  in  reformatories 621-650 

Manual  training  at  Genoa,  Italy 444 

Manual  training  at  Naples,  Italy 444 

Manual  training,  book  work  in  relation  to,  in  France,  consideration  of 260 

Manual  training,  called  manual  dexterity  or  workshop  inslxuction  in  Germany 17 

Manual  training,  called  manual  labor  in  France 17 

Manual  training,  conference  on •. 77-79 

Manual  training  for  boys  in  the  public  schooU  of  Belgium,  consideration  of ^ 168-170 

Manual  training  for  girls  in  the  public  schools  of  Belgium,  consideration  of 164-168 

Manual  training  in — 

advanced  primary  school  for  boys  (Institute  Turgot),  Boubaix,  France 238-241 

advanced  primary  school  for  girls,  Lille,  France |..  242,243 

advanced  primary  schools  for  ooys  at  Tourcoing,  Kouen,  and  Lille,  France 241 

advanced  primary  schools  for  boys,  Paris,  France 237,238 

advanced  primary  schools  for  gim,  Paris,  Franco 241,242 

Austria,  consideration  of » 143-148 

conjunction  with  book  work 599-iS20 

Beiun ark ,  con sid eration  of 492-408 

elementary  primary  schools  for  boys,  Lille,  France 227,228 

elementary  primary  schools  for  boys,  Paris,  France 224-227 

elementary  primary  schools  for  girls,  Lille,  France 233 

elementary  primary  schools  for  girls,  Paris,  Franco 228-233 

Germ  any,  consideration  of 305-328 

grammar  and  high  schools,  United  States 608-617 

Saint  Petersburg,  Russia 462-464 

Sweden,  called  sloid 17 

Sweden,  consideration  of. 490-492 

Switzerland,  consideration  of 1 507-509 

United  States,  consideration  of 24-79 

universities  and  technological  schools,  United  States 618, 619 

Manual  training,  its  relation  to  the  Idndorgarten 587-^98 

Manual  training,  origin  of 16 

Manual  training,  Bussian  method  of,  consideration  of 16, 17 

Manual  training  scho<$l,  definition  of  term 15 

Manual  Training  School,  Manchester,  England 389,390 

Manual  training  schools  for  teachers  in  Austria 144, 145 

Manual  training  schools  in  America  generally  superior  to  those  in  Europe 18, 19 

Manual  training  schools,  results  of 653-657 

Manual  training  schools.  United  States : 

Adler's,  Dr.  Felix,  Workingman*s  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  manual  training  in 63, 64 

Aiken,  S.  C,  manual  training  in 70 

Albany  Hirfi  School,  Albany,  N.Y 67,68 

Albemarle,  Miller  Manual  Labor  School  of,  Crozet,  Va •. 71-76 

Athens,  Ga.,  University  of  Georgia 29-31 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  manual  training  for  colored  students  in , 81 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga , 29 

Baltimore  School  of  Manual  Training,  Baltimore,  Md 87,38 

Beardstown,  111.,  manual  training  in 82 

Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Tex.,  manual  training  in 71 

Boston,  Mass.,  manual  training  schools 4(M4 
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Manual  traiclng  scIiooIb,  United  Statue— Oontinnea. 

Brookline,  Moas.,  Manual  Traaning  School 44,45 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Pratt  Instltnte .*  59 

Gambridso,  Mass.,  Manual  Training  School 45-47 

Oentral  Tepuesseo  College,  Nash vme,  manual  training  for  colored  students  in 71 

Chicjj go  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago,  HI 3E-34 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Technical  School - 64,65 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 31 

Clcreland,  Ohio,  Manaal  Traijiiag  Scho(}l 6S,0S 

Cogswell  JPolytechnic  College,  San  Francisco,  Gal 28 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  manual  traiuiagin 91,6;:» 

Columbiay  S.  C,  manual  training  in 70 

Concord,  N.  H.,  manual  training  in 54 

Crozet,  Va.,  manual  training  in 71-76 

Dulutli,  Minn.,  manual  training  In 49 

Durfee,B.  MC.,Hieh  School, Fall Bivor, Mass 47 

Eoston,  Md., manual  training  in 38 

Emerson  Institute,  Mobile,  Ala.  (colored) 26,27 

English  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  Chioago.IIl 34 

Fail  River,  Mass.,  B.M.C.Dnrfee  High  School 47 

Flak  University.  Nashvlllo,  Tenn.,  manual  training  in  (colored) 71 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Athens,  Ga 80,81 

Girard  CoUnge,  r fa  iladclnhia' Pa.,  manual  training  In .  67,68 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College,  Richmond,  Vs.,  manual  training  in 76 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  York,  H.  Y 62,83 

Hoboken,N.  J.,  manual  training  in 66,56 

Indianapolis. Ind., manual  trainingln 36 

Industrial  Education  Association  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  manual  training  in 63 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,manual  traininghi 28 

Jamcslown,N.  Y.,  manual  training  in 69^60 

KnoxvlUe  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn 70 

Knoxville, Tenn., manual  trainingin 70 

La  Fayette,  Ind.,  Purdue  UniTersitv 9^ 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute,  Mempnis,  Tenn.,  manual  training  in 70 

XiOnisvillo,  Ky.,  manual  training  in 35 

Lowell,  Mass.,  manual  training  in 47 

Marshall. Tox., manual  trainingin 71 

McDonogh  School,  near  Baltimore,  Md 38 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  manual  training  in 70 

Millor  Manual  Labor  School  of  Albemarle,  Croiet,  Va 71->7i6 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manual  training  in 77 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  manual  training  in 48 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Emerson  Institute , 36,27 

Mont  Clair,  N.  J.,  manual  trainingin 56 

Morriatown  Normal  Academy,  M.  rristown,  Tenn.,  manual  training  in 71 

New  BritAin,  Conn.,  Normal  Training  School 28 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. ,  Manual  Training  School 80 

Nowcomb,  H.  Sophie,  Memorial  CoLloee,  New  Orleans,  La 35.  H6 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  manual  training  in 28,28 

New  Orleans,  La.,  manual  training  m 35-37 

New  Orleans  Univ^^ity, New  0rlean8,La 35 

Newport,  R. I., manual  trainingin 69 

New  York  city,  N.  Y.,  mannal<tralning  in 60-64 

Normal  Training  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 28 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 40,41 

Northeast  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa 67 

Oakland,  Cal.,  manual  training  in 28 

Omaha, Nebr., manual  trainingin 63,54 

Orange,  N.  J.,manualtrainiuK  in 56,  b7 

Patorson,  N.  J., manual  trainingin 57 

Peru.  111.,  man aal  training  in 84,35 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Manual  Training  School 6T 

Pratt  Institute,  Brookl3fii,N.  Y., manual  training  in 58 

Providence.  R. I., manual  trainingin 69 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind 35 

Richmond,  Va.,manual  trainingin 76 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Manual  Training  School 50-53 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  manual  training  in  48,50 

San  Francisco.  (Tal.,  (Cogswell  Polytechnic  College 28 

Scbofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aiken,  S.C.  (colored) 70 

Somorville, Mass.,  manual  trainingin 47 

Spelman  Soininary,  Atlanta,  (^a 31 

Springfield.  Mass.,  Manual  Training  School 47-48 

State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manual  training  in 77 

State  Normal  School,  White  Water,  Wis.,  manual  trainingin 76,77 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans.  La.  (colored) 86,87 

Talladega  CoUege,  Talhidega,  Ala 27 

Technical  School  of  Cincinnati, Ohio 64,65 

Tidioute,  Pa.,  manual  training  in -  68 

Toledo.  Ohio,  Manual  Training  School 66,  C7 

TulaneHifih  School,  Now  Orleans,  La 36 

Tulano  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans 35,36 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskogee,  Ala.  (colored) 27. 28 

University  of  Georsria,  Athens 28-31 

Vineland, N.  J.,  manual  trainingin 57 

"Westerly,  R.  Ljinanual  training  in 68 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  manual  trSning  in 76,77 
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TViley  University,  Jiorshall,  Tex.,  msnuaL  training  in 71 

Wtlkea  Bam,  Pa.,  manual  tratnlng  in 08,69 

Winthrop  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Colnmhia,  S.  CMBuinnal  training  in 70 

Workingman's  School,  Dr.  FeKx  Adlor's,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  mannal  trainihg  in 08, 64 

ManufactnreB  and  Art«,  Central  School  of,  Paris,  Fxaxioe 196,290 

Harohiennes  an  Pont,  Betgiun^  Industrial  Sohool S08 

Marshall,  Tex.,  manoal  training  in Tl 

Marytand  Agricultnral  College 120 

Maryland,  agriouHnraJ  colleges  in,  oonsidemtion  of. 120 

Maryland, manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 97,38 

Muson  Science  College,  Binntngham,  England 421,422 

MAssaehusects  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass 120 

Massachusetts,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 120, 121 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 132-134 

MaAsachu^etta,  manna)  training  schools,  oonsideration  of 39-40 

Mather  and  Piatt's  Technical  ^hool,  Manchoater,  En^and .' 420 

McDoDogh  School, near  Baltimore,  Md.,  amsnnol  training  school S8 

Mechanic  Arts,  Trade  School  of  the,  Klagenfurtht  Austria 1S2 

Mechunical  Handicraft  School,  Moscow,  Russia 462 

Meclianlcs  and  Tradesmen,  General  Society  of, New  York. N.  Y.,  consideration  of 190. 101 

Mechanics  and  Watchmaking,  School  of,  Chaux-dc-Fonds,  Switzerland S16-.520 

Mechanics  and  Watchmaking.  School  of,  GoneTa,  Switzerland 630-533 

Mechanics  and  Watchmaking,  School  of,  Locle,  Switzerland 618-510 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  consideration  of 110 

MccUanics'  Institution,  Leeds,  England 420 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  manual  training  in 70 

Merchant  Yenturors'  School,  Bristol,  England f: 421 

Metal  Working.  School  of,  Winterthnr,  SwlUerland 697-^40 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  CoUo^e  P.  O.,  Mich 121 

Mirhigon,  a^iculturol  colleges  in,  consideration  of 121 

Miclii;;an  Mining  School,  Ilonghton,  Mich.,  consideration  of 112 

Middle  Georgia  Military  and  Agricultural  College,  Milledgcville,  Ga 117,118 

Milan,  Italy,  Technical  institute  of 445,446 

Milan,  Holy,  Typographical  School  at 447 

Military  and  Agricultural  College  of  Middle  Georgia,  Milledgevllle ,.  117,118 

Milledgcville,  Ga.,  Middle  Georgia  Military  and  AgriculturafCollogo 117,118 

Miller  Manual  Labor  School  of  Albemarle,  Cro£et,Ya 71-76 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manual  training  in • 77 

M iners,  schools  for  master,  Alals  and  Bouai,  France 294, 295 

Miuesand  industry,  schools  of,  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 216 

Mines,  National  Uigh  School  of,  Paris,  £Vance 293,204 

Mines,  School  of,  Solnt-Eticnne,  France 294 

Mining  School, Houghton,  Mich.,  consideration  of 112 

Minueapolli),  Minn.,  manual  training  in 49 

Minnesota,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 121 

Minnesota,  manual  training  schools  in,  couaideration  of 49,50 

MissLHsippi,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 121 

MisAoun,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 121,122 

Missouri,  maunal  training  schools  in,  consideration  of. 50-53 

MisHOuri  S<-hooI  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Kolla,  Mo 130 

Mobile,  Ala.,  manual  training  in 26,27 

Mont  Clair,  N.  J.,  manual  training  in 56 

Mont  Clair,  N.  J.jjublic  schools 689-^03 

Morgantown,  W.  va..  West  Virginia UnlTersity,  agricultural  education  in 129 

Morlan-nclz,  Belgium,  Housekeeping  School 181 

Morlanwelz,  Bel^^ium,  Industrial  School 206,209 

Mnrristown  Normal  Academy,  Tenn.,  manual  training  in 71 

Moscow,  Rus.sia,  Komisarof  Technical  School 461,408 

Moscow,  Ilus.sia,  Mechanical  Handicraft  School 462 

Moscow,  Russia,  Strogonofi'  School  of  Technical  Design  and  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry...         462 

Miilhausen,  Alsace- Lorraine,  Industrial  Society  of 371 

Munich,  Bavaria,  Royal  Technical  School 862-364 

Municipal  drawing  schools  in  Franco 300 

Municii>al  Sihool  for  the  Apprenticeship  of  Boys,  Havre,  Franco 253-255 

Municipal  School  of  Art,  Geneva,  Switzerland 568 

Museo  Arti>)tico  Industriale  e  Scuole  Ofllcine,  Naples,  Italy 453 

Museo  Artistico  Industriale  e  Scuole  OfBoine,  Palermo,  Italy 454 

N. 

Kamnr,  Belgium,  course  for  steam  engineers 197 

N.n^'S,  Prance,  Institution  Llvet- 272-275 

Nsntes,  France,  Manual  Apprenticeship  School 259 

Na'ires.  France,  School  ot  Apprentices  of  tiie  Indnstrial  Society  of 284 

Naples  Italy — 

Istitnto  CasanoTa 453 

manual  training  at 444 

Musoo  Arti.stico  Industriale  e  Scuole  Officine 452 

Seuola  di  Chimica  A ppl icata  alls  Arti  della  Society  Centrale  Operola  Napolitona 45 1 

Scuoladi  Lavoro  della  Societ4  per  TEdncazione  del  Popolo 453 

Seuola  di  Meccanica  Pratica  per  gli  Operoi  preoso  la  Keole  XJniversitJi 451 

ScQolaGratuitadel  Hitirodi  SnorOrsola 454 

Seuola  Industriale  Alessandro  Yolto 452 

Seuola  Profo88ionalo  Femminilo  nel  Rltlro  del  Sontissimo  Bcce  Homo 454 

Stazione  Sporimentale  per  la  Indnstria  delle  PeUi ^^ 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  manual  training  in 71 
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Kasli ville,  Tenn.,  Vanderbilt  Unirersity,  technical  edncation  in 134, 135 

Kational  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education  in  Great  Drltalu,  considera- 
tion of 384 

Kational  Conservatory  of  Aits  and  Trades,  Paijs,  France 296.2Sr7 

Kational  High  School  of  Mines,  Paris,  France 293,  ^t 

National  School  for  Training  Foremen  and  Skilled  Mechanics,  Cluny,  France 291 

Kational  School  for  Watohniakinff,  Clases,  France 265-267 

Kational  School  of  l^ridges  and  Highways,  Paris,  Franco 292,293 

Kational  School  of  Decorative  Arte,  Paris,  Finance 297,  29^ 

Kational  School  of  Design  for  Girls,  Paris,  France 293 

Kfttional  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Rouboix,  France , 299 

Kational  School  of  Manual  Apprenticeship,  Armentidres,  France 262-2G5 

Kational  School  of  ^Watchmaking,  Electricity,  and  Applied  Mechanics,  Brussels,  Belgium 196, 197 

Kational  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades,  ChAlons,  Aneers.  and  Aiz,  France 286-290 

Kational  subsidies  for  industrial  education  in  Switzerland,  consideration  of 501-^03 

Kebraska,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 122 

Kebraska,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 53.54 

Keedof  technical  education 102-105 

Kcedlowork  and  Art,  School  of,  Zurich,  Switzerland 560-562 

Keedle work  and  Ladies'  Tailoring;,  Trade  School  for,  Zurich,  Switzerland 546-549 

Kouchfttel,  Switzerland,  School  oi  Watchmaking 520-522 

Nevada,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 122 

Kewark,  Del.,  Delaware  College,  agricultural  education  in 116 

Kewark  Technical  School,  Kewark,  K.  J.,  consideration  of 101 

Kew  Britain,  Conn.,  manual  training  in 28 

Kew  Brunswick,  K.  J.,  Rutgers  Scientifio  School,  agricultural  education  in 122 

Kewburzh,  K.  y..  Manual  Training  School 60 

KewcasUo,  Eusland,  Durham  College  of  Science 424,425 

Kowcomb,  n.  Sophie,  Memorial  College,  Kew  Orleans,  La.,  manual  training  in 35, 36 

Kew  Cross  Institute,  London,  England 400,410 

Kew  Hompslure,  agricultural  oolMgcs  in,  consideration  of 122 

Kew  Hampshire,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 54 

Kew  Haven,  Conn.,  manual  traixnn^  in 28,29 

Kew  Haven,  Conn.,  Sheffield  ScientiAo  School  of  Yale  University,  agricultural  education  in..  116 

Kew  Jersey,  agricultural  colleges  In,  consideration  of 122 

Kew  Jersey,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 54-57 

Kew  Mexico,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 122,123 

Kew  Orleans,  La.,  manual  training  in 35-37 

Kew  Orleans  University,  Kew  Orleans,  La.,  manual  training  in 35 

Kewport,  R.  I.,  manual  training  in 69 

Kew  York,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of ' 123 

Kew  York  city,  K.Y.,  manual  training  in 60-64 

Kew  York,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 57-64 

Kew  York,  K.  Y.— 

General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  consideration  of 100, 101 

Institute  for  Artist- Artisans,  consideration  of 107-109 

School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Desien  for  Women,  consideration  of 109, 110 

School  of  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.,  consideration  of. 101,103 

Kew  York  Trade  Schools,  consideration  of 80^-63 

Kice,  France,  school  at 299 

Kormal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Ya 129 

Kormal  and  Industrial  School  (Colored),  Huntsville,  Ala.,  agricultural  education  in 113,114 

Kormal  Training  School,  Kew  Britain.  Conn.,  a  manual  training  school 28 

Korth  Alabama  Agricultural  School,  Athens,  Ala 114 

Korth  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  manual  training  school 40, 41 

Korth  Carolina,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 123 

Korth  Carolina  C^lege  of  AQTlcuIture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Raleigh,  K.  C 123 

Korth  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  K.  Dak 123 

Korth  Dakota,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 123 

Korth  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega,  Ga 118 

Korth  London  institutes,  LondonTFngluid 413 

Kortheast  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  manual  training  school 67 

Korihem  Railway  Company  Trade  School,  Paris,  France 280 

Korwoy,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    See  Scandinavian  countries. 

Kottinghom,  England,  University  CoUece 431 

Kuremoerg,  Bavaria,  Building  Trade  Scuool / 864,365 

Kurcmberg,  Bavaria,  Women^  Work  School 365,306 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  manual  training  in 28 

Oliio,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 123 

Ohio,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 64-67 

Oliio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  consideration  of 110 

Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  Ohio,  agricultural  education  in 123 

Omaha,  Kebr.,  manual  training  in 7 53,54 

Opinions  of  English  employers  on  technical  education  in  Great  Britain 434-437 

Orange.  K.  J.,  manual  training  in ' 56,57 

OrangoDurgh,  S.  C,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Claflin  University 127, 128 

Oregon,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 123 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg 123 

Origin  of  manucu  training 16 

Orono,  Me.,  State  CoUese  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 119, 120 

Ospizio  degli  Artigianelli  Bonanni,  Rome,  ItxJy 456 

Ospizio  di  Tata  Giovanni,  Rome,  Italy 456 

Ostend,  Belgium,  Industrial  School 209 

Ostend,  Belgium,  School  for  Fishermen 107,196 
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Pftdagoglum,  Vienna,  Austria 147, 14S 

Palermo,  Italy,  Maseo  Artistioo  Indastriale  e  Sciiole  Olficine 454 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Leland  Stuiford  Junior  UniTorsity,  todinical  edacation  in 136 

Paria,  France- 
Bernard  Paliasj  Schuolin 301,302 

Central  School  of  Art«  and  Manufactures 295,296 

Diderot  School  for  Apprentices 247,248 

drawing  In  the  public  schools  of 301 

Germain  Pilon  School  in 301 

Gutenberg  Typographical  School ...., 277,278 

IndustrlaraDdnousokeepiDg  schools  for  girls 252,253 

Manual  Apprenticeship  School  for  the  Book  Publishing  Industry  in 249-251 

Manual  Apprenticeship  School  of  Furniture  Making 251,252 

manual  apprenticeship  schools  in  246,247 

manual  training  in  advanced  primary  schools  for  boys  in 237,238 

manual  training  in  advanced  primary  schools  for  girls  in 241,242 

manual  training  in  elementary  primary  schools  for  boys  in 224^227 

manual  training  in  elementary  primary  schools  for  girls  in 228-233 

National  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 296,297 

National  High  School  of  Minos 293,294 

National  School  of  Bridges  and  Highways 292,293 

National  School  of  Decorative  Arts 297,298 

National  School  of  Design  for  Girls 298 

Polytechnic  School 292 

School  of  Industriid  Physics  and  Chemistry 248,249 

School  of  the  Eastern  Railway  Company 279,280 

schools  of  the  Society  for  the  industrial  Education  of  Women 281,282 

Trade  School  for  Tailors' Apprentices 280,281 

Trade  School  for  Watchmaking 281 

Trade  School  of  the  Chaix  IMn tine  Conopany ^ 278,279 

Trade  School  of  the  Northern  Railway  Company 280 

trado  schools  at,  consideration  of 270,277 

Parochial  trade  schools  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 188,189 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  manual  training  in 57 

Pennsylvania,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 123,124 

Pennsylvania,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 67-69 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College  P.  O.,  agricultural  education  in 123, 124 

People's  Palace  Day  School,  London,  England 895,396 

People's  Palace  (or  Beaumont  Institute),  London,  Gnglond 407,408 

Peru,  Ul.,  manual  training  in 34,35 

Fhiladelpliia  Builders'  Exchange  school,  consideration  of 83, 84 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— 

Drexel  Institute,  consideration  of 04-98 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  consideration  of 84,85 

Manual  Training  School 67 

textile  school,  consideration  of 105-107 

training  in  sewing  and  cooking  in  the  public  schools  of 660-462 

Physics  and  Chemistry  (Industrial),  School  of,  Paris,  France 248,249 

Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro,  Florence,  Italy 447 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  an  agricul tural  college 113 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  London,  Eneland 413 

Polytechnic  School  (Lambeth),  London,  England. 409 

Polytechnic  School,  Pai-ia,  France 292 

Pol \  tochnio  School,  Regent  Street,  London,  England 394, 395, 397-407 

Polytechnic  School,  Zurich,  Switzerland 584-586 

Porcntruy,  Switzerland,  School  of  Watchmaking 526-528 

Prague,  Austria,  industrial  education  in 159.160 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  consideration  of 87-04 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manual  training^in 58 

Primary  (advanced)  schools  in  France,  consideration  of p 233-243 

Primary  (elementary)  schools  in  France,  consideration  of : 221-233 

Primary  industrial  schools  in  France,  consideration  of 262-286 

Printing,  Trado  School  of  the  Chaix  Printing  Company,  Paris,  Franco 278, 279 

Professional  Academy,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 576,577 

Professional  Improvement,  School  for,  Saint  Gall,  Switzerland 575, 576 

Professional  Improvement,  School  for,  Winterthur,  Switzerland 573, 574 

Professional  school  at  Savona,  Italy 449,450 

Providence,  R.I. — 

Brown  University,  agricultural  education  in 124 

manual  training  in 69 

School  of  Design,  consideration  of Ill 

Technical  Drawing  School,  consideration  of. 110,111 

Prussia,  industrial  trado  schools  and  continuation  schools  in,  consideration  of 336-350 

Public  library  classes.  South  Shields,  near  Newcastle,  England 425, 426 

Public  school  system  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 16S-170 

Public  school  system  in  France,  consideration  of 219-260 

Public  schools,  drawing  in  the,  Paris,  France 801 

Public  schools  of  Mont  Clair,  N,  J 589-593 

Public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  training  in  sowing  and  cooking  in  the 660-662 

Public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia , 593-598 

Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind.,  manual  training  in 35 

Purdue  University,  School  of  Agriculture  of,  La  Fayette  Ind 118 


B. 

Railway  (Eastern)  Company  School,  Paris,  Franco 279,280 

Railway  (Northern)  Company  Trade  School,  Paris,  France 280 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanio  Arts 123 
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Refonuatories,  inaDXial  training  and  trado  instniction  in 

Bcigent  Street  Polytechnic  School.  London,  England 3M^  ad5, 397--M7 

Begulations  (official)  for  industrial  achoola  in  Knasia ATD-iO 

Beuns,  France,  Manual  Apprenticeahip  School  for  Boys S57-230 

Kelms,  France,  School  of  Induatrial  Arts - —  300 

Bono,  Nov.,  School  of  Aerlcultiireof  the  Nevada  State  University --  122 

Bensselaer  Polytechnic  InAtitnte,  Troy,  N.  Y 132 

!Re«aIta  of  manual  training  schools'. 853-657 

Busulta  of  technical  education  in  Great  Britain,  consideration  of 434-  4^i7 

Besults  of  trade  schools - 057-^JO 

Bbode  Island,  agricultural  collejies  in,  consideration  of 124-127 

Bliudo  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Kingston,  B.  1 124-127 

Bhode  Island,  manual  training  in,  consideration  of ^ €B 

Bhude  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  B.I.,  consideration  of Ill 

Bichmond,  Va.,  manual  training  in - ^^     78 

BieHbach.  Switzerland,  Industrial  School 573,573 

Bobert  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland 3&2 

Budney,  Miss.,  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 121 

BoUa,  Mo.,  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy' 139 

Borne,  Italy — 

latituto  PioIX  degli  Artigianolli  di  San  Giuseppe 454 

Istituto  Professionale  Maschile  dell'  Ospizio  di  San  Michele  a  Bipa ~ 4^ 

Ospizio  decli  Artigianelli  Bonanni 4X 

Ospizio  di  Tata  Giovanni 456 

Scuola  Fcmniinilo  Torlonia 457 

Sctiola  Professionale  dal  Biono  Sim  Angelo 456 

Victoria  Home 456, 457 

Bose  roij-technic  Institute,  Terro  Ilanto,  Ind 137, 138 

Boubuix,  Fnuice,  luuuual  training  iu  the  advanced  primary  school  for  bovs  (Institute  Turgot) 

in .' 338-241 

Boubjiix,  France.  National  School  of  Industrial  Arts 299 

Bouen,  France,  Manual  Apprenticeship  School 260 

Bouen.  Tourcoing,  and  Lule,  France,  manual  training  in  advanced  primary  schools  for  boys  in  241 

iioyal  Agrienltn ral  College,  Cirencester. England 43S 

Boyal  Victoria  Hail  Science  Chisses,  Loudon,  England 408 

Bussio — 

oGTioial  regulations  for  industrial  schools  in 479^4S3 

present  status  of  industrial  education  in., 459-4S3 

teclinical  and  trade  educatiou  in,  considerati(^  of 47U-470 

Bussian  method  of  manual  traiuiug.  consideration  of 16,17 

Butgers  Scientific  School,  New  Brunswick,  K.J. ,  agricultural  education  in 122 

S. 

Saint  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 121 

Saint  Antiiony  Park.  Minn.,  State  School  of  A;trriculture 121 

Salut-Clininon^.  France,  Manual  Apprcnticoshij*  School 259 

Saint- Ktienne,  Franco,  Manual  Apprenticeship  School  for  Boys 255-257 

Suiut-Eiieuno,  France,  School  of  Industrial  Arts 299,300 

Saiut-Etiennc,  France,  School  of  Mines , 294 

Saint  Gall,  Switzerland,  DraTring  School  for  Trades  and  Industries - 570,571 

Saint  Gall,  Switzerland,  School  for  Professional  Improvement 575. 57G 

Saint  Imier,  Switzerland,  School  of  Watchmaking 528-5SO 

Saint  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  Saint  Louis,  Mo 50>53 

Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  manual  training  in 49,50 

Saint  Petersburg,  Bussia,  Handicraft  and  Industrial  School 462 

Saint  Petcr9bur<r,  Busaia,  manual  training  in 462-464 

Saint-Quentin.  France,  Trade  School  of  the  Industrial  Society  of 283.284 

Salzburg,  Austria,  State  Industrial  School 152,153 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  manual  training  in 38 

San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  Italy,  Scuola  dl  Disegno  Industrialo  od  Elementi  di  Meccanica 455 

Savona,  lt:dy ,  professional  school  at 4i9, 450 

Saxon^v,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  industrial  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools  in,  oonsid- 

eration  of 850-382 

Scandinavian  countries,  present  status  of  industrial  education  in 435-I9B 

Schotiold  Normal  and  Inaustrial  School,  Aiken,  S.  C,  manual  training  in  (colored) 70 

Scholarships,  travelling,  to  graduates  of  industrial  schools,  in  France,  consideration  of 302 

School  (Anvanced)  of  Commerce  and  Weaving,  Lyons,  France ^& 

S**hool  at  Nice,  France 299 

School  (Central)  of  Arts  and  Manufactui*es,  Paris,  France 295,296 

School  for — 

Carpenters  and  Shoemakers,  Bern,  Switzerland 583-537 

r  FiBhermen,  Blankenborghe,  Belgium 1?8 

Fiflhonnen,  0«tend,  Belgi um 197, 198 

>  ProfcHsional  Improx'ement,  J^aint  Gall,  Switzerland 575. 576 

I*rofpflsional  Improvement,  Wintorthur,  Switzerland 673.574 

y  Servants.  Bern,  Switzerland ^ 557-560 

?  Simrants,  Lonzburg,  Switzerland .-  562-6GA 

'  Silk  Weaving,  Wipkingen,  near  Zurich,  Switzerland 541-644 

h  Tailors,  Brussels,  Be.lgium 190. 191 

I  Tailors,  Liege,  iiclgium 191 

Wood  Carving,  Brienz,  Switzerland 510,641 

School  of— 

Agriculture  of  Purdue  ITnirersity,  La  Fayette,  Ind 118 

Agriculture  of  the  Nevada  State  University,  Beno.  Nov 

Apprentices  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Nantes,  France 
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Art  and  Needlework,  Zmich,  Switzorland 569^82 

Artaand  Trades,  Foligno,  Italy 448,449 

Ceramies,  Limoges,  France 208,209 

Design,  Proridence,  R.I.,  consideration  of Ill 

Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Design  for  Women,  New  York,  N.  T.,  consideration  of . ..  109, 110 

Industrial  Arts,  Reims,  France 909 

Industrial  A.rta,  Saint-Etienne,  France 200,800 

Industrial  Chemistry,  Lyons,  Franco ^ 285,286 

Industrial  Physics  Mid  Chemistry,  Paris,  France 248.249 

Messrs.  Hoe  £  Co.,  l^ew  York,  N.Y.,  consideration  of 101,102 

Metal  Working,  Winterthur,  Switzerland €87-*48 

Minos,  Saint-Etienne,  France 201 

Tapestry,  Aubnsson,  France "208 

Technical  Design  and  Mnseum  of  Art  and  Industry  (Strogonoff) ,  Moscow,  Bossia 483 

The  Kastcrn  Railway  Company,  Paris,  Franco - 279.280 

The  Philadelphia  Builders'  Exoiiaiige,  consideration  of 83,84 

TypoCTaphy,  Brussels,  BeljS^um •. 101, 192 

Watchraaking  and  Mechanj cs,  Chaux-dc-Fonds,  Switzerland 51 6-520 

Watchmaking  and  Mechanics,  Geneva,  Switzerland 630-5:i3 

Watchmaking  and  Mechanics,  Locle,  SwitzerUind 61S~516 

Watchmaking,  Hienne,  Switzorland 625,526 

Watchmaking,  FTteurier,  Switzerland 522.523 

Watchmaking,  NeuchAt«l,  Switzcrhind 520-522 

Watchmaking,  Porentmy,  Switzerland 626-528 

Watchmaking,  Saint  Imier^  Switzerland 528-6'iO 

Watchmaking,  Soleure,  Switzerland 624.523 

Weaving,  Wattwyl,  Switzerland 644-544 

School  shops  in  various  Austrian  cities « 144 

Scliools  for  master  miners,  Alaisand  Douai,  Fmnce 294,205 

Schools  of  agriculture  iu  Great  Britain,  consideration  of.. 437-<440 

Schools  of  industry  and  i.iiiios  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 216 

St'htiols  of  the  Society  for  the  Industnal  Education  of  Women,  Paris,  Franco^ 281,282 

Science  and  Technology,  School  o^Llvcrpool,  England 421 

Science  classes  at  Royal  Victoria  HaU,  London,  England 408 

Science  Collece  (Mason).  Birmingham,  England 421.422 

Scientific  ana  Literary  Institntion  (Birkbeck) ,  London,  England 410, 41 1 

Scuolad'Arte  Applicataall'  Industria,  Luzzara,  Italy 450 

Scuolad'Arti  Applicataall'  Industria,  Chioti,  Italy 454 

Scuolad' Artie  Mestieri  Gioeni,  Girgenti,  Italy 454 

Scuolad'Arti  o Mestieri, La Spezia, Italy 448 

Scuola  d' Arti  e  Mestieri  ndl'  Istitiito  Artistico  di  San  Lorenzo,  Aversa,  Italy 451, 455 

Scuolad'Arti  e  Mestieri,  Trapanl,  Italy 454 

Scuola  di  Chimica  Applicata  alio  Artidclla  Socioti^  Centrale  OperaiaNapolitana,  Kaples,  Italy.         454 

Scuola  di  Disegno  Inaustriale  ed  Elcmt-'nti  di  Meccanica,  San  Giovanni  a  Tedoccio,  Italy 4.55 

Scu<ila  di  Lavoro  della  Society  per  TEdacazione  del  Popolo,  Naples,  Italv 453 

Scuola  di  Meccanica  Pratica  per  cli  Opcrai  prosso  la  Realo  Uui vorsit^,  Naples,  Itnly 454 

Scuola  d'lncisione  sul  Corallo,  o  d^Artl  Decorative  e  ludustriale,  Torre  del  Greco,  Italy 455 

Scuola  Feraminilo  Torlonia,  Rome,  Italy 457 

Scuola  Grntuita  del  Ritiro  di  Suor  Orsoia.  Naples,  Italy 454 

Scuola  ludustriale  Alessandro  Voito,  Naples.Italy 452 

Sruola  Industrials,  Tries t,  Austria 153,154 

Scuola  Profossiouale  del  Riune  San  Angelo,  Rome,  Italy 456 

Scuola  Profossiouale  di  Fobrlano 451 

Scuola  Profossiouale  Femniinile  nel  Ritiro  del  Santissimo  Eooe  Homo,  Haplea,  Italy 454 

Scuola  Profeasionale,  Foggia.  Italv - 455 

Scuola  Professionale  Tipografica  di  Milano 447 

Souole  Onicine  eMuseo  Artistico  Industriale, Kaples, Italy 452 

Si'.uolo  Officiue  e  Musoo  Artistico  ludustriale,  Palermo,  Italy 454 

Secondary  and  higher  institutions  for  industrial  education  in  Great  Britain,  consideration  <rf.  88&<396 

Se<'iOndarv  industrial  schools  in  Franco,  oonaideration  of 286-291 

Seraing,  Boltrium,  Iitflustiial  School 20^,210 

Servants,  School  for.  Bom,  Switzerland 557-500 

Servants,  School  for,  Lenzburg,  Switzorland 562-504 

Sewing  and  cooking,  traiuiuglu  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 660-^2 

SlH'frield.  England,  Sheffield  Technical  School 390,391,422,423 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  Kow  Haven,  Conn.,  agricultural  education  in. .         116 

Shottield  Technical  School,  Sheffield,  England 390,391,422,423 

Shoemakers  and  Carpenters,  School  for,  uem,  Switzorland 533-5^7 

Silk  Weavine,  School  for,  Wipkin^en,  near  Zurich,  Switzerland 641-544 

Simmering,  Austria,  manual  training  in 144 

Sloid,  term  used  for  manual  training  In  Sweden 17 

Societyfor  the  Industrial  Eilacation  of  Women,  schools  of  the,  Paris,  liYauce 281.282 

Soignies,  Belgium,  Industnal  and  Drawinj^ School 210,211 

Soleure,  Switzerland,  School  of  Watchmaking 534,525 

Somervillc,  Mass.,  manual  training  in 47 

Sorau,  Prus-sia,  Wciving  School 345 

South  Carolina,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 127,128 

South  Carolina,  maniuil  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 70 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Brookings,  .S.  Dak 128 

South  Dakota,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consmeration  of 128 

South  Georgia  College.  Thomasvillc,  Ga .---         118 

South  London  School  of  Technical  Art,  London,  England 389 

South  Shields  public  library  classes,  near  Naweastle,  England tf6, 426 

Southeast  Alabama  Agricultural  School,  Abboville,  Ala 114 

Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Cuthbert,  Ga U8 

Special,  industrial,  and  technical  Bohocds  in  Belgi  um,  considoratlon  of 179-176 
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Sprembcrs,  Pmssia,  School  of  Wearing 341 

Springfield  Manual  Training  School,  SpringQold,  Mass 47-49 

StaatA-Gewerbeschule,  Gratz,  Austria 150, 151 

Stiats-Gcworbeschule,  Innsbruck,  Austria 151,15a 

Staats-Gowerbcschule,  Salzburg,  Austria 152, 153 

Staats-Gewerboschule,  Triest,  Austria 153,154 

StaatsHandwerkerschule,  Klag^enfurth,  Austria,  a  manual  training  school 147 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Lake  City,  Fla -. 11  •#  117 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station 128 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knozville 128 

State  Agricultural  College,  Corrallis,  Greg 123 

State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans 119 

State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  Fort  Collins 115,116 

State  A  CTicnltuf  a]  College  of  the  University  of  Yermont,  Burlington 128,120 

State  College  of  A grlculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa 118, 118 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Athena,  Ga 117 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Hanover,  N.  H 122 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arte,  Orono,  Mo 119.120 

State  College,  State  College  P.  O.,  Pa.,  agricultural  education  in 123, 124 

State  Colored  Xonnal  andlndnstrial  School,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  agricultural  education  in 113, 114 

State  Normal  School,  ^lilwankee,  Wis.,  manual  training  in 77 

State  Normal  School,  White  Water.  Wis.,  manual  training  in 78,77 

State  School  of  Agriculture,  Saint  Anthony  Park,  Minn 121 

State  University  sTnd  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Eonge,  La 119 

State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  agricultural  education  in 123 

Stazione  Sperimentale  per  la  Industria  delle  Pelli,  Naples,  Italy 454 

Steam  ongmcers,  course  for,  Namnr,  Belgium 197 

Stevens  dstitute  of  Technology,  noboken,  N.J 138 

Stockport,  England,  Industrie  School 391,392 

Storrs  AgricuHnral  School,  Mansfield,  Conn 116 

Stro^onolf  School  of  Technical  Design  and  Museum  of  Art  and  Industrj,  Moscow,  Russia 402 

Subsidies  (national)  for  ind astrial  education  in  Switzerland,  consideration  of 501-505 

Saperior  industrial  schools  in  France,  consideration  of 291-297 

Sweden,  manual  training  called  sloid  in 17 

Sweden,  manual  training  in,  consideration  of 490-492 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.    See  Scandinavian  countries. 
Switzerland- 
classification  of  industrial  schools  in,  consideration  of 506 

industrial  art  schools  in 568-571 

industrial  education  in,  present  status  of 499-586 

institutions  for  the  education  of  working  people  in,  consideration  of 571-577 

kindergartens  in,  consideration  of .*  506,507 

man ual  training  in,  consideration  of 507-509 

national  subsidies  for  industrial  education  in,  consideration  of • 501-505 

trade  schools  in,  consideration  of.. 513-568 


Tailors' Apprentices,  Trade  School  for,  Paris,  France 280,281 

Tailors,  School  for,  Brussels,  Belgium 190, 191 

Tailors,  School  for,  Lieze,  Belgium 191 

Talladega  Collojge,  Tal&dega,  Ala.,  a  manual  training-school 27 

Tarn  worth  Aericultural  CSlege  and  Training  Farm,  Tam  worth,  England 439 

Tani worth,  England,  Agricul tural  College  and  Training  Farm 439 

Tapestry.  School  of,  Auousson,  France 298 

Te.achcrs  manual  training  schools  in  Austria 144, 145 

Technical  and  industrial  schools  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 170-176 

Technical  and  trade  education  in  Russia,  consideration  of 470-479 

Technical  and  trade  schools,  consideration  of. 70-112 

Technical  and  trade  schools  in  America  generally  inferior  to  those  in  Europe 18, 19 

Technical  and  tradeschools.  United  States.    <S^m  Trade  and  technical  schools,  United  States. 

Technical  Art  School  of  South  London,  London,  Englxmd 389 

Technical  College,  Bradford,  England 414-418 

Technical  College,  FInsbnry,  London,  England 387,3^ 

Technical  Drawing  School,  Providence,  11. 1.,  consideration  of 110,  111 

Technical  Education  in  Great  Britain,  National  A  ssociation  for  the  Promotion  of,  consideration  of         384 

Technical  education  in  Great  Britain,  opinion  of  English  employers  on 434-437 

Technical  education  in  Great  Britain,  results  of,  consideration  of 434-437 

Technical  education,  need  of 102-1 05 

Technical  Institute,  Coventry,  England 431,432 

Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  Scotland 429,430 

Technical  Institute  of  Milan,  Italy ., 445,446 

Technical  instruction  acts  of  G  reat  Britain,  consideration  of 376, 377 

Technical  instruction  at  Bologna,  Italy 445 

Technical  instruction  in  country  districts  in  Great  Britain 432-434 

Technical  School,  Belfast,  Ireland 431 

Technical  school,  definition  of  term '.'.[.'.  15 

Technical  School,  Huddersflold,  England ...'..'...[         414 

Technical  School  (Komisarof),  Moscow,  Bussia [H  461,462 

Technical  School,  Manchester,  England 418-420 

Technical  School,  Munich,  Bavaria '  362-364 

TechnicalSchool,  Newark,  N.  J.,  consideration  of I         101 

Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  manual  1  raining  school 64, 65 

Technical  School  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  Manchester,  England 420 

Technical  School,  Sheffield,  England 390.391.422,423 

Technical  schools  at  Birmingham,  England ....3921394 
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Technical  schools  in  Great  BritAin,  confiideraiion  of 394-431 

Tecbirikum,  the,  Winterthur,  Switzerland 577-584 

Technological  Industrial  Mnsenm^  Vienna.  Anstria 154-156 

Technolojpcal  schools  and  uuiversitiea  in  tno  Unitod  States,  manual  training  in 618,  BIO 

Technologisohes  Gewerbe-Moseum,  Vienna,  Anatria 154-lSG 

Technology  and  Science,  School  of,  Liverpool,  ^ii^land : 431 

Technology,  consideration  of  institutes  of 132-139 

Technology,  institute  ofi  definition  of  term 10 

Tennessee,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 128 

Tennessee,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 70, 71 

TerroHftute,Ind.,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute ^ 137,138 

Texas,  agricnltnral  colleges  in,  conaiileration  of 128 

Texas,  niannnl  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 71 

Textile  school,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  consideration  of 105-107 

ThomasviHc,  Ga.,  South  Georgia  Agricultural  College 118 

Tidioute,  Pa.,  manual  training  in 68 

Toledo,  Ohio.  Manual  Training  School 66,67 

Torre  del  Greco,  Italy,  Scuola  d'  Incisione  snl  Corallo,  e  d'Arti  DecoratiTe  e  Industriale 455 

Tonrcoiug.  Honen,  antl  Lille,  France,  nmnnal  training  in  adraniced  primary  schools  for  boys  in .         241 

Teornay,  Belgium,  Industrial  School 194,196 

Trade  and  continuation  schools,  Europe.    8es  Coatin«ation  and  trade  bchoola,  Bocopo. 

Tniric  aiul  continuation  schools  in  Austria,  con^deratian  of 148-160 

Trade  and  technical  education  in  Snssla.  consideration  of. 470-479 

Trade  and  technical  schools,  consideration  of 70-112 

Trade  and  technical  schools  in  Europe  generally  superior  to  thoso  in  Amerlea 18, 19 

Trade  and  technical  schools.  United  States: 

Armonr  Institute,  Chicaeo,IlL 98,60 

Art  Academy,  Cincinnati, Ohio , ....         110 

Artist-Artisans,  Institute  for,  Now  York,  N.Y 107-169 

Boston,  Mass.,  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design 111,112 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Pratt  Institute 87-94 

Builders' Excltange  school,  Philadelphia,  Pa 83,81 

Chicago,  lU.r  Armour  Institute 98,99 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Art  Academy — >. 110 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mechanics'  Institute 110 

Drexcl  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa 94-93 

V        Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades.  Williamson  School  P.  O.,  Pa 85-87 

General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York.N.  Y..... 160,101 

Hoc  <fcCo.'s  School,  New  York,  N.Y 101,102 

Houghton,  Mich.,  Mining  School 112 

Indu.strial  Art  and  Technical  Design,  School  of,  for  lYomen,  Now  York,  N.  Y 109, 110 

Institute  for  Artist- Artiaans,  New  Yoric,N.Y 107-109 

luBtituto  for  Colored  Youth,  Philadelphia,  Pa 84,85 

LowuU  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Mass 111,112 

Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  General  Society  oft  New  York,. N.  Y lOO,  101 

Mechanics'  Institnto,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 110 

Micliigan  Mining  School. Houghton, Mich 112 

Mining  School,  Houghton,  Mich 112 

Newark  Technical  School,  Newark,  N.  J ., 101 

New  York,  N.  Y. ,  G  cneral  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen 106, 101 

Now  York,  N.  Y.,  Institute  for  Artist- Artisans 107-109 

Now  York,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Industrial  Art  aad  Technical  Design  for  Women 109, 110 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co 101,102 

Ohio  Meelianics*  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 110 

Philadelphia  Builders' Exchange  school,  Pa 83,84 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Drexel  Institute 94-98 

Philadelphi.a,  Pa., Institute  for  Colored  Youth 84,85 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  textile  school 105-107 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 87-84 

Providence,  R.  I.,  School  of  Design Ill 

Proridcnco,  R,  I.,  Technical  Drawing  School 110,111 

Bhodo  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  B.I Ill 

School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I Ill 

School  of  Industrial'Art  and  Technical  Dosioi  for  Women,  New  Yoxk,N.  Y 109,110 

School  of  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Now  York.  N.  Y 101,102 

School  of  the  Philadelphia  Builders'  Exchange,  PhiladelphuH  Pa 83, 84 

Technical  Drawing  School, Providence  B.I 110,111 

Tcclmical  School,  Nowark,N.J 101 

Textile  school,  Philadelphia,  Pa 105-107 

Watchmaking  schools  in  various  localtties  in  the  United  States 09, 100 

WillLtmson  l^eo  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School  P.  O.,  Pa 85-87 

Women's  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Design,  Now  YoA,  N.  Y 109, 110 

Trade  instruction  and  manual  training,  eiTeet  of,  upon  the  individual 651-662 

Trade  instruction  and  manual  training  in  reformatories 621-6S0 

Tirade  School  for— 

Girls,  Ghent,  Belgium 187 

Girls  (intermediate),  Antwerp,  Belgium 187 

Girls  (intermediate),  Liege,  Belgium 188 

Girls,  ruedes  Torres  Neuves,  Brussels,  Belgium 186 

Girls,  rue  duMarais,  Brussels,  Belgium 182-185 

Girls,  ruo  du  Poincon,  Brussels,  Belgium 185,186 

Girls,  Verviers,  Belgium 187 

Lad ies'  Tailoring  and  Needlework,  Zurich,  Switzerlaxvd 546-540 

Tailors'  Apprentices,  Paris,  Franco 280,281 

Watolimaking,  Paris,  France 281 

Women,  Basel,  Switzerland 652-557 

Women,  Bern,  Switzerland '        549-552 

S.  Ex.  63 45 
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Trade  School,  Ghent,  Belgium 195,196 

Trade  School,  Leipaic,  Saxony 869,360 

Trade  School  of  tne  Chaiz  Printing  Company,  Paris,  France 278,279 

Trade  School  of  the  Industrial  Sodety  of  Saant-Qaentin,  Franco 283,284 

Trade  School  of  the  Northern  Railway  Company,  Paris,  France 280 

Trade  schools  at  Paris,  France,  consideration  of 276,277 

Trade  schools,  definition  of  term IS 

Trade  schools  for  girls  in  Beleiam 182-1S8 

Trade  schools  fonnded  hy  guilds  and  trades  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 18^193 

Trade  schools  in  Belgium,  consideration  of. , 193- 19R 

Trade  schools  in  Berlin,  Prussia 841-345 

Trade  schools  in  Switzerland,  consideration  of 513-588 

Trade  schools  (industrial)  and  continuation  schools  in  Bavaria 362-36G 

Trade  schools  (industrial)  and  continuation  schools  in  Prussia,  consideration  of 33G-350 

Trade  schools  (industrial)  and  continuation  schools  in  Saxony,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  consid- 
eration of 350-36:2 

Trade  schools  (industrial)  and  continuation  schools  in  Wiirtemberg,  consideration  of 366-370 

Trade  schools  (industrial)  in  Chepinitz,  Saxony 357,358 

Trade  schools  (parochial)  in  Belgium,  consideration  of 188.189 

Trade  schools,  results  of 657-600 

Trades  and  Arts,  National  Conservatory  of,  Paris,  France 290,297 

Trades  and  Arts,  National  Schools  of,  Chdlons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  Franco 286-290 

Training  in  sewing  and  cooking  in  the  puhlic  schoolB  of  Philadelphia,  Pa 6G(Mi62 

TrapanCltaly,  Scuola  d'Arti  e  Mestieri 454 

Travelling  scholarships  to  graduates  of  industi-ial  schools  in  France,  consideration  of 302 

Triest,  Austria,  State  Industrial  School 153,151 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 132 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  agricultural  university 114 

Xulano  High  School,  New  Orleans,  La. ,  a  manual  training  school 36 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  manual  training  in 35, 36 

Tuske^e  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskogee,  Ala.,  manual  training  school  (colm-ed).      27, 28 

Typographical  School  at  Milan,  Italy 447 

Typographical  School,  Gutenberg,  Paris,  France 277, 278 

Typography,  School  of,  Br ussels,  Belgium 191, 192 

TJ. 
United  States- 
manual  training  in,  consideration  of 24-79 

manual  training  in  grammar  and  high  schools  in  the 608-617 

manual  training  in  universities  anatechnological  schools  in  the 618,  G19 

present  status  of  industrial  eduoation  in  the 21-139 

Universities  and  technological  schools  in  the  United  States,  manual  training  in 018, 619 

University  College,  Nottingham,  £n  "^land 431 

Univq^sity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  technical  education  in 136 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  amanual  training  school *. 29-31 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  agricultural  education  in 118 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, technical  education  in 139 

Urbana,  Vl.,  Universi ty  of  Illinois,  agricultural  education  in 118 

Utah,  consideration  of  agricultural  cMloges  in 128 

V. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  technical  eductitlon  in 134,135 

Vermont,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 128,129 

Verviers,  Belgium,  Industrial  School ." 211 

Verviers,  Belguim,  Trade  School  for  Girls 187 

Victoria  Home,  Rome,  Italy 456,457 

Vienna,  Austria,  manual  training  in 144 

Vienna,  Austria,  Technological  Industrial  Museum 154-156 

Villach,  Austria,  school  of  the  wood  working  industry' 156-158 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  manual  training  in 57 

Virgin  ia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburgh,  Va 129 

Virginia,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of. 129 

Virginia,  manual  training  schools  in,  consideration  of 71-76 

W. 

Watchmaking  and  Mechanics,  School  of,  Chanx-de-Fonds,  Switzerland 516-520 

Watchmaking  and  Mechanics,  School  of,  Geneva,  Switzerland 53(^-533 

Watchmaking  and  Mechanics,  School  of,  Locle,  Switzerland 513-516 

Watchmaking,  Electricity,  and  Applied  Mechanics,  National  School  of,  Brussels,  Belgium 196, 197 

Watchmaking,  National  School  for,  CHuses,  France 265-267 

Watchmaking,  School  of,  Bienne,  Switzerland 625,526 

Watchmaking,  School  of.  Fleurier,  Switzerland : 522,523 

Watclimaking,  School  of,  Neuch&tel,  Switzerland 520-522 

Watchmaking,  School  of,  Poreniruy,  Switzerland 526-528 

Watchmaking,  School  of.  Saint  Imier,  Switzerland 528-530 

Watchmaking,  School  of,  Soleiire,  Switzerland 524,525 

Watchmaking  schools  in  the  United  States,  consideration  of 90, 100 

Watchmaking,  Trade  School  for.Paris,  France 281 

Wattwyl,  Switzerland,  Schoolof  Weaving 544-546 

Weaving  and  Commerce,  Advanced  School  of,  Lyons,  Franco 285 

Weaving,  Dyeing,  and  Fininhing,  School  of,  at  (Jrefeld,  Prussia 338-341 

Weaving  school,  Glasgow,  Scotland 430,431 
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WoftvingSchcc2,  Soran,Fnia8ia r 345 

WeaTiog  School,  Spremberg,  Pmsaia 4 341 

Weaving  School,  wattwT],  Switzerland 544-540 

Westerly,  R.  I.,  m annul  training  in 09 

West  Georgia  A  griculturol  and  Mechanical  College,  Hamilton ,  Ga 118 

Weat  Virginia,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 129 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  agricultural  education  in 129 

White  Water,  Wis.,  manual  training  in 76,77 

Wlener-Keusiadt,  Austria. manual  &aining in 144 

Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Tex.,  manual  training  in  (colored) 71 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  manual  training  in 68,  e9 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School  P.  O.,  Pa.,  consideration  of.      85-87 

Winterthur,  Switzerland,  School  for  Professional  Improvement 573, 574 

Wintertlmr,  Switzerland,  School  of  Metal  Working 537-540 

Winterthur,  Switzerland,  the  Technikum 577-684 

Wintlirop  Trainiuz  School  for  Tenohers,  Columbia,  S.  C,  manual  training  in 70 

Wipkingjcn,  near  Zurich,  Switzerland,  School  for  Silk  Weaving &41-544 

Wisconsin,  agricultural  colleges  in,  consideration  of 129 

Wisconsin,  manual  training  schools  in ,  consideration  of 76, 77 

Women,  schools  of  the  Society  for  the  Industrial  Education  of,  Paris,  France 281, 282 

Women,  Trade  School  for,  Basel,  Switzerland 552-657 

Women,  Trade  School  for,  Bern,  Switzerland 519-552 

Women's  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Design,  ^ew  York,  N.  Y.,  consideration  of .  100, 110 

Women's  Work  School  at  Nuremberg,  Bavaria 365,306 

Wood  Carving,  School  for,  Brienz,  Switzerland 510, 541 

Wood  working  industry,  trade  school  of  the,  Bruck,  Austria 1 40, 1 50 

Wood  working  industry,  trade  school  of  the,  Hall,  Austria 151 ,  152 

Wood  working  industry,  trade  school  of  the,  Villach,  Austria 156-158 

Worb,  Switzerland,  Housekeeping  School 560-568 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Worcester  JPolJtechnic  Institute 136,137 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst i tu te,  Worcester,  Mass 136, 137 

Workingroan's  School,  Dr.  Felix  Adler's,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  manual  training  in 03, 64 

Workingnien's  School,  Bern,  Switzerland 574 

Working  people  in  Switzerland,  institutions  for  the  education  of,  consideration  of 571-577 

Working  Women,  College  for,  London,  England 412 

Workshop  instruction  or  mannal  dexterity,  terms  used  in  Germany  for  manual  trainlnir 17 

Wurtemberg,  industrial  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools  in,  consideration  of. 366-370 

Y. 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  England 423,424 

Zurich,  Switzerland- 
Industrial  Art  School 560,570 

Industrial  School 574,575 

Polytechnic  School 584-586 

School  of  Art  and  Needlework 500-562 

Trade  School  for  Ladies' Tailoring  and  Needlework 546-640 
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